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A.i).   KJliD— 1000. 
Sir    AVirj.iAM    Herreley    l»nui(;lit.    out      ?>>•■  ^• 

.....  ^  Herkeley 

With  hiiu  to  v'ir<^iiiia  tlic  yamc  Instruc-  first  appoint- 
tjoas  rcspfctiiig  the  Church  ui  that  Co-  ifi^o-i. 
lony  which  hiul  ht-eu  givou  to  Wyat ;  and,  in  accordance 
•with  thcin.  frci^h  Parislu's  were  soon  marked  out,  and 
others  -subdivuk^d.  lie  had  authority  also  to  restore 
to  the  VirLnniaii8  the  iVdl  exercise  of  tliose  privileges, 
relating  to  the  adiiujustration  of  justice  and  the  regu- 
lation of  coMHiierce,  the  basis  of  wiiicb  was  supplied  in 
those  laws  wliicli  j\ad  been  in  force,  as  long  as  the 
Virginia  Company  ruled  tlie  Colony,  but  th(^  practical 
benetits  of  which  had  been  ]o>,t  wince  it  had  been 
brought  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  \ 
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Tlio  t(>{'liiii,'  (if  dec])  p;rii1itiu]{*,  awaknird  throughout 
tlio  C()h>ii\  l>\  Ihis  rxcrrise  of  the  mval  jirrrogative, 
8li<)\\i'(l  ilHcir  ill  various  \va\s;  and.  iiislrad  of  hojirt- 
buniiiin;s  and  IIh'  oppression  of  iiidij^nant  and  out- 
raged conscienocs,  stitnuhiting  nu'ii  to  ilKtso  acts  of 
rcsistaiUH!  \v)ii(di  had  distiirhrd  it  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  llarvev,  the  iidiahitanls  n\'  thr  provinctj 
vied  with  eadi  otlur  in  tlieir  ell'orts  to  iiphohl  the 
antliority,  and  honour  the  person,  of"  P»eri\elcy.  One 
reniarkabh'  evidence  of  tliis  occur:?  in  an  Act  of  thi? 
Assembly,  parsed  in  June,  1(512,  whereby  an  orchard 
and  two  houses  ])elongini>  to  tlie  CoKuiy,  w(mt  pre- 
sented to  liim  and  liis  lioirs  for  ever,  'as  a  fre(!  and 
vohmtary  gift  in  consideration  ef  many  favours  mani- 
t'ested  bv  him '■'.''  In  mans  n-spects,  Berkeley  fully 
merited  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  Virginia. 
Jle  was  honest  and  persevering,  loyal  and  courageous, 
and  tlie  defects  in  his  character,  from  ^vh^ch  the 
C(jlony  don  111  less  suffered  in  some  most  important 
respects,  may  partly  be  ascrilied  t(^  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

Berkeley  was  involved,  at  the  outset  of 
liis  administration,  in  a  war  with  the  In- 
dians, ])rovoked  by  the  shameful  outrages  which 
Harvey  liad  permitted  his  people  to  carry  on  among 
their  trilies.  Opecluincajiough,  who.  twenty  years 
before,  had  struck  so  heavy  a  blow  against  the  English 
by  the  massacre  which  his  followers  then  [x^'pet rated, 
still  lived  to  avenge  the  fresh  insults  which  the  white 
man  h(?aj)ed  upon  him.  Up  to  the  very  moment  at 
which  the  war  broke  out,  there  appeared  no  symptom 
of   danger.      D(^monstrations   even   of    an    amicable 
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nature  had  been  mado  by  Op.rlmneannugh,  only  a  few 
months  h.'fon-  lir  assailed  the  Knghsh  settlements. 
Thus  in  1()K),  he  mtereeded  for  an  Hnglishman, 
naninl  .l(jhn  Burton,  who  had  been  seideneed  to 
death  tor  iho  mnrdi  r  ..t"  an  Indian,  and  obtaiiu'd  re- 
mission ..f  the  sentenee.  Ai^inn.  in  UMl,  he  allowed 
Thomas  K(»lfe,  the  son  .d"  Pnealiuntas,  his  nie(re*,  to 
come  and  visit  him,  And  vet  all  that  tnne,  he  was 
organisnig  a  toree  so  numerous  and  resolute,  that, 
Upon  their  first  attm'k  o\'  the  Fju!;lish  frontier,  in  the 
following;  spriUiT.  tlicv  slew  live  hundred  of  the  set- 
tlers, took  rnany  prisoiiers.  and  di-stroyed  a  large 
amount  of  properly.  In  eonsequenee,  however,  of  the 
defensisi'  jiu-asures  which  the  English  had  been  care- 
ful to  oL)>rr\(i  ever  since  the  I'ormer  massacre,  the  In- 
dians were  not  able  t(»  pu?h  (luur  success  further. 
Berkeley  jnet  the  dan<!;er  promptly  and  boldly.  He 
enrolled  n^to  a  militia  all  whvi  wen^  able  to  bear  arms  ; 
put  Inmst  It'  at  their  head;  ])ur8ued  the  Indians,  al- 
ready upon  their  retreat,  into  their  own  country; 
took  Opeehancanouijh  linnselt'  prisoiu;r;  and  brought 
hini  buek  in  triumjjli  te  .hiUK's 'rnwn. 

The  Indi-ni   nrniee  was  so  bowed  down      n.     ^    . 

.  ,  ...  Death  of 

by  tlie  weight   ot   m;iu\. — it  is  said,  W(dl      oinriian- 
•    I  III  '       1         I  <'.iiiough. 

nigh  ;i  liiindred, — \ears.  that  he  was  car- 
ried altdut  in  a  litter;  and  his  evelJds  were  so  heavy 
that  h(>  could  not  .-ee,  uu less  they  were  lifted  up  by 
bis  attendants.  Mill  his  s))iiMt  was  unbroken;  and 
the  hold  \vhi(di  he  had  upon  the  atl'ections  of  his  foU 
lowers  was  so  strong,  that  manv  of  them  entreated  to 
be  allowed  the  pruilego  of  sharing  his  captivity,  that 
they   might  sustani   the  weakness,  and   comfort   the 
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sorrows,  ol'  ilirir  cliiol'.  licrkclry  troatfil  hiiii  with 
{▼rciit  kiinliicss  ;  jiml  iK»u1itl('f*H  would  Imvc  rujoic'd  to 
soijtlic,  ;is  fur  us  111  him  Iny,  tli«'  closing  liours  of 
his  life,  lint  his  intentions  were  l'nistrai<;d  by  h 
wonnd.  wliicli  one  of  tho  innards  of  ()|)('('h;in('aiiou<j;h 
iidlii'Ird  upon  hlin  of  which  ho  died.  TIr'  hruvo, 
proud,  spirit  (»f  thr  Indian  warrior  showod  itsolf  in 
that  hour  lloarinj,'  an  unusual  noisr  in  the  chamber 
vvhtMT  he  uas  ('()nrmi'd,  ho  desired  hi8  att(Muhints  to 
lift  up  hus  e\('lids.  which  were  readv'  to  be  closed  ill 
death,  and  saw  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  crowded 
around  him  thai  they  mit,dd.  L,'ratify  their  curiosity  l)y 
Ku/.iu^  upon  his  last  struii;i4les.  lie  lit'ted  himself  up 
in  theii'  i)re8enee;  and,  not  deii;nin«:^  to  aay  a  word  to 
the  inti'udcrs,  ordered  Hei-keley  to  hr  summoned. 
The  (Jovernor  obeyed  the  call  :  and,  upon  his  enterinfif 
the  room,  Opechancanough  indi^Miantly  said  to  him, 
that,  '  had  it  lieeu  his  good  tbrtune  to  have  taken  ISir 
William  Berkeley  prisoner,  he  would  not  liave  meanly 
exposed  him  thus  a  show  inito  his  people'.' 

Soon  after  ihe  death  of  ( )pe('haneanouyh,  Berkek^y 
departed  foi-  i'ini;land,  leavin;.'  Kiehard  Kemp  to  act 
for  him.  Returniuii;  next  vear,  h(>  made  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  several  Induin  chiefs  who  had  con- 
s})ired  to  attack  \'irginia^;  and,  for  some  time,  no 
further  collisioa  was  e\j)eriejiced  in  that  (puirter. 
Berkele\  's  n;i'eatest  di1licultie&'  arose  from  home.  Tlio 
coidlici,  which,  in  the  Mother  country,  cast  throne 
and  altni'  to  the  ground,  was  renewed  in  every  Colony; 
and,  ill  noii''  was  the  struggle  maintained  ^\ith  greater 
ob.>-tinacN  than  lu  Virginia.  The  well-known  loyalty 
and  coiu'age  of  her  (loveruor,  and  the  atfeetion,  which, 
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aiiiiii  ill!  Ill''  diH<'()iiriig«Mnen\.s  liciiped  u|i<.m  tlnin.  ht  r 
people  .still  t'.  It  arm  pnd'cssed  lor  the  Kiii:^'  and  fnr  the 
Chunli,  g:itli<Tcd  fresh  strcn^tli  ar^  Hi''  eiieiuies  ol' 
hiith   mcHMMi'd.      'I'll!'   pcnnd,    Imwever,  which    ihter- 

vetird  hcfort'  th(^  (•nsi^l  of  ill iiitlict  arrived,  evhihits 

Home  poii.ts  ot'  iiiterent,  cuiuieeted  with  «'ur  present 
work,  whieh   ehiin   atleiili<m        We  tlml.       \(ti»  re- 

.  1        i-   1,         ■  III  xi'ifiiil.'    the 

u^r  iiisiaiicc     It)   lie  tiiiltiwing   remarUnnle       ciiiiiii. 

Acts   mI'   the   (.riti'l    .VshciuMv,    KehniMiv 

17,   Idll'-.')    evideiH.    <.t'  ti.e    iiicrea.<ing  diirn-ulty  e.\- 

perit'liced    III   til'     ('nlnii\,   iVeliillie   w  aill  ef  t 'lel^N  ,  alld 

the  means  adwpled  to  nlieve  it. 

\.    liv  it  finticfi'd  f>i/  ihr   iiurfiiidiir,  f'lHiHst'/l,  ami    /tnrf/essrs  of 

thin    }tr,:\>nl    (ifiuiil    Assvtiihhj,    tor    (ii>(r>    j;li»r\    ltli<l    Mii'    [Ullilick 

lii'iii'fitt  nt  111.    (  nllouy,  t'l  fti«'  >M(i  that   liod  tmu'lit  jiv.Tt  lii>  licavie 

iiitliiiiu  iits  fliat  lire  now  \  iumi  \s,  'I'liiit  tlir  Ittr^l  \\r(i- 

■  •  1  1  \!.i;itlil\ 

lu'silay  Im   -•■tt  .i|i,irl  tor  ,i  ilay  "t  tfaj-t  ami   liiiniiMii-        l'.|,t.,. 

tioM.  .Villi  ili;it  i|  lir  wli'ijlv  (it'dicalfi!  to  pravt  f.-*  and 

prcaciiih^,    Vii.l   lucaiisc  ot  tin-  scarcity  nf  pastors,  many  iiiiiiistcrs 

liavciiii^  rli.irm-  of  two  nirc-*,  He  it  <Miactt(l.  'I'liat  ^ucli  iiiinistcv  shall 

ofticiatr   in   oiu-  lurf  v|iiiii    the    last    \\  fdiu'Mlay  i«t'        H'lnt'iiv  for 

cvfi'ii    iiiMiitli  ;   und   ill    III-  iitlnl    rurc  V(>nii  tlir  lir«l         .scarcity   of 

W»'diir.sday  ot   ili.'   .ii-iiiiiii   tnoiitli,   \\\A   in  (.'a-*'  of 

haM'iinr  tlirtf  (iiri'<,  tl:nt  lifc  otficiatr  in   In-   third  cnrt-  vppon  ilio 

second  VSt'diiisday  of  the  eiisiiiiii;  month  wlmli  ■-li.di   tluii  he  ilieir 

day  of  last,  'that  tin   la^t  Hcr  made  tlie  llth  of  January,  it!  II,  con- 

cerium:  the  imm-U'r^  pnachinc;  iii  the  for>'-iiiion  and  eateehisini;  m 

till'  'd'ii'rnooii  nt  evcrx  Suini.iy  he  revived  and  stand   in  tnrie,  .\ik1 

ill   ease  any  niinistir  do  taile  -o  to  doe.  Tliat    he  tnrfeil,  odd  pmind 

of  tohareoo   to   he   disposed   of  hv  thv    vesrrey  for  the   v^c  of  the 

parisli. 

II.  That    evivic   mim-ffr   shall   reside   and     ihide 

,        ,  .  ,  .  ,  ...  ,,  Minist'jrs  to 

witlun  his  I'lin    to  ptilonn  -ueh  ai  t-  ot  his  eallmui'        icsiile. 

(vi/.t.)  haptize  \veak   infants,  to  visit   tin'  sick  and  all 

other   actions    which    pertain    to    his    minister,. d    function,   vpon 

penalty  as  afort  said. 

III.  That  whire  it  soe  falls  out   ttiar  any  niim-tcr  have  induc- 
tion into  two  or  more  cures  farr  distant  otm-  from  another,  wherchv 


tlianks 
giving. 
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one  cure  musr  necessarily  he  nei^lectod,  Tt  sliall  be  lawfull  for  the 
parishioners  of  su(;h  a  euro,  to  riiukc  vse  of  any  I'fhcr  rniiii'-tcr  as  a 
lecturer  to  baptize  '>r  preach,  Pruriiled  it  be  witiiouf  prejudice  or 
hinderance  to  the  incumbent  that  first  had  his  induction,  Aiul  that 
the  privikMlije  shall  he  allowed  to  all  other  parts  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  for  repaire  to  the  parish  riiurch. 

Pay  of  \\\  That  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  [the  day  on 

which   the  last  attai;k  of  the  Indians  was  made]  he 
yearly  celebrated  by  thanksgivinge  for  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  hands  of  the  8alvag"s. 

V.  That  the  i  lection  of  every  vestry  he  in  the 
power  of  tlie  major  part  of  the  parishioners  who 
being  warm-d  will  ajtpear  to  make  choice  of  such 
men  as  by  pluraliti<'  of  \oices  shall  he  thoiiglit  fitt,  and  such 
warninge  to  be  given  either  })y  the  minister,  church-wardens  or 
head  commissioners 

Contrnnl  of  ^  '•  l'*'"*^  wherea.'^  the  church-wardens  haM'  been 

Cluiidi  very  negligent  in  the  execution  of  tlu-ir  duties  and 

office,  The  county  courts  shall  hereby  have  power  to 
call  them  into  questi(m,  SnA  if  just  cause  be,  to  punish  or  fine 
ther.i  as  the  ofl'ence  shall  deserve  ^'. 

Some  of  tliese  enactments  testify  the  desire  of  the 
Virginians  to  rerognise  the  hand  of  ( rod  in  every 
event,  whether  of  wtal  or  woe,  \\lii<*h  befel  their 
Colony  ;  at'd  others,  tl)eir  efibrts  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  impeded  the  eflicient  ministration  of  the  Gos- 
pel within  her  borders.  SulHcient  evidence,  therefore, 
is  supplied  to  ns  for  believing,  that,  if  a  more  equit- 
able and  paternal  policy  had  been  pursued  towards 
her  in  earlier  davs,  the  wishes  of  her  faithful  children 
might  have  been  accomplished,  and  their  etlbrts  fol- 
lowed with  success.  Hut  this  was  not  now  j)ermitted 
to  be.  The  seeds  of  injustice  and  neglect,  so  largely 
scattered  over  the  land,  M(;re  rapidly  producing  fruit 
after  their  own  kiiul,  depression  and  contempt;  and 
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that  sure  process,  througli  which  the  misconduct  of 
one  (T«.Mierati()ii  entails  a  heavier  burden  of  guilt  and 
misery  upon  the  generation  that  succeeds  it,  was,  day 
by  day,  developing  its  rieadly  power. 

D.iiniiosa  (|Uid  iion  imniinuit  dies.' 
.•Kta>  partiitiiin,  pt'Jor  avis,  tulit 
NO.-  nc(iiii<>ri'S,  mo\  daturos, 
Progcnii'm  vitiosiorom  ^. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  trace  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  fatal  process  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia in  that  day  The  wonder  rather  is.  that,  in  her 
early  decline  slu  liould  have  exhibited  so  many 
tokens  of  healthful  aspiration  and  energy.  Jler  tem- 
poral liberties  w(Mv  not  yet  taken  from  her;  on  the 
contrar>',  tlu^  adininistration  oi'  lierkeley  did  much 
towards  their  n-ncwal  and  security'';  and  the  Acts 
just  referred  to  pro\(;  her  readiness  to  apply  her  tem- 
poral iiitlucni'f,  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
spiritual  benctits      It'  there  are  other  in- 

'■  .  I. aws  against 

stances  in   wliidi  she  exerted  her  powers      I'lip'!*''  lit*- 

.  1    •      •  ■  cujan's    and 

HI  a  mcxle  to  he  C'lUit'-iuuetl  tor  its  sev(n*ity,      Noncoi-. 
let    it   be    remembered,  that   the    conflict 
then   raging  at    Ik. me  <.'ould   not  fail    to  inllame    the 
hearts   ut"   Ennlishineu  abroad.      AVhen  we  find    the 
Grand   As.sembly  ef  \  irginia  enacting,   at    an    early 

'  ITor.  Lit.   iii.  (M.  ^^. 

^  It  i^  31.111-11)11  t  1  oh^cne  the  prrploxity  of  Riiik,  the  histnrian 
of  Virginia,  ii.  /f.,  at  tindiiii,'  tliat  the  hherty  of  tlic  sulijt-(t  was  so 
ni'icli  rart'd  for  under  a  L'ovcriiim'nt  di.stiiii^uished  fcr  its  devotion 
to  the  Crown.  11,  tiic-  har.l,  luu  with.iut  success,  to  account  for 
the  fact  in  his  own  way  ioru-.'ttiiig  that  any  attiiiipt  to  do  so  was 
altogether  suu.'rll.ii.n> ;  mul  that  K.  >uppose  any  real  inconsistency 
to  exist  hitween  Inyalty  anil  lihcrty,  is  hut  to  indulge  one  (.f  tho 
most  unjust  am!  vulgar  jirejudices  of  Republicanism. 
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period  of  Berkeley's  government,  tlie  disability  of 
Popish  Keoiis'uits  to  liold  pu])lic  offices;  and  com- 
manding, under  a  penalty,  all  Popish  Priests  that 
might,  arrive  in  the  Colony  to  depart  tlieiiee,  within 
five  days:  or,  when  we  ri.-ad,  in  another  Act  of  the 
same  session,  an  order,  that  all  ministers  whatsoever 
residing  in  the  (\)lony  were  to  he  conformubli>  to  the 
orders  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Flugland, 
and  the  laws  tlieri'in  eslahlished,  and  not  otherwise  to 
be  admitted  to  teach  jmblicly  or  privately;  and  that 
the  (irovenior  and  Council  were  to  take  care  that  all 
Non-conformists,  should  on  due  notice  be  comj)elled  to 
depart  fi'om  the  Colony  with  all  convenience';  we  do 
but  review  luTein.  in  other  words,  the  prohibitions 
and  declaration?^  which,  in  England,  during  the  same 
period,  were  regarded  as  necessary  acts  of  -'If-defence. 
One  instan(;e,  indiM'd.  now  occurs  of  severitv  exercised 
by  the  authoritii-s  of  Virginia,  which  surjKisses  any  of 
the  same  kind  even  nnder  llarvev's  administration. 
During  the  despotic  rule  of  that  governor,  the  follow- 
ing minute  is  recorded : 

*  Octobor  7.  1<»H4,  Honry  ('olenian  cxcomnmnioutcd  for  forty 
days,  for  using  scornful  spocohos  and  puttinir  on  lii<  hat  in  church, 
when,  accordinu;  to  an  orrler  of  court,  he  was  to  acknowledgP  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  an  ott'cncc' 

But  tht>  act  of  rigour  sinks  into  insignificance,  when 
compared  with  another  which  must  have  taken  ])lace 
either  at  the  end  of  Wyat's  last,  or  the  beginning  of 
Ik'rludey's  first  administration,  and  whii^fh  is  thus 
related : 

'  UitO,  Stephen  Rpckcs  put  in  pillory  two  hours,  witli  a  i)aper  on 
his  head  expressing  his  otfcncp,  tined  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  im- 


'.^^- 
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prisoned  during  i)loasure  for  buying  that  his  majesty  was  at  confes- 
sion with  my  Lord  of  Cauterl'ury  '".' 

If  Prynne  coulu  hav<'  been  informed  of  this  fact 
whilst  he  was  hi'ajjing  upon  the  head  of  the  devoted 
Lanil  every  charge  wliich  ingemiity,  sharpened  by 
malice,  couid  smuggest,  he  wmlil  hav  desired  no  bet- 
ter means  of  aggravating  the  odium  which,  in  any  and 
every  place,  he  strove  to  aflix  to  the  name  of  that 
Prelate. 

The  rigoroii.''  decrees  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  lligh-C<Mi(mission  Ci'urt  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  s«'en  (juitikened  into  more 
vigorous  action  tht^  antagonism  which  it 
sought  to  Hiihdnc.  Jjike  acts  of  severity  now  com- 
nutteil  in  the  Colony,  produced  Uke  consequences,  and 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  a 
sympathy  with  those  very  Puritans  of  New  Etighmd, 
between  whom  and  tliemselves  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture were  labouring  tu  erect  an  in8urmountal)lc  bar- 
rier. At  an  earl}  [leriod  of  Berkeley's  government, 
gome  of  the  people  o\'  Virginia  applied  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  entn^ating  them  to  send 
ministers  of  the  Oospel  into  their  country,  that  its 
inhabitants  nn<,'ht  receive  a  larger  measure  of  the 
spiritual  privileges  which  t'ley  longed  for.  The  appli- 
cation was  acceded  to.  Three  Coiij^re^rational  Mia- 
sionaries,  as  tixy  were  called,  went  forthwith  to  A'ir- 
ginia;  but,  the  law  just  cited,  passed  the  same  year, 
and  probably  for  the  exprt'ss  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing this  movement,  made  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  eontinu(>  their  ministratums  in  the  Color.v  ;  and 
the}    departed,   imt  \utliout  having   received   several 
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marks  of  private  syinpathy  and  gratitudo  from  those 
to  wlioin  they  had  oft'cred  their  services,  and  who  were 
forced  to  relinquish  them  ". 

K.markabie  An  cvciit  occurred  about  the  same  time 

c'a.sidi'and  ^o  EiijL^land,  whicli  shows  in  a  remiirkable 
manner  the  sympathy  felt  and  expre8S(!d 
by  many  of  her  people,  aiiud  their  own 
diffieulties,  for  tJiose  experienced  in  her  Colonies ; 
and  alfso  their  sense  of  the  duties  which  their  posses- 
sion of  Colonies  imposed  npon  the  wliole  realm.  It 
was  the  presentation  of  a  Petition,  in  lUll,  by 
'Master  AVilliam  Castell,  Parson  of  Courtenhall  in 
the  county  ol"  JS'^orthainpton,  to  the  Iliji^di  Court  of 
Parliameiit  then  assembled,  for  the  propai,'ating  of  the 
Gospel  in  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  aud  for  the 
settling  o\'  our  Plafitatimis  there.'  Some  h'w  niitices 
of  our  Colonies  occur  in  the  records  of  former  Parlia- 
ments ;  1)ut  they  refer,  for  the  most  [)art,  only  to  the 
regulation  of  sundry  articles  of  commerce  between 
them  and  the  mother  country.  The  above  Petition, 
addressed  to  the  Jiong  Parliament  in  the  first  year  of 
its  session,  is,  I  believe,  the  tirst  formal  proof  of  any 
desire  to  urge  u])oii  the  Legislature  of  England  a 
regard  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  her  (."olonies. 
For  this  reason,  \  give  it  at  kMigth.  Having  stated, 
iirst  of  all,  its  object,  namelv,  to  *  propose  briefly  the 
more  tlian  ordinarv  pietv  and  charitv  of  the  worke : 
tlie  evident  necessity  and  benefit  of  the  undertaking, 
together  v\  ith  the  easinesse  of  etl'ecting  it,'  the  Petition 
proceeds  thus : 

A  gri'ater  expression  of  ]}\etj  (your  PetitioiuT  coiu;eiv<'tl»)  there 
cannot  be,  than  to  make  (Unl  known  whore  he  was  never  spoken 


''  Emerson,  tVc.  quot(>d  hy  lluwks  (Virginia),  52,  ike. 
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nor  thouifht  of,  U,  advance  the  Snepter  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  And 
now  aifaiiie  to  reduce  those,  who  at  first  were  created  after  the 
Image  of  God  fmm  flie  manifest  worship  of  devils:  To  ackriow- 
lodtfp  and  adf.r.  tlie  blessed  Triiiitie  in  Vnity,  to  doe  this,  is  to  be 
happy  Irisrr'irii.iit-'  of  effectini;  those  often  repeated  promises  of 
God,  in  making  all  nations  blessed  by  the  comniiiig  of  Christ,  and 
by  sending  his  word  to  all  lands;  It  is  to  enlarge  ereatly  the  pale 
of  the  Church;  and  to  make  those  (who  were  the  most  detestable 
pynagocues  of  Sathiui;  delightlull  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  a  high  point  of  |iiety  in  the  Queen  of  the  S(»uth.  to  come 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world  to  lieare  the  wisdome  of  Solo- 
mon. And  >o  it  WHS  in  Vbraliam,  to  leave  his  native  eountroy  for 
the  better  and  more  free  service  of  his  God. 

And  certainelv  it  will  be  esteemed  no  Icsse  in  tlioso,  who  (either 
in  their  |)ersons  or  purses)  «liall  religiously  endeavour  to  make 
millions  nf  those  silly  seduced  Atnerieans,  to  heare,  utulerstand, 
and  practise  ibc  nivsterie  of  godlinesse. 

And  as  is  the  piety,  such  is  the  charity  of  the  worke,  exceeding 
great,  to  no  lesse  than  the  immortall  monies  of  innumerable  men, 
who  still  sit  in  darkne^se  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  continually 
as.«aulted  and  devoured  by  the  Dragon,  whose  greatest  delight  is  to 
bring  others  witli  himselfe  into  the  same  irrecoverable  gulfe  of  per- 
dition :  what  those  blind  and  sp'ritiiall  distress  1  Americans  are, 
we  were,  and  so  had  cotitinued,  had  not  Apo<tolicall  men  afforded 
greater  charity  unto  us,  JJivinis  orhe  liritamiis,  by  long  .lourney- 
ings.  and  not  without  great  ha/ard  of  their  lives,  then  (as  yet)  hath 
beene  shewed  by  us  unto  them. 

Wee  are  not  inde«'d  indued  with  such  eminent  extraordinary 
gifts,  as  were  the  i'ntnitive  (  hristians.  but  yet  (if  it  be  duly  consi- 
(len^di  \\i)\v  fully  and  how  purly  God  hath  imparted  his  Gospel 
unto  this  Hand,  bow  miraculously  hee  hath  lately  prr)tected  lis 
from  Spanish  invasions  iind  I'opi.sh  conspiracies;  how  (at  this  time) 
wee  abound  in  siiippinir,  and  all  manner  of  provision  for  sea :  It 
will  f)ee  foiuid  that  wee  (of  all  nations^  are  most  for  the  worke, 
and  most  ingaged  to  doe  it  in  due  thankfulnesse  to  God. 

Nor  is  the  .Vrme  of  the  Lord  shortned,  or  his  wonted  bounty  so 
restrained,  but  that  undertaking  the  voyage  princijially  for  (Jod's 
gh)ry,  and  in  comjjassion  to  men's  soules,  we  may  expect  a  more 
then  an  ordinary  ble>s,ng  from  hnii,  whose  usuall  ciistome  is  to 
honour  those  that  honour  him,  and  most  abundantly  even  in  this 
life,  to  reconipenee  such  religiou."  undertakings. 
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The  Spaniard  bousteth  much  of  what  lie  hath  rlriady  done  in 
this  kind;  but  Iheir  nwnc  Authors  rt'port  their  uiu-hriatmn  be- 
haviour, csjUH-ially  their  nionstmus  rruelties,  t(»  bee  such  as  they 
caused  the  Infidels  to  detest  tbi'  name  of  Christ.  Your  wisednmea 
may  judt^e  of  the  Lyon  by  liis  claw.  In  one  of  tbcir  Hands,  called 
Ilispaniola,  of  2(MI0()(>  men.  as  IJenzo  (in  his  Italian  historie) 
affirmetli,  they  had  not  left  150  soules.  Aid  Lipsius  justly  com- 
plaineth,  that  wberesoever  tbey  mme,  they  cut  dov  r.e  men  as  tliey 
did  eorne,  without  any  coni]iassion  !  And  as  for  those  that  sur- 
vive«l,  they  b<)U!J:Iit  their  lives  at  dearc  rates:  for  they  put  them  to 
beare  their  carriages  from  place  to  pla(;e,  uud  if  they  iayled  by  the 
way,  tbey  either  miserably  disnuMubered,  or  kilb-d  tbem  outright. 
They  lodged  thcin  liki'  brute  beasts  under  the  planks  of  their  ships, 
till  their  tlesli  rotted  trom  their  backs'  And  it  any  fay  led  in  the 
full  performance  <if  his  daily  laske,  bee  was  sure  to  bee  whipped 
till  his  body  distdled  with  gore  blood,  and  tbeii  poured  tbey  in 
eithiT  molten  pitch  or  scalding  oyle  to  supple  him 

A  very  strange  and  unlikely  way  to  worke  Intidels  unto  tlie  faith, 
neither  yet  could  tliey  (if  they  would)  impart  unto  others  the  Gog- 
pel  in  the  truth  and  purity  thereof,  who  have  it  not  themselves, 
but  very  corruptly,  accompanied  with  many  idle,  absurd,  idolatrous 
inveinions  of  their  owne,  which  are  but  as  so  many  superstructures 
wickedly  ojipressing,  if  not  utterly  subverting,  tbe  very  foundations 
of  ('bristianity. 

And  although  some  of  the  reformed  religion,  Knglisb,  Scotch, 
French,  and  Dutch,  have  already  taken  Ujt  their  babit-itn'iis  in 
those  parts,  yet  hath  tiu'ir  going  timber  (as  yet)  beene  to  small 
purpose,  for  tbe  converting  of  those  nations  .  either  for  that  they 
have  placed  themselves  but  in  tbe  skirts  of  America,  where  there 
nre  Init  few  natives  (as  those  of  New  i'lnglandj,  or  else  for  want  of 
able  and  conscionable  Ministers  las  in  Virginia),  tbey  themselves 
are  become  »!xci'eding  rude,  more  likely  to  turue  Heathen,  then  to 
turn  others  to  the  Christian  faith  '2. 
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The  terms  in  wliich  tliiis  Petition  is 
expressed,  and  the  faet  that  it  was  the 
earliest  Petition  of  the  kind  addressed  to 


^2  Vol,  i.  of  MSS.,   &c.  on  American    Colonies   m   Lambeth 
Library,     Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  i.  527 — ^'^2. 
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an  Eiii^nsh  Parliarnetit,  an;  of  tlu^tiiselves  suUicient  to 
invest  it  with  pcniliar  inteivst.  But,  that  interest  is 
increased,  when  we  come  to  review  tlio  names  of  some 
wlu)  were  ass()ci:it(>d  with  WiUiani  Castell  in  tlie 
promotion  of  it.  The  name  nf  Edmund  Edmund 
Cast(>ll  is  attache.l  \u  the  Petition,  -a  ^'^•"^»'- 
rehitive,  prohablN ,  as  well  as  natnesako  of  the  '  Parson 
of  Courteiihair  win.  presented  it,— but  mudi  better 
known  to  the  worhl  as  tlic  lahnnuus  and  poverty- 
stricken  scholar,  who.  In  his  valuable  Polyglot 
L(>xicon,  assisted  the  noble  undertakinL,'  of  Brian 
Walton,  and  ^^as  himself  assisted  by  one  greater  than 
both, — whose  services  will  he  hereafter  described, — 
Edward  Pocoek.  Th(t  Petition  \\as  further  '  ap|)roved 
by  seventy  able  English  Hivines,' of  Avhotn  thu-ty  were 
'ministers  of  London,'  Robert  Sandt-rson,  Joseph 
Caryl,  Edmund  Calamy.  and  others;  til'teen  were 
ministers  of  other  counties;  and  the  n'mainder  were 
'worthy  ministers  of  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough, 
where  tlu;  Petitioner  liveth.'     It  is  added  also,  that  it 


was  approved  bv  '  Master  Alexander 


ap 


'y 


Hend 


erson. 


and 


som 
rem 


e  worth}  ministers  of  Scothmd.'  Now,  when  it  is 
embered,  that  Caryl  and  Calamy  became  after- 
wards not  only  members  of  the  Assembly  of  l>ivin«>s, 
but  constantlv  attended  its  sittinus:  and  that  the 
latter  was  one  (jf  th(^  writers,  referred  to  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  initials  ot  whose  names  composed  the 
title  of  Smectymnuus '^ :  and,  further,  whin  it  is  re- 
membered, that  Henderson  and  the  other  Presby- 
terian Commissioners  from  Scotland,  were  foremost  in 
promoting  those  measures  in  th(,'  same  Assembly, 
which    eudi'd    in    the    temporary    overthrow  of    our 


"  See  Vol,  i.  p.  4-JO,  note. 
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Church  ;  it  will  probiibly  appear  to  many,  that  tliis 
Pt'titioii  wa8  liolhiii}.^  oIhi)  tliaii  a  iiiuvLMiiiMit  of  the 
Non-('(.iit()rriiiMt  part\  to  ffi'in  their  own  endjs;  and  is, 
ill  no  '.ensf,  worthy  of  being  rcgiirded  as  the  expres- 
si'jn  of  faithful  ministers  t»f  our  own  eommunion.  1 
do  not  however  believe  that  this  would  be  a  right  con- 
clusiion.  The  Assenil)l\  of  Divines  was  not  sunmioned 
until  two  years  afUT  the  pn'sentalii)i)  ot  this  Pftitiou ; 
and,  although  that  wa>  a  britf  interval,  >et  the  growth 
of  divisions  within  the  same  period  became  so  rapid, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  argue,  that,  btvause  some 
persons  wlio  signed  the  Petition  were  founil,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  irreooncileably  hostile  to  the  polity 
and  ordinances  of  the  (Jhurch, therefore  all  who  nigned 
it  were  evil  atl'tcted  towards  them  at  its  connnence- 
m«'nt.  On  tin;  contrary,  there  were  several,  among 
Ler  Tuost  sincere  and  devoted  ministers,  who,  seeing 
the  conllict  about  to  be  waged  b«^tween  her  and  her 
many  adversaries,  threw  themselves  between  the  con- 
tending ])arties  with  the  single  desire  to  stop  the 
collision  ;  and,  had  their  counsel  been  heard,  and  their 
example  followed,  the  ruuious  consequences  of  the 
shock  might,  even  then,  have  been  averted.  These 
men,  regaiding  oidy  the  high  and  holy  duties  to  which 
the  Petition  referred,  would  neither  disown  its  ap- 
proval by  JIender^on  and  others  from  Scotland,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  give  it;  nor  stand  aloof  Jrom 
others  of  their  own  communion,  with  whom,  as  the 
event  proved,  Henderson  was  found  to  sympathize 
more  intimately  than  with  themselves.  They  looked 
to  the  wants  of  their  i'ellow -countrymen  and  of  the 
heathen  in  fG"eign  lands ;  confess(.'d  the  obligation 
which  rested  upon  England  to  help  them  ;  and  ca].ed 
upon  the   Parliament    of  England  to  discharge  that 
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ohliu'ation.  This  I  l)elie\e  to  hr  the  reason  why  wo 
lind  tlu'  name  of  the  eelehrated  Robert  ,|„,„,,t 
Siuiders(Mi.  afterwards  Bishtip  o['  liiiieolii, 
at  the  h.?ad  ..f  the  I.ondoii  Ch-rgy  who  bore  testi- 
mony lo  the  piety  and  ne«  <1  v\'  Castell's  Petition. 
>'()iie  loved  the  ciiunh  of  Kiiu'land  mure  aHeetion- 
atelv  Ihiin  did  that  givat  an.l  L,'(H.d  man.  None 
arkiK.vsledij,.,!  l„>f  autheiity  more  f:iithfiilly,  obeyed 
it  more  rcNcrenllv,  or  vindicated  it  more  ably.  Yet, 
hesernpKd  not  in  this  Petition  to  eo-operate,  in  all 
kindnt'ss  and  .-iinecritv,  with  those  who  might  difi'er 
from  him,  as  long  as  he  eould  do  so  without  a  eom- 
promise  of  j)rineiple.  And,  herein,  he  did  but  mani- 
fest the  same  conciliatory  spirit  which  led  him,  as  I 
have  aln>ady  remarked,  to  deprecate,  in  his  letter  to 
Land,  the  attempt  made  by  that  Prelate  to  force  upon 
the  t'lcri,'y  lh(>  oath  prescribed  by  the  ('anons  of 
1040,  He  hereby  jiromoted  also,  in  another  way, 
that  work  cd"  mediation  which,  1/aak  Walton  says, 
was  entrusted  to  his  bauds  in  that  fearful  cri.sis. 
Walton  makes  no  mention,  indeed,  of  this  Petition; 
but,  in  lliil,  the  year  in  which  it  was  presented,  he 
relates  that  Sanderson  was  deputed,  with  two  more  of 
the  Convocation,  to  conl'er  with  certain  persons  who 
were  anxious  to  im))ose  the  Sccttch  Covenant  upon 
the  English  jieople,  and  to  puiui  out  the  method 
which  seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  heal  the  ditfer- 
euces  between  the  two  parties.  They  met,  he  tells 
us,  privately  twice  a  week  at  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's bouse,  for  the  space  (jf  three  mouths  or 
more.  And  the  plan  which  Sanderson  then  drew  out 
for  a  reconcMliation  of  their  ditlertnces  only  became 
useless  bv  reason  of  the  collision  which  ensued,  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  every  pleader,  come  from  vshat 


Inoreasiiij; 
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(}uart(T  it  nuL^ht'V  Tluit  Sandrrson  nliould  have 
failt'd  in  rfl'd'ctin^'  a  rt'concilintion,  uikIcm'  hucIi  circum- 
siances,  is  uutlunt^  NNduJcrriil.  But,  that  ho  Hhoiild 
have  made  the  attiiiipt,  and  porscvcrcd  in  ifnowinsj;  it, 
as  iuni;  as  lie  was  ahic;  and,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
appalling'  danj^ers  whieh  ;)rebs«'d  upon  him  at  houie, 
he  shoiihl  have  rememliered  liis  brethren  in  distant 
climes,  and  (Umc  what  in  liim  lay  to  )ielp  them, — as 
his  name  to  (  asieirs  Petition  lestilies, — are  faets 
wliieh,  alter  tlu-  h»j)se  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

I'he  diDieulties  of  his  lirethren,  in  those 
distant  elimes,  rapidly  increased,  '''he  pro- 
eeedii.gs  in  Knglanil,  which  made  havoc  of 
the  teuijioral  possessions  of  the  Church,  ami  assailed 
lier  spu'itual  ordinances,  -forbiddijig,  under  pains  and 
penaltii's,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  I'onuuon  Prayer, 
and  making  the  observance  of  the  Direetory  for 
])ublic  worship  compulsory  upon  all, — soon  made 
themylves  felt  in  N'irginia,  The  same  (puck  success, 
iovieed,  did  not  there  follow  tliem  :  for  lierkelev  was 
brave  as  he  was  loyal,  and  the  majority  of  ihe  Colo- 
nists stood  firmly  by  him.  So  little  moved  were  they, 
indeed,  at  lirst  by  what  was  |)assing  at  home,  that  the 
Acts  hitelv  recited, — with  respect  to  tlu?  residence 
aiul  other  duties  ol"  the  Ch'rgy,  the  appointment  of 
fasts  and  thanksgiving,  the  otfice  of  lectu»'ers,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  bounds  of  Parishes, — were  jiassed  in 
those  very  year.^  o\'  Berkeley's  government,  wliich 
witnes-sed  tlve  ascendancy  of  the  P  esbyterian  party  in 
England  and  the  execution  of  L.iud.  Neverthe>less, 
as  time  passed  on,  a  gradual  ilisatfection  tow^arda  the 


1^  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson,  298. 
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Cliurcli  spread  amunp;  tlio  inlmbitiintsi  of  tho  Colony, 
anil  influenccil  houw  cvcm  ot'  tlic  CUtuv  tlioniselvrs. 
This  i'eclini.':,  it  was  aticniidcd  to  du'ck. — not,  as  it 
Tiiif^dit  and  oiiL,dd,  to  luivi'  bocn,  by  takini,'  rare  to  have 
pntvidful  in  proper  time  a  sufHcient  ninnber  of  faith- 
ful Mild  (h'voted  men,  -but  by  a  ntatute  of  tlio  (Jraud 
AMHeinbly.  Thus,  mi  tlic  Mrd  of  November,  lOIT.noino 
months  after  the  >»  i/ure  of  thi'  person  of  (Miarle>«  1., 
the  I'ollowiug  eiiaetment  w as  pansetJ : — 

VpoM  (livers  iiifurniatioiis  jtrosentcd  to  tliih  Asscinhly  ft«;aiiist 
Bovcrnll  ministers  lor  iluiio  lU'Klccts  and  rtfractory  n  f'u>eni^  after 
warninti;  irivm  them  fn  ifini  inmiimn  j)ruypr  or  disint-  •■'rvicf  vpon 
the  Sfdtlioth  duves.  .antrary  to  the  ranuns  nt  the  rhurch  and  acts 
of  I'arlianu'nt  tlienin  rstaldi  u'd  ;  lor  future  reniethe  luTfof ;  /ie  it 
enarled  hy  the  dov.'  f.'nuni'il  ami  Ituri/psurs  i>f  this  (tiand  As- 
seinhly.  Thai  all  mudsters  in  thfir  Hestrall  cun-s  throui^luuit  the 
eoUony  due  dueiy  vpon  e\cry  Sahhoth  day  road  riueli  prayers  as  are 
appointt'd  and  prescnhed  ^ntu  them  hy  the  said  honkr  c^f  eoni- 
inon  prayer,  And  l)i'  il  further  enacted  as*  a  p.-naltie  to  sneh  as  have 
ni'ijlected  or  sh;tll  neirlect  their  duty  herein,  That  no  parishioner 
shall  he  compelled  either  l)y  distresse  or  otherwise  lo  pay  any  man- 
ner of  lythes  or  dutyes  to  any  unconformist  m  aforesaid  '^. 

Siicl;    was  the    lau<?uaoe  of  the  rulers       ,,       ,  , 

"       ^  She  resists 

of  Virtrinia,  and  such  their  rcHolutiou,  to      t'>i'  t'"'"- 

III  1  !•    1  T  »     '  1  nioiiwi'altn. 

uphold  publicly  the  ordniauees  ot  the 
Church  within  her  ])ordt!rs.  at  the  time  when  she  was 
laid  prostrati^  at  home,  and  her  scattered  (diihlren  were 
enabled,  only  in  secret  places  and  amid  daiii^eris  and 
alarms,  to  observe  any  portion  of  her  ritual.  A.ud, 
when  at  length  the  tidings  reached  them  that  Charles 
had  died  npon  the  scatVold,  they  boldly  disavowed  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  A\hich  led  to  that  fatal 
issue.     The   first   Act   passed    by   them   afterwards, 


'*  Ilening,  i.  ;}41 
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()rt()})or  10.  I(il!>.  (k'cliired  Hint,  \sliatst»(  v<  r  fuTMOii, 
wlw'llior  slriiiiyor  or  iiilKibilJUit  of  tin-  (\»loiis ,  hlioiild 
go  ulioiit  t<»  (ItMi'iid  tlir  latr  trait(»rous  |)ro('i't'iliii^.s,  or 
oil  in  t|;j('8li(iii  tlie  mifloiibtcd  ami  iiihcrcnt  riLilit  ot 
(.'liarlrrt  II.  to  the  isnpreiiu'  ^ovcniiiieiit  nl  \'irL;inia, 
U!h1  all  tlu^  rot  of  Win  (loiiuiiioiih  ;  or  slioiild  ^.[)roud 
abroad  aiiioMi,'  llir  projdo  an\  liuiii;  lliat  miLdit  li'iid 
to  lostitii  tlir  |)ii\\f'r  and  nnthority  of  the  (iovcriior  or 
GovernuuMit  llicii  rxiHtin;.,'  in  tlu'  ("olonv,  oiilicr  in 
civil  or  t  rclrHia.-Htii'al  i-ausi'?*,  Hliould  bo  Judgod  gnilly 
of  lii'di  trtuson '". 

Suhmits  111  lint  ii  \\a.'i  itnixtssiblc  lliat  tins  rofnisai 

to  ai'knowlodi^M'  tlu'  antlioritv  of  tlio  Coni- 
moiiwoaltli  I'oiiid  be  lony-  tuaintaiiUMJ.  Cronivvoll's 
(Mirr^y,  triinnpiiant  in  iMiyjIand,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, soon  made  il  self  felt  in  cvrrv  l)art  of  tbr  r"in<;li.«b 
poHSL'Hsiuns  abt'oad  ;  and,  ui  Kif)!.  a  s(jiiadron  of  Sir 
(ioorijo  A)S('u<  s*  Hort,  wliirb  bad  already  forced  Bar- 
bados and  other  islands  in  tbe  West  Indies  to  yield 
to  tbe  Proteetor,  extorted  tbe  like  Hobniissioii  tVoni 
Virginia.  CoiMinissioners  were  ajtpoiided  by  tbe 
Conned  of  State  in  KiiLjland,  for  tbe  [)urp(»se  of  seeing 
tbat  due  obedience  \sas  rendered  to  tlut  Couiniou- 
wealtb,  Tbeir  instriuitions  were  t'-  ensure  ])ardou 
and  indcmnitv  to  all  inbabitants  ol  tbe  Cob)nv,  wbo 
sboulil  acknowledge  tbeir  authority,  and  to  o])|)ress, 
by  every  means  in  tbeir  ])0vver,  all  wbo  rejected  it. 
Tbey  were,  fort  her. 

'  to  cau9«  the  st'vcral  Acts  of  Parliiunent  ajjainst  Kiiigsliiji  . '11111  (he 
Houst'  of  liordg  to  be  rcceiviil  and  publislit'd,  ns  also  tho  Acts  for 
abolishing  I  be  boulv  of  ("oninion  Prayer,  and  for  subscribing  the 
Kngagemenr,  and  all  uth«T  Acts  tlierewith  d»'livered  '".' 


">  lb.  ;i:,!j— :{oi. 


'7  Thurloo's  State  ra[.ers,  i.  1U7. 
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Novcrtlu'icss,  tlu'  Artii'l<'!4  of  SurnMulur  Arti.i.s  ..f 
plainly  show,  that  th'>  ( 'oinniissioricrs  woro  '  "'""'•■  • 
iiol  alih,  or  ♦hoiiu'ht  it  not  j)riiilriit.  to  eiirry  thrso  in- 
Mtnirtioii.s  into  rtl'rrt  i?i  \'ir!;niia.  l'"or,  not  i>\\\\  wcro 
full  rniiis.sinii  iiiid  indcnuiity  i^runtrd  for  nil  arts  tloiio 
l»v  ilH  iiihahitMiits  a^MiMr^t  tlic  C'ommotnvHilth.  and  the 
prixilrijcM  iih-h-r  f  .niior  I'a'M-iits  still  smnvd  to  them; 
but  til.  use  u['  I  ho  Hook  of  (  ..iniMoii  IVayer  wiis 
peniiif)(>d  t.r  (.nr  ynv  provided  thai  the  inatterH 
eoiitaiiinl  ih  it  ronrfrinMi;  the  m-'iiarfliN  \^t'|•e  iu)t 
iriaiK  |Hil)li.-,  ih.  ('ler;,'y  also  wen-  .  outiimt'd  in  their 
places;  anil  th.  paMnnil  of  then  aet•u^t()lIl<'d  dues 
retained  for  the  satiu'  jicrind  Morto\er.  tieilhor 
Hrrkeley,  ii(-r  lln'  iiicinher>  of  the  Coiiiicil.  H.'r(>  to 
he  (»hlij;od  to  taU.'  any  oath  (»r  eiin^agcnirnt  to  tlie 
Coiniiioiiw.'altii  for  a  whole  year,  nor  to  •  he  censured 
for  jirayiiii;  for  or  speakiiiu'  ^^''H  of  the  Kini;,  durinj? 
the  same  |)criod.  in  tlunr  |)nvate  hiinses  or  neiLjhhour- 
ing  confcnMiiT  "  They  were  aluo  l'>  ha\e  full  liherty 
to  sidl  their  I  states;  to  de[»aj't  without  inolestatiou,  at 
thf!  end  of  ji  year,  for  Holland  or  Knglaud  ;  and,  In 
ease  of  i^oin^  to  tho  taller,  to  Ik;  exempt  IVom  arrest 
for  six  months  alter  t  heir  arrival '\  Uichard  IJenett, 
one  ol  the  (ominissioner-,  was  (dected  (xovefiKM*  bv 
the  (irand  \sseinhly,  in  tin  cooui  of  l^erkeley  ;  and 
riavborne,  whose  Irea'du'rou.s  and  txreetU  si»irit  had 
tem[)ted  him  to  In,"  made  another  of  the  t'onnuks- 
sioners.  found  iu>  dilHetdtx  in  retaituni,^  the  same 
oftiee  of  Secretary  which  he  had  filled  uuder  the 
fonner  government  '^ 

'"  H.Miiiii;,  i.  3»;3— 3(17. 

'■'  Not  only  liiiii'tt,  liiit  all  his  <n(V('Psor<,  Ditrgcs  in  I'ior),  Ma- 
thews in  HJ.'in.  iiiid  Hcrkclcy  in  Hi'y'j,  wnv  likewise  aitpeint 'il  by 
the  Assembly,  and  not  by  the  Parliament  or  Crouiwell,  as  Robert- 
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Acts  respect- 
in;.'  Indian 
rliildri'ii, 
I'ari^lK-. 

and   Minis- 
ters,  in 
lOJl  ,>. 


Tlie  ('oloiiial  Lcfrisljituro  at  tins  time 
passed  an  Act,  providinj^  tliat  iitdiaii 
diildron,  M'lich  taken  as  servants,  sliould 
he  brou^dit  up  in  the  Christian  religion''"'; 
and,  again,  oilier.^  with  reference  to  the 

provision  designed  generally  tor  the  spiritual  wants  of 

Virgijiia : 

WlitTPas  fh«rf  firi'  many  places  rlostituto  of  ministers,  and  like 
still  to  cDntiniii'  M)t\  tlu'  pcojiic  cctnUMit  not  payin^f  rlu'ir  accus- 
tomi'd  (lilts,  vvlnili  makes  fluni  ni'uligfnt  t<i  procnif  fhuso  which 
should  teach  ami  in-^truct  thtio,  soc  by  this  nnprovidcnt  saveing 
they  loose  the  greatest  henetill  and  comlort  m  Chri.-nan  can  have, 
h)  hearing  the  word  and  vsf  nt  th<'  l)lessed  sacrarnents,  Therefure 
hr  it  piuiftcil  lifi  fhts  prcuf'ii/  tiraml  Assem/jli/,  That  all  <  (juinys 
not  laid  out  HI  parisiu'S  shall  l)e  divided  into  parishes  the  nest 
county  court  after  p»il>lication  hereof,  and  that  all  tit huhle  persons 
in  every  pan^li  within  this  collony  respectively,  in  the  \acancy  of 
their  minister,  pay  l.'i  Ih.  of  tobacco  per  poll  yearly,  and  that  to- 
bacco to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  coninnssioiK'r''  of  the 
Severall  couiitie>,  to  he  b\  thetn  disposed  of  in  the  hrst  place  for 
the  building  of  a  i)an>h  «'hureli,  an<l  afterwards  the  surplusage 
thereof  (it  any  be)  lo  iio  towards  the  purchaseing  of  a  gleab  and 
stocis  for  tht  next  minister  that  shall  be  settled  there  ;  Provided 
that  the  \estrys  of  the  severall  parishes  be  responsitjle  for  the  said 
tobacco  so  leavied. 

The  reseuiblance  of  the  language  in  the  above  Act 
to  that  of  nianv  Avhicli  have  be(>n  alr<^ady  cited  with 
respect  to  C'hureh  tnatters,  and  the  entire  abseuce  of 
any  jjnblie  ju-oof  that  any  other  mode  of  eondncting 
Divijie  worship,  save  that  according  to  the  rites  of 
our  Church,  was  then  recognised  in  the  Colony,  make 
it  highly  probable  that  thc^  toleration  of  its  ]5ook  of 

son  and  other  historians  have  said.     lb.  5,  and  note  to  pp.  it2(i. 
371. 

2"  lb.  4I(».     Another  Act  was  passed  in  Hi*)'],  making  it  penal 
lo  steal  an  Indian.      lb.  4{!l. 
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Common  Prayei',  whieh  had  been  expressly  jj^ranted 
for  a  \ tar,  when  Virmnia  was  first  brought  under  tlio 
Commomvealth,  was  stUl  connived  at. 

Oiii'  of  tlie  Acts  coneeruing  ministers  was  de- 
sigiHMl  lo  giv«^  increased  farihties  for  the  introduction 
ol'  them  into  the  Cok)ny,  and  is  thus  expressed : 

Wlirrcay  many  .  ..ngregarions  in  this  collonv  are  destitute  of 
minister-  wh.reliy  n-ligion  and  devotion  cannot  but  sutler  much 
impairment  and  decav,  which  want  <'f  the  destitute  congregations 
ought  tr,.  he  supphi-a  by  all  mearu■^  possible  to  be  vsed,  As  also  to 
invite  and  encourage  ministers  to  repairc  thither  and  merchants  to 
lu'iiii;  thfiTi  in,  }U'p  it  therefore  hi'ielnj  cnnrleil  tor  the  rea:4on9 
aforesaid,  'Diaf  what  person  or  persons  >oever  shall  at  his  or  their 
projiur  cnst  and  change  transport  a  -ii^hcient  minister  into  this 
collonv  without  agreement  made  with  hini.  shall  receive  for  satis- 
faction of  hi>  or  their  said  charges  of  him  the  said  minister  or  they 
that  shall  eiitertainc  hun  tor  their  minister,  twenty  jiounds  sterling 
by  bill  of  (  vchange  or  two  rhonsand  |>ounds  of  tobacco,  and  also 
tor  wliat  iiumt  y  shall  be  disbursed  for  them  besides  their  transport- 
ation to  t)e  allowed  for. 

In  t)ie  stiine  session  was  passed  anotlier  Act, 

For  encouragement  ot  the  ministers  in  the  country  and  that  they 
may  be  the  better  enaldid  to  attend  both  pubhck  commands  and 
their  private  cures,  It  is  ordered,  that  from  heni'eforth  each 
minister,  in  his  nwne  per-^on  with  six  other  servants  of  his  family 
shall  bf  free  from  |)ubli(|iie  levies,  Allwaii-s  provided  they  be  ex- 
amim-d  by  Mr.  Phillip  Mallory  and  Mr.  John  Green,  and  tin  y  to 
certitye  their  aliilitus  to  the  (tovernour  and  Councill,  who  are  to 
proceed  according  tc  their  indgemeut-'. 

I  trace  in  this  Act  another  proof  of  the  conchision 
already  drasvn,  that  the  ministrations  of  Christianitv, 
as  far  as  llicy  were  then  exhibited  in  Virginia,  were, 
in  substance,  cenikK'ted  jircording  to  the  rites  of  our 
Churcli .  for  tlie  I'hilip  .Mallory,  here  named  as  one 
of  the  examiners,  is  he  whom  I  have  already  noticed, 

^'  lb.  Wm.  41«.  424. 
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by  autlcipiitioii,  as  the  Clerj^ymaii  who  was  selected, 
on  account  of  liis  eminent  t'aitlifulness  and  diligence, 
to  luidcrlako  the  j>romotion  of  the  Church  afl'airs  of 
the  Colony  in  England,  after  the  Keatoration  *^  It 
is  true,  as  lleniug  observes,  that  no  formal  injunction 
of  obedience  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  «)ur 
Church  occiu's  iu  any  records  of  tlie  Oraiid  j\ssembly 
during  the  Commonwealth;  and  tliat  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  ministers  and  other  parochial  affairs, 
W(?re  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people  ^ '.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true,  and  the  testimonies  just  cited  prove, 
that,  m  thi;  exercise  of  their  discretion,  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  anxious  to  retain,  and  did  retain, 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Flngland. 
.  ,    ,,  Another    Act    of   tlie    Colonial   Legis- 

Acts   lor    re-  " 

sfiait.ini;  hiturc,    at    tliis    time,    decreed    that    all 

en  re  ami 

oi)-(r\in^  pers(ms    guiltv  <"f  druidvonness,  or    blas- 

the  S.ibbdth.        \  .        ^         '  .  '  ... 

phemmg,  or  sweanng,  or  scandalous  livnig 
in  adultery  and  fornication,  should  be  held  incapable 
of  being  witnesses,  or  of  bearing  any  pul)lic  office  in 
the  government.  IVcuidary  fines  also  were  e^  acted 
of  such  otfinulers  in  extreme  cases.  And,  upon  those 
whii  did  ncjt  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  who  journeyed  on 
that  day  (except  in  (jases  of  great  emergency),  who 
loaded  boats,  or  fired  off  guns,  or  connnitted  any 
other  act  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  it,  was  im- 
posed the  jtaymeni  of  ](>()  lb.  of  tobacco,  or  the 
pui'.iMhment  of  benig  laid  in  the  stocks.  We  here  see 
a  continuance  of  the  same  spirit  of  h^gislation  which 
had  i)re\jiiled  in  that  age,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colouy  :  and  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Puritan 
discipline    of  the  neighbouring    settlements    in  New 
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England.  The  stringency  of  such  regulations  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  otfeuces  which  1  hoy  were  intended  to  check; 
offences,  fn^ni  somi;  of  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  legislators  tlumiselvea  were  not  exempt,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  passed 
in  UmS-*), 

'That  th.  first  time  any  m.-mbcr  of  this  house  sliall  by  the  major 
part  <if  the  house  b.'  adjiulged  to  ho  disgiiised  with  overmuch 
drinke  he  shall  forfeit  one  hundri'il  pounds  of  tobacco,'  &c." 

In  the  sauu  year,  A'irgiiiia  received  intelligence  of 
the  death,  oi'  Oliver  Cronrw-ll,  and  orders  to  proc^'^im 
forthwith  ]\)<  .son  liichard  as  Lord  Protector.  After 
BOMie  hesitation,  the  Governor  and  Council  expressed, 
in  general  terms,  the  recognition  of  the  authority 
thus  imposed  on  them  ;  and  Committees  of  the 
Gem:!ral  Assemblv  vvere  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  under  t\w  new  government,  the  jirivileges 
enjoyed  in  former  years".  The  reckless  and  inde- 
fatigable Clay  borne,  after  a  brit'f  surrender  of  his 
otiice  of  iSccretary  of  State,  in  1('.)7-H,  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  it  ;  and  contrived  to  oe  confirmed  therein, 
even  after  the  authority  of  the  Counnonwealth  ceased 
to  be  recognised  ■"'. 

That  issue  soon  arrived  ;  and  the  con-      Loyalty  of 
duct  of  tluf  Virginians  showed  that  they       ^'"""""i- 
were  eager  to  welcome  it.     Then'  submission  to  the 
Commonwealth  had  been  onlv  of  necessitv  ;  and,  even 

2'   Ibid.  433-43fl.  n08. 

-^  loid.  lOO"  -  ril.'J.  Amoui;  tlicsc  privikgt's,  Ilt'iiinff  !>»!=  rh^arly 
shown,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  Anurican  and  hlnplish  hi-<torians 
of  this  pi'riod.  that  \'irgiuia  was  entitled  to  that  of  free  trade  with 
all  the  world. 


2') 
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•;-* 


^V  ■■••    '  uiititiy^yuoli  rircumHt:mco8,  had  nover  been  complete. 

'a*  y.  •^"''^fcie  co^diliojis  obtainefl  upon  their  first  surrender, 
/w        altliiou!2;h    granted   onlv   for    a    time,  were,   in    many 

•  ■  ^S  J^^^l^'^'^^:  vii'tually  prolonged  throiiQ;l\out  the  whole 
periptl  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Tiiey  elected  their 
*  *  "  own  Governors ;  the  members  of  their  Council  and 
their  ll(»use  of  liurgesseb  were,  i'nr  the  most  part, 
tlie  same  as  they  bad  been  in  t  Jie  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  the  aifeeviona  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
still  v\)th  his  son.  the  King,  in  his  cxile.  Many  of 
the  Royalist  |)arty,  moreover,  exiles,  like  their  King, 
from  hoJiK  .  tound  Berkeley's  house  and  purse  open  to 
them  iji  \  irginia^'.  Charles  liimself  looked  to  it  as 
a  <t>untry  lu  whicli  his  authority  was  still  respected; 
for  he  sent  thither  a  ('omnussion  from  Breda,  in  LGoO, 
to  Berkeley,  as  (lovernor;  and  Clarendon  relates  that 
Berkeley,  at  one  tune,  wrote  to  the  King,  inviting 
him  to  \'irginia,  as  his  surest  resting-place,-".  Hence, 
feelings  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  monarchy 
were  kept  alive  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  feelings,  akin  to  those  which  animated  so 
many  of  tlieir  countrymen  at  hcnne.  and  which  the 
poet,  whose  wit  and  learning  will  ever  be  associated 
with  th(^  history  of  that  age,  has  so  well  described, 
when  he  says,  that, 


"  NorwDod's  Narrativi-  in  ChurcliiU's  Voya4!;es,  vi.  UTi.  Nor- 
wood went  (tat  to  \  irgiiiia.  with  stvcral  m'  iht  Royalist  offi'.N.rs,  in 
1(»4!).  Ill  ivfi>  led  to  (•ll(lo^;e  that  ]»roviii.'o  as  a  placo  of  rt'fuge 
partly  liccause  lio  was  related  to  Jit'rkch-j ,  and  ;)artly  hcrause  the 
oxpi'iiditiire  rtijuirrd  for  currying  on  sug"r  works  at  Barbados,  the 
most  attrai'tivc  asylum  thon  ojx-u  to  the  uisconitited  RoMdists,  was 
jrrcater  than  he  and  his  conipanions  could  hear.  Norwood  after- 
wards ma(I(  a  ^iirvej  of  the  Hermudas. 

^*  Chalmers,  [^2 ,  Clarendon,  vi.  (J  10. 
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I  though  out.numher'd.  overthrown,  ^^  ^^/^ 

And  by  thf  fate  of  war  run  down,  '00     jw/^     '  *      ' 

Their  duty  never  was  dffeatt'd,  "       "^   '  "" 

Nor  from  thoir  oaths  and  faith  retreated; 
For  loyalty  is  *itill  the  sanu', 
Wliether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
Truf  as  the  dial  to  rhf  Sun, 
Although  it  be  not  sliiiitd  upoi 
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The    refusal    cf    Berkeley,  in    tact,    to      nerkeiey 

T  ...      .     .  .       ,  ^  r    i^\       „  ,r.„        reappointed 

leave  \  irginia,  at  the  close  ot  the  year  ,;,u'^riior, 
ODginally  gi-anted  to  liini ;  the  permis-  "•'"''"• 
sion  which  he  then  ohtaiued  to  stay  eight  months 
longer  "' ;  his  determination,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
to  remain  still  in  tlie  province ;  his  re-appomtment  by 
the  Asscmhlv  to  the  ollice  ot  (Jovernor.  upon  the 
death  (,•!"  Mailiews.  in  ]\[arch,  l()51)-tU);  the  declara- 
tion, which  tl\.'  AsscmbK  then  made,  that  the  supreme 
government  td'  the  country  sht)uld  he  vested  in  their 
body,  until  sucli  a  ('dnunission  as  they  adjudged  lawiul 
should  come  out  from  b^ugland ;  and  their  determina- 

-'  ll\idibras.  Part  iii.  fanto  ii. 

30  llening,  i.  'MM.  JJurk  justly  notices  this  as  an  act  of  great 
ponero«it\  on  the  jiarf  of  the  (Jovernor  and  C'ounnl,  ii.  100.  It 
ought  also  to  base  been  iiotici'd,  as  a  mo-f  remarkable  homage,  to 
the  exeellenee  of  BerkeK-y's  eharacter,  and  expressive  of  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  Colonial  (Nmncil  (thougli  acting  under  the  Com- 
monwealth) felt  towards  him.  Robertson  erroneously  states  that 
Berkeley  disdained  '■>  make  any  stipularimi  tor  biruself.  Works, 
\i.  2'.^!  Many  otlnr  of  llobertson's  statements  with  respect  to 
this  period  ot  \  irginia's  history  are  very  inaccurate:  but  it  should 
bf  remembered,  in  e^tenuntu)Il  of  this,  that  the  publication  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  Books  of  bis  History  of  America  was  a  posthumous 
work;  and  tb;it  bis  son,  not  having  ibe  L^uidance  of  later  authori- 
ties to  aid  him,  gave  tlie  manuscript  as  he  tnund  it.  (jrahanie  has 
repeated  Robertson's  blunder  in  nearly  his  v^ords,  i.  100,  and  tor 
him  there  is  not  the  same  excuse. 


n:-*(f*H  .,    ■t--7  *  .Fvi^fi 
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tion  to  regard,  as  null  and  void,  all  lawn,  and  clauses 
in  laws,  irn'onwistent  with  their  authoritv^':  are  so 
many  distiiu-t  eviil.'noes  to  show  that  the  spirit,  whieh 
led  to  the  Restoi'ation  iu  England,  was  already  anti- 
cipated ill  \'ir;;inia;  and,  that,  even  if  t!ie  assertion  of 
most  liislorians  be  incorrect,  that  the  Koyal  [Standard 
was  then  set  up  in  the  province",  there  were,  kevor- 
theless,  hands  ready  to  unfurl  it,  and  voices  to  bid  it 
a  joyous  welcome,  many  months  before  the  tidings 
came  across  the  Atlantic  that  it  was  again  actually 
seen  waving  upon  the  forts  and  palaces  of  the  Motber 
country. 

pjiijip  One  of  the  earliest  appointments  made 

Maiiory.  mider    Berkeley's    renewed    government, 

was  that  of  Philip  Mallory  to  be  <'lui[)lain  of  the 
Assembly.  I  have  already  referrtnl  to  the  excellent 
character  of  this  clergyman,  and  to  the  evidence, 
afforded  by  hi'>'  appointment  as  examitier  of  those  who 
came  out  during  the  Protectorate,  that  the  Church,  in 
s])ite  of  all  discouragements,  still  retained  her  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  A  irgnnans.  The  Act,  notify- 
ing his  present  appointment,  shows  that  he  had 
oflk'iat(Hl.  in  the  same  capacity,  before  the  two 
preceding  Assemblies;  and,  apparently,  without  any 
salary.  But  now,  a  rennineration  was  publicly  or- 
dered to  be  made  to  him  for  his  services ;  and  it 
was  further  ordered  tliat  he  and  Mr,  Peter  Lansdale 


■■"  Hening,  i.  r>-27— 6;H.  Uurk  wIsIk^s  to  prove  that  Ik-rkpley's 
reappointim-nt  was  tlic  act  ot  a  mob.  and  not  that  <>*  tlif  authorities 
of  Virginia,  ii.  120:  a  staten.ent  ijuite  at  variance  with  the  Acta 
recited  by  lienin^. 

3-  lleninjj  thinks,  wiih  good  reason,  that,  if  the  assertion  were 
correct,  some  notice  of  the  fact  must  have  been  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Assembly  ;  tuit  none  appears.  lb.  544,  note. 
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shoiiid  'be  desired  to  preach  at  Jamea  towue  the  next 
Assembly ''\' 

It  had  l)('(.'n  well,  if  the  public  acts  of     Act  against 
the  Assembly  under   Berkeley's  ailminis- 
tratioii  at  this  time,  and  their  elforis  to  rc-eslablisb 
and  ujihold  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  within  the 
province,  iu-ul   been  confined  to  proceedings  such  as 
these.     Jkit    truth   compels  me  to   stale  that  it  was 
this    same   (iovertior    and   Councd  of  A'irginia   from 
whom  emanated,  during  the  same  ])erif>d,  the  iiereest 
opposition  againt,!   the  admission  of  Quakers  into  tbo 
province.     The  preamble,  indeed,  ol   the  Act  for  their 
suppression,  sets   forth  that    (Quakers  were    'an   un- 
reasonable and  turbulent  set  of  jieople.'  who,  by  th'.ir 
'lies,    miracles,    false    yisions,    pro|»hecies,    and    doc- 
trines,' disturbed  the  public  peace  and  weakened  the 
bonds   of  civil   society :    and.  so  far,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  A  irginians  were   justified,  by  what  they  be- 
lieved to    be  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  excluding 
tliem.     The  rigorous  proceedings    also    which,  under 
Cromwell,  were  instituted  against  (Quakers  at  home, 
and  which  the  Puritans  renewed  wirh  such  eagerness 
in  the  C'olonies  of  New  England,  may  be  regard(>d  as 
a    further   apology  for  the    hostile  spirit    manifested 
against;  them   in  V'irginia      Nevertheless,  after  every 
allowanee    which    may    fairly    bo    made    upon    these 
several  grounds,   it   is    impossible  te   read,  without  a 
blush,  the  decree  which  exacted  the  penalty  of  ri'lOO 
sterling  from  the  mast(^r  or  commnnder  ol'  any  vessel 
who  should  brinLT  a  Quaker  into  the  Colony  ;  that  all 
Quakers   who   might    arrive    should    be  at   once    im- 
prisoned,  until    they   iuid   given    security  to    depart; 

'^^  lb.  649. 
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that  t'rcstli  jK'iialties  wvav  to  he  irjjposed  upon  tlicni, 
if  tiiev  »-unit'  ii  secoiul  tiiiio ;  tluit,  if  they  rctuniod 
a  third  time,  they  were  to  be  proeeeded  against  as 
felons ;  that  no  person  was  to  entertain  C^uakers, 
or  to  permit  any  of  their  assemhiiey  to  be  iu4d  in 
or  near  his  house,  upon  pain  of  paying  €100;  and 
tliat  none  hhnidd  presume,  u])on  tlieir  peril,  to  dispose 
of,  or  pu})lish,  any  books  or  pampldets  which  pro- 
claimed their  tenets '\ 
„     ,     ,  Keserving  for  future  notice  the  fortunes 

Maryland  ... 

diirinn  tiie        of  Virjiinia  in  the  re-iffn  of  Charles  11.,  and 

Protertdratf.  •  i  i  •    i  i  i  i      • 

ilie  (  vils  which  accrued  to  her  ("hurch  m 
consequence  «)f  the  events  Jiow  related,  I  will  ujlance 
for  u  ujomciu  at  the  comhtion  of  Maryland,  'luring 
the  present  lunt;.  The  aect)unt  already  given  of  its 
first  settlement  has  showTi  that  our  Church  had  been 
denied  the  povser  of  setting  up,  at  the  same  time, 
within  its  borders,  any  token  of  her  distinctive 
charatjter  ;  and.  therefore,  all  that  1  am  now  rei|uired 
to  do,  is  to  take  such  notice  of  the  events  which  took 
place,  between  that  period  and  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
tectoratt!.  as  nuiy  sulHce  to  make  its  subseijuent 
histoi'y  intelligible  to  the  read(!r.  The  mild  and 
equitablt!  rule,  indeed,  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Lord 
l^ultimore,  wouhi  have  shitdded  the  members  of  our 
Church,  ns  well  .'!i  others,  fro? n  persecution;  but  the 
mere  fa<'t,  that  powers  so  vast  as  those  conveved 
under  the  Charter  of  Maryland  were  entrusted  to  a 
lloman  Catholic  Proprietor,  was  sufli<Ment,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  deter  most  of  the  mendwrs  <'f  our 
own  communion,  whether  in  England  or  .America, 
from  selecting  that  province  for  their  abode ;  aud  the 


'*  lb.  532. 
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joalousy,  with  wlncli  tlio  \'irfT;iniaiis  jiiiiiirally  ivgardeJ 
a  Colniiv,  plaiit«!<l  in  lands  luice  lu'loniim^  to  llu'in- 
H('lv«'8.  was  an  add'tional  rcuHou  ^^llv  tin-  ('laiiThnuMi 
of  tliinr  body  *\)ouU\  nut  liave  wislicil  to  fratcniize 
vvitli  thrir  niM'dihours  liovond  the  I'lilomac. 

In  l(')l*.>,  duruiLr  tin;  adiiiinistrati<»n  (»t  ns  reii«i(.u8 
William  stonr,  to  Nvl.oni.  aftt-r  iUv  ivtiiv-  '*'^''^'""'' 
ment  ol"  his  brotln-r  iiconard,  IJaUimotv  dt'l«'L,'at('d  the 
government  oi  Maryland,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Assonihly,  which  heard  Hnch  romarkahle  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  relejjious  divisions,  iiitrodneed  even  at, 
that  eailv  ihm'uhI  inio  th,-  I'olonv,  anil  in  the  de- 
part  lire  from  tht'ir  protessions  t  it' toleration  which  It  3 
rulers  were  eominllrd  tc  makf,  in  their  ellbrts  to 
repres-.  tin  in,  that  I  cannot  but  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  it.     It  ordered  that 


(1)  Blasiihemy  iit5aiii-it  (ion,  ilcnying  our  Savuuir  .Iksi  s  (Christ 
to  be  tlu!  Soil  of  Gui»,  iT  (lonyiiig  tin*  Holy  Trimi  v  or  tli''  (lod- 
hi'ad  of  HMV  uf  tlic  Tliree  l'«Tsons,  Htc  was  to  tio  punished  with 
di'ath,  atnl  contisciition  of  laiuls  und  t:oo(l>  to  thi'  Loni  Proprietary. 
(2)  Persons  usinij  any  reproatht'ul  W(>rd9  or  spcct  lie^  concerning 
the  Bl<'ss.ed  Virgui  Marv,  Motlier  of"  our  Saviour,  or  the  Holy 
Apostles  and  Kvangelists,  or  any  of  tbem.  for  the  1st  offence  to 
forfeit   t,V»  >terhHg    to  the   I  "roprietary  ;  or,  m  default  of  pay- 

ment, to  lie  pulijicly  whippc  ,  und  imprisoned  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  Lordsiiip,  or  his  Lieut. -(.'eneral.  For  the  :l5iu1  offence  to  for- 
feit ijlO  sterlinir,  or  in  default  oi  payment  to  he  puhliily  and  se- 
verely whipped,  und  itnjirtsoned  as  hefore  directed  And  for  the 
3rd  otVence  to  forfeit  lands  and  m)ods,  and  to  he  for  ever  banished 
out  of  the  Province,  (it)  I'ersons  repioachini;  any  other  within 
the  Province  bv  the  name  or  donominat)  )n  of  Heretic.  Scdisniatic, 
Idolater.  I'uritan,  liKh-pendetit,  Presbyte  lan.  Popish  Priest,  Jesuit, 
Jcsuited  I*ai>ist,  Lutheran,  C'alvinist,  Anabaptist,  lirownist.  Anti- 
nomian,  Barrowist,  Houud-Head,  Separatist,  or  any  otluT  Name  or 
Term,  in  u  reproachful  manner,  relating;  to  matter  of  Religion,  t(> 
forfeit  10.y.  sterling  f;>r  each  offence;  one  half  to  the  jierson  re- 
proached, the  other  half  to  his  Lordship:    Or,  iu  default  of  pay- 
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nu'iit,  to  l)('  piililicly  vvhipixHl,  and  sufFfr  iniprisoiinuMit  witliout 
biiil  (ir  triaiii|iiizf,  until  tlie  offcntlor  shall  satisfv  tlu'  party  ro- 
proaclifd,  l)y  u-kini;  him  or  Iut  rfsiu'<tivfly  forjrui  iicss  publicly 
for  ^uoh  ofl'tricc,  hrtori-  the  <'hief  offictT  or  rnngi^-trafc  ol  ih<'  town 
or  place  whtTc  tlio  offence  shall  Ite  given.  {D  Persctns  protanin^ 
th<*  Lord's  l);iv  h\  trcjpiont  Hwearinjj,  drunkcnneh.s,  or  hy  any  un- 
rivil  or  disorderly  recreation,  or  hy  workiiii;  <in  that  day  (iinlefs  in 
oa!«e  of  absolute  ii.>ceH.«ity),  to  forfeit  for  tln'  Ist  oHVnce  *.'.v.  Od. 
sterliiifj,  for  the  Jnd  oifenco  .Vv.  sterlnii;,  and  for  the  .'trd  otfence, 
and  for  every  other  offence  afterwards  10.V.  sterling  ;  and  in  def.iult 
of  payment,  f(.r  tlif  I'^t  imi  'ind  offencp,  to  bo  imprisoned  till  he  or 
she  shall  publii  ly,  in  ope  ("ourt,  Itefore  tlie  'hiff  (.'niroTiander. 
Jiidife,  or  .Maui>>trate,  of  that  ('ounty,  Town,  or  I'recinct,  wherein 
such  offence  l)t  coinmitteil,  acknowiedt'  the  .scandal  and  otfenco 
he  hath  ni  that  respect  t'lven  against  don,  and  .iie  yood  anu  civil 
government  of  this  Province  ,  and  for  the  .'<ril  oHeuct',  and  every 
time  after,  to  be  jmblicly  whipped.  (5)  And  whtTeas  the  en- 
forcing of  the  conscience  in  matter  nf  religion,  hath  fre(|Uently 
fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consetpience  in  those  common- 
wealths when'  it  lias  Ihch  practised,  and  for  the  mor.'  »|uiot  and 
peacealde  government  ol  this  Province,  and  the  bettiT  to  preserve 
rnutuai  love  inid  unity  among  the  inhabitants,  &c.  No  pers(m  or 
persons  whatsoever,  within  this  Province,  or  tho  Islands,  Port*, 
Harbours.  Creeks,  or  Havens,  thereunto  belonging,  professing  to 
believe  in  Jkscs  (!nKrsi,  shall  from  henceforth  be  any  ways  trou- 
bled, molested,  or  duscountenanced,  for,  or  in  respect  of  his  or  her 
Religion,  nor  in  th.'  free  exercise  thereof,  within  this  Province,  or 
the  Islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any  way  compelled  to  the 
belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion,  against  his  or  her  consent, 
8o  as  they  be  not  unfaithful  tf>  the  Lord  Projirietary,  or  molest  or 
con>pire  against  the  civil  government  established,  or  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  this  Province,  under  him  or  his  heirs.  And  any  person 
pn.'suming,  contrary  to  tlii>  Act  ami  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof,  ilirectly  or  iiuiirectlv,  either  in  jierstm  or  estate,  wilfully  to 
disturb,  wrong,  trouble,  or  mtdest  any  person  whatsoever  within 
this  Province  jirofessing  to  believe  in  Jesi'S  Christ,  for  or  in  re- 
spect of  his  or  her  Religion,  or  the  free  e.\ercise  thereof  within  this 
Province,  otherwise  than  is  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  pay  tre- 
ble damages  to  the  j)arty  so  wronged  and  molested,  and  also  forfeit 
20*.  sterling  for  every  iuich  od'ence,  ike.  one  half  to  his  Lordship, 
tlie  other  half  to  the  party  molested,  and  on  default  of  paying  the 
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darnaife  or  fitu'.  he  piMu>hed  t)y  public  whipping,  and  iniprisonrnent 
at  tlic  pleiwur.' of  the  l.'ird  Proprietary  '*. 


Act  .if  the 
A^^euihly  in 

'|iu;iicr. 


Tlir  lattrr  jMfT  of  (Ills  \ct  broatlu's  tlu' 
spirit  111'  toleration  wliicli  niiiiiiali'd  the 
first  proprietor!*  of  Marylainl.  lliit  it  i^ 
Straugclv  iiu'oii.xislciij  with  tin-  lirtst  pait.  I'or,  lioVN 
couM  tli'»  proti'ssioii  ut'  a  dt'siro  to  prrsii-rNc  tin'  ri<,'lit.s 
of  conscifi.c',',  or  to  s(vur<;  to  all  piM-soiiM,  [)r()lV'f<.>iiii^ 
to  bflii'vc  in  ,li  sus  Clirist.  tlu-  frto  exorcise  of  tlu'ir 
religion,  !>••  m  accordance  witli  tni  enactment  wliicli 
vided    that     deavii,    or    confiscation    v(    lands    find 

Trinity? 


pr 


() 


jjoiids,  shonhl   lolhiu  the  denial   <A'  the  lloU 

or  that  fini's.  and  whippniu:,  and   nnprisoiiinent,  should 

be   inilicicd   npon  an\    person  uho   ^poke  repruachlnl 


words    conerrnin;^    the    Virgin 


Mary 


Tl 


If    oDniioii 


>\)i] 


expresst'd  by  the  late  eminent  Vmerieaii  .Indite  Story, 
may  [lerhaps  account  tor  the  tlrst  claii.>f  of  the  abu\e 
euacdiiKMit  ;  tor  he  says,  that,  in  thost^  days,  no  sect 
of  Christian.-!  thou;,dd  it  jiossible  thai  a  lielief  in  tiie 
divine  mission  ot"  our  Files>ed  Lord,  coidd  consist 
itli  tlie  denial  ot'  an\    part    of  the  doctrine  of  tl 
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Trinity 
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But  the  second  can  onjv  bt;  accounted  for 


by  the  necessity,  which    Baltimore  felt  was   laid   npoa 
him,  to  vindicate  from  insult  some  of  the  distii;iruish- 


in 


j;  doctrines  of  his  own  creed,      lie  miirht  have  bee 


n 


justified  in  doitiL'  this;  esjiecially  since  the  dej)uty- 
governor,  and  secretary .  and  certain  niend>ers  of  the 
Maryland     (  oumil,    ^verc     not     Koman     Cuthidics 
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^■'  Jiacon's  Law-;,  IfJtfJ.  This  was  oMitirincd  among  the  perpe- 
tual laws,  l(i7*I. 

3"  Story's  (."ominfiitaries  on  the  ('onstitution  of  the  United 
States,  i.  !><». 

"  Langford's  Refutation  of  Babylon's  Fall  in  Marylaiui,  2i}. 
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But,  Jit  iill  ovr'iits,  it  wfts  a  (l<')»firtiir('  fnnn  those 
])riii('i[)K'is  of  ^Miv^'nirncnt  to  which  fiis  lather  and  he 
svoiiM  w  illiii^^'ly  lia\e  udhcnvl ,  and  cvirhiitlv  t'orcod 
upon  liini  l)V  the  crowds  of  clanioroiis  Mt-ctarics 
pourm^  into  liis  pi'ONincc,  and  sii'ivin^  to  outvio 
each  other  in  lierec  intoh-rancc.  'I'he  disputes,  in 
I'aet,  whicli  arosf  IVom  this  and  othtT  cuum's,  hetweeii 
the  various  ndthrs  in  Maryhmd  and  its  proprietors, 
are  the  clu'et'  materials  which  eonipobc  its  hifitory  at 
this  time. 

p„^i,_j„  The  nuKsi    important  of  tlu.'se  won-  tho 

svtticmenis  dispute^  (Mrrit.'d  on  hy  etirtain  I'uritans, 
who  hail  «'mii;rated  from  Virt,'inia.  I  have  adverted 
to  tin.'  eiiviiiii.stanees  under  which  the  suiipathy  of 
some  nt"  the  Viri^'iniany  witli  the  New  Enj^dand  Pu- 
ritans had  lieen  checlied  ))y  a  law  of  the  (rrand 
Assemhly  and  it  seems  that,  either  the  sami^  P-'^i'ty, 
who  were  then  eom|'elled  to  leave  Virjijinia,  or  another 
('oii^aeu'at ion  of  Indiqumdents,  who  found  their  way 
thitht'r  soon  afterwards,  sought  and  obtained  a  place 
of  ret'u^'i^  in  Maryland.  A  coritemi>orary  writer, 
indeed,  relates,  that  a\\hole  county  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  province  was  assigned  to  them,  w  ith  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  aiul  leave  to  appoint  tlieir  own  ofticers, 
and  to  hold  courts  for  the  management  of  their  own 
atYairs.  The  celebrateil  oath  of  toleration,  also,  which 
I  liave  said  had  been  appointed,  from  the  tirst,  to  be 
taken  bv  the  Governor  and  Conncil  of  IMarvland, 
gave  additional  stcnrity  to  the  privileges  thus  con- 
ferred upon  the  emigrants ;  and,  in  consc(]uence,  says 
the  above  writer, 

'They  sat  downi'  JDyfully,  followed  their  vocations  cheerfully, 
and  incrcii.sed  in  tin  ir  ))rovince,  anil  divera  other:?  were  by  this 
encouraged   and    invited   over  from  \'irginia.      But  these   people 
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(lie  roiititmo'*)  fiiiditii:  tlifiiioflvi's  in  ii  capacitic  not  only  to 
rapifuliitf,  hilt  to  ovrrxway  those  that  hail  so  n-cfivi'il  anti 
invited  them,  heijan  to  piek  iniarreN,  first  with  the  h«pi'«ts, 
next  with  the  ..iitli,  anil  hi«.tly  declir.  il  their  avcriene^s  to  all  eon- 
t'onnalitie,  wholly  aL'r.eiiiir  (as  tlu  iii?^elveH  •'inee  coiit'eMseil)  to  de- 
prive the  Lord  I'roprietor  of  all  liiM  intt.'re.>.t  in  that  county,  and 
make  it  tip  ir  ^wii  '".' 

'I'he  chief  supporters  »»t'  1  he  Puritans,  in  these 
net'aridus  proi'eeihiiu;s,  were  Clayhnrne,  who  is  de- 
signated 'a  potileut  eneitiie  t(*  the  weitairc,'  of  tliat 
])rovince.'  iiud  Ueiiiu'lt,  the  tirst  ( ieveriior  of  Viru;inia 
under  the  t'luuuienwealth.  Takiiij^  advantage  of  tfie 
authority  i^iven  to  them  as  Cuiniuissioners  of  tho 
Kni^hsh  l*:irliaineiit.  they  cniitrived,  in  1(552,  by  a 
train  of  vinleut  .uid  dishonest  pro(M'edinj,'s,  to  dis- 
])osses8  Steiie  (tf  his  geverniuent '^ ;  and  transferred 
tlie  adiiiinistration  of  the  j)ro\iiu.'e  to  ten  C'oinniis- 
eiioners  iianu'd  bv  th<'mselves. 

'lint  it  wa>  not  reliiiion,'  adds  the  wri'er  already  (pioted,  'it 
was  nut  piiiii'tilios  they  «tood  u|h)|i  ;  it  was  that  sweete,  that  rich, 
that  lart:e  cDiinty  they  liiiiid  at  ;  and  therefore  aijreed  amongst 
l.'-niselves  tn  frame  petitions,  complaints,  and  suhscriptions  from 
these  haiid.tnes  to  themselves  (the  said  h<'niiett  and  ('layl)orne)  to 
ease  thi'iii  lit  tlieir  nreti  iidoil  sufffrinj^s ;  and  then  lome  with  arms, 
and  auaiiie  tnake  the  province  their  own,  exalting  thi'inselves  in  all 
place*  (if  trust  and  command,  totally  ex|iulsiiit;  the  (io\ernur,  and 
all  the  hiispitahle  Proprieter  officers  out  of  their  places^".' 


3-*  Leah  and  Rachel,  21—23. 

•"  If  i^  r"lated,  in  the  Preface  to  Bacon's  Laws,  that  (lovernor 
8tone  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ordered  to  lie  shot,  hut  that  the  sol- 
diers, ii'ito  whom,  no  less  than  unto  otliers,  he  had  endeared  him- 
self hy  the  just  exercisi'  of  the  powers  delegated  to  him,  refused  to 
execute  the  sentence.      A  most  touching  letter  from  Stone's  wife  to 

IJalti re  is  yiven  in  the  I'ostscript  to  Langford's  Refutation,  jtc. 

1!»-  22. 

'"   Leah  and  Rachel,  24;  Laiigford";,  Refutation,  ike.  4.  10. 
VOL.    II.  D 
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The  accuracy  of  the  descriptioa  here  given  of  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Coninionwealth  Commis- 
eioners,  whilst  they  lorded  it  in  Maryland,  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  character  of  the  laws  which  they 
forced  its  Assembly  to  pass,  at  that  period.  Their 
•Act  conceniiiiL?  Ueligion,'  f(;r  instance,  was  in  these 
terms . 

That  none  who  professed  and  exercised  the  Popish  (commonly 
called  the  Koinaii  Cutiiolic)  Keliirioii,  could  be  protected  in  this 
Province,  by  the  laws  of  Engl.vnd,  formerly  established,  and  yet 
unri'pealed  ;  nor  by  the  government  of  the  ("omiuimwealth  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  bill  to  be  re!<trained  from  the  exercise  thereof,  &c.  That 
such  as  profess  faith  in  (lOD  by  Jesus  Christ,  thou^ijh  differing  in 
judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worsship  or  discipline,  publicly  held 
forth,  «ho»dd  ti  )t  be  restrained  from,  biit  f)rotected  in,  the  profes- 
sio!i  of  the  faith,  and  exercise  of  their  Religion ;  so  as  they  abused 
not  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  others,  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
&c.  I'rovided  -uch  .iberty  was  not  extended  to  Popery  or  Prelacy, 
nor  to  sucli,  as  under  the  profession  of  Christ,  held  forth  and 
practised  licentiousness  *'. 

The  joy,  w-th  which  tidings  of  such  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings wvvc  received  by  the  party  who  sympatiiized 
with  them,  at  tlie  same  time,  in  England,  is  testified 
in  a  pnmjihlet  tin,  ,i  published,  and  entitled  '  Babylon's 
Pall  in  Maryland  :'  and,  although  the  charges  in  the 
pamphlet  were  speedily  proved  to  be  false  and  scanda- 
lous by  Jjiingford,  an  adherent  oi"  Lord  Baltimore,  yet 
the  evil  was  not  removed.  That  nobleman  and  his 
friends  still  found  themselves,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  reviled,  and  thwarted,  and  oppressed,  by  the 
very  men  to  whom  they  had  been  the  tirst  to  afford 
protection  and  peace. 

Baltimore,  notwithstanding,  applied  himself,  with 
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a  resolute  and  strong:  haiid,  to  stem  the  tide  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him  ;  and,  had  he  received 
from  Cromwell  th.'  ai^sistanct;  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
all  grounds,  real  or  pivteiidcd,  of  opposition  against  his 
authority  would  have  l)cen  removed.  But  those  who 
molested  the  peace  of  Maryland  were  I'romwcdrs  sup- 
porters ;  atid  not  a  word  of  censure  was  pronoiinced 
aj^ainst  them.  In  l().")()-7.  the  government  was  de- 
livered, by  the  Commonwealth  Commissioners,  into 
the  hands  of  Josias  Kendall,  as  the  deputy  of  Balti- 
more. He  proved  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
trust:  and,  nt  length,  an  imj)ert'ect  compromise  was 
etfected  between  the  contending  parties ;  the  efleet  of 
Vviiich  was  to  leave  within  the  province,  still  nominally 
under  tlie  government  of  its  original  proprietor,  the 
elements  of  a  tierce  and  destructive  antagonism  in  ac- 
tive operation  *\ 

Here,  then,  I  leave,  tor  the  present,  the  considera- 
tion of  Maryland  .  only  remarking,  what  indeed  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  it  is  impos.sible  to 
imagmi;  a  stati  iA'  things  more  unfavourable  for  the 
future  ])lanting  of  our  own  Church  in  the  Colony  than 
that  whii'h  has  been  here  dc:^cribed. 

"  M'Mahoii  stati'S,  p.  18,  that,  soon  after  the  Commonwealth 
had  thus  reston-il  thi-  government  of  Maryland  to  its  original  pro- 
prietor, Clayborn.',  who  had  so  ioni^  troubittl  the  Colony,  tlied. 


■^ 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

TIO:    HEHMTDAS    AND  TBE    M'i;8T   INDIES,  IN  THE   TIME 
OF    ClIAHLES    I.    AND    THE    OuMMONWEALTH. 

A.D.    1625       UKiO. 


riu"  Her-  ^^''   *^'^'  conniiion  of  the  C'liurch  in  llie 

"""'"''•  litrinud.ia,  in  the  time  of  CharU^s  I,  and 

tho  Coninioiiwcalth,  I  have  befn  able  to  gather  but 
very  scanty  mtbrmati<^n.  The  materials,  derived  from 
the  narratives  preserved  in  Smith  and  Piirchas,  which 
assisted  me  so  greatly  in  my  first  A'ohiine,  are  ex- 
Jiausled  ,  jiiid  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any 
which  can  be  at  all  compared  with  tliem.  Smith  him- 
self, indeed,  btH'omes  ngaih  our  guide  for  a  short 
period  ;  out  his  renewed  notice  of  the  Bermudas  only 
reaches  to  the  yeai'  ItVJO.  when,  as  he  rehites,  the 
government  of  Captain  Philip  F>cll  expired,  and  Cap- 
tain Kogcr  Wood  succe(Mlcd  to  liim,  'a  worthy  gentle- 
man o\'  desert'.'  All  that  Smith  says  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  these  Islands,  in  the  ai'count  to  which  I  now 
refer,  is  com})rised  iji  a  single  paragraph;  but,  brief  as 

'  From  tlu  iili'nfity  of  lu;.  nan.  and  oltifo,  it  is  j)n»bat)lc  that 
this  vvu'^  tlie  lM\i!ip  Hell,  who  was  aftt-rwarcN  a|i|ioititr(i  (ioverrior  of 
Barl)ailus,  and  \\lu)st'  oxcelleiit  adnuiistratioii  of  that  Island  will  be 
soon  noticed. 
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it  is,  the  reader  may  reooi]fniae  marks  of  the  same  ner- 
vous and  racv  stvlc  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  his 
earlv  clironich>s  of  Virginia.  The  numl)ers  of  tlie  in- 
liabitants,  he  savs, 

'arc  about  2  or  3()(»(>  men,  woni'?n,  and  rliildron,  who  iiim-ase 
tliere  fxct'edirmly  ;  their  urcatest  romiilaiiit  is  want  of  apparel .  and 
too  mucli  ciHrdm,  and  too  many  officers  ;  the  |  .ry  is,  tliere  are  no 
more  men  than  women,  yet  no  great  mischief,  because  thertj  is  so 
much  less  pride:  the  catth'  fhe\  have  increase  exceedingly;  their 
forts  are  well  manitanied  by  the  merchants  here,  and  planters 
there,  to  he  brief,  this  isle  is  an  excellent  bit  to  rule  a  great 
horse*.' 

The  Bermudas  became,  Hke  Virginia  aud  Barbados, 
an  asyhim  for  the  (Icfented  l?oyali.sts  at  th(!  close  of 
the  Ci\ii  War:  but  their  writings  supfjly  not  any 
assistance  towards  tlie  presiHit  work.  "J'he  poet  WaHer 
is  supposed  to  have  resided,  at  one  tiuie,  in  these 
Ishmds ;  aud  tlie  minute  picture  of  tlieir  beautiful 
scenery  iu  his  poem  relating  the  Battle  with  the 
Whales,  could  liardly  ,'iave  been  drawn  but  b)  an  eye- 
witness. Yet,  great  doubt  is  expressed  by  the  earliest 
biographer  of  Waller,  whether  he  ever  set  foot  ujjon 
those  shores;  and  nothing  has  since  been  advanced 
which  removes  the  doubt  '.  One  point,  however,  is 
quite  clear,  that,  whether  Waller  visited  the  lierinudas 
or  not,  his  intluence  could  have  availed  but  little 
towards  the  spre?.d  or  maintenance  of  sound  religious 
feelings  among  his  countrymen  who  resorted  thither 
in  their  hour  of  distress.  A  man,  so  utterly  devoid 
of  iutcLrriiy  ami  consistency  o\'  purpose  himseli',  was 
not  fitted  to  inspire  or  sustani  those  qualities  in  tiio 
hearts  of  others. 


2  Smiti  's  Travels,  &c.,  in  Churchill's  Voyages,  ii.  402. 
^  See  Johnson'?  Life  of  Waller,  in  loc. 
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But  loyalists  were  not  the  only  parties  that  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Bermudas.  Both  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War,  Hcveral  of  tlieir  opponents,  who  liad 
been  perse^Mited  for  their  religious  tenets,  likewine  flf^d 
thither.  And  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  anotlier  writer  of 
this  age,  Aiuh'ew  Marvell,  whoso  character  Mas  in 
most  resp<'cts  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  Waller,  and 
many  of  whose  political  and  theological  opinions  will 
be  condemned  l)y  those  who  are  the  first  to  admire  his 
unflinching  honesty,  iji  supplying  us  with  evidence  of 
the  above  fact,  ))as  associated  his  name,  like  Waller,  in 
verses  of  excjiiisite  grace  and  beauty,  with  that  of  the 
Bermudas.     He  speaks  of  tlie 

'  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ;* 

on  which, 

*  Safe  i'rom  thf  storms,  and  prelates'  rage,' 

the  voice  of  the  worshipper  shall  God's 

*  praise  exalt, 

'Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault; 

W  Inch,  then  (perhaps)  rebounding,  may 

.Ki  lu)  beyond  the  Mexitpie  Hay*.' 

But  that  which  was  the  subject  of  grateful  song  to 
Marvell,  was  the  cause  of  i'earfid  discord  among  those 
who  survived  him,  The  ft;uds  of  Englishmen  at  home 
scattered  throiigliout  every  plantation  the  seeds  of 
religions  discord ;  and  1  shall  show  hereafter,  that  this 

*  See  Marvell's  ■*hort  poem.  '  Bermudas.'  T  have  already  re- 
ferred [\\)\.  1.  p.  '.i2H)  to  tlu'  niMiunr  in  which  some  of  our  best 
poets  and  prose  writers,  troin  the  days  ot  Shakspcare  to  the  pre- 
sent, have  found  these  Islands  a  theme  for  their  felicitous  powers 
(if  description. 
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hateful  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Bermudas  to  an 
extent  not  le-is  deplorable  than  that  which  has  been 
described  elsewhere.  It  is  some  consolatitm,  indeed, 
to  find,  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  distractions,  the 
members  of  our  Church  in  these  Islands  strove  to  set 
up  the  ensigns  of  her  holy  worsliip  among  their 
countrymen  whc  flock 'd  tiiither.  And  the  cmtained 
simple  fact,  established  by  documents  wliich  "il'.lrchfs,  in 
we  are  about  to  review,  that,  in  the  year  "'"^• 
1(?7J),  there  were  not  less  than  nine  Churches  in  the 
Islands,  affords  the  strongest  ground  for  believing, 
that,  during  the  present  period  of  misrule  and  turmoil, 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  brethren  must  have  been 
engaged  in  building  up  these  Houses  of  Prayer. 

I  may  here  mention,  as  a  further  proof  of  their  de  • 
sire  to  iionour  God's  sane  tiiary,  a  fact  communicated 
to  me,  a  few  years  since,  in  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Bermudas,  which  1  received  from  Mrs.  Spencer, 
wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Jamaica ;  namely,  that 
there  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  Churches,  an  old 
silver  Flagon,  bearing  date  IGIO,  which  was  presented 
as  a  gift  to  the  Church  in  Hamilton  Parish. 

A  memorial   yet  more  precious  of  the      .^^   „ 

•  '  The  Hev. 

piety  and  zeal  which,  in  those  days,  were      i';itri(k 

.  ,     .  .        ,  Copeland. 

Witnessed  m  the  Bermudas,  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Patrick  Copi'land,  the  zealous 
Chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  East  Indiamaii,  and  the 
friend  of  Sandys  and  Ferrar.  I  have  before  traced 
the  earnest  svmpathv  with  which  he  had  enterc'd  into 
the  designs  of  those  devoted  men  in  behalf  of  our 
Western  Colonies  ^  We  now  learn,  tliat,  when  the 
seltish  policy  of  James  I.  had  frustrated  their  schemes, 

*  Vol.  i.  j).  2.j!J. 
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he  went  fortli  in  person  to  the  Bermudas,  and  strove 
to  do  what  he  could  in  tlioso  Ishmds  towards  tlie 
realisation  of  his  anxious  hopes.  It  appears,  from 
Norwood's  Survey  of  th(^  Bernuidas,  made  in  1()()2, 
and  still  preserved  anionic  the  llarleian  ]\LSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  a  traet  of  land  in  j*a<;^'t's  Tribe 
was  '  f^iven  to  the  Free  School  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cope- 
land,  sometime  Minister  of  the  Word  in  his  Tribe".' 
This  land,  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  has  since  been  appro- 
priated to  other  purjioses ;  but  its  donor  has  not  been 
forgotten.  I  am  ijiformed  by  Mr.  Barrel!,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General  for  the  Colony,  that  the 
name  of  Copeland  is  retained,  as  a  Christian  Name,  by 
several  families  in  the  Islands  to  the  present  time; 
and  thus  the  memory  of  that  faithful  and  devoted 
minister  of  Christ  who, — whilst  ho  was  returning  from 
India,  on  board  the  vcissel  of  which  he  was  chaplain, — ■ 
formed  his  first  ])lans  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
AVesteru  hemisphere,  is  still,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  cherished,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, in  these  {listant  islands  of  the  Atlantic. 


WK.ST 
iMUlliS 


Prom  the  Bermudas,  we  naturaP.y  pass 
on  to  the  VV^est  Indies.  And  here,  we 
may  remind  the  reader  that  Warner  had  made  a 
settlement  in  St.  Kitt's,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  that  the  jiroprietorship  of  that  and 


^  No.  (IflDI).  1  find  also  in  this  document,  tlio  following  pas- 
sage: 'two  share?  of  land  given  to  the  flm-  school!  hy  Mr.  ffarrar, 
in  IVndjroke  Tril)e  :' — a  rcniarkable  illustration  of  the  atl'ectionate 
and  devoted  spirit  by  which,  in  my  first  A'olume,  I  have  shown 
that  these  l\oly  men,  Copeland  and  Ferrar,  were  animated  ;  and  to 
the  efforts  which  they  both  made  to  pronu)te  the  welfare  of  our 
Colonies. 
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of  the  rest  of  tlie  Caribbee  Islands,  had  been  con- 
ferred, in  the  first  year  of  Ciiarles  I.,  upon  James 
Hay,  the  Earl  of  Carlislr,  who  assisted  Warner  in  ni« 
onterprist;.  Upon  liarbados,  we  have  also  seen,  an 
English  crew  landed  as  early  as  the  year  1(505;  bnt 
the  forinul  setthMnent  of  the  island  was  not  made 
until  the  last  y.-ar  of  .lames  I.,  when,  by  virtue  of  a 
^^rant  conferred  by  that  monarch  upon  Lord  I^ey, 
afterwards  Karl  of  Marlborough,  a  band  of  Colonists 
laid  the  foundations  of  James  Town.  Ley  soon  after- 
wards consented  to  waive  his  patent  in  favour  of  Car- 
lisle, upon  th(^  |)ayment  of  a  sum  of  money  ;  so  that 
the  entire'  jurisdiction  and  projirit'torship  of  the  oidy 
English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Cliarles  T.,  were  vested  wholly  in  the  latter 
nobleman  '. 

INIanv  more  possessioTis  were  now  ac- 
quired by  the  English  in  the  AV'est  Indies. 
In  Jt)2S,  Warner,  passing  from  St.  Kitt's, 
began  a  plantation  upon  the  small  Island 
of  iS'evi^i,  about  half  a  league  distant,  and 
upon  Barbuda,  a  larger  Island  on  the  north- 
east. Another  ])arty  of  English  began,  about  the  same 
time,  to  plant  the  Island  of  Providence,  the  chief  of 
the  ]^ahamas  *.     In  reward  for  these  services,  Warner 

'  St'i>  Vol.  i.  c.  vii.  atl  tin. 

"  Anderson's  History  of  rommeree.  in  Maq)liers(in'<  Annals,  ii. 
ri3l — iilil.  in  the  lirst  connnissioti  granted  for  the  >(overnment  of 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  Warner  is  designate*!  a  '  Gen- 
tleman.' f Appendix  to  'Antigua  and  the  Antit^uans,'  li.  HOf».) 
Pure  Dii  'J'ertre,  in  his  History  of  the  Antilles,  speaks  of  him  as 
'  uii  C'a))itaine  Anglois,  noinnie  Wat  rnard ;'  and,  in  \Vt'A'2,  he  is 
descriht'd  as  (ieneral  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  '  Antigna,'  t\c.  i.  44. 
Tlie  name  of  the  Island  is  •^aid  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  Colum- 
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roceived  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and,  In  1032,  ex- 
tended ni'\\]  further  tlie  limits  of  the  goverinneni 
uflsigned  to  him  under  the  Ilarl  of  Carlisle,  by  |)lunting 
the  iHlatul  of  Montiserrat.  Some  few  English  families 
also,  under  the  eommand  of  Wanu  r's  son,  ventured 
to  settle  at  the  same  time  in  Antigua;  but  little  pro- 
gress was  then  made  towards  any  extensive  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Island.  In  1G39,  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
was  added  to  the  English  possessions;  but  only  for  a 
time,  and  with  disastrous  consequences;  ibr,  two 
yeai's  afterwards,  the  English  (rovernor,  and  most  of 
his  foilnvverj,  wto  murdered  by  tht;  Carib  natives, 
who  thus  took  vengeance  upon  the  English,  for  the 
grievoue  and  cruel  injuries  wliicl!  they  had  mliicted 
upon  so  many  of  their  countrymen'. 

Hut  they  who  were  engaged  in  the  ex- 
tension «..r  the  English  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  not  suffered  to  carry 
on  that  work,  for  the  indulgence  only  of 
their  own  avarice  or  ambition,  without  hearing  any 
word  of  Cliristian  warning.  From  our  earliest  settle- 
ment of  St.  Kitt's,  a  faithfal  and  able  minister  of  our 
Church  had  been  at  hand  to  restrain  the  violence,  and 
to  sanctify  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
the  dilige!ice,  of  those  who  resorted  thither.  His 
name  was  John   Eeatlv;  and  the  Sermon,  which  he 


Teatly's 
Sernion  to 
the  West 
India  Com- 
pany, 1()2'J. 


busi,  from  St.  Mary  (if  .\iitigua  at  Seville,  when  he  discovored  and 
abandoiu'd  it  in  14!),'$.     Ibid.  i.  3. 

^  Aiuiersoii,  ut  sup.  ii,  40i\ ;  Alt outit  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America,  ii.  HO.  The  particulars  of  the  atrocities  in- 
llictfc.i  up(m  the  ("arihs.  by  both  French  and  English  settlers,  are 
described  b_,  the  Frt'iich  ecclisiastic,  whose  historical  work  is  cite! 
in  the  above  note,  with  a  composure  which  certainly  d  les  not  indi- 
cate any  strong  sensi!,  in  his  c wn  mind,  of  the  f hamefui  vrong. 
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])roa('lK'd  at  St.  BotnlpI.V,  Al<lersL,'ate,on  September  (>, 
lO'JK,  before  AVarner  and  the  \Ve^t  India  ('onij)any,  is 
still  extant  to  prove  the  spirit  in  which  he  dist;'iarged 
the  duties  of  hi.s  office  '".  They  who  have  read  the 
extracts  given  in  my  first  Volume  from  the  Sermons, 
preached  at  diflerent  times  before  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, by  Crashaw,  and  Symonds.  and  Donne,  will,  1 
think,  admit,  that,  for  faithfulness  of  Scriptural  expo- 
sition, and  for  animated  and  fervid  elocpience,  they 
are  second  to  none  which  can  be  fouud  upon  the  same 
subject  111  the  records  of  our  own  or  any  othei  Church. 
The  Sermon  to  which  I  now  refer,  may  well  cl  allenge 
competition  with  them,  ujion  these  grounds;  but,  iu 
one  respect,  it  possesses  an  interest  which  belongs  not 
to  any  of  tlie  fornK^r;  for  he  who  preached  it  had 
himself  borno,  and  was  again  aboat  to  bear,  a  part  in 
the  work  which  he  exhorted  others  to  undertake. 
Thus,  ill  his  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Featly 
asserts,  that  '  the  noble  worth  of"  his  '  deseruing  Com- 
mander, Sir  Thomas  Warner.'  had  made  him  '  a 
Traveller  into  the  Indies,  being  thereby  the  first 
Preacher  upon  Saint  Christ(»pher's  Hands;'  and,  n.v 
another  jjassage,  he  adds,  according  to  the  ipiaint 
fashion  of  that  day,  'If  any  carpe  at  it  [the  Sermonj, 
peraduenture  it  may  proue  a  Mansenile  apple  (whereof 


*"  The  prpacher  <>f  ttiis  Sermon  was  not  th<;  well  known  Dr. 
Foatly,  cliaplaiti  uf  An  hbi.sliop  Abbot,  and  alterwards  ol  (liarles  I. ; 
who  apiM'urft)  as  a  witntss  ai^amst  Lti'id  ujioii  hi.-  trial  (Historj  ot 
Laud's  Troubles,  MU-  'M'A) ;  and  v  ho,  altliouKh  he  was  at  tirst  a 
member  of  the  Assemblv  of  D'.viiu's,  was  afterwards  treated  with 
suih  shameful  cruelty  hy  that  body.  Neal,  ii.  2.'t4.  !}87  ;  \\'idker's 
Sufierinfr^- of  the  Ch-rgy.  I*art  n.  I(f}{-  I70  Tlu'se  two  Clergy ri.i'n 
might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  relations ;  but  the  Christian 
name  of  the  tormer  was  John,  and  that  of  the  latter  Duiuel. 
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T  liJiue  Hopnc  (liners  in   'J>n  Indios)  that  blisters  the 
t()n<j;iH'H  of  tluMu  tli.'it  taste.' 

His  tcvi  IS  ,I()s' ua  i.  1) :  ''Have  luil  1  {'omrnanded 
thoo  ?  H"'  stroiiL;.  and  of  a  ^'und  conram' ;  bo  not 
afraid,  nt'illicr  hi'  thou  dismayed  :  for  I  will  be  with 
the(;  wliillursoevcr  thou  gcu'st."  lie  d(!serib(!s  the 
text  as  (inc  thai  '  speakes  in  Thunder,  and  like  tlic 
rowsinj;  Drum  brutes  an  Alanini;'  and.  although  the 
considcratKin  of  it,  he  admits,  mij^ht  not  be  weleome 
to  some  of  his  hearers,  '  whose  honiebretl  seenrity  de- 
sires to  nii/.le  itselfe  in  the  sweet  repose  of  a  happy 
pea(!e ;'  yet-  he  declan^s  tiiat  he  ehose  it  ehietly  for  the 
sake  of  those  anion<^  them,  whose  '  0(,'easions '  then 
couunanded  them  'to  take  leave  of  their  Natiue  Soile, 
that  they  miLilit  possesse  the  land  of  the  llitlites  and. 
Amoritt's,  the  llahitaiions  of  Salnage  Heathens,  whoso 
vnderstandiiiii;s  urre  neuer  yd  illuminated  with  the 
kn()wlt'(l<i;(!  of  their  Maker.'  lie  next  si^parates  the 
text  into  two  main  divisions;  the  first,  comprising  the 
consideration  of  the  Almight}  liul(>r,  who  gave  this 
command  and  pronnse  unto  Joshua,  and  also  the 
authority  and  fulness  of  eaeh  of  them;  the  second, 
comprising  the  consideration  of  Joshua,  who  received 
this  command  and  promise,  and  the  duties,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  to  which  he  was  thereby  houiul.  In 
the  prosecutinii  of  his  purj)0se,  I'Vatly  displays,  with 
great  po\\f»-«,  of  reasonnig  and  stoi'o  of  learning,  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  He  was  evidently 
on«^  c»f  the  disciples  of  the  ]\Ietaj)hysical  School,  which 
flourished  in  his  day,  ami  of  whose  members  Johnson, 
in  his  a<lmirabl('  Life  of  Cowlev,  has  trulv  said,  that, 
'  if  they  fiHMiucntly  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false 
conceits,  the\  likewise  struck  out  some  unexpected, 
trutli :  if  their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they   were 
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often  worth  tlie  earrin'^'C :'  and  that,  'to  write  r»ii  llioir 


]>laii,    it    was    at    least   neccssarv    to  »■» 


ad  ami  thi 


II K 


II  ' 


Thest,'  remarks  einitiently  a|)|»l_N  to  the  aryiitnents  and 
ilhistratioMs  uitliwhidi  l''eatl\ 's  Sennon  ahoinids  ;  and, 
on  this  a(  cMtnii.  also,  it  is  ditlieuH  lo  recast  th«Mn  in  a 
condenM-il  t'orm.  'I'he  prej^naney  ol  his  thoiii^hts,  ami 
the  terseness  of  Ids  laiii^iiai,'e,  defy  ahi'itl^iiK-nt. 

Thi'  |ira<tical  application.  howcNcr,  of  Ins  ar;,aiinent, 
niultr  ( ;i(  li  division  of  his  St'inion,  i^  too  important  to 
he  o\t'ilook«'d  ;  ami  1  siihjoiii  oiir  or  two  specinieiis. 
In  that  part,  lor  iiMtance,  uliicli  is  diro-trd  to  tlie  con- 
sideration   if  t  lio  .nit  lioritv  ami  fulness  of  the  ct)riiinis- 
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shown  the  jijrcat  privileges  of  tin-   Israi'liti's.  to   whoi 
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extend^  the  possession  of  llifin  iii  the  folhnviiii;  terms, 
to  all  tlimi  pn'xMit.  ulio  should  at  any  tone  undertake 
the  coiiinii>sion  of  Joshua: 

'  Lt't  I  lien    lio  iis>urf(l,  fli:it  it'  (!<iil   hatli  L'i^fi'  ilicni  tlieir  aiitlio- 
ritv  with   :\       llavi     F    miI   cnniinaiuli'd  iliir"   the  saiiif  Hod  will 
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'roinisi 
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will  he  with   thee.' 


liiTi'  IS  iiDiie 


hecrt"  hut  my  :?|H'e(  h  must  adilivssi'  itsiltc  \ulo.  TlKise  that  only 
walkf  in  the  streets,  unit  ssf  (iud  hath  i^iiu-n  them  his  t'romise  to  he 
with  ilieni,  n.ay  t'''('l  hi'-  ludtjinents  li\  M-iicrall  chances.  Those 
tltat  ride  uhroad  wii limit  this  lV<>"ii>i',  may  daily  heare  ot  the 
seiierall  afflictjtpiis  wnicli  they,  as  will  a-  others,  liaiie  beene,  or 
be  bitten  wifli  But  innre  |iarticularlv  We.  whose  intent 
(with   (ioil's   assistance)  to   |)linmli    ^p   ilw   toainie  Hillowes    ., 


nuiv 


Jie 


vas 


t  Ocean,  uhiiso  Kesolutions  h.ivi  coiiniiiindcd  us  to  visiti*  an- 
other  World  'as  <  icouraphers  hane  termed  H  :,  \\  le  I  sav  i  must 
tirst    lie   .sure   ihat   our   (  ominission    runs  in  the  words  nt  my  te.vt, 

and   then  dmibt  not    hut  the  |*ro. 
"  I  will   be  with 
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nu!>e  will  ensue  vj)on  it,  "  I  will  be  with  tln-e." 

thei',"  loshua,  not  at  this  time  oui'ly,  (miI  fur  euer  ;  and  not  in  this 

}ilace  oiielv,  hut  '•  whithersoeuer  thou  goest."  ' 
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'  Wliiit  iiiiiiiiicr  (tt  ptrsdiis  then  onijlit  we  to  be  in  all  lioliiH-sse 
and  v|Mi)^litn(>s  (illif'c  '  lit  that  runs  on  in  liis  siniu's  (iu«*t  like  a 
Moatli  alxiiit  till-  (  aiiille  in  the  ni^lit)  |llay*>^'  with  hell  tin-,  till  at 
last  it  (-(insunics  hini.  He  that.  niuk«>s  a  prott'ssinn  of  holincHHo. 
and  sccnies  t<»  cnchuor  to  he  as  lu'  apptari's,  yet  harhourinii;  still 
sonu*  hosiinii'-sinnc,  imitates  a  Flv  slnit  vp  in  a  Chaniher  at  noon- 
day, whith  1)1  holiling  till-  day  lii;ht  through  the  i{la<s(»,  heates  it- 
selt'e  to  tieatli  a^fanist  tluit  which  disnuuTs  the  lii^ht  :  15n"  he  whose 
heart  is  vpright,  and  cotincrsation  iust,  tlii'S  v|i  in  his  Meditations 
to  tho  hnjhest  lleauons,  tf>  prepare  a  place  for  what  is  yet  iinpri- 
Boned  \pon  earth.  Whonsotmr  hce  staves  at  honn',  lire  tindes 
Ciod  I  111  re,  and  tor  the  time  makes  it  a  Hethel;  when  In*  j;oes 
abroad  (with  lacob)  lit  hndes  (Sod  tin  re  too,  and  sets  vp  a  Pillar 
of  I'rniers,  to  make  it  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  When  he  sleepes,  ho 
is  claniljering  vpoii  lacob's  f^adder  \])  to  Heainn  ;  And  when  he 
wakes,  he  finds  (iod  with  him  then  too.  ready  to  accept  of  his 
Sacrifite,  and  protct  him  viider  the  shadow  of  liis  wings.  The 
whole  Vninerse  can  as  well  tea<  h  vs  the  ()inni|iresence,  as  the 
Omnipotencie  of  (iod  and  confound  the  assertions  of  he.ithenish 
Intidelity.  loshna  durst  neulur  <|iiestioii  the  Power  of  (iod,  whe- 
ther bee  could  be  with  him,  nor  his  Truth,  whetli'T  bee  would  bo 
with  hiin  whilliersoouer  he  went. 

'  Thns  must  we  then  with  loshna  resolnc  t«t  tibey.  that  wo  may  se. 
cure  nur  happinesse.  t  Iod  will  be  with  us,  if  he  promise  it ;  (lod  will 
promise  it,  if  we  desire  it ;  but,  without  that,  no  IVorniso,  nor  fauour- 
able  Presence,  (ioil  will  be  with  us  in  Peace,  to  presi-rne  us  in  I'nity  ; 
in  the  \N  arres,  fot^iue  us  the  N'lctorie  ;  in  our  Natme  Soile,  toblesseus 
with  Pletitie;  and  in  forraifjfue  parts,  to  enrich  vs  with  Prosperity  ; 
prouided  alwaies  that  (with  losliua)  wee  receiue  our  comniand 
from  the  God  of  lloaven.  Hut  if  being  coaimanded,  we  runne  into 
disobedience,  our  Peace  sh.iU  be  corrupt*  (1  with  p<'rjii'tuall  Alarums; 
our  \^  arres  shall  deuiMiie  vs  :  our  owTie  Country  shall  lye  waste; 
and  when  we  setke  abroad,  we  shall  perish  v\here  none,  shall  have 
compassion  on  ns. 

'  l^et  us  then  more  especially,  which  must  looke  vndaunted  upon 
Death  itselfe,  by  ihe  protection  of  our  Maker,  and  see  Ins  workes 
of  wontler  in  the  Peeju-s ;  that  must  Hye  from  hence  vpon  the 
wings  of  the  W  iiid  to  the  wast  places  ol'  the  earth,  to  plant  the 
knowledge  of  his  goodness  who  commands  vs  to  g(.»e;  Let  us  (I 
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*a>)  more  cxix-ciallx  aH>.ure  oursrhut  iliat  wo  arc  di^patrlicd  with 
lovhiia'i  Coinini^Mon,  that  the  Soa  nia)  he  hut  a  Ionian  unto  us, 
and  till  l.aiMl  w  L'<M'  to  iuhnhit ,  a  Ciitiaait.  Our  tNainple^  must, 
a.s  iMuoh  loath  the  SnUaxex  what  wo  ohiv.  a-*  our  I'rooopt-  whoin 
wo  ohfv.  ()iir  KoIiL'iHii  nm^t  l>o  a^  woll  ohul  in  Sincorifio,  as  our 
?Sfronntli  III  (  (lUiiiL'f;  that  'o  lliii<ic  iirnnraiir  jiilnlol"'.  oh»cruini,' 
our  nliunius  (omn  r-atim.,  ina\  io\iii  vmMi  m«  m  a  happv  Ue-tolu- 
tioii.  t  )iir  (iiiia'l  -tip- jind  nprijilif  lioliaNinnr  thu-*  intlaniin.'  tin 
hearts  ot  iLc  ujiiorant,  if  iniv  p>Tadijoiituro  prono  in  a  short  space, 
a  uri'.itcr  ta»ko  to  disswadf  thmi  ti'oin  'lolfiuint.;  us  to  ho  (iods, 
than  to  p.r>v\aili'  tli.n,  to  licloouo  f'lat  tlioro  i"  a  (Jod  Thus  may 
those,  wlihli  ;ir(  yot  without,  No  ( cmforltd,  and  may  porroiuo  that 
(iml  i^  with  lis  w  liillior»')i'Utr  wo  i^oo.' 

Iwill  f\tf;ici   (iiilv  (Mit;  iii'irf  [);i.s.<*agt.', — that   wliifh 
conc'liidi'.v  tlir  .Srrinoti  • 

'  ^  ou  that  lino  ;it  homo  u'ldor  voiir  owno  \'i,if<,  and  i;ito  tlio 
fruitov  ot  \oiii  ow?H'  'IVoos ;  that  foolt  not  I  ho  rtrrtn-'if  want,  nor 
the  hi.itoof  mi^'iTii'-.,  fo  \ou  it  holonj^s  to  la  \,iliant  in  siiHonnj^ 
(il  oicHioii  sh.dl  hai'pi'ii '  any  porHfcuMoii  or  'tossi  whirh  (iod  may 
iustly  mriict  iipi,ii  ymi,  eithor  as  a  I'lmishmoiit  orTrval.  Ho'iilos 
ye  must  In'  \idiant  in  fho  conriiot  luain^t  Mio  Worltl,  tht  Flosh,  anil 
tho  |)(  Mil,  lo-it  it  thfv  oiiorooiot  ,  df'tMutioii  sodaiiiciv  ccune  upon 
you.  as  -lorro"   Mpon  a  Nvonian  in  travoll. 

'Anil  auaiiio.  for  ii«  thixi  g(»  ahrnatl.  it  hj-loiiys  in  a  spociall 
manner  m.t  to  ho  atraitl,  imther  hrc  liismaid  If  vh.'  MUL'im;  -.vavcs 
of  a  ■^wolliiiL' st.'a  smoko  out  threats  and  any.  r,  \.'f  ho  that  walkotl 
upon  tlif  w.ittt-  find  hroiitlod  i  calmo,  can  dot  rho  like  tor  v-  too; 
hut  we  n.ii^t  not  hi  afraiii,  noithor  hr  .inmaitl.  When  th-' tom- 
postuoiis  W  iiitl-  hii/./o  in  our  oars,  unti  soenie  to  speako  the  lan^Miago 
t)f  dtalh.  hf  that  once  charm'd  thorn  with  "  I'oaco,  bo  still,"  can 
doe  the  lik'- for  vs  too,  but  wo  must  not  toaro  thorn,  noithor  be 
dismaid.  h  th.-  hlu-^toriiu;  noise  of  (Jun.-  -hall  roaro  in  our  oares, 
to  threaten  our  rnanijliiu,'  subuersion  yot  h.  o  tliaf  taught  our  Ene- 
mies to  war,  aid  their  tinuM-rs  '.  -  tight,  can  as  well  vnfeach  llo'in 
againo,  and  strike  themwitli  a«.tomslimont  for  our  -akos  hut.  ho 
still  re(,niro>  that  wo  vju.uld  not  he  afraid,  noitlur  be  dismaid. 
Lastly,  if  tho  CiMnpanie  of  Indian  Arcliers  rnnko  thomselves  against 
vs,  yea  and  promise  to  themselves  mir  vltcr  confusion  ;  vet  must 
we  know  that  rli.    Lord,  which  is  a  Man  of  W  ar,  (as  he  halh  stilod 
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himselfe,)  which  hreaketh  the  Bow  in  pieces,  and  knappcth  the 
Arrowt's  in  sunder,  can  preuent  their  furie ;  but  his  Charge  will 
remaine  th<;  same ;  the  same  Condition,  that  wee  bee  not  afraid, 
neither  l)ee  disruaied. 

*  Let  me  adde  then  S.  Austin's  words  of  Consolation  :  "  Dens 
tibi  lotvm  est,"  S.v.  <lod  will  be  all  in  all  vnto  tiiee :  if  thou  art 
hungry,  he  will  be  bread  vnto  thee;  if  tliirstj',  water;  if  thor.  sit- 
test  in  darknesse,  l)e  will  shine  vpon  thee;  and  if  tliou  art  naked, 
he  will  iloathe  tiiee  with  lmnior«^alitie.  0  let  us  then,  who  intend 
(by  the  (buiiie  Prouidence)  to  "  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land,"  here  make  our  promise  vnto  the  Almiglity,  that  he  shall  be 
the  Lord  our  (Jod,  and  him  alone  will  we  serue.  And  then  the 
Lord  will  speake  unto  us,  as  he  did  to  Joshua,  in  the  words  of  our 
lext,  "  Have  not  1  commanded  thee,"  &c. 

'  But,  before  wt-  depart,  it  reniaines  that  the  Testinionie  of  our 
Faith,  Repentance.  Lime,  Zeale,  and  all  other  divine  Graces  be 
sealed  here  in  the  faite  of  the  Congregation.  See  how  for  our 
Farewell,  Christ  liafli  inuited  vs  all  vnto  a  Feast.  O  let  us  draw 
neere,  and  receiue  our  Sweet  Jesus  into  the  bosomes  of  our  Soules, 
that  h'.;  may  receiue  us  into  the  Amies  of  his  Mercie.  Our  louing 
Sauiour  did  eate  of  tiie  Bread  of  Affliction,  that  we  nnght  eate  of 
the  Bread  of  Life.  Our  .lesus  dnttike  i>f  the  Waters  of  Marah, 
that  we  miglit  drinke  of  the  sweet  springs  of  Lining  Water,  ('ome, 
let  vs  feast  then  both  with  him,  and  on  him,  who  fasted  for  vs ; 
let  vs  embrace  him  with  reuerence ;  hold  him  by  taith  ;  keepe  him 
with  charity  ;  and  presenie  him  in  our  .soules,  with  repentance  for 
our  wrongs  past,  and  Prai'.-rs  and  striuing  against  it  for  time  to 
come;  that  his  victorious  Death  may  oe  to  us  a  triumphant  Life. 
Thus,  when  we  haue  all  eaten  and  dianke  together  the  assurance 
of  our  Adoption  and  Saluation,  let  vs  depart  in  Peace,  with  ioy  in 
tlu!  Il'dy  (ihost. 

'  Hut  first,  to  those  that  remaine  in  this  flourishing  Kingdome, 
W'e  will  cry,  "  Peace  be  within  your  walls,  and  Pleiiteousnesse 
within  your  Palaces  ;  For  our  Mietbren  and  Companions'  sakes,  we 
will  wish  v'ou  Prosperity."  For  us,  that  must  ari>e  and  seeke  out 
a  farther  haliitation,  we  will  beg  of  tiie  Almighty  with  an  unani- 
mous consent,  that  he  will  bt  graciously  pleased  to  sjieake  unto  us 
in  the  words  of  my  Te.xt  .  •'  Have  not  I  commanded  you.'  Only 
b»'  str;»nK,  and  of  a  good  couragi; :  Be  not  afraid,  neither  be  dis- 
mayed, for  1  will  bo  with  you  whithersoever  you  goe.' ' 
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Tlio  aoloinn  gatlioring  of  tlio  people  to      nimiranceH 
whom   Featly  juldrcsscd    tliese    words    in      j;:; ';;;;;;;]' "^ 
God's  ll<MiHe  of  rnivf^r,  tlie  supplifations 
and  thaiiksgivincrs  tlieii  poured  forth,  tlie  Seriptiires 
then  heard,  tlie    Holv  Communion   then    ceh-bratcd, 
are    all   witnesses    to   i)rove,  that,  among    those   who 
joined  in  the  first   advtuitures  of  our  countrymen  to 
the   West  Indies,    were   men   dt^'piy   sensible   (»f  the 
obligations    wliieii     rested     upon    them    as     baptized 
menib<'rs    of  tli.^  Church    of   Christ    in  their    native 
England.       Hut     it    was    ordaiiuMJ    that    their    hands 
should  not.   at    that   time,  be  fully   strengthened    to 
carry  forward  the   work   upon   which    they   had  thus 
entered.      Instead    of    seeing    more    of    their    fellow^- 
citi/ens  come  out  to  sui)pt)rt  them  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  numbers  o\'  such  men,  even  in  their  own   ranks, 
became  less,  and  others  who  succeeded  them,  neither 
shared  their    sympathies,   nor    echoed    their    prayers. 
Nor  is  it  dillicult  to  trace  the  secondary  causes  which 
led  to  this  result.     The  assignment  of  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  various  IMantations  to  two  different  noble- 
men,   Carlisle    and    jMarlborough,    had    engemlered 
cpjarrels,    which    were    kej)t    up    by    their    respective 
partisans  abroad   long  af'ter  the  question    in    dispute 
had    been  settled   at    home.     Smith,   who  had    expe- 
rienced in  his  own  disastt;rs,  and  in  those  whic'.i  befell 
A'^irginia,     tht;    pernicious    consecjiiences    of    divided 
councils  at   honnv  describes,  in  strong  terms,  the  re- 
newal of  the  same  mischievous  course   in  our   West 
Indian  Colonies.      It  aro>e,  he  sayj,  from 

'home-bred  adventurers,'  wiio  wislu'd  to  have  all  things  a**  thoy 
would  conceit  and  liavc  it ;  and  tho  more  they  nrt>  oontradirted,  the 
more  hot  tlicy  arc.-  It  is  a  wonder  to  ino  (he  continues)  to  see 
such  mischiefs  and  miracles  in  men ;  how  greedily  ihcy  pursue  to 
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<lisj)osst'S9  the  planters  of  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  yet  say  they 
are  Christians,  when  so  much  of  the  \,'orld  is  unpossessed  ;  yea,  and 
hetter  land  than  they  so  niucli  strive  for,  ciurtherin^  so  many 
Cliristians,  hiiriiin^  and  spoihng  so  many  cities,  villages,  and 
countries,  and  suhvertinj^  i^o  many  kini((h)nis ;  when  so  much  lieth 
wast,  or  only  j)ossessed  by  a  few  poor  savages,  that  more  serve  the 
devil  for  tcur  than  God  for  love ;  whose  ignorance  we  pretend  to 
reform,  hut  covetousncss,  humours,  ambition,  faction,  and  pride 
hath  so  many  mstniinents,  we  perform  vt-ry  little  to  any  jmrpose; 
nor  is  there  either  honour  or  profit  to  be  got  by  any  that  are  so 
vile,  to  undertrike  the  subversion  or  hiiulorauce  of  any  honest 
intended  Christian  plantation'^. 

In  addition  to  the  above  difllciilties,  aa  the  un- 
happy rtyigti  of  Cliarlos  went  on,  the  progress  of 
discontent,  divisiim,  and  ruin  which  kept  pace  with 
it,  so  paralysed  every  energy  which  might  have  been 
put  fortli  by  tlie  Clun'ch,  in  behalf  of  her  members 
Bcatt.red  throiiiihoiit  these  infant  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  no  h(dp  whatsoever  eoidd  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  They  were  left  as  destitute  as  were 
their  brethren  in  other  lands.  It  was  simply  the 
renewal,  in  those  regions,  of  the  self-same  process, 
which  was  then  at  work  in  every  other  part  of  the 
English  empire. 

Especially  in  Tlicsc   ovil    influences  wore   felt  in  all 

harbauos.         ^j^jj,  ^^^,^^  liidiati  possessions,  and  in  none 

mort."  conspicuously  than  in  Barbados,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  Smith  says  of  its  peoj)le,  that  there 
had  'been  so  many  factions  anions;  them.'  that  he 
could  '  not  from  so  many  variable  relations  give  any 
certainty  for  their  orderly  government.'  The  discord 
and  pnilligju'v  which  pn-vailcd  among  th«Mn  i*i  1(125, 
when  I^eaue  was  entrusted  with  its  go\ernment,  was 
so  great,  that  their  lirst  Chaplain,  Nicholas  Leverton, 


'^  Smith's  Travels,  &c.  in  Churchill's  Voyages,  ii,  40  \. 
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of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  left  his  post  in  despair; 
and  transferred  hi.-,  services  to  a  party  who  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Tobago. 
Again,  in  1021),  when  Woolferstone  was  sent  out  by 
Lord  Carlisle,  vvitli  a  small  company  under  his  com- 
mand, anti  a  grant  of  lO.OtK)  acres,  incessant  quarrels 
ensued  between  him  and  the  parties  who  had  already 
gained  a  footing  in  the  Island,  under  the  authority  of 
the  rival  proprietor.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  dis- 
putants were  about  to  give  open  battle  to  each  other, 
when  Kentlane, 'a  |)ious  clergyman,' as  he  is  described, 
rushed  in  lietween  them,  and  prevented  the  effusion 
of  blood,  by  persuading  them  to  submit  their  ditfer- 
ence  to  the  authorities  at  home  '■\ 

'  The  calamities  of  England,'  it  has  been  said, 
''served  to  peo[)le  liarbados ".'  What  a  world  of 
misery  is  revealed  in  this  brief  sentence  !  the  Mother- 
country  and  the  infant  Colony  placed,  side  by  side, 
together;  the  parent  shaken  to  the  very  centre  by 
fearful  discord,  and  her  best  lite-blood,  streaming  from 
niany  a  wound ;  w  hilst,  arounrl  her  fresh  ofi'sjiring, 
are  gathered  all  the  same  elements  whieli  brought 
confusion  and  mis(?ry  to  herself  The  fertility  of  its 
soil  had,  at  lirst,  attracted  emigrants  of  various  ranks; 
and  these,  as  the  King's  cause  grew  weaker,  were, 
mostly,  his  adherents,  who  sa\\  no  hope  left  to  them 
in  their  native  country.  Sui  h  tiu  n  had  possessed,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  liberty  of  marking  out  tor  them- 
selves their  several  places  of  refuge;  but  this  was 
gradually  taken  from  them,  as  CromwelFs  power  in- 
creased,    i\nd   when   he   b'*came    absolute,  he    made 

*•''  lb.  409 ;  Calamv's  Noncoiifornust's  Memorial,  i.  "JIX) ;  F'oyer 's 
History  of  Barbachis.  '22. 

'*  Short  History  <it  liarbados,  p.  U. 
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Barbados  a  ])h\ce  of  baiiishnieTit  lor  the  onomies  whom 
hirt  swoni  '<j»an'd.  la  liits  Report  to  Parliaiiiont,  Sejjt. 
17,  1(11-!),  (l('Hcril)inp  the  massioi-o  e\e(;uted  by  his 
coiiiniands  ai  Droi^lieda,  Cromwell  writes, 

'  Wlit'ti  tlio\  -ulimitted,  tlieir  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head  ; 
and  every  fentli  nittti  of  the  soldiers  kille<l,  and  the  rest  siiipped  for 
the  Harljiidoes.  Tlie  soldiers  in  the  otiier  tower  were  all  spared,  a^ 
to  their  hves  only,  and  shijtped  likewise  for  the  liarhiidors  ' '.' 

This  Island  also  was  lixed  upon  as  a  sal'e  place  of 
coniinoiiuMit  for  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  ;  and  tor  others  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell's  officers  after  the  insurrertion 
at  Saliisburv.  The  sutferinL's  of  the  last-named  exiles 
were  most  barbarous ;  and  I  call  attention  to  them, 
as  1  pas.s  alono;,  because  they  illustrate  powerfully  the 
evils  to  which  Bttrbailos  was  then  doomed. 

The    account    of   thctn    is   mven    in    a 
treainuMit  .,r      iiaiiiohlet,  entitled  'Enulands  Slaserv,  or 

till'    Rovjili.t         '  '  .  .        ^^  ,         '       . 

evii-sinthai  Hurbado/Mcrfhandizr,'  and  jiublishcd  in 
1()5{>  It  contains  a  Pi^tition  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Marcellijius  Rivers  and  Oxenhruliro  Foyle, 
on  bflialf  of  tlicmsebes  and  seventy  more  '  frec-boru 
Eugli'shiueu,    who    had    ail    been    sold    Liieondemned 


'5  C'arlyie's  Cromwell,  ii.  01.  I  had  thouijht:  that  no  (onn,  save 
the  most  evtravatjant  hero  w(  rshippcr,  could  liiue  spoken  of 
('roniwi'll's  «ampaii:ii  in  Ireland  in  any  other  terms  tlian  those  of 
con  iemnation  ;  l)iit  Merle  i>Auhigne,  in  his  recent  '  Vin<licution' 
of  t!u'  I'rotei'tor,  althouu;h  lu'  is  forced  to  express  reicrt't  tliat'a 
Christian  man  should  have  been  ealled  td  waj^e  so  terrible  a  war,' 
and  admits  that  Cromwell  showed  towards  his  enemies  a  ureater 
seviTilN  than  had  ever  perhaps  been  exercised  bv  the  I'ai:aii  leaders 
of  Anti(|nity,'  has  yet  the  hardihood  lo  make  it  the  jrround  of  apply- 
infi;  to  ('roniwell  one  of  our  Saviour's  beatitudes  :  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'" 
p.  I4(;. 
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int..  slavery.  They  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
Exeter  and  Ilchester,  on  pret(MR'e  of  tlie  Salisbury 
risinj;':  and,  although  the  indietments  a^^•liIlst  some  of 
tlu-m  had  never  been  preferred,  and  in  the  ease  of 
others  ignored,  and  the  rest  who  had  under«(one  trial 
had  been  aequitted,  ttiey  had  been  kept  in  prison  for 
a  \vhol(>  year;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  had 
been  isjiatched  dut  «.f  their  prisons,  and  drivi-n 
throii<:h  ♦he  streets  (.f  K.veter,  by  comrvand  of  the 
then  ln^,'li  sherilK  Copleston,  under  a  guard  of  horso 
and  loot ; — none  being  sutfered  to  tahv  leave  of 
them  ; — and  so  hurried  to  Plymouth,  and  put  on 
boar(lshi|),  when,  after  they  had  lain  fourteen  days, 
the  captain  set  sail,  and,  at  the  e'vl  of  five  weeks, 
landed  them  at  Barbados.  The  prisoners  had  been 
kept  all  the  way  locked  up  in  the  hold,  among  horses, 
'so  that  their  soids  throu'di  heal  and  steam  fainted  in 
them.'  They  had  afterwards  been  sold,  the  generality 
of  them,  to  nitjst  inhuman  persons, 

'for  lr),')0  lbs.  wt'iu'lit  of  sugar  a  pit-oe,  (mori'  f>r  h-ss,  according  to 
tlit'ir  workinij  faculties,)  as  the  goods  and  chattt'ls  of  tln'ir  masters. 
Aped  persons,'  (the  Petition  ifix-s  on  to  say,)  'of  three  score  and 
sixteen  years,  had  not  been  spared  ;  nor  divines,  nor  officers,  nor 
gentlenu'ii,  nor  any  atre  or  condition  of  men." 

All  had  been  enslaved  alike;  and  wert;  now  gene- 
rally 

'LTindinc  at  the  nnll-*,  attendintif  the  furnaces,  or  dieryjinn  m  this 
sconhiiii!  island  ;  liavinu  nothinu;  to  teed  on,  notwitiistandinp 
their  hard  laliour,  hut  potato  roots;  nor  to  drink,  but  water,  with 
such  roots  iiiasht  in  it  (besides  the  bread  and  tears  of  their  own 
affli<^tions)  bought  and  sold  still  from  one  planter  to  another,  or 
attached  as  beasts  for  the  debt  of  their  musters  ;--heinic  whipt  at 
their  whippng  jiosts  as  roi;ue<,  for  their  niaster'<  pleasure,  and 
sieepiiiif  in  styes  worse  than  liogs  in  England,  and  many  other 
ways  made  miserable,  beyond  exj.ressiou  of  Christian  imagination.' 
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To  this  Petition  are  appended  four  letters,  vrri.>en 
by  the  sutferers  to  dirt'erent  members  of  Parliament, 
and  drawiniir  a  picture  of  distress  only  equalled  by 
that  wliirh  INlaeaulay  has  since  jj;iven,  u\  his  History  of 
England,  of  tiie  atrocious  cruelti(>8  indicted  b}  .Judge 
JettK^s  after  Monmouth's  rebellion,  upo!i  the  victims 
whom  he  consigned  to  a  West  Intl.'u  t'xile'". 

]S'olhing  could  be  more  injuriouw  than  the  effect 
hereby  produced  upon  the  mimls  of  the  English 
Planters.  It  was  sad  eju)ugh  for  them  to  learn  to 
treat  with  levity  the  sulTerings  of  the  Negro  slave; — 
of  this  more  hereafter; — but  what  was  this  evil,  com- 
pared to  tluit  A  hich  must  hav(^  been  created  by  the 
spectacle  of  such  brutal  tyranny  iidlicted  upon  their 
own  countrymen  ? 

There  was  yet  another  trial  which  came 
at  that  time  upon  the  Barbadians,  arising, 
indeed,  from  a  totally  opposite  (piarter,  but  hardly 
less  destructive,  1  think,  of  those  j)rincii)les  upon 
which  alone  nwl  prosj)erity  can  be  established.  For, 
as  soon  as  the  emigrants,  who  tied  for  refuge  to  the 
West  Indies,  had  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  and 
become  occu))ied  m  the  work  of  their  Plantations,  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  outward  prosperity  became  a 
snare  to  the  men  who  rejoiced  in  it,  and  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  aocon)j)lishing  those;  benrticent  purposes 
which  many,  who  shared  the  spirit  of  Eeatly,  would 
doubtless  have  laboured  to  promote.  The  sudden 
transition  from  a  state  of  defeat  and  terror  to  that  of 
confidence  and  bivury  temj)tt'd  them  to  forget  the 
wholesome  lessons  which  chastisement  had  taught. 
The  source,  too,  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  their 


OtJier  evil 
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'*  Maciulay's  History  of  Engluiiil,  i.  (551. 
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bosoms,  supplied  ever  tVosh  materials  to  strengthen 
their  scllishuess  :  for  it  was  the  toil  of  the  poor  Negro, 
which  made  their  lauds  so  costly,  and  their  gains  so 
vast.  And  the  gay  and  careless  Cavalier,  looking 
only  to  thr  pleasure  of  the  pas.^iiig  lunir,  and  not  to 
the  hati'ful  price  at  which  it  was  purchased,  became 
more  callous,  as  he  became  more  prosperous. 

]\I;uiy  authf.rities  «:oucur  in  showing  that  Barhados 
was  distinguished  by  this  perilous  j)rosperity.  Cla- 
rendoti,  for  instance,  a  contemporary,  states  that  it 
'  wa.s  nujch  the  richest  plantation,'  ami  '  principally 
inhaliil.'d  In  men  who  had  retired  hither  only  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  h"  IWt'  from  the  noise  and  oppressions 
in  Ei',i,'laud,  and  nitliuut  any  ill  thoughts  towards  the 
kitiir:  many  of  them  liavinc:  served  him  with  fidelity 
and  coui-age  during  the  war;  and,  that  beinjc  CMUed, 
made  that  island  their  refuge  from  farther  prosecu- 
tions "  that  tliiy  had  also  'gotten  good  estates 
there  ;'  aiul  that  it  was  '  incredible  to  what  fortunes 
men  raised  themselves,  in  few  years,  in  that  planta- 
tion '^'  The  author  also  of  the  Account  of  the 
Europeau  Settlements  in  America,  now  ge]\erally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  Ednuuid  Rurke,  gives  a 
similar  description'";  and  And<'rson,  in  his  History 
of  ('')mmerce,  adds,  upon  tho  authority  of  Lig(m,  one 
of  the  earliest  historians  of  the  Island,  manj  more 
particulars  illustrative  of  the  s:une  fact;  saying,  that 
an  estate  of  500  acres,  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  might  havfi  been  j)ur- 
chased  for  t'  100.  was  soon  aftei'wards  worth  more 
than    CI  1,000;    that  Colonel   James   Drax,  who  had 


"  (  Ifin  iiiloii's  liistory  of  tlio  Rcbellioti,  vi.  GIO. 

'«  ii. «;. 
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gone  out,  as  an  emiij;rant  Planter,  with  £'M)0,  IiojmmI 
spccd'lv  to  ac'coiDplish  his  [xu-pose  of  purohusiijf];  u 
landed  cslatr  in  Eii^laiMl  wortii  ,t:M).()<U)  a  \(>ar  ;  and 
that  allot liir,  C'oloiud  Tlionias  Modvt'ord,  had  fre- 
quently expressed  to  < he  writer,  his  resohilinn  not  to 
set  liis  t'iice  towards  I'ji^daini  until  lie  should  have 
amassed  the  ^^n^l  (d'  l'l('0,(M>0  sterliui; ''.  These  laets 
account  al>(j  <  ••  th  'irj.,^  nnin!»er  of  'niijirantiJ  who 
went,  ■itliin  .■  •- -  space  of"  tinu\  t(i  iiarbados:  ho 
that,  in  Hi  ">,  '  ''^!;^"  -A-hito  men  an-  eomputed  to 
have  hccii  in  the  LrlaiUi  '"  whom  hall'  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  .Vnother  writer,  a  f'evN  years  afterwards, 
declares  the  population  tu  l.i'  oOjKM);  and  adds  thf3 
melanrholy  fact,  that  this  was  exclusive?  of  .Negro 
shiNes.  who  were  a  I'ar  greater  iniinber^". 

llaviui'  advt'rted  to  the  early  dilllculties 
of  Barbados,  let  us  x-e  the  efForts  made 
li_\  the  Church  to  i-etufdy  them.  That  one 
of  her  ('ler;i;y  liad  been  appointed  to  labour  among  the 
llrst  Planters,  is  evid(Mit  from  the  fact  already  noticed, 
that  he  wns  scared  and  driven  ;iway  by  the  terrors 
of  his  position.  It  lias  been  seen  also,  that  another 
quickly  succeeded  him,  who,  by  his  piety,  and  pru- 
denct.',  and  couiage,  (,'ould  make  his  voice  listetied 
to  anil  obe\ed.  amid.  th(^  tumult  tons  uproar  of  his 
country  men  In  the  lune  of  Sir  \Villiam  Tufton, 
who  reel  i veil  the  commission  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  l^land  under  liord  Carlisle,  in  \\V1\K  the  six 
Parishes  of  Clwist  Church,  8t.  .Michael.  *^t.  James, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  .l^ucy  were  formed. 
In     Vi)'A\      Instruct.iouH    were    issued    to    (Joveruor 
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llj'wh'V,  ronorrnlnp:  tlio  granting  of  lands,  in  which 
it  ilin-cied,  tt'ut,  win  -enocver  Mirh  grafts  were 
ma.  ",  till-  p'lynuM)'  ot  an  ainiual  tribute  ixhould  be 
rest  rved  to  I.  ml  CarliMJe,  and  alno  iliat  the  dues  of 
til.  (i()\  /nor  and  (  \rr\:\  n'sp"ctivrly  should  be  se- 
cured, a  plain  proof  tha;  tlu»  ministrations  of  the 
Clergy  w    >•(•,  .u  lliat  tiii;o,  gomg  on  in  tlio  Island. 

i'roiii  l('.!l-'J  t,.  K'Md,  Philip  Hrll  was  (j^vernor 
Lieutenant-governor,  to  whom  tlii'  highest 
ehanctor  for  /I'al.  and  nj^dom,  ami  mtrgrity  has  been 
assiy:i;ed.  11. •  divided  the  Island  mto  .-leNeii  i'ari.shes, 
adding  five  to  the  si.v  already  mentionrd,  and  pro- 
viding that,  in  e:ieli,  a  Cliureh  slicidd  he  built,  and  a 
Minister  appointed  to  nineiate.  The  live  m  w  Parishes 
were  tliose  (d"  St.  (leorgj,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,  tSt. 
Andrew,  and  St.  Josej)h '".  / 

The   following   Aels,  rtdating  to  public      ^,j,,p,ating 
worshiii,    ai-e    Miid    to    hav<i    heen    passed      •"  •'"')'« 
during    lii^    administration;    and,    as    the 
earliest  speeiiiu'ii   <d"  leL,dslatiun  upon  such  matters  in 
our  West  Indian  Colonies,  1  give  tliem  at  length: 
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otIuT    Kites  and  UnliiidiKVS  tlicrf't,  iis<'d  in  ttieir  si'vcral   t'arish- 
churi'hi's,  a^  t»y  Imlding  Conv».'n*itl«'>  in  |;rivatf  liouses  and  other 

'-'  Poyer's  History  of  Barbados,  :»."»- ,"{;*).  It  is  stated  in  tho 
Mcinoir>  of  the  tirst  ■ifttlciiii-nr  of  Raii.;:'!os,  p  'Jl,  riiat  litll  canio 
to  IJiir'nido*  tnnh  l'ro\ idciice,  mw  of  ilic  Haliaiiia^,  ot  wliicii  island 
lie  liad  bt'cn  (lovcrnor  Tliis  confirms  tlif  •  yiijt'tture  wlii«-h  I  tiave 
made  in  a  note  af  [>  'M,,  ant^,  that  lie  had  lutii  tlif  (iuvtrnor  of  the 
Berinud;  s.  Mix  re>idt  lire  at  Provideiice  wmild  hll  u\<  tiic  time  be- 
tween his  d(  partme  from  the  liennuda-.  in  l(i2!>,  and  his  arrival  at 
Bi  rbudos  in  i'ill. 
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plarrs ;  scandali/ini?  Ministers,  and  endenvourinij  to  seduce  otiiers 
to  tlieir  erroneous  opinions,  upon  a  pretem-e  ol  an  alfenifieu  of 
(lliureli-uovernrnent  in  Knulaini.  All  whieli  their  misdemeanours 
have  l)ei;o1ten  many  distractions ,  a  fi,vi'.nt  reproach  and  disparat^e- 
ment,  to  tiie  (Inireli  and  to  Ministry;  and  disturbance  of  ilie 
Government  of  tliis  f^liunl  :  for  suppression  ot  which  their  dis- 
orderly >!Ourses,  It  is  hereby  ordered,  jtublished,  and  declared, 
and  all  persons  vvhiitsoevr  inhabitint;  or  resident,  or  which  shall 
inhnbit  or  reside  in  Ibis  Island,  are,  in  hi>  Majesty's  name,  hereby 
strictly  <'harjie(i  and  commanded,  that  they,  and  fvery  of  them, 
f^om  heiiciforrb  give  due  obedieru*o,  and  conform  tlieniselves  unto 
the  (lovernment  and  Discipline  of  the  Cberch  of  Kntjland,  as  the 
same  liath  been  established  by  several  Acts  of  I'arlianunit,  and  es- 
pecially thoM'  rtliicb  are  at  larK«"  expressed  in  the  fronts  of  most 
Knglish  llibles  Which  .Vets  of  I'arliament  the  Ministers  of  every 
Church  and  f'hfipel  in  this  Island,  are  herebj  reijuired  to  read  pul)- 
lickly  and  distinctly  in  their  st'\eral  Pari.^b  Chiircbes  and  Chapels, 
that  thereby  all  Persons  mav  know  wluit  is  ilieir  duty  in  this  behalf, 
and  the  I'enalty  I  hey  incur  by  their  contempt  and  n.  gleet  thereof, 
which  all  that  appear  faulty  iii,  must  expect  to  have  strictly  put  in 
execution  against  them. 

And  all  .Itistices  of  the  Peace,  Minister*,  Church-wardens,  and 
«>ther  His  Majestv's  officers  of  ibis  Islaml,  that  iua\  trive  further- 
ance to  the  <xerntion  of  the  aforesaid  Acts,  are  liereby  re((uired  in 
His  Majestv'-  nanu',  to  do  tbeir  endeavour  therein  to  the  utmost 
of  their  powtrs,  as  they  tender  their  icveral  Duties  to  Almighty 
(iod.  and  their  Allegiances  to  our  SovtTeign  Lord  the  King;  and 
the  due  execution  of  several  Places  i.!ul  Ottices  whereto  tbey  are 
called. 

AnotluT  is  to  this  eiiect : 

That  Ahnigbty  (Jod  may  be  served  and  tifloHfied,  and  that  He 
give  a  bles.>*iiia  to  our  labours;  It  i>  hereby  enacted,  that  all 
Masters  and  Overs<>ers  of  Kanulies  have  Prayers  openly  said  or  read 
every  Morning  and  Evening  with  his  Family,  upon  penalty  of  forty 
pounds  of  Siiu:ar;  the  one  half  to  the  Informer,  the  other  half  to 
the  jiublic  TnMsury  of  this  Island. 

That  all  Master'^  of  Families  who  live  v^ithin  .•>(>  miles  of  their 
Parish  CIuutIi  or  Chapel,  sliall  duly  repair  thereto,  Morning  and 
Evening,  on  the  Sabbath,  with  their  Families,  to  hear  Divine  8er. 
vice;  and  they  which  live  aiioxe  two  miles  from  such  Church  or 
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('liapcl.  to  ri'pa.r  to  such  Churcli  'mut  h  month  at  loa-^t,  ii'»l<r  for- 
ftitun-,  arcordiiiK  to  the  Law  of  Km^land  in  Mich  casr  pr>\iil*'il.  It 
a  Servant  mukr  .1. fault  nl  n'|>airinK  to  tlic  (  hiirch,  arronhnj?  to  the 
trur  inttni  of  tlii»  Act,  it  flif  li. 'fault  If  in  hi«  Muster,  thru  his 
Ma>itiT  IS  to  |iav  U'o  |)(Min(U  of  Cotton  for  «'vrrv  -<ii<ti  (Iffaiilt;  it 
thenct'liM  i  hr  m  tlif  Servant,  he  is  to  In  imnifli'-*!  at  thf  tlist-rt'tioii 
of  the  next  .lusticc  of  tho  Pence. 

That  t\«'ry  MmiMtor  h«Kin   Prayers  every  Sunday,  hv  nine  of  the 
clock  in  tlie  Morniiu;,  and  Preach  once  that  dav  at  tin'  least. 

And  tora-innicli  is  little  care  hath  been  oh>*(  rved  U>  be  taken  by 
Part'iits.  or  Miisttrs  (  f  Families,  lor  the  iiislruetion  of  their  CliiU 
dren,  or  Servants  under  ^<•arsof  Discretion,  in  the  I'liiidainentals 
of  th<'  (  liri-iti.oi  Religion,  or  the  knowledge  of  (ioil  ;  and  as  little 
endeavours  iim-iI  tln-nin  by  any  of  tin  Ministt-rs  of  tin-  Inland,  st) 
that  niiijiiui  cutnes  thereby  f.i  be  ^^•andilll/'  d,  ami  the  worship  of 
God  cont.  iiined,  and  all  manner  of  "l  ict  s,  throu>;li  the  itMiorance  of 
persons  Hftaininu'  matuntv  «tf  years,  encourajcefl  and  countenanced; 
and  for  the  betttr  information  therefore  of  all  sorts  of  persons  eon- 
cernin;;  (lod  ami  tlu  trut  Reht'ion,  It  i.-,  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  (lov.  rnnr,  CduiiciI,  ami  •\--»nibly,  and  bv  tbt  Authority  of  the 
sjiin*',  That  the  respective  Ministers  of  this  Islaiui  in  their  several 
Parish  (,'hurfhos  or  Chapels  of  ]•]-,  se,  on  every  Sunday  in  the  after- 
noon, do  til.  re  puMicIv  txcrdse  ihe  dut\  of  Pnachiiu;,  ftr  of  the 
Catechisintr  and  <piistiniiin|f  all  thr  Youth,  and  otliers  that  shall 
come  b.  Inic  tjicni,  m  fli<  points  oi  the  Christian  Faith,  and  ende.i- 
vour  by  such  <|ues|i(jtis  to  instruct  them  concerning  Cod,  and  thi' 
Puniiaineiitals  of  the  Chrisliaii  lleligioii,  and  all  the  Articles  of  the 
("hristiaii  Kaitb. 

Kem.  That  the  Church-wardens  of  every  Parish,  s|-,all  forthwith 
provi  !e  a  stronsj  paii  of  Stocks  to  be  placed  so  o.  ar  the  Church  or 
Chapel  as  coiivenieiitly  may  be,  and  the  Constables,  Church- 
wunleiis,  ami  Sidesmen,  shall  in  some  time  of  Divine  .Sfrvicp  t'very 
Sunday,  walk  and  search  Taverns,  Ale-houses,  Victualling-houses, 
or  othi'i-  Mouses,  where  they  do  suspcei  levsd  and  debauched  Com- 
pany to  fre<|iieiit.  And  if  they  shall  find  anv  Drinkiiit.  Sv*.arint,', 
(iamin^,  or  otherwise  misdenieaning  themselves,  that  forthwith 
they  apprehend  such  persons  and  brinu  tlu-in  to  th»>  Stocks,  there 
to  be  by  them  imprisoned  for  th"  space  of  four  hours,  unless  ev(  ry 
such  Oti'ender  pay  i'we  shillinsfs  to  the  Churdi- wardens  of  the  said 
Parish  for  the  use  of  the  Poor. 
Item,  \\  hosoever  siiall   Swear   or  Curse,  whereby  the  Name  of 
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(JniJ  is  l»lns|ili('iii<'il,  if  a  Mnstrt-  nr  Frei'Minn,  in-  -ilmll  t'ort'til  fur 
tVJTV  **iii  li  iitri'iHc,  I'liir  pituiiils  ot' Siiyur  it  ;i  !*>rr\!ml,  \\\i>  ihmuiiIs 
ot'SuiTMr;  mill  it  tli«'  Scrvaiil  litith  not  wltonvsitlml,  tiu'ii  tu  Ik-  piit 
ill  fln'  Sfiiikx. 

I'ntvitlid  till-  >fatut«'  tiikc  not  (iway  any  Master's  power  in  ror 
n"tiiiii   llicir    Sci\iiiit-   lor   tli«'  OHcnrt'   alorc<»inl  ;    tli«    shhI    runs 
(•oncniiiiiL'   tlu'  -;ii<l    \l!i«trrs  ami    Fivt'ini-n  to  hi'  ifiiinciliatrly  |iai<l 
ami  Irvi' 'I.  f""ir  Mm-  um-  i if  the  l*un«li.  <iiit  <i\  Ins  llstalr. 

Ami  It  i>  fiirtliiT  niilainct!  am!  iriactt.!  Ip\  I  he  authority  alon'- 
said,  Tlial  all  and  •  v»  ly  thi'  t  hiirfli.warih'iis  nf  the  -t\iTal  and  r<- 
spri-tivi-  l'ari>ln'>  within  this  Island,  hf  sworn  upon  tlu-  hoU  Kvati- 
)^(>hsts  ol  (iod,  npiiii  his  olrrlion  to  tin  said  ( )ltii  r,  tor  thr  disiharu'c 
thiTi'it,  hv  till'  Jiistiri'.s  ot  tin.'  I'can  tor  tin-  nsjurt ivr  I'arwhi'^,  in 
nmnniT  ami  form  a.citrdiiijr  to  tin-  l.a>* -.  and  (  onsiitution^  ot' tin' 
Kingdom  ol  I'lnulaiid.  And  that  *Im  >aiil  (  hun  h  NNai'di-ns,  and 
i'V<'r\  ot  tin'tii.  do  (Inly  rnaki'  thi;ir  pri  scntnit'iits  at  tim  nrxt  Qnar- 
trr-Si'ssioii-,  hy  virtur  ot  his  Oath,  to  th<  iii.l  that  all  pi-rsons  pn  - 
sciiti'd  ina\  a|iprar  and  answi-r  to  all  Mich  (  rimi-s  as  shall  hf 
obji'ftrd  aji;aiii'>l  thi'ni^-'. 

Tilt*  t'('!l.,u  iiiir  claiisi  ,  ('oiii'»'riiiii<*  the  [lower  ol' 
Cluifcli\\;if'li'i)-..  lift  urs  ill  ruKdliifr  Art.  passed  iliiriiii; 
the  Siame  admiiiiwtralicii  ; 

Konisnnu  h  as  it  is  taken  into  serious  ron<ideration,  Tliat  the 
levies  made  li\  the  Vestries  ot'  this  Island  t'or  (  hiireh  dues,  lannot 
be  fully  ''vai'tiil  and  saii>-tied,  miles.-,  the  I  hurcti-uardens  may  have 
|io\v.'i  lo  iittriili  (lie  liands  where  other  sfitistaetion  raiinot  hi 
found,  and  ><  II  ih.  >,;iinr  If  is  theri'tori'  herehy  cnaci"!!.  piihlished. 
and  di'elarcil.  Thai  it  >liall  and  may  hr  lawtul  to,  and  tor  all  and 
every  per-on,  or  pir»oi«  that  are  or  shall  he  Chnreh-warih'iis  of 
any  ot  tin  l'ari»lus  ot'  this  l-laiid.  ami  tiny  shall  lioin  heiieeforih 
ha\e  power  tirantt-.l  m  tiii'ir  aitai  linient,  tor  attachnij.'  and  apprais- 
inu  any  o|  ilic  Lands  ami  llou-int,' of  any  the  person  or  |itr-ons 
tliat  do,  or  -liall  stand  imlehti-d  upon  my  of  their  rarish-levies. 
And    ill  eaM    tlu    said    persons   shall    not  -•uislv  tin'  said  levies  and 
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--'  The  year  in  which  t^he  »Ik.v('  Aets  wt  re  passed  is  not  datrd  in 
th«i  Seeretary's  Otticr;  hut  a  note  appfiided  tothini  in  Hall's  Laws 
of  Uarhados,  |)p  1 — (»  assimis  the  time  of  their  enactment  to  some 
|H'noil  in  (iovcriHir  lie'l's  adininistratioii. 
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urr.'arx,  in  -ioiiu   iiit-nliaiitalilo  tomnnMlitit-,  tli<  ii  tli.'  «aid   (  liiirt-h- 
w,od,ii>-.l,allaiid  i.ia\  iiialxi'  -^al.' of  ai.s  miiIi   Laii.ls  aiitl  llollMll^'•', 

Ill  li;.'!;.  :iii..ll.<i  \,t  \\:is  |i.i>sim|.  ill  n.ii^»'i|iii'M('0 
td'tli.'  litMW  I'linli'iii  ('MU>iiil  liy  I'.ii'Ofliial  a>M'>sim  iit  s  , 
aii'l  rt'LTulat  K.ii-  wm  iiiail<'  \'"V  llirauniial  .hfliii'i  <d 
Hixti'fti  \.'>.ti'\rMP  hs  tlj.  ii'rf  Miifi-'  'd'  all  tlif  Ircf- 
linlilri->    ,.['  .  \rr\     I'afi-li     till    till     M'i'«  Mil    Moiidav    ill 

.lailH.'ifV,    .ilnl     pdWrr    wa-.     <^\\fU    in    'Iniii     to    lUUIJIi:;*' 

ill-'   lia>iii.->  -d'  t!i.'   sml   I'an.sli    am'   t.i  >rt    ratf.s  lor 
tl<dVa\  iiiL,'  ;ill  iifccssac',   cliai'L't'"' "^ 

In     M    I'liiiL'     tin,-.'     I'iiliirst     fliaif  till  lit  s         n.  t|,.ctioiis 
li|nill     ('hi.irli     iii;i1!t'l.>     ill     r>arl>aii'"      Ho 

same  It  llt'c't  iiiiH  rtfiir  f..  <<[iV  imiiils.  wlmli  urrc  ,'mii»- 
i^olcit  |i>,  llif  \ct>  <d"  t'lf  (Jraiiil  \->.iiilil\  ct'  \  ir- 
^lllia  Mil  ilir  >iim,>  -(ilipct  III  li'dli  t•;^s^•^,  il)t' saint; 
slfoiiL,'  tic-ii''  i>  inanit'isti'il  Ut  ^prfa-l  tlin'iii^li  an 
iiil'aiit  (\diin\  llif  iMiiii-^t  fat  inns  aiol  '•ii|iii;iihh'S  t»1 
ilic  Cliiiivh  ;  and  in  liot  It,  I  Ins  d<'.-*irt'  i>  di-a|i|HMntt'd. 
and  llo-  hfiifti!-  mtcndtd  \i\  its  i'\|iri'>>i(in  tVnstra1(>d, 
1»\  llii'  Ictus  (d"  iiii[ii'fi(o<s  antli'iiatv  uiiii  wlmdi  the 
atf riidaiiii  ii|u<n  .■>n>-li  cfdiiianfc^  na^  ('finai'dcd -.  and 
lt\  till-  a])|i;iratu>  <d'  tines  mil  iiiipriM'imo'iit  vliifh 
uas  in\f'iit<  d  t'>  ftit'or.-i  tilt'  dt'iiiand  In  iMdli  ^•a.s('^, 
J't  t't'I'rllct  i>  madr  I'l  llif  dl\l>i(Mls  wliirli  wcalvfiud 
till'  Cliufrli  trniii  wiiliin,  and  \<>  tin-  ail\'  r.>:inrs  wliitdi 
as.sailt  d  iici"  tV.im  willnoit  :  and.  hi  I'ldli.  the  I'lpilv  iti 
e\l>iliiit'd  (d"  allfaiji!  ■_:  tt»  rctio'dN  smdi  t\ds  l)\  tlu^ 
c'liatd  in.'in  id'  |i;iiiis  aii  '  ptMialties  in  lintli  fa.-ts,  an 
attt'injd  is  iiiadf  iii  -_Miai'i  au'ainst  tlir  nn^t  liirt"  arism;; 
li'tMii  tilt'  iii'0|lt.'ct  ul"  It's  diilics  ])\  {Ur  luniist.'i  ;   and,  in 


■■^^   II  H  <iL;Mfd  I'hilip  Hell,  iiid  datfd  Muni,  i:).  I(i4){.    Hi.  I  i. 
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both,  tlio  wretched  mistake  is  committed  of  supposing 
tlifit  Hucli  mischief  could  be  efficiently  prevented  or 
restrained  b)  V\'stries,  or  Councils,  or  other  secular 
rulers,  aj)art  from  the  direct  controul  of  the  only 
lawful  ecclesiastical  superior. 

f  jjj„„.^  Tiie  history  of  Barbados  by  Liii;on,  who 

history  ^.(3,,|.  ^(,  ^1,.^^  Island  in  IG47,  is  an  useful 

guide  for  u»  to  follow  through  this  period,  lie  is 
sj)(tken  of  by  a  contemporary  writer -^  as  '  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Ligon,  whose  flourishes  in  rhetorick, 
though  III  some  things  poetical,  yet  in  the  main  do 
keej)  sui'h  n  chain  of  truth,  that  the  romantick  part 
rather  guilds  than  disUncks  the  history.'  He  dedi- 
cates his  work  to  Brian  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Salisbury; 
and  a  ifttcr  from  that  pn^late  is  pn'fixed,  saying, 
that  'all  the  descriptions  were  so  drawn  to  the  life 
that  he  knew  no  painting  beyond  it.'  This  eulogy 
is  not  too  strong,  if  regard  be  had  only  to  the  bril- 
liancy aid  vi^'our  of  liigou's  narrative;  but  there  is  a 
levity  and  laxness  of  moral  tone  in  somo  of  his  de- 
scriptions, especially  those  of  scenes  witnessed  by  him 
in  the  It- -and  of  St.  .Jago,  at  which  he  touched  in  his 
voyage  outward,  to  which  1  cannot  suppose  that 
Bishop  Dupjta  meant  his  remarks  to  extend.  It  is 
evident  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship's 
company,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  the  vilest  and 
most  abandoned  character ;  and  Ligou  alludes  to  it, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  w  ithout  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness that  such  an  arrange  lent  reflected  discredit 
upon  the  parties  who  fitted  out  the  emigrant  vessel, 
and  would  be  a  sure  and  fertile  source  of  evil  to  the 
new  Colony, 

2*  Tlu!  uuthor  of  !i  |i!i{Ti[)lilet,  entitled  '  Great  Newes  from  Bar- 
badoes.*     London,  l<I7*i. 
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if 


His  charac- 
ter of  the 
Planters. 


Of  some  of  the  early  planters  in  Bar- 
bados, Ligun  gives  a  very  high  character; 
praising  them  for  their  humanity,  intel- 
ligence, and  induistry  ;  and  saying  that  they  strove  so 
carefullv  to  put  aj^ide  all  recollection  of  the  unhappy 
differences  whicli  bad  distracted  them  at  home,  that, 
'though  they  were  of  several  persuasions,  yet  their 
discretions  ordered  (nery  thing  so  well,  as  there  were 
never  any  fallings  out  between  them.'  To  this  end, 
some  of  the  better  sort  uuule  a  law  among  themselves, 
that  whosoever  nauu'd  the  words  Roundhead  or  Cava- 
lier, should  give  to  all  that  heard  hitn  a  dinner,  to  be 
eaten  at  his  h(uise  that  made  tlu^  forfeiture.  By  this 
and  other  conventional  usages,  they  kept  up  a  frank 
aiul  atl'ectionate  relation  w  ith  each  other,  and  spread 
a  feeling  of  harmony  and  coutidence  among  ail  over 
whom  they  had  influence. 

But  men  of  such  a  stamp  rarely  form      pj, -racefui 
the    majority    in    any    communitv ;    and      treatment  of 

*'  •       _  •'  •  Servants. 

Ligon's  narrative,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  taken  up  for  the  moi:t  part  with  accounts  of  a 
widely  different  character.  His  description,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  nijiiiner  in  which  the  servants  and 
slaves  of  ])lanters  were  treated  by  them,  presents  a 
most  disgraceful  state  of  things.  Servants  wei'e  bound 
to  their  masters  for  five  years  ;  and,  during  that  term, 
the  masters  were  left  at  full  libei't\  to  exercise  any 
caprice  or  cruelty  tmvards  them.  Oiu'  instance  of 
this  shall  be  gi\eii  in  Ligon's  t)wu  words.  It  occiira 
in  a  passage  in  which  he  is  relating  the  manner  in 
which  the  planters  vNcj-e  accustouird  to  rear  their 
hogs,  and  the  price  for  which  they  sold  them,  namely, 
at  fourpeuce,  or  sixpence,  a  po.und.  and  lie  thus 
writes : 


jH»«rii<»»tMiv, ' 
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'llitTowas  a  Piant<r  in  the  Hand  that  ram»'  to  his  neighbour, 
and  said  to  him,  Neighbour,  I  hear  you  have  httely  bou^;ht  good 
store  of  scrviuits.  out  of  the  last  ship  tl.at  ranie  from  England  ;  and 
1  hi-ar  withall  that  you  want  provisions;  1  have  treat  want  of  a 
woman  servant,  aiid  woidd  be  ghul  to  make  an  exehaiige.  If  you 
will  h't  me  have  some  of  your  wonian's  flesli,  you  shall  have  some 
of  my  hn^'fr  >  ric'sh  :  So  the  price  was  set,  a  groat  a  pound  for  the 
hogg's  tiesh,  ami  sixpence  for  the  woman's  tlesh.  The  scales  were 
set  up,  and  the  IManter  had  a  Maid  tiiat  was  extreame  fat,  lasie, 
and  good  for  notiiiiig.  Mer  name  was  Honor.  The  man  brought 
a  great  fat  xmv,  and  )iiit  it  in  one  scale,  and  Honor  was  put,  in  the 
other.  Hut  wlitii  hf  >aw  how  much  the  Maid  outweighed  his  sow, 
he  broke  otV  tlu'  Ijargainc,  and  wotUd  not  go  on.  Though  such  a 
ease  (adds  Ligun)  may  s«'ldome  lia])pen,  yet  'tis  an  ordinary  thing 
here,  t(»  sfli  their  servants  to  one  another  for  the  time  they  have  to 
serve ;  and  m  excliaiiire  receive  any  ciimmodities  that  are  in  the 
Hand  ^: 

Mid,  whiitsoover  we^o  flio  HufloiMiifrs  of  tlio  servant, 
A„(i  of  <!"'}■  ciult'd  at  the  expiration  of  live  years. 

'^''''^*''''  Till'  slave,  on  tlio  oilier  liaiid,  was  doomed 

to  drud<;fM'\  and  tod,  which  ended  not  until  ho  was 
laid  in  his  e;fave.  There  only,  did  he  cease  to  "  lioar 
the  voice  of  the  ojtpressor;"  there  oidy,  at  tlie  last, 
was  lu;  "  fr^  e  frotn  his  niasttT''\"  Let  Liiifoii  again 
bo  our  ouicU'  in  this  matter: 

'  ^^'hen  the  slaves  are  br<uight  to  us,'  are  his  words,  '  the  Planters 
bring  them  out  of  lh(!  ship,  where  they  find  them  stark  naked,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  outward  intinnity.  They 
choose  them  iis  the\  do  horses  in  a  market,  the  strongest,  youth- 
fullest,  and  most  beautifull  yield  the  greatest  prices.  Thirty 
pounds  sterlini;  w  a  price  tor  the  best  man  negro;  and  twenty. five, 
twenty-six.  or  twenty-sevk'u  pounds  for  awnnian;  the  children  are 
at  easier  raies.' 

Of  the  niter  contenipt  with  whicli  slaves  were 
treated  h\  their  purchasers,  Ligori  gives  this  titfecting 


-'«  lb.  olK 
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proof.  A  Negro  luul  once  been  ordered  to  attend 
upon  liim  in  the  woods,  Miroup;h  which  he  was  causing 
pathways  to  be  cut  to  a  Cliurch,  about  to  be  erected 
tiiere;  and  cxprctAsed  groat  astonislinient  and  admira- 
tion at  a  mariner's  compass,  whicli  Mgon  carried 
about  with  him  tor  \u^  guidance  tliroiigli  the  forest. 
The  shave  asked  him  many  <|UCf»tions  about  the  move- 
ment and  standing  still  of  the  nccdK',  which  Ligon 
answered  as  \h'  best  could;  upon  wiiich,  aftt;r  musing 
a  long  time  in  silence,  he  asked  to  be  made  a  Christian, 
thinking,  as  Jiigon  writes,  that 

'to  be  nijulo  a  (Christian,  was  to  be  eii(bn'(l  witli  all  the  knowliMlg»>g 
lu>  waiilL'il.  I  proiiiistMi,'  he  adils.  '  to  do  my  host  endeavour  ;  a<id, 
when  I  fame  home,  spoke  to  I  he  Master  of  the  Plantation,  and 
tctld  him  that  poor  Sambo  desired  nnieh  to  be  made  a  Christian. 
]{ut  his  answer  was,  That  the  people  of  that  Hand  were  governed 
by  the  Fwiiies  of  Knglainl,  and  by  those  !.awes  we  could  not  make  a 
Christian  a  slave.  I  fold  him  that  my  nipust  was  far  ditlerent 
from  that,  for  I  desired  him  to  make  a  slave  a  i'iiristian.  His 
answer  was.  That  it  was  true,  tiiere  was  a  great  difference  in  that: 
But,  being  onee  a  C'hri  tian,  be  eouhl  no  more  account  bim  a  slave, 
and  so  lose  the  hold  tiny  bad  of  them  as  slaves,  by  making  them 
Christians;  and  bv  that  means  should  open  such  a  gap,  as  all  the 
Planters  in  the  Hand  would  curse  him.  So  I  was  struck  mute,  and 
poor  Sambo  kept  f|uite  out  of  Church  ;  as  inginious,  as  honest,  aiul 
as  good  a  natur  d  [loor  soul,  as  ever  wore  black,  or  eat  green.' 

ThiiJ  narrative  would  be  itnperfect,  were  (jenerosityof 
1  to  omit  another  spe(;imeti  which  the  ''^''  ^*'«''" 
sam(^  writt'r  gives  of  the  Xegro  character.  It  hap- 
pened, that,  during  a  tim«j  of  scarcity,  some  turbulent 
atul  discontented  slaves  conspired  to  burn  down  the 
boiling  house  of  tht^  Piatitatioti  to  which  the)  be- 
longed. The  design  was  frustrated  by  the  informa- 
tion of  some  other  slaves  liehnigiiig  to  the  same 
Plantation;  \n hereupon  the  conspunitors  were  p\inished, 
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aud  the  indulgence  of  a  day's  liberty,  and  of  a  double 
pctrtion  of  food  for  three  days,  was  offered  to  the  men 
through  whom  the  plot  had  been  discovered,  and  to 
their  tamilies.  But  they  all  refused  to  profit  by  the 
indulgence;  upon  which,  the  Planter,  being  perplexed 
and  alarmed,  sent  for  three  or  four  of  the  best  among 
them,  and  asked  the  reason  of  their  conduct.  They 
replied,  says  Ligon, 

'  that  it  was  not  sulIetineHS.  or  slightiiiitr  the  gratuitio  their  Master 
bestow'd  oil  tliein,  l)ut  they  would  not  a(;(;e|)t  any  tiling  as  a  recom- 
penee  for  'loing  that  wliich  bec^amc  them  in  their  duties  to  doi-; 
nor  would  they  have  him  think  it  was  lio|)i'  of  reward  that  made 
them  to  accuse  their  feUow-servants,  hut  an  act  of  justice,  which 
they  thought  themselves  hound  in  duty  to  doe,  and  they  thought 
themselves  sutfii  ieiitly  rewarded  in  the  act.  The  substance  of  this, 
in  such  language  as  they  had,  they  delivered,  and  poor  Sambo  was 
the  orator;  by  whose  example  the  others  were  led  both  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  and  refusal  of  the  gratuitie.  And  withall  they 
said,  that,  if  ii  pleased  their  Mister,  at  any  tmie,  to  bestow  a  vo- 
luntary hoone  upon  them,  be  it  never  so  sleight,  they  would  will- 
ingly and  thankfully  accept  it;  and  ihis  act  might  have  beseem'd 
the  best  Christians,  though  suine  of  them  were  denied  ('hristianity 
when  they  earijestly  >out;ht  it.  Let  others,'  adds  Ligon,  '  have 
what  opinion  lliey  please,  yet  I  am  of  this  beliefe,  that  there  are 
to  be  found  anioiui  them  some  who  are  as  morally  honest,  as  con- 
scionalile,  as  iiumble.  as  loving  to  their  Iriends,  and  rj  loyall  to 
their  masters  as  any  that  live  under  the  suiiue^'*.' 

The  review  here  takun  of  the  InHlorv  of  Barbados, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  became  a  posses- 
sion of  th(^  British  empire,  will  show,  that,  whilst 
many  causes  hindered  the  extension  of  true  religious 
inHueiiccH  among  its  people,  it  was  not  left  without 
witnesses  to  declare  the  necessity,  and  the  blessed- 
ness, of  such  help.  The  historian,  >vhom  we  have 
titdd,  U  lis   us   how  his   sympathies  were  excited   in 
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belijiir  of  the  Nerrro  slave  who  was  his  companion  m 
the  forest,  at  a  time  wlien  they  had  botli  penetrated  its 
recesses  for  the  ])urpose  of  finding  a  lit  spot  uj)on  which 
to  erect  ii  duuvli,  and  (tutting  a  pavhway  for  wor- 
shippers to  repair  to  it.  in  a  later  part  of  his  work, 
also,  he  conllrms  the  statements  which  1  have  gathered 
from  the  nietiioirs  of  its  Hrst  settlers  and  the  legis- 
lative proce»'(lings  during  WAV^  government  ;  for  he 
says,  that  tlic  Parishes  in  the  inland  were,  at  the  time 
of  his  being  there,  from  1(547  to  the  second  or  third 
year  of  the  I'oiimionwealth,  eleven  in  number;  and, 
that,  although  no  titlnis  were  paid  to  the  minister, 
y(;t  a  yearlv  allowance  was  made  of  a  j>oiind  of  tobacco 
upon  each    acre    of  every   luatrs 


land,    besides    cer- 


tain  Church   duties  for  marriatres,   christenings,  ai 


id 


mrials 


■r> 
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•me 


dso,  whose  account  of  the  British 


possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  later,  states  that  the  number  of 
Churches  and  Chaiiels,  at  that  time,  was  fourteen. 


lapt 
Barbados  was    the   Hrst  of   the    Traiife- 


llarhados 


atlantic  jjosse^sions  ot    bngland.  to  which       \j,.i,istot» 


wealth.  li!.51. 


Cromwell  deemed  it  necessarv  to  send  a 
force  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  tiiat 
subji'ction  to  his  })ovver  which  its  inhabitants,  of  them- 
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'-"^  lb.  lol.  liigon  folates,  mi  the  same  passage,  tliat  the  Laws 
in  Harl)ado.«,  tut  all  crinutial,  civil,  ecilesiiLStuai,  .iml  in:iritinie 
affairs,  were  tbe  same  as  in  Kiii,'lfiinl,  and  administered  by  a  Go- 
vernor and  ten  Members  «)t'  Couucil.  Tbcre  wii^  also  a  ilmisi^ 
of  Assemlily.  a  Supreme  Court  for  llie  last  Ap|ieals;  fur  making 
new  laws,  or  abolishing  old.  It  consisteil  of  the  (jovernor,  as  chief 
of  all;  his  Couricd,  in  nature  u{  x\u-  I  Vers ;  and  two  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  every  I'arish  for  tlif  rest. 

The  reader  will  lind  much  vabiable  information  resjieerinL'  Har- 
bado,",  in  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk's  recently  pnbhshed  History  of 
tliat  Island. 
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selves,  y\cro  uiiwillin*^  to  yield.     Having  already  made 
this   Island,  in  tlii^  Hist  year  of  the  Cununonwealth,  a 
receptiX'ic  tor  the  miserable  Irish  liouian  Catholics  and 
En^dish  U«iyalis»K  wlio  were  saved  from  shiut^diter,  he 
sent  Admiral   Vyseue  aj^ainst  it,  in  1().')1.  with  a  strong 
ileet,    and    snmtnoaed    it    to    surrc^ider.      Lord    \Vil- 
lou2hl)v  ("f  l*arlian\,   the   (Jovernor,    n'fnscd    to  obey 
the  summons.      11*'  had   turnierly  served  v\ith  distine- 
tion     on     tiu'     ParliameMtary    side,    and    been     made 
general   of  the    dorse  under  the  Karl   of   Kssex  ;  but. 
beinu    disjjfiistod   wuh    th(i    I'efiisal    of    Parliament   to 
uiiike  a  treaty  with  the    Kini;;,  had   withdrawn    from 
their    service ,    was    afierwa'ds    im[»oaeh(>(l ;    and,    es- 
eajjing  to    llullaml,  and    thenec  to    i^arbados,  openly 
cspoUM'd  the  eansc  ot  Charles  11.,  from  whom   he  had 
received  a   e(.iHmission.  whilst   in    Holland,  to  act   as 
droverno)'  of  the    Island'",      Ayaciie.  liudini;   his  lirsl 
suHinious    set  at  delianee,  tried   to   awaken  the   Go- 
vernor's   -darm.    \'>y   sending    to    him    an    intercej)ted 
letter   fnnii    his  wife.  Lady  \Vilh)iiuhbv,  i:i  which    she 
gave  an    aecdunt  of  the    deteal    at    Worcester.      Bui 
this  atl(Mn|)t   failed       Willoiighby  still  refuseil  to  sur- 
render;  and,  had    :dl    his    people   been  as    resolute  as 
himself,   the   resistance  which    he   made    to    the    first 
.attack  nnght  have  been  successfully  maintained.      But 
their  fears  •  ompelled    iiim   at  length  to  submit;  not. 
however,  without    obtidiang   honourable   terms  of  ea- 
pitulatiim    for  himself   and   hi.>   followers       The  sub- 
jugation of  Barbados  to  the  ' '..mmonwealth  mvolved 
that  of  all  tht>  other  Kui^lis;-,   possessions  in  \]w.  West 

""  Kdwiinis  stntf'x  thsit  Lord  \\  i1Iom}iIiI)\  liinl  hImi  (il)taiiit>t]  from 
L(ml  Carlisle  a  lt';is»>  (»t' iiis  righl-^  tor  iwrnty-ouc  yt-ars ;  tint  It'pt  it 
st'(  rot  tVom  fiir  nsulciit  I'lanter.**,  legl  flu-y  niij;lit.  Irnvo  objected  to 
tlif  traiisfor,  i.  X\\. 
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it  holies  and 
;uii,ditiT,  he 
ith  a  stroiij^ 
Ijord  Wil- 
(»d    to  ob«'V 

• 

nth  distinc- 
h(>cn     made 
I'jssox  ;  but. 
iliaiiieiit   to 
drawn   from 
I ;    and,   en- 
idos,  openly 
honi   he  had 
1,  to  act  aa 
ini;  hin  lirst 
en  the   C.lo- 
inliM'eepted 
I   which    -she 
I'ster.      Hut 
u^^•d  to  8ur- 
rc so lute  as 
t)    the    tirst 
ain(Mi.      But 
uhinit ;  not. 
(Tins  of  ca- 
'Ihe  sub- 
it  h   uivolved 
In  tin;  West 

iil)taii)e<l  fniiii 
Irs  ;  h\i1  tt'jit  it 
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Indies;  and  the  rejtort  (d*  this  success 


tatt'd. 


as   we    liave    scon, 


<;reatly  facili- 
the  reduction  of  Virginia 
under  the  same  authority,  by  iiM>nns  of  a  s(]uad!on 
detached  for  that  purpose  from  Ayscue's  fleet    . 


(Vctnuvell  soon  afterwards  wrested  the      j 


iniaica 


taken,  1  (!.'>'>. 


laru;e  and  va'-inhle  Islaiul  of  .latnaica  from 

the  S|)aniardM,  and  made  it   the  i'entrc  of  British  do- 


1  a  I 


lal 


ininion    it)   the   West    indies.     A  century  am 
lijul  eiiipsed  since  that  Ishind   had   he<'ii  discovered  by 
CVdinnbus.      Its  ^overiujuMit  had  dt\scended  as  an  in- 
lu'ritance  to  his  son  Dieijjo,  by  :i  deeree  of  the  Council 
(jf  the  Indies  at  Seville,  \u  spitt'  of  tiie  etlbrts  of  King 
l'\'rdinand  to  set   it  aside.     Through  the  marriaf^e  of 
I)iet:;(»'s   daii^htei'.  in  whom  all  the    rights  of  the  in- 
heritance eventually  fetitenMJ,  wit li   a   iiiember  of  the 
house  of  lira^;ui/,a,  it  hiul  been  transferred  f  >r  a  tii'-e 
to    I'ortu^ai  ,   but,  in    IHIO.  r(!V«rted    by  forfeiture   i' 
the    (Vown    of   Spain        Twice,    duriiij^    that     period, 
[InjTjlish    invaders    had    landed    upon    its    sh(»res,  and 
plundcri'd    its    .hief   towi»  •.    Sir   .\iiilionv   Shirh'y,  in 
lolHi;   and    C<donel    Ja<'kson,    in    IdHs.       I^nt    these 
Wi're    mere    predat wy    assaults,   which   the   S|>aniards 
Miore  than    repaid    b\    the   freiniencv    and    erueltv    of 
tlu'ir    attacks    up(ui    the    l'aj<;lish    settlements.      The 
Spaniards  lord(Ml  it.  in  fact,  over  ev«'r\  portion  of  land 
and  scji  in  that  <piart(M-  (»t   the  L;lobe.  ;ys  if  the  deeree 
f  Bo|)e  Alexaiuler  V'l  , — which,  at.   the  chis,.   of  the 
15th  century,  had  awarded  the  whole  M'e<:.  ^n  hemi- 
sphere! to  the   united   kin«j;doms  of  Castile  and   Arr»- 
l^ani,   -were  a  lawful,  and  not  a  worthless,  instrument  ; 
se    agii^ressious,   in    their  tiu-n,   provoked  the 
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woTulroiiH  iVats  of  piracy  dotailed  in  the  liistory  of  the 
Freiicli  and  Enp^lish  liuccaneors. 

CroMiwt'll  allr«:<>d  that,  tin;  procftHlinf^a  of  Spain  in 
the  AVosi  Indies,  duriii<^  the  early  years  of  the  Coin- 
nionwealih,  were  violatimiH  of  the  treaty  tlien  existinir 
betwt'fn  that  country  and  Enghmd  ;  and  iitted  out  an 
e.\j)e(htion,  in  K)')!-'),  und<-r  the  command  of  IVnn 
and  \'('naMc«.  witli  orders  to  capture  lIis|)aniohi,  the 
stron^jhold  of  Spanish  (h)minion  in  the  VV^est.  But 
the  expt'dit.ioM,  ili-planned  and  worse  (•()ruluct(!(l,  totally 
failed  :  upon  which  its  commanders  turned  their  arms 
against  St.  .lago  de  lu  Vega, — now  called  Spanish 
Town,  and.  at  that  time,  the  capital  of  Jamaica, — 
which,  with  thi;  uhoic  Island,  soon  fell  an  easy  prey 
into  their  hands '". 

Into  the  consideratKHi  of  all  or  most  of 
the  jtrguments  which  have  been  urged  by 
variitus  writers,  in  condemnation  or  ap- 
proval of  this  act  of  tVomwelf  it  is  not  my  olliee  to 
enter.  1  will  onlv  advert  hriellv  to  some  of  the  reasons 
ini.li;  -ug  him  to  it,  which  were  avowedly  j)lace(l  upon 
tho  ground  of  religious  duty,  and,  therefore,  deserve 
notice  in  the  present  work.  Thev  are  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  also,  as  illustrating  the  train  of  thought  and 
action  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  and  to 
which  the  mind.s  of  most  men  had  become  so  familiar, 
that  we  tind  them  almost  unconsciously  spreading  the 
cloak  of  religious  service  over  acts  and  intentions  that 
were  plainly  re|)U;,'nant  to  religious  truth.  Tlius,  in  a 
paper  delivered,  in  l«)o:i,  to  Vernniydeu,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  relatiiig  to  a  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  Oomwell  pro- 
poses, 

^'^  Edwards'"?  West  Indies,  li.  ii.  c.  i.  ii. 
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'That  fnulirn".  meii  Rirtod  wnli  kiiowlcdKO  of  .lesus  Christ,  shall 
be  stilt  by  both  stntts  n'«.|)«'rtivt'ly,  uiitn  all  peoplt'  and  nations,  to 
inform  uiul  inlargf  tin-  (Jot-jit'l  and  the  ways  of  Jtaus  Christ.' 

So  far,  all  si'ojus  fair  and  rcaHotiabk'.  But,  ii]>oii 
reritiii^;  the  motives  lik»'ly  to  iiinuriR'c  tlu;  two  nations 
in  (•onciinlin';  sucli  a  treaty,  the  stranj^e  intermixture 
of  ambitions  and  worldly  policy  with  prot'essiona  of 
religiouH  zeal  beeome;*  apparent.  The  j)aper  deelares 
it  to  be  neeessary  for  the  pro8j)erourt  union  of  the  two 
luitions,  that 

'Thi-y  should   take  in   hand   such  cntcrprizos,  as  will  occasion 
them  to  irathtr  n\orf  >t  length  in  ship|>in»;  and  seamen,  the  better  to 
resist  and  dcfefid.  and  to  be  for  the  eiirichuitf  of  both  states,  and  for 
the  propaL'ation  of  true  relinion   '  that  tln-y  were  also  '  to  remember, 
how   the   Spamard   liafli  been  Imsy  this  luuidred  years  or  more,  to 
settle  him  into  a  tiftli  monarch  ;  and  to  brinn  these  devices  to  Jiass, 
they  did  massacre,  imirder,  bring  to  martyrdom  them  of  the  Re- 
tormed   religion    throu^fhout    all    Kurope :    also   the   power   ni'  the 
stat<'s  of  Rome  joined  with  his  wick»'d   ends,  and  eH'ected  by  power 
of  .nrmiis,  employed    all    the  wealth  of  Amenca  yearly  thereunto, 
and  will  so  still,  !-o  soon  as  he  can  find  an  opportunity  if  not   pre- 
vented  :'  also,  '  how  many  hundred  thousand  poor  innocent  Indians 
♦he  Spiiniard  witli  cruelty  hath  slain  and  murderetl  without  a  cause, 
on  |>nrp(»?«e  to  make  him  master  of  all  America,  and  to  have  room 
for  t.'ie  Spaniards;  it  conceriietb  both  states  to  consider  how  blind 
i^nor.int  all  that  jiart  is  (bem>;  near  the  moiety  of  the  world;  it>  the 
true  know  ledjfe  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  what  an  infinite  j^ood  should 
arise  to  the  honour  of  (Jod,  by  the  increasing!;  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
(  hrist,  to  make  a  conipiest   upon  the  Spaniard  there  :'—  '  that,  by 
doini;  so,  there   would   of  neci'ssity  follow    the   unablem  ss   of  the 
Spaniard,  tliat  bavin-j  lo<Jt  America,  his  sword,  as  it  were,  is  taken 
out  of  his   hand ;  and   so,  conse(pHtdlv,  all    Europe   will   be   dis- 
charired  of  th"'  cruel  war>*,  and  perpetual  atfemjits  and  ph  fs,  either 
by  himself  or  by  the   Kmperor  in  (iermany,  who  there  of  late  was 
near  to   have   extiriiiitcd   the  trui    nliirion,  and  did  set  up  instead 
thereof  popi-.-y  and  idolatry,  and  this  by  the  help  of  the  Spaniard's 
m(mey  :'  — '  that  thi<  compn'st  of  America,  as  can  be  made  appear, 
may  bo   in   the  ,  ciM-rnl  done   in   one  year,  (if  secretly,)  and   the 
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Hrazils  the  scomd  year,  and  with  no  ntorc  sliips ;  hut  that  I'ln^flam) 
and  the  l.nitcd  Provincrs  may  oa^ily  turiiish  tlu-in,  and  yet  not  to 
90  many  as  hoth  now  have  to  use  thu  one  against  th(*  other;  and 
by  this  <-oni|m;st  Kni:laiid  may  very  well  enjoy  sufli  a  revenue,  as 
to  discharp'  all  taxrs  n  tin-  suhji'cts  of  I'jii^hmd,  tnd  to  pay  all  tlic 
navy  and  torci'N  hy  si'ti  and  land,  hy  the  I'stnrns  of  Ameriea,  he- 
sides  the  j^reat  trade  tnd  riches  tlie  sul)ject  >hall  liuvi-  thtrehy  '^.' 

llow  skilfully  is  the  foiiibiiiatioi)  Iktc  iikkIc  Itt'twooii 
the  (losii'c  fit  |)r()i)ii;;;itf'  r'('lio;i(>ii  iirnoiio;  tin'  lit'Mtlieii, 
and  tlir  pnisprri  o\'  ;i('(|uiiii)<,'  power  tind  wealth  by 
tlie  eoiKjiicst  ol'  America  ami  the  IJni/.iU! — |n)\ver, 
tlmt  should  take  the  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
most  fonnidahle  aiitaofonist  in  l'iiifo|)(>;  and  wetdth, 
that  ^hoidd  ^^npply  the  iiieaiis  cd'  detrayuiij:  every  ex- 
penditure at  hoiiK^  and  aliroad. 

Tlu"  observations  addressed  to  the  JVoteetor,  in 
1(1.51.,  upon  the  same  Htd)jeet  by  'I'homas  (Jnge, 
tbrnierly  n  Roman  (,'ailiolie  Priest,  olHriatnii;  i/i  the 
West  Indies,  were  (,'onrlK'il  in  tln>  same  strain";  o\- 
hortinp;  him,  in  the  same  sentenee,  to  strike  down 
those  his  enemies  with  the  arm  of  his  |)()wer,  and 
praisni^  the  faith,  whf'rewitii  Ije  waited  for  the  eon- 
version  (if  the  |)oor  Indian,  and  lonj^ed  to  see  'the 
lifjflit  run  more  and  more  forwards,  until  it  shotdd 
8otth»  in  the  West  timonn^  the  simple  and  purblind 
Amerieans.'  The  like  insinuations  a<:!;ainst  Austria 
and  S[)ain  eharaeteri/e  this  document,  coupled  with 


f' 


='3  Thnrloe.  n.  IJ...  12t!. 

^*  His  recantation  Sermon,  entitled  'The  Tyranny  of  Satan,  dis- 
covered hy  the  'eares  of  a  converted  iSiiuier.'  was  '  preached  in 
Panic's  Church,  Aiiun.-l  -Jit,  \(\4H.'  (iaire  de-icrihcs  hini<elf,  in  the 
title-page,  as  '  tnrnierly  a  Konu^h  prii'st  for  the  *par«'  oi 'Mi  yean'S, 
and  now  truly  reconcded  to  the  Church  of  Kn^land.'  In  p.  17.  li'' 
relates  the  story  of  a  ciirn)us  event  which  happened  to  liim,  as  he 
was  sayini,'  mass  in  a  town  of  the  West  Indies. 
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1(1  yot  not  tf» 
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Satan,  »lis- 
preaclit'd  in 
ni^i'lf,  in  the 
it  :»{  yeans, 
In  |t.  I".  l>'' 
)  liini,  as  he 


I'll 


cMry  iir<:uiiicut  which  (Jajjc  (••'uld  brini;  fo^^'tiuT, 
to  h1io\n  the  HUcccHS  witli  whi.h  I'":i»"''Mi1  uiifjjht  thou 
attiK'K  the  Spnuijsli  |)o,s.si'ssioii8  iti  li.u  iVcstoru  hcrni- 
sphtTo.  ilo  dooH  not  coiifiuo  1  is  !itt('ntii»n  only  to  the 
AVesl  Indiiin  Ishtnds;  hut  the  ll».iidiir-:is,  (iiiattMiiiila, 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  even  IN-rii.  arc,  one  bv  (tne, 
dcHcnhcd  in  the  iimht  albiriii",'  terms,  for  the  purpose 
of  stirriiiu'  up  C'roinweli  to  •<oiiic  a!^'!;rcssive  act  aijainHt 
tlu'Ui.  And  thru,  ill  the  couveiili(»iial  phraseology  of 
the  day,  the  writer  thus  ronrhides: 

* Tlii'<'P  few  nlcirvafions  liavint:  cspii'il,  m«»  J(is('j>li  Egypt,  that 
tat  \  ri<li  country)  I  iliontlit  it  ni\  iluty  to  prt-.iit  unto  your 
jiifrhno  c,  a^*  iIkI  tDriiu'rls  Colninlius  prt'-fiir  unto  Kiim  llrnry  the 
Si'vt'iith  lii>  tliscoMTV  of  till'  rii'li  part  ot  tlie  world,  v\liifli  tlu-ii  was 
not  rcj^anictl.  (Jod  would  not  make  that  prince  such  an  instru- 
ment for  the  ailvaiiriiit;  his  j;lor\ ,  as  hee  hith  made  your  hiuhness*'. 
Tiie  liord  grant  that  y«Mir  taitli  niuy  yett  he  acti\c  ahroail,  as  well 
as  at  home  Tlic  l.ord  Lrraiit  that  yett  you  mnv  rul.- on  prospor- 
o»isly,  con(|ii«rinii  and  to  coni|Uer,  The  Lord  make  your  hijjh- 
Tie»»e,  as  >'ur  jirotector,  so  also  a  protector  ot  those  pour*  Indians, 
winch  want  protection  from  the  cruelties  of  tin  Spaiiiard.s.  The 
lirtrd  make  your  hiuhnes>e  y»tt  hi*  instrunient  for  th<  enriching  of 
this  poore  island;  ami  the  l.ord.  who  i-*  rich  in  mercy,  inricii  your 
soule  with  the  spiritual  ncho.  which  is,  and  «  ver  "-hall  he.  the  con- 
stant prayer  of  your  hii;line;.se  most  faithful  servant,  and  daily  ora- 
tour  hefore  the  thnuu'  of  (irace,  Thoma>  (Iai,'e.' 

A  letter  of  Colonel  Aiodiford  also,  written  iibout  the 
same  time  from  liarbiuios,  speaks  sitnilar  laniiuago ; 
tleseribino;,  with  {greater  ndtndeiiess,  the  cours(.'  to  be 
])ursued  by  any  e\j)i  dition  which  shouhl  be  r>eiit  out 
lor  the  purposi'  ot'  assailiiiL'  'lie  possession^  of  S[)!iin  ; 
and  advisinu:  that  the  i'.nolish  shoiihl  /itlempt  to  settle 
riautations  in  tlu^  continent  it'  South  Aiiurica,  and 
parti(ularly   on   the   banks  of  the   Orinoco''.     3lodi- 

»'•  'I'hurl.i, ,  iii.  .-i!y— ♦l.'i. 
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ford,  I  have  already  said,  was  one  of  tliose  who  had 
served  on  the  King's  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and  upon 
whom  the  dignity  of  Baronet  was  conferred  after  the 
Restoration  '".  It  is  evident,  that,  during  the  interval, 
he  strove  hard  to  propitiate  the  Protector  and  his 
friends :  and  not  without  success ;  for,  upon  the  re- 
duction of  Barbados  under  the  Commonwealth,  Sejirle 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor,  and  remained  in  that 
office  until  Cromwell's  death,  when  the  Committee  of 
Safety  appo'nted  Modiford  his  successor '^ 
Jamaica  Upou    the  Capture  of  Jamaica  by  the 

coinmon'^  English,  conspicuous  evidences  were  found 
wealth.  of  ^j^^  ^g^^e  taken  by  its  Spanish  masters  to 

establish  in  that  Island  the  symbols  of  their  faith. 
Among  these,  were  two  Churches,  named  the  Red  and 
White  Cross,  and  an  Abbey,  all  of  which  were  erected 
in  the  capital,  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega^*.  But  that 
destroying  zeal,  which  had  made  such  havoc  of  our 
noble  sanctuaries  at  home,  and  broken  "  down  all  the 
carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers,"  was 
not  likely  to  spare,  and  did  not  spare,  the  altars  of 
Popish  enemies  abroad.  These  Churches  WTre  among 
the  first  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  Cromwell's 
army.  To  his  officers,  forming  a  Military  Council,  in 
conjunction  with  certain  Commissioners,  was  entrusted 
the  entire  government  of  the  Island ;  and  this  state  of 
things   continued   until   the  Restoration.     Fortescue 

3«  Edwards,  i.  [VM. 

^'  Short  History  of  Barbados,  p.  19. 

^^  It  is  said  also,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  that,  in  the  city  of 
Seville,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
visible  in  his  time,  I*.'J57,  a  Cathedral  had  been  built,  of  which  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Decades,  Peter  Martyr,  was  Abbot,  and 
Suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Domingo. 
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was  the  first  president  of  the  Military  Council ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  D'Oyley  was  appointed  his  successor, 
under  Sedgewicke,  the  chief  Commissioner.  As  a 
means  of  peopling  the  Island  with  inhabitants  from 
home,  the  Council  of  8tate  voted  that  a  thousand 
young  women,  and  as  many  men,  should  be  enlisted 
in  Ireland,  and  sent  over ;  and  Cromwell  issued  his 
commands  to  the  Council  of  Scotland,  that  they  should 
order  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  '  to  appre- 
hend all  known  idle,  masterless  robbers  and  vagabonds, 
male  and  female,  and  transport  them  to  the  Island  ^^' 
Thus,  upon  Jamaica  was  inflicted  a  portion  of  the 
same  curse  which  had  fallen  upon  most  of  our  other 
Plantations  in  that  <lay, — would  that  we  could  say 
that  the  evil  has  ceased  to  operate  in  our  Colonies  in 
our  own  day ! — that  of  being  burdened  and  tainted 
with  some  of  the  vilest  outcasts  of  the  Mother 
countiy  *". 

Scenes  of  intense  suffering  rapidly  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  Jamaica;  and  are 
described  :i  letters  preserved  in  Thurloe's 
Collection.  Before  the  death  of  Fortescue,  many  of 
them  had  appeared ;  and  he  exhibited,  amid  them  all,  a 
spirit  of  calmness  and  patient  hope  which  proves  him 
to  have  been  no  ordinary  man.  The  religious  phrase- 
ology, indeed,  so  prevalent  in  that  day,  was  adopted, 


The  charac- 
ter of  Fortes- 
cue. 


3''  Long's  History  of  Jamaica,  i.  239-256  ;  Thurloe,  iii.  497. 

*'^  Witness  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Governor  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  :  '  I  am  sure  that  no  such  evil  can  be  done  to  man- 
kind as  by  thus  sowing  with  rotten  seed,  and  raising  up  a  nation 
morally  tainted  in  its  very  origin.  Compared  with  this,  the 
bloodiest  exterminations  ever  effected  by  conquest  were  useful  and 
good  actions.'     Arnold's  Life,  &c.  by  Stanley,  ii.  46. 
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oftentimes,  by  many  whose  religion  was  nothing  else 
but  words.  But  Fortescue  was  not  one  of  these. 
Although  exposed  to  constant  attacks  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Island,  and  seeing  his  own  ranks  daily- 
thinned  by  the  ravages  of  famine  and  dis(^ase,  he  could 
nevertheless  write  to  his  friend,  '  Mr.  Taylor,  Minister 
of  the  Gospell,'  in  the  following  strain : 

'  Who  knowes  whether  (iod  hath  not  sent  us  before  to  make 
way  for  tho  goH|)ell :  I  hop<i  God  will  inclint'  and  dispose  the  heart 
of  such  as  fear  God,  to  come  aiid  sitt  downe  amongst  us.  We 
have  encountered  and  waded  through  many  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties; but  all's  nothing,  soe  as  we  may  be  instrumentall  to  propa- 
gate the  gosjiell.  Wen^  it  not  in  this  contidence,  I  should  have 
sunk  in  the  worke,  as  others  have  done,  but  this  consideration 
beares  me  up.  Doubtless  God  is  doinge  a  greate  and  strange 
worke.  Who  would  not  be  forward  to  have  a  hand  in  it .'  Mee- 
thinks  I  can  doe  and  sutler  on  that  account,  that  I  may  see  the 
promises  and  prophecies  fulfilled,  and,  which  is  more,  to  be  instru- 
mentall therein,  tho'  an  honour  of  which  1  am  not  worthy ;  yet 
such  honour  shall  his  people  have.  Consider  and  revolve  God's 
word  and  the  pres«'nt  worke  ;  and  let  none  stande  still  that  be  help- 
full  and  serviceable  in  God's  worke.  Had  1  5000  lives.  1000  sons, 
all  should  be  offered  up  to  it.—  I  trust  God  will  spirit  men  for  this 
worke,  and  giv(>  them  other  hearts :  men  of  ordinary  spirit  are  not 
fitt  for  e.xtraordinary  atchievements.  What  a  desirable  and  joyfuU 
thinge  would  it  be,  to  see  many  godly  men  flock  and  flow  in  hither, 
there  is  accumodation  worke  for  them  !  Here  they  may  serve  God, 
their  countrey,  and  themselves.  I  dare  say,  he  that  cuinos  on  such 
accounts  shall  not  have  cause  to  repent  his  voyage  .-  many  there  are 
that  came  out  with  us  vauntinge,  as  if  they  would  have  carried  the 
Indies,  bigg  with  expectation  of  gold  and  silver  ready  told  up  in 
baggs,  not  findinge  that,  but  meetinge  with  some  difficulties  and 
hardships,  and  wish  that  they  were  at  their  onyons,  &c.  Severall 
of  such,  according  to  their  desires  and  dis(!ontents,  we  have  dismist, 
and  may  returne  with  shame  enough.' 

It  appears  that  seven  Clergymen  had  been  sent  out 
to  minister  among  the  troops, — selected,  of  course,  on 
account  of  the  congeniality  of  their  views  with  those 
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of  the  men  who  then  ruled  with  absolute  authority  at 
home, — but  six  of  these  were  soon  removed  by  death, 
or  incapacitated  by  wasting  sickness.  And  yet,  whilst 
this  diminution  of  their  numbers  was  going  on,  a  few^ 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  there  ap- 
peared the  following  declaration,  signed  by  Fortescue, 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  officers  under  his 
command : 

'  Forasmuch  as  wo  conceive  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was 
the  thing  principally  aimed  at  and  intended  in  this  expedition,  I 
humbly  desire  that  his  highness  will  please  to  take  order,  that 
some  godly,  sober,  and  learned  minister  may  be  sent  unto  us, 
which  may  be  instrumental  in  planting  and  propagating  of  the 
gospel,  and  able  to  comforte  and  stop  the  tnouth  of  every  cavilling 
adv<;rsary  and  gainsayer,  and  the  rather  for  that  two  of  the  minis- 
ters are  aheady  dead,  and  a  third  lieth  at  the  point  of  death '*'.' 

The  man  who,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,   could   thus    think   and   write,    must   be 
looked  upon  with  respect,  even  by  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  rulers  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
or  who  may  disapprove  many  of  the  acts  which  he  was 
the  instrument  to  execute.     In  spite  of  all  the  deep 
hypocrisy  and  cruel   fanaticism    which   were    so   fre- 
quently the  reproach  of  the  school  in  which  Fortescue 
was  brought  up,  he  was  evidently  one  who  held  fast 
his  integrity ;  and  his  memory  is  worthy  of  all  honour. 
The  character  of  Sedgew^icke   also   appears  fully   to 
merit  the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  best  his- 
torians of  Jamaica.     But  both  these  men  were  soon 
numbered  with  the  dead.     D'Oyley  sue-      Ami  of 
ceeded  to   them ;  a  brave  and  intelligent      DOyiey. 
officer,  who  maintained  his  position  against  the  factious 
spirits   of  the   army  as   successfully  as   against   the 

*^  Thu-loe,  iii.  G5I.  081  ;  Long's  History  of  Jamaica,  ii.  234. 
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Spaniards,  who  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  retake  the  Island.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  confidence  of  Cromwell ;  and  was 
superseded  by  General  Brayne,  in  1056.  In  a  few 
months  more,  Brayne  fell  a  victim  to  the  destructive 
climate;  and  D'Oyiey  resumed  and  retained  the  com- 
mand until  i  he  Restoration,  when  he  was  confirmed  in 
it  by  Charles  11.  It  was,  probably,  the  suspicion  en- 
tertained bv  Cromwell  that  D'Oyiey  was  more  disposed 
to  favour  the  King's  cause  than  his  own,  that  made 
him  so  long  reluctant  to  entrust  the  Colony  to  his 
bands;  and  D'Oyiey,  with  a  frankness  which  reflects 
upon  him  the  highest  honour,  solicited  Cromwell,  after 
the  death  of  Brayne,  to  confer  the  olSce  upon  Colonel 
Barrington.  But  his  request  was  not  complied  with; 
and  he  ontinued  to  maintain  a  successful  defence 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
order,  more  and  more,  throughout  the  ill-assorted 
masses  of  his  own  people.  With  all  this  firmness  and 
sagacity  in  command,  he  rigidly  abstained  from  any 
unlawful  attempt  to  enrich  himself.  Temptations 
to  it  abounded  on  every  side.  But  D'Oyiey  resisted 
all.  And,  with  clean  hands  and  honest  heart,  having 
guided  the  Island  through  many  difficulties  and  perils, 
he  gave  it  up  to  his  lawful  King  a  thriving  Colony". 
„.  , .  ,  The  humane  spirit  of  D'Oyiey  towards 

His  kindness  ^  J     J 

towards  the      the  Quakers  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  writes  thus  to  Thurloe,  in  1657,  re- 
specting th<^m : 

'  There  are  some  people  lately  come  hither,  called  Quakers,  who 
have  brought  letters  of  credit,  and  do  disperse  books  amongst  us. 
Now  m"  education  and  judgment  prompting  mo  to  an  owning  of 


■»2  Long,  257—285. 
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all  that  pretond  any  way  to  godliness  and  righteousness  (whereof  these 
people  have  a  very  great  appearance),  and  the  prints  t<!lling  me 
that  other  heads  of  their  people  are  contriving  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  accounted  conspirators  against  his  highness  (so  the  book 
calls  them)  hath  put  me  to  stand  how  to  carry  myself  towards 
tiiem.'  He  acknowledges  them  to  be  '  people  of  unblameable  life  ;' 
and  asks  for  advice  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  persue^^. 

I  cannot  find  what  answer  was  returned  to  this 
enquiry ;  but,  at  a  time  when  the  Statute  Books  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
were  so  frequently  disgraced  by  the  most  oppressive 
and  cruel  enactments  against  Quakers,  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  feel  that  they  should  h-^ve  been  looked 
upon  with  kindness  and  consideration  by  a  soldier 
and  suspected  Koyalist,  the  Grovernor  of  our  largest 
Island  in  the  west. 

Another  Plantation,  Guiana,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  now  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  attention  of  the  English.  I 
have  already  described  its  association  with  the  name 
of  Ealegh,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  eventful  life ; 
and  the  expeditions  made  to  it,  both  before  and  after 
his  death,  by  Leigh  and  Harcourt  and  North '^  The 
grants  which  had  been  made  to  the  two  Harcourt 
latter  were  afterwards  united  by  mutual 
consent ;  and,  upon  this  account,  Harcourt 
urged  again  upon  the  attention  of  Charles  his  '  Kela- 
tion  of  Guiana,'  which,  we  have  seen,  he  had  published 
and  dedicated  to  him,  in  his  father's  reign.  He  did  so, 
to  use  his  own  words, 
♦  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  hopefull  successe  (through  God's 


Guiana. 


again  at- 
teiripts  to 
colonize  it. 


"  Thurloe,  vi.  836.     Long  thinks  it  probable  that  most  of  these 
Quakers  soon  left  Jamaica  for  Pennsylvania,  i.  278. 
**  Vol.  i.  pp.  369-371. 
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blessing)  may  hf  expected  from  the  proseeution  of  so  worthy  an 
enterprise  :  first,  by  the  glorious  propagation  of  (lod's  holy  Churrh, 
and  our  Christian  Iteligion  amongst  tliose  Heathen  nations,  whose 
hearts,  hke  waxe  or  white  paper,  are  ready  to  receive  any  seale  or 
impression  we  shall  imprint  on  them.' 

Towards  the  coneluaion  of  bis  work,  he  restates  the 
'three  pi'int*i[)all  ends  to  be  observed  in  every  forraine 
action,'  vvbieh  he  had  urged  in  his  former  edition; 
and  introduces  them  with  the  expression  of  the  fol- 
lowing important  reason  for  dwelling  upon  them, 

'  Because  our  intention  is  (by  Gorl's  favour  and  your  Majesties 
gracious  assistance)  not  only  f'oi  Trade  and  Traficke  (as  aforetime) 
but  for  a  rrall  Plantation  of  the  County,  and  Propagation  of  true 
Religion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  profitable,  honourable, 
and  Holy.' 


The  iioble 
objeiis  pro 
posed  to 
liiinself 
therein. 


The  '  three  princi})all  ends  '  upon  the  ob- 
.servance  of  which  llarcourt  liere  insists, 
are  '  first,  that  it  may  bee  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  secondly,  for  the  honour  of  their 
Soveraigne;  thirdly,  for  tlie  benefit  and  profit  of  their 
countrey.'  1  will  only  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  first  of  these ;  and  it  shall  be  given  in  the  author's 
own  words : 

'  It  hath  beene,  and  ever  will  bee  held  deere  and  vnquestionable, 
that  God  cannot  be  more  honoured,  nor  his  holy  name  by  any 
meanes  more  glorified,  than  by  the  prosperous  growth  and  happy 
increase  of  his  Church,  through  the  conu«rsi(')n  of  those  that  bee 
heathen  and  barbarous  Nations  to  the  knowledge  of  him  our  true 
God,  his  Sonne  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  the  blessed  indi- 
viduall  Trinitie,  and  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity; 
which  heau«  idy  and  euer  memorable  worke,  may  through  God's 
good  blessing  and  assistance  (without  which  indeede  all  our  trauell 
therein,  and  all  \hv  labour  of  the  world  is  but  lost)  bee  easil;^ 
effected  and  accomplisluid  in  Guiana;  the  people  thereof  being  of  a 
louing  and  tractable  nature  towards  the  Enghsh  whom  they  loue 
and  preferre  before  all  other  strangers  whatsoeuer :  and  by  whom 
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(next  vnder  God)  I  verily  hope,  and  am  constantly  perswaded,  it 
will  bee  their  blessed  happe  to  bee  freed  from  the  servitude  of  the 
divell,  that  now  so  tyriuii/eth  oner  them,  and  to  be  led  out  of  that 
infenmll  darknesse  vhercin  they  hue,  and  bee  draweii  to  Chris- 
tianity :  for  they  will  come  vnto  us  (alreiuly)  at  time  of  prayer, 
shew  reuerence,  and  bee  very  attentive  all  the  while,  altliough  they 
vnderstand  nothing  :  they  will  bee  content  that  wee  baptize  their 
children,  and  will  call  them  l)y  the  Christian  names  wee  gine  them, 
Gutter  vh  to  bring  them  vp,  and  in  a  sort  aiiknowledge  their  igno- 
ranee,  and  shew  a  kind  of  willingness  to  be  instructed  and  re- 
formed  »\' 

The  allusions  of  Tfarcourt  in  this  passage,  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and.  to  the  baptism  of  their 
children,  prove,  that,  in  his  expedition,  as  in  those 
before  referred  to,  tliere  had  been  present  those  who, 
like  '  Tederington,  the  Preacher,'  wlio  accompanied 
the  earlier  expiidition  to  Guiana'",  were  bound,  by 
virtue  of  their  sacred  office,  to  comiTiunicate  that  in- 
struction, and  to  administer  that  rite.  But  I  have 
failed  in  finding  any  further  authentic  account  of  the 
results  of  an  appeal  made,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years,  so  earnestly  renewed  by  Ilarcourt. 
Smith  indeed  says  that  a  new  Company  was  formed, 
uniting  the  two  Patents  granted  to  ilarcourt  and 
North ;  that  four  ships,  with  near  2(X)  persons,  were 
dispatched  to  Guiana,  in  the  years  162S-9;  and  that  a 
himdred  English  and  Irish  had  been  led  thither  from 
Holland,  by  the  old  Planters.  I  have  not  ascertained 
the  issue  of  these  enterprises ;  but,  if  the  statement 
in  CoUins's  Peerage  be  correct,  that  the  family  pro- 
perty of  the  Ilarcourts  was  encumbered,  for  two  gene- 
rations afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sums 


*'•  Harcourt's  First  Relation,  &c.,  5f),  60. 
<o  See  Vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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expended  upon  these  adventures  by  their  ancestor*', 
it  is  probable  that  little  advantage  of  any  kind  resulted 
from  them  ;  and  men,  being  thereby  discouraged,  would 
naturally  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  high  and  solemn  con- 
sideratioiKS  which  llarcourt  pressed  upon  them. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  in  tiie  same  quarter,  in 
1632,  under  the  authority  of  Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  second  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  first 
Earl  of  Suffolk  *\  A  ]>am[)hlet  appeared  in  promotion 
of  the  s('h<'me,  entitled  '  A  Publication  of  Guiana's 
Plantation,  newly  undertaken  by  the  lit.  Hon.  the 
Earle  of  Barkslnre,  &c.  and  Company  for  that  most 
famous  river  of  the  Aniazones  in  America.  Whereii. 
is  briefly  showed  the  lawfulnesse  of  plantations  in 
forraiue  Countries ;  hope  of  the  natives'  conversicm ; 
nature  of  the  river,  &c.'  The  initials  J.  13. 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  leads  me 
to  wish  that  1  could  have  ascertained  the 
name  and  ])08ition  of  its  writer  more  pre- 
cisely. 1  subjoin  a  few  of  his  remarks 
upon  the  ho})e  entertained  by  him  of  the  natives'  con- 
version. He  founds  it  generally  upon  their  character, 
which  he  desiTibes  as 

'  harmlesse,  tractalik;,  trusty,  and  somewhat  laborious ;  in  which 
respect  (he  adds)  they  difier  much  from  all  other  Americans ;  and 
which  is  better  to  bee  liked  in  them,  there  is  good  hope  con- 
ceived of  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  for  as  the  man 
of  Macedonia  j^rayed  St.  Paul  in  a  vision  to  come  into  Mace- 
donia an»l  helpe  tliem,  so  have  some  of  these  poore  ignorant 
soules  desired    Captain  C!harles  Leigh  to  send  into  England  for 
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■•'  Smith's  Travels,  Churchill,  ii.  406;  CoUins's  Peerage,  iv.  440, 
note. 
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some  men  to  tearh  them  to  pray  ;  since  which,  one  being  con- 
verted and  become  a  Chrisfijin,  Ijoing  at  tlie  [»oint  of  death,  de- 
sired some  of  our  nation  then  pn^sent  to  siiii?  a  Psnhne  with  him, 
which  hi'in|<  ended,  hee  t(»hi  them  hee  could  not  Hve,  and  did 
withall  acknowU'dfr,.  that  lie  Imd  been  a  wicked  sinner,  l)ut  did  hope 
that  hee  should  be  saved  by  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  moreover,  hee  desired  all  of  them  present,  to 
beare  witnesse  that  hee  died  a  Christian,  yea,  said  hee,  a  Christian 
of  England.' 

The  following  passage  also  is  important,  as  showing, 
by  the  testimony  of  a  living  witness,  the  evils  which  I 
have  frequently  pointed  out : 

'  Although  it  cannot  bee  denied  but  fhat  our  nation  of  late  years, 
hath  beene  very  fi)rward  in  settling  of  divers  plantations  beytmd 
the  seas,  yet  have  they  not  all  thereby  so  naich  glorified  God  as 
could  be  wished,  nor  dealt  so  faithfully  with  some  adventurers  as 
was  expected,  which  thing  no  doubt  being  considered  by  many, 
hath  beene  the  onely  cause  of  keeping  them  backe  from  being  ad- 
venturers, and  no  marvell,  if  when  we  consider  the  persons  com- 
monly sent  (I  speake  not  of  all,  but  of  such  on€>ly)  whose  lives 
being  base  arid  idle  here  at  home,  can  hardly  bee  expected  to  be 
much  better  abroade  in  forraigne  plantations,  which,  to  s|ieake 
trulvi  have  beene  no  other  (for  the  most  part  formerly)  then  common 
sinkes,  wherein  too  many  grieved  fathers  have  cast  in  their  desperate 
offspring,  and  the  commonwealthe  her  most  lawlesse  inhabitants ; 
such  as  by  their  conversations  cause  the  good  name  whereby  they 
are  called  to  be  rather  "  evil  spoken  of  amongst  the  Gentiles  "  than 
otherwise ;  by  means  whereof  it  hath  happene<l  that  the  heathen 
have  deemed  that  God  as  evil  as  their  owne,  whose  servants  were 
worse  than  themselves.  Doth  not  God  and  nature  teach,  that 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  sow,  that  shall  h(;e  also  reape  ?"  "  Not  grapes 
of  thorns,  nor  figgs  of  thistles,"  can  men  expect.  And  now,  though 
plantes  of  grace  (like  fruitfuU  trees)  are  chiefest  to  bo  wished  for  in 
al  plantations,  yet  no  doubt  may  civil  men  be  sent  in  case  of  want, 
as  nature's  flowers  for  ornament.  I  wish  therefore  that  care  were 
had  to  send  those  plants,  and  leave  the  bad.' 

In  a  later  part  of  his  pamphlet  the  author  gives 
directions  to  three  classes  of  adventurers,  who  w^ere  to 
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be  permitted  to  embark  in  tlie  enterprise ;  tlie  fivHt, 
consistiiifj[  of  those  mIio  were  to  assist  in  person  aiu. 
purse,  and  to  be  called  *  personal!  adventurers ;'  the 
second,  of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  purse  oidy,  and 
to  be  called  'purse  adventurers;'  and  the  last,  of  those 
who  were  to  assist  in  person  only,  and  to  be  called 
'  servants  to  the  Collony.'  The  contributions  and 
profits,  the  duties  and  privileges,  of  the  nuMiibers  of 
each  class,  are  then  ctirefiilly  enumerated  ;  and,  in  this 
part  of  the  arrangement,  th(;rc  is  manifested  a  most 
scrupidous  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  parti(;s  con- 
cerned :  after  which,  the  writer  thus  concludes  : 


'  Having  briefly  shrwod  fhc  liopefulncsso  of  this  plantution  above 
othtTS,  wlieri'by  such  as  are  faithful!  (having  abiHfy)  might  become 
chiefly  adventurers  therein,  and  that  such  as  are  outwardly  pooro 
(yet  rich  in  faith)  might  likewise  adventure  their  prayers  with  them, 
for  the  prosperous  successe  of  this  new  plantation  ;  that  it  may  be 
as  a  vineyard  which  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
may  grow  up  before  him  in  the  wildernesse  "  being  tilled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousnesse,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God,"  amongst  the  heathen,  who  seeing  our  pure 
conversation  may  bee  wonne  thereby  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "Which  that  they  may 
so  do,  grant,  O  most  gracious  (iod,  that  as  thou  wast  pleased  to 
love  us,  when  we  were  enemies  as  these,  so  likewise  bee  pleased  to 
love  these  with  us,  that  we  and  they  may  both  agree  to  worship 
thee  in  sincerity  of  heart  and  vnity  of  faith.' 

The  history  of  this  fresh  attempt  to  colonise  Guiana, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity  as  great  as  that  which  surrounds 
the  proceedings  of  llarcourt  and  his  associates.  I  am 
disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire did  not  prosecute  his  enterprise  with  vigour. 
The  mihealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  natives,  the  interruptions  by  rival  settlers 
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fVom  Franco  and  Holland,  nnd,  \uovo.  than  all,  the  in- 
creaainj];  coullicU  at  homo,  in  which  he;  boro  a  pronii- 
iiont  j):n't  on  the*  Kin«,''M  sido,  woro  hindninooH  in  his 
way.  The  chit-f  En^di^sh  H<ttloiMont  was  at  I'arunianbo, 
on  the  Surinam  rivor;  and  llii.s,  aftor  a  t(;mporary 
abandonmont,  waH  ay;ain  occupied  in  1(552  ". 

This  renowed  Hottlomont  docs  not  appear  to  have 
boon  made  undor  tlio  authority  of  Berkshire;  but, 
probably,  by  those  Kni^lish  Cavaliors  whom  Lord  Wil- 
lougiiby,  soon  after  his  tirst  apj)ointmcnt  as  Governor 
of  liarbadny,  sent  out  from  tliat  Island  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  uniler  Colontd  Tlous.  They 
kei)t  their  hohl  nj)on  their  country;  and,  iu  1654, 
iVlajor  William  Byam  was  eleeted  Lieutenant-governor 
by  the  muinimous  (mitfragen  of  the  Colonists,  and,  in 
every  auoceedmg  year,  re-electe'd  by  the  Council  and 
Assembly.  Anoth(?r  officer,  iniU-i^d,  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well to  supersede  lum  ;  but  he  withdrew  upon  finding 
the  people  of  Surinam  staunch  in  adhering  to  the 
ruler  of  their  own  choice  '"', 

Soon  after  the  Kestoration,  the  whole 
territory  was  granted  by  tin;  King  to  Lord 
Willoughby,  whom  he  re-appointed  Governor  of  Bar- 
bados;  and  by  him  the  title  of  Surryham,  in  honour  of 
the  Earl  of  Surry,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
river  on  which  Paramaribo  was  situate ;  whence  not 
only  the  river,  but  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory was  called,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  form,  by  the 
name,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  of  Surinam. 

*"  Schomburgk's  British  Guiana,  H'2. 

^"  I  atn  indebted  for  this  and  other  vuhmble  information  to  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Byam,  a  descendant  of  the  above  offieer.  An  interesting 
memoir  of  the  Byani  family  is  given  in  *  Antigua  and  the  Antiguaiis,' 
ii.  314. 
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The  British  Crown  soon  afterwards  purchased  the 
Colony  from  the  heirs  of  "Willoughby,  and  exchanged 
it  with  the  Dutch  for  the  important  settlement  in 
North  America,  thon  called  New  Holland,  and  now 
New  York'". 

p^^ij^^  The  operation  of  Puritan  influences  may 

influences.        |jg  traced  in   Surinam   as  in  most  other 
places  at  this  period,  reflecting  faithfully  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home,  and  hindering  the  efforts  of  our  Church 
as  often  as  she  attempted  to  extend  her  ministrations 
abroad.     The  adhesion  of  Willoughby  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary side,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Civil  War,  had 
brought  liim  into  friendly  relation  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  drawn  around  him 
many  zealous  and  stirring  men  who  were  evil  affected 
towards  the  ordinances  and  discipline  of  our  Church. 
One  of  these  men,  Nicholas  Le'^citon,  went  to  Suri- 
nam.    I  have  already  mentioned  him,  in  connexion 
with  the  earliest  history  of  Barbados,  as  the  Chaplain 
who  had  not  resolution  enough  to  remain  at  his  post 
amid  the  dangers  which  then  assailed  that  Colony  ". 
He  left  it,  as  I  have  said,  for  Tobago ;  where  his  hope 
of  assisting  to  form  a  Plantation  upon  safer  grounds 
was  again  doomed  to  be  disappointed.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Providence  Island,  which  had  become,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  troubles  in  England,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  many  of  the  Nonconformists.   Their  minister 
was  a  Mr.  Sherwood,  through  whose  influence,  it  is 
said,  Leverton  was  induced  to  reject  the  authority  to 
which  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  made  him  subject,  and  to  fraternize  with 
those  who  cast  unjust  reproach  upon   her   worship. 


5'  Martin's  British  Colonies,  ii.  3. 


"  See  p.  50,  ante. 
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The  Governor  of  the  Island,  Lane,  sent  him  home  in 
consequence ;  but,  as  the  opposite  party  had  already- 
gained  the  ascendancy  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  Leverton  was  soon  set  free,  and  returned  to 
Providence  Island.  Upon  leaving  it,  some  tiaie  after- 
wards, the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  frequently  be- 
calmed, and  the  passengers  were  exposed  to  grievous 
sufferings  through  lack  of  food.  A  vessel,  bound  for 
the  Bermudas,  most  opportunely  came  to  their  aid ; 
and  Leverton  gladly  turned  aside  to  those  I;4ands, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  preached  for  the  space  of  a 
year  'with  acceptance.'  He  was  married  during  his 
residence  at  the  Bermudas  ;  and  also  became  intimately 
acquainted,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  another 
Nonconformist  minister  of  considerable  note  in  that 
day,  John  Oxenbridge. 

The  fact  that  two  such  men  were,  at  such 
a  time,  engaged  as  ministers  of  religion  in 
the  Bermudas,  confirms  my  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  explains  the  state  of 
things  in  those  Islands,  which  1  shall  soon  have  to 
describe. 

Upon  returning  to  England,  during  the  Protectorate, 
Leverton  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Sherwood,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  living  in  Suffolk,  from  which  he  was 
ejected  after  the  Restoration.  Betaking  himself,  in 
this  (extremity,  to  his  friend  Oxenbridge,  who  like  him- 
self liad  been  deprived  of  preferment  which  he  held  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Leverton  proceeded  by  his  ad- 
vice to  Surinam,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died  "'. 
Oxenbridge,  in  fact,  addiessed  to  all  who  were  disposed 
to  listen  to  him,  a  very  strong  appeal,  in  behalf  of 


Leverton 
and  Oxen- 
bridge. 


).  50,  anie. 


53  Calaray's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  i.  290—205. 
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what  he  believed  to  be  the  proper  means  for  evan- 
gelizing that  new  Colony,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A 
seasonable  proposition  for  propagating  the  Gospel  by 
Christian  Colonies  in  the  continent  of  Gruiana ;  being 
some  gleanings  of  a  larger  Discourse  drawn,  but  not 
published/     He  relates  therein   that  the  Plantation 
under   Willoughby  on  the  river   Surinam   had  been 
bought  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  inhabitants ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  natives,  he  adds 
that  a  single  English  family  whose  father  was  Jacob 
Enosli,  had  lived  there  peaceably  for  two  years  before 
it  had  been  assigned  to  Willoughby.     The  Scriptural 
arguments  employed  by  Oxenbridge  in  his  pamphlet, 
are   well    chosen   and   ably  pursued ;    and  the   same 
mournful  reflection  arises  from  the  perusal  of  them, 
which  is  so  frequently  awakened  by   the  history   of 
these  times,  that,  v^hilst  sincere  piety  and  ardent  zeal 
dictated  and  enforced  such  arguments,  the  spirit  of 
intolerant  strife  weakened  them ;  and  that  tlie  visible 
body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  made  for  the  time 
helpless   by   this    disruption    of  her   members.     Tho 
whole  life  of  Oxenbridge  appears  to  have  been  passed 
in  religious   discord.     His  earliest  post  of  duty  was 
that  of  Tutor  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  of  that 
he  was  deprived,  in  1634,  be^cause  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  practice,  which  clearly  he  had  no  right  to  esta- 
blish,  of  persuading  his  pupils  to   subscribe  certain 
articles  of  his  own  framing.    Thus,  leaving  his  Church, 
and  University,  and  native  land,  he  became  more  and 
more  estranged  from  them  during  the  next  few  years 
of  his  life  which  he  passed  at  the  Bermudas.     After- 
wards, through  the  interest  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
he  was   apj)ointed   a   Fellow  of  Eton   College;  and, 
during  his  residence  there,  we  find  Andrew  Marvell  his 
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companion  and  friend**.  We  then  follow  him  to  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  next  to  London,  and  see  him 
still  active  and  earnest  in  inviting  the  help  of  others, 
whose  views  were  congenial  with  liis  own,  and  pointing 
to  the  new  settlements  in  Guiana,  as  the  most  inviting 
and  profitable  field  of  labour.  Ab  time  passed  on,  and 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  Vim  and  other  Non- 
conformists were  drawn  together  more  closely,  he 
adopted  their  phraseology  in  all  its  strangest  forms  ; 
and  a  more  striking  instance  of  extravagance  of  this 
kind  can  scarcely  be  imagined  thaa  that  which  appears 
upon  the  title-page  of  the  pamphlet  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  remarks ;  for  he  announces  the  proposi- 
tion therein  argued  and  proved,  to  be  '  by  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  a  silly  loorme,  too  inconsiderable  for  so  great  a 
work,  and  therefore  needs  and  desires  acceptance  and 
assistance  from  above.'  But  he  was  not  content  with 
urging  by  words  his  countrymen  to  enter  upon  the 
work.  He  led  the  way  in  his  own  person;  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  Surinam  in  the  diligent  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  thence  proceeded  to  New 
England,  where  he  at  length  ended  his  vexed  career  ". 


5*  See  a  letter  written  by  MarvcU  to  Milton,  from  Eton,  in  1654. 
Milton's  Life,  i.  xl.  4to.  ed. 

5«  Wood,  in  liis  Athense  Oxonienses,  has  dealt  unfairly,  I  think, 
with  the  characte  of  ( )xeiibridgo ;  but,  happily,  most  of  his  as- 
persions are  removed  in  a  note,  appended  to  the  article,  in  Dr.  Bliss's 
valuable  edition. 
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Beeobe  I  direct  attention  to  other  quar- 
ters  of  the  globe,  I  wish  briefly  to  remark 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  Slavery, — a  fact  which  has 
been  constantly  forced  upon  our  notice,  in  surveying 
the  Islands  and  Continents  of  the  West.  The  practice 
had  been  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  these  countries  to  European  masters. 
Even  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  Columbus  is 
dimmed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  500  Indian  slaves 
whom  he  sent  home  for  sale  at  Seville  *.  In  Cortez, 
the  remembrance  of  those  perilous  and  eventful  scenes 
through  vvhich  he  had  passed,  and  in  which  his  own 
relentless  will  was  oftentimes  the  sole  law  which 
governed  him,  awakened,  in  the  closing  hours  of  his 
life,  many  a  solemn  thought  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  European  over  the 
Indian  could  be  justified^.     And  the  continued  repe- 

'  Irving's  Columbus,  b.  viii,  c.  v. 

*  See  the  clause  of  his  Will,  iu  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
ill.  300,  where  Cortez  expresses  'a  doubt  whether  it  is  right  to 
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tition  of  the  most  savage  cruelties  against  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  and  other  places  by  their 
Spanish  invaders,  aroused  so  strongly  the 
indignation  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas, 
a  zealous  Dominican  IViar,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chiapa,  that  he  returned  and  pleaded 
their  cause  before  the  rulers  of  his  native  land. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  natives,  according 
to  his  account,  had  perished  under  the  barbarities 
practised  upon  them ;  and  the  Spanish  name  had 
thereby  become  so  hateful  to  tlie  Indian,  that  one  of 
their  chiefs,  who  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  ready  to  be 
bu.nt  to  death,  rejected,  it  is  said,  the  entreaties  of  a 
young  devout  Franciscan,  who  had  urged  upon  him 
the  profession  of  faith  in  the  true  God  and  the 
prospects  of  the  blessings  of  heaven,  saying,  that 
heaven  would  be  only  a  place  of  torment  to  him  if  he 
were  to  meet  there  (as  the  Franciscan  assured  him 
that  he  would)  with  any  who  belonged  to  such  a  cruel 
nation  \     Las  Casas  propounded  to  his  countrymen 


exact  personal  service  from  the  natives  without  compensation,'  and 
adds  this  remarkable  declaration  :  '  It  has  long  been  a  question 
whether  one  can  conscientiously  hold  property  in  Indian  slaves. 
Since  this  point  has  tiot  been  determined,  I  enjoin  it  on  my  son 
Martin  and  his  heirs,  that  they  spare  no  pains  to  come  to  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  con- 
science of  each  of  them  no  less  than  mine.* 

'  Purchas,  iv.  15G9— 1574.  In  corroboration  of  this  account 
of  Las  Casas,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  went  out  as  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1687,  relates,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Natural  History  of  that  Island,  that  he  had  seen 
quantities  of  human  bones  in  caves  in  the  woods,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  wretched  natives  who  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  u|)  therein,  and  starved  themselves  to  death,  that 
they  might  be  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  their  masters.     The  same  cir- 
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a  reriKMly  fur  the  evils ;  but,  unhappily,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  remedy  only  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
systc^matic;  importation  of  Negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  into  the  S[)anish  Colonies.  As  early  as  the 
year  1503,  a  few  of  them  had  been  sent  thither. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  Ferdinand  had  permitted 
them  to  be  carried  in  larger  numbers ;  and,  although 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes  such  nefarious  traffic  was 
peremptorily  forbidden,  yet,  after  his  death,  a  Patent 
was  granted  by  Charles  V^.  to  one  of  his  Flemish 
favourites,  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing 
4000  Negroes  into  America ;  and  this  Patent,  having 
been  purchased  by  some  trenoese  merchants,  enabled 
them  and  their  successors  to  give  a  permanent 
character  to  this  disgraceful  branch  of  commerce*. 
Charh^s  indeed  repented  him  of  tlie  measure,  and 
listened  Avitb  no  unwilling  ear  to  the  remonstrances 
^   ,    ,  urged   against   it    by  his  Confessor,  Do- 

And  of  ... 

Dominic  miiiic  Soto.     To  that  learned  monk  and 

Soto. 

profound  philosopher,  must  be  assigned 
the  praise  of  having  been  the  first  who  dared  to  vin- 
dicate, against  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  kings  and 
nobles  and  merchants,  the  rights  of  the  poor  African. 
The  principle  upon  which  he  rested  all  his  arguments 
was  this,  that, 

*  There  ran  ])e  no  difference  between  Christians  and  Pagans,  for 
the  law  of  nations  is  equal  to  all  nations.' 

Hence,  when  Soto  heard  of  Africans  being  carried  off 
by  fraud  or  I'orce,  and  sold  as  slaves,  he  hesitated  not 


cumstance  is  mentioned  by   Long,  ii,  lr»3,  upon  the  authority  of 
Esquemeling,  who  wrote  in  !(>(}(». 

■•  llerrera,  (juoted  in  Robertson's  America,  Works,  viii.  318, 
319. 
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and  Pagans,  for 


to  say,  openly  and  boldly,  in  the  crowded  halls  of 
Salamanca,  in  which  he  delivered  his  lectures, 

'  If  this  is  true,  neither  those  w]\o  have  takrn  them,  nor  those 
who  have  purchased  them,  can  ever  have  a  quiet  conscience,  till 
they  emancipate  them,  even  if  no  compensation  should  he  ob- 
tained •''.' 

Charles  V.  was  aroused  by  this  indignant  exposure 
of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  committed,  and   did 
what  he  could  to  repair  them  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  love  of  power  and  of  gold,  passions  which  seldom 
slumber  in  the  heart  of  man,  were  now  stimulated 
into  quick  and  eager  action;    and  ihey  who  had  let 
them  loose,  could   not,  with    like  ease,  recall   them. 
Leo  X.  might  give  a  righteous  judgment   upon  the 
matter,  M'liich  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  dis- 
puting about  this  very  question,  referred  to  him  for 
decision,  and   say,   '  that  not  only  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  that  nature  herself  cried  out   against   a 
state   of    slavery.'     Our   own   Elizabeth,  too,  might 
look  coldly  upon  Hawkins  when  he  came  home,  with 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  having   been  the  first 
English  captain  who  had    shared  the  base  spoils  of 
Negro  traffic,  and  condemn,  as  some  have  said  she  did, 
in  unqualified  terms,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  ^.    But, 
if  Europe    placed    no   greater    restraints  than  these 
upon   the   unlawful  desires  of  her   children,  it  was 
clear,  that,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  arrived,  the 
indulgence  of  them  would  be  gratified  to  the  utter- 

*  De  Just,  et  Jure,  lib.  iv.  ijusest.  ii.  art.  2,  quoted  in  Mackin- 
tosh's Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  Encyc. 
Brit.  i.  3!  4. 

0  Clarkson,  i.  37~4l.  I  have  referred  (Vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87,)  to 
the  reasons  which  cast  discredit  upon  the  story  hero  told  of  Eliza- 
beth. 
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most.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The 
introduction  of  Slavery  into  our  Colonies 
in  North  America,  wo  have  seen,  was 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
at  James  Town  in  Virginia,  iu  1620.  And  the  pur- 
chase of  the  twenty  Negroes  who  then  formed  part 
of  her  cargo,  was  followed  so  speedily  by  larger 
purchases,  that,  fifty  years  afterwards,  Sir  William 
Berkeley  reported  the  population  of  the  province  to 
be  40,()bo,  of  whom  2000  were  black  slaves '.  We 
have  seen  also  the  contemptuous  indifference  respect- 
ing slaves  which  prevailed,  from  the  outset,  in  Mary- 
land \  And,  although  in  New  England,  a  noble  stand 
was  made  against  traders  to  tlie  coast  o.^  Guinea  for 
Negroes,  and  an  order  passed  for  the  restoration  of 
them  to  their  native  country ;  yet  the  native  Indians, 
taken  in  war,  were  doomed,  without  any  scruple,  to 
perpetual  slavery ".  In  the  West  Indies,  also,  wliere- 
soever  English  adventurers  set  their  foot,  thtjy  acted, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  basis  already  laid  down 
by  the  Spaniards  or  roving  pirates  of  the  Antilles, 
who  had  preceded  them;  and  regarded  the  slave 
always  as  the  absolute  property  of  his  master.  In 
Barbados,  we  have  seen,  that,  rapid  as  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  Planters,  the  number  of  slaves 
was  far  greater;  and  although  the  Act,  declaring 
Negroes  to  be  real  estates,  was  not  passed  in  that 
Island  until  1668'",  yet  the  description  given  in  the 
last  chapter  of  their  treatment, — a  description,  which 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  2ti5  ;  Helling,  ii.  515,  «  Vol.  i.  p.  489. 

^  See  the  authorities  quoted  from  Winthrop   and  the  Colony 
Records,  by  Bancroft,  i.  174,  and  168,  169. 
1"  Hall's  Laws,  64. 
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applies  alike  to  the  native  Creole  and  to  the  imported 
African, — proves  the  hopeless  degradation  of  their 
state.  In  Jamaica,  the  number  of  Negroes,  at  the 
time  bf  its  capture  by  the  English,  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  whites " ;  and  the  hardships,  there 
encountered  by  the  English,  were  not  likely  to  miti- 
gate their  Aiclings  towards  the  slave.  No  better 
state  of  things  prevailed  in  Surinam,  as  appears 
from  a  pamphlet,  by  George  "Warren,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  entitled,  'An  impartial  description 
of  Surinam.' 

'  The  negroes  (he  says)  or  slaves  are  for  the  most  part  brought  out 
of  Guiney  in  Africa  to  tliose  parts  whc^re  they  are  sold  like  dogs,  and 
no  better  esteem'd  but  for  their  work  salie,  which  they  perform  all 
the  week  with  the  severest  usages  for  the  slightest  fault,  till  Satur- 
day afternoon,  when  they  are  allowed  to  dress  their  own  gardens  or 
plantations,  having  nothing  but  what  they  can  produce  from  thence 
to  live  upon ;  unless  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  their  masters 
vouchsafe  to  theiii,  as  a  great  favour,  a  little  rotten  salt  fish  ;  or,  if 
a  cow  Of  horse  die  of  itself,  they  get  roast  meat ;  their  lodging  is  a 
hard  board,  and  their  black  skins  their  covering.  These  wretched 
miseries  not  seldome  drive  them  to  desperate  attempts  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty,  endeavouring  tx)  escape,  and,  if  like  to  be 
retaken,  sometimes  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves;  or,  if  the 
hope  of  pardon  bring  them  alive  into  their  master's  power,,  they 
manifest  their  fortitude,  or  rather  obstinacy,  in  suffering  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  them,  for  a  terrour  and 
example  to  others,  without  shrinking.'  The  writer  adds,  that '  they 
believe  the  ancient  Pythagorean  errour  of  the  soul's  transmigration 
out  of  one  body  into  another,  that  when  they  dye,  they  shall  return, 
into  their  own  countries,  and  be  regenerated,  and  so  live  in  the 
world  by  constant  revolution ;  which  conceit  makes  many  of  them 
over- fondly  wooe  their  deaths,  not  otherwise  hoping  to  be  freed 
from  that  indeed  unequall'd  slavery.' 

It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,      ^paicA 
how  some  of  our  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies 

»»  Edwards,!.  167. 
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strove,  soon  afterwards,  under  tho  severest  difficulty 
and  diseourngi'inent,  to  repair  these  evils.  At  prescMit, 
I  proceed  to  trace  other  relations  which  siihsisted 
between  our  own  country  aud  the  unhappy  land  of 
Africa. 

I    have   before   remarked    that,  whilst 
the  F^n^lish  thus  multlplitMl  tho   number 
of  Negro  slaves,  in  America  and  the  VV^est 
Indies,  without  manifesting  any  conscious- 
ness of  +he  wrong  therelty  inflicted,  tliere  were   not 
wanting  frequent   instances,  in  which   the   same  out- 
rage was  committed  against  their  own   people  by  the 
Moors;    and  the   ransom   paid   for  their  redemption 
from  slavery,  or  the  forty's  sent  out  to  rescue  them  by 
force  from  the  grasp  of  their  oppnjssors,  showed  how 
quicli  and  resolute  England  was  to  resent,  on  l)ehalf 
of  her  own  children,  the  injustice  which  she  dealt  out 
in    such  abundant   measure   unl;o  others.     Instances 
have  been  reterred  to,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII, 
and   Elizabeth,  in  which    England    strove  to    relieve 
such  of  her  citizens  as  were  then  carried  into  slavery 
by  the  Algerine  corsairs ;   and  I  have  expressed  the 
regret,  which  all,  I  chink,  must  feel,  that  the  hatred 
of  such  oppression,  so  promptly  manifested   by  our 
countrvmen,  when  thev  were  the  suiterers,   had  not 
restrained  them  from  being  guilty  of  tho  same  sin. 
The  period  of  our  national  history,  now  under  review, 
furnishes  fresh  instances  of  the  same  character,  and 
fresh  causes  for  the  same  regret.     In  the 
first  year  of  Charles  I.,  when   an  expe- 
dition was  planned  against  Spain  under  Buckingham, 
instructions  wore  given  to  detach  some  of  his  ships  to 
the  port  of  Sallee,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the 
ransom  of  English  prisoners   in  that  place,  and  for 
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protection  af^aiiist  piracy.  In  th(>  next  year,  an  envoy 
WUM  comi  iaMioiicd  to  j)rocec(]  from  thiw  country  to  tlio 
same  port  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  in  order  to 
effect  an  exclian^t;  of  captives  tlie  more  eawil}',  he  took 
out  wit)\  hitii  all  the  JNloors  who  had  at  any  time  been 
taken  by  our  vesHeln.  A  V\kv.  niisaion  was  nent  out  in 
1028.  In  U5.*i2,  .'in  Enorlish  squadron  ansisted  the 
Einpcror  of  Morocco,  at  his  reqiu^st,  in  destroyinj^  the 
fortiflcatiouH  of  Hallee,  and  rescuing'  'MM  Christian 
captives,  who  were  given  up  to  Cluirles  1.  And  a 
message  from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  J*arlia- 
ment,  April  28,  1.(542,  declares  '  that  he  had  passed  a 
bill,  at  their  entreaty,  concerning  the  captives  of 
Algiers  '^' 

Sermons  also  wore  not  unfrequently  preached  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  syni[)athy  on  behalf  of  those 
who  thus  sulfered ;  and  collections  made  in  many  of 
the  Parishes  throughout  England  for  their  relief,  as 
some  of  our  Parochial  liegisters,  extant  at  this  day, 
will  prove. 

Of  the  Sermons  upon  this  subject,  the  p^,,^  ^j^jj.^.  ,^ 
most  remarkable  are   three  preached   by      ««"nnonsoi» 

„  "^  *'         this  subject. 

Charles  Fitx-Getfry,  at  Plymouth,  in  1(336, 
entitled  '  Compassion  towards  Ca)>tives ;  chiefly  to- 
wards our  Brethren  and  (\>uutrymen,  who  are  in 
miserable  bondage  in  Earbarie.'  The  text  is  Heb, 
xiii.  3  :  "  Remember  them  that  arc  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them  ;  and  tbem  which  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body."  The  preacher,  having 
given  an  appalling  picture  of  the  sufl'erings  of 
Christian  slaves  in  Barbary,  draws  the  following  eon- 


"  Rymer's  Foed,  x\iii.  171-  793.  xix.  25;  Anderson's  History 
of  Commerce,  ut  sup.  ii.  371 ;  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  ii.  379. 
VOL.   II.  H 
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trast  between  tlie  former  and  present  condition  of  that 
country : 

'Were  liirbary  us  it  wa8  bcfon'  it  turned  Unrbary,  tluTo  would 
be  Noinu  comfort  of  living  in  it,  when  it  whh  t'lunouN  for  utniH,  iirts, 
civility,  piety.  How  many  rcnouncd  Martyrs,  reverend  Uiinhops, 
fanioiH  Fathers,  bath  Atri(;k  yielded  unto  the  (llnircb.  To  Afriok, 
we  (loo  owe  zealous  Cyprian,  leartu'd  Tertullian,  Hnont  Fidi^entius, 
acute  Optatiis,  and  tlu^  ^reatest  li>?ht  of  the  C-'hristian  Cbureb  (after 
S.  Paul)  divine  Augustine.  Insomuch  that  posterity  could  as 
hardly  huv<'  nussed  that  country  as  any  one  nation  in  the  Christian 
world.  IJut  now  a  nian  may  seeke  Africk  in  Africk.  and  not  tinde 
it.  Insteed  of  iVfrick,  w(!  find  Harbary  and  Morocco;  insteed  of 
Martyrs,  .Martyr-makers  ,  insteed  of  Confessors,  opposers  of  Christ, 
opjin.'Hsors  of  Christians;  insteed  of  godly  Ministers,  godless  Muf- 
ties;  insteed  of  Teniphis  and  Schooles,  cages  of  uncleane  birds, 
d'^ns  of  thieves'  Hence  he  applies  a  warning  to  Christian  Eng- 
land,  lesf,  through  her  contempt  of  God's  mercies,  lie  might  make 
even  her  "  fruitful  land"  in  like  manner  "barren,"  'and  leave  no 
more  sigiies  of  our  (latbedrall  Churches  then  there  is  now  to  be 
found  of  S.  Augustine's  Hippo,  or  S.  Cyprian's  Carthage.' 

liJH  appeal  towards  tlio  end  of  the  firnt  Sermon, 
for  the  relief  of  the  English  captives,  is  strong  and 
earnest : 

*  Remember  them,'  he  repeats,  '  Nay,  bow  can  you  (it  you  have 
Christian  hearts)  forget  them  ?  sooner  should  your  right  hand  for- 
get her  cutining,  sooner  should  you  forget  both  right  hand  and  left, 
sooner  should  you  (with  Messala  Corvinus)  forget  your  owne  names 
then  your  brethren's  intolerable  bondage,  who  have  given  their  names 
to  Christ,  and  tlaily  sutler  such  greevances  because  they  will  not  re- 
nounce the  name  of  Christ.  O  I  let  not  your  enioyed  liberty  and 
present  pros{)erity  banish  them  and  their  thraldome  out  of  your  me- 
mory. "W'iiile  you  sit  safe  at  home,  and  see  the  smoake  of  youre 
owne  chimnies,  breathe  in  the  best,  your  owne  English  ayre,  they 
sit  downe  "by  the  w;iters  of  Paliylon,  und  weepe"  at  the  remem- 
brance of  Slon.  While  you  "  feed  on  the  fat  of  lambes,  and  drinke 
wine  in  bowles,"  they  eate  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and  drinke  dry  the 
river  Marah.  While  you  have  your  niusicke  at  bankets  of  wine, 
their  wine  is  their  teares ;  the  jingling  of  their  chaines,  their  sorry 
musicke ;  broken  hearts,  their  harpes  ;  sighing,  their  singing ;  and 
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Home  prolonged  lu.po  of  «;nlftrKi>n»enr  »>y  your  charitabh'  oontnbu. 
tion,  their  only  curthly  comfort.  VVIuli-  you  com.-  to  thi"  lin.plo 
and  to  th.'  Ta»)l.'  of  tlio  Lord,  doc  hcarf  the  word  of  flu-  Lord,  muy 
have  Ww  iniinst.Ts  of  the  Lord  .onu'  luito  y(.u,  to  (onferro  with 
you,  to  comfort  you,  (tliough  too  few  «loc  muko  use  of  such  happi- 
nesne),  tl»ey  (deare  Houles)  doe  see  nothing  but  "the  abomination 
of  Satan,""  the  God  Manzim.  the  mocke  (iod  Mahrunet,  tircum- 
eised  Cadt'es,  ur«inj(  thini  in  the  hiuKUUKe  of  Satan,  If  thou  wilt 
have  ease  or  liberty,  "  fall  downo  and  worshippe  me." 

A  piissa^e  occurs  in  his  thinl  Sermon,  remarkiiblo 
for  the  story  to  whieh  it  refers,  ami  for  the  specimen 
it  gives  of  the  play  upon  uonis,  so  frequently  made 
by  writers  of  that  day.  He  is  arguing  against  the 
excuses  of  covetous  men  for  not  helping  that  work  of 
charity,  and  says : 

*  Our  covetous  Nabals  have  their  topicks,  common-places,  whence 
they  fetch  iirf^uinent.s  against  j^iveing  and  relieving.  They  ofler  to 
defend  their  Hmd  by  (Jod's  book  wliuh  doth  utterly  overthrow  it. 
Busbe(|uiu8,  a  grave  autiior,  ("Ometinies  cmbassadour  to  the  great 
Turke  from  the  German  Emperor,  reports  how  forward  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  Wv>re  in  Pera  (a  place  adjoyniug  Constantinople)  for 
the  redeeming  of  certaine  Christians  there  held  captives.  Onely 
there  was  one  out  of  who^t.-  lingers  could  not  be  wrung  one  farthing 
towards  the  advancement  of  this  (;haritable  designe.  His  reasons 
were  more  unriasonable  than  his  refusall,  '  What  these  men  are 
(said  he)  1  know  not;  tins  T  know,  that  their  affliction  is  from 
God.  Let  them  continue  in  that  case  into  which  God  hath  cast 
them,  untill  it  please  him  to  free  them.  Seeing  it  pleased  God 
thus  to  punish  them,  who  am  I,  that  I  should  release  them,  unless 
I  would  be  found  to  fight  against  God?'  O  cunning  Sophister, 
Satan,  who  by  arguments  from  the  will  of  God,  can  impugne  the 
will  of  God,  and  from  his  providence  maintaine  covetousnesse,  the 
main  opposite  unto  God's  providence.  Mine  author  gives  not  the 
name  of  this  monster.  Only  he  saith  that  he  was  an  Italogrecian, 
a  mungrel  between  a  Greek  and  an  Italian.  Such  as  his  lineage 
was,  such  was  his  language.  God  forbid  that  there  should  be 
among  us  such  mungrels,  to  barke  out  such  dogged  speeches.  This 
is  certaine;  compassion  can  have  no  admittance  into  the  heart, 
where  the  evill  spirit,  covetousnesse,  doth  keepe  possession.* 
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Towards  tlie  end  of  the  same  Sermon,  lie  gives 
a  description  (too  long  to  extract  in  this  place)  of 
the  boldness  with  which  the  Moorish  pirates  then 
braved  the  very  mouths  of  some  of  the  English 
harboui's,  and  landing,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
upon  the  coast,  dragged  away  in  bonds  the  defence- 
less men  and  women  and  children  w^hom  they  sur- 
prised. 

Pitz-GefTry  has  appended  to  his  Sermons  an  ad- 
mirable letter  of  Cyprian,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  to  the  Bishop  of  Numidia,  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Christian  brethren  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  barbarians ;  and  also  an  extract  from 
j\mhrose's  Second  Book  of  Officos  on  tlie  Bentifits  of 
Compassion.  Several  of  the  arguments  contained  in 
the  former  of  these,  he  has  worked  into  the  body  of 
one  of  his  Sermons  ;  and  the  strongest  of  them, — 
namely,  that  based  upon  the  intimate  union,  sub- 
sistinji:  between  Christ  and  all  the  members  of  His 
Church,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  honour 
Christ  in  relieving  them, —  he  has  repeated  in  nearly 
the  same  words.  The  whole  train  of  thought,  both  in 
the  Sermons  and  Appendix,  is  excellently  elaborated 
and  adapted  to  th<'  proposed  end;  ard  the  onl) 
wonder  is,  that  it  never  should  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  one  so  engaged,  that  the  oppression  which  he 
was  so  torward  to  denounce  when  the  English  suffered 
it,  was  all  this  while  inflicted  by  English  hands  in  the 
growing  Colonies  of  the  west. 

Other  testiincmies,  of  like  character  with  that  fur- 
nished by  Fitz-Getfry's  Sermons,  occur,  at  a  later 
period,  in  other  shapes.  It  is  recorded,  for  instance, 
in  tin;  life  of  (^3sin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  died  in 
1G72,  that  he  gave  £500  towards  the  redemption  of 
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Christian  captives  in  Algiers.  A  letter  also  is  extant, 
from  a  writer  who  designates  himself  B.  M.,  to  Bishop 
Compton,  in  1 701,  concerning  the  charities  collected  tor 
the  redemption  of  captives  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  ; 
and  among  Dean  Sherlock's  works  is  an  '  Exhortation 
to  those  redeemed  slaves  who  came  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1701-2,  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance 
out  of  their  captivity  at  Machaness.' 

And  yet  England,  indignant  thus  against      The  second 
all  who  dared  to  enslave  her  own  children,      'clnpany, 
and  anxious  thus   tv"   soothe  their  suffer-      ^^'^^' 
ings,  and  to  sanctify  rheir  sorrows,  put  forth  the  hand 
of  avarit.'e  and  of  violence  to  enslave  the  African,  and 
cared  notliing  for  the  anguish  that  was  sure  to  follow. 
Of  the  beginnings  of  this   hateful  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  by  our  countrymen,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  of  the  further  eflbrts  to  organize  its  continuance, 
by  the  establishment   of  a  Company  to   trade  with 
x\frica  under  James  I.,  I  have  already  spoken  '\     I 
have  now  to  notice  the  renewal  of  a  similar  attempt 
by  Charles  I.,  when,  in    1631,   he  erected    a  second 
Company,  for   thirty-one  years,   for  the   purpose   of 
trading  to  the  coasts  of  Cminea,  Benin,  and  Angola, 
and   the  Isles   adjacent,  and   prohibited  all    persons, 
except  tlie  Patentees    upon  whom   he  conferred  the 
privilege,   from  entenng,  for    tlie   purposes   of  com- 
merce, within  tlie  prescribed  limits.     The  intrusion  of 
the  .Dutcli  prevented  the  Patentees  from  profiting  by 
the  grant;  and  hence  the  immediate  objects  for  which 
they  had  been  incorporated  were  put,  a  second  time, 
into  abeyance.     But  the  forts  and  warehouses,  which 


»^  Vol.  i.  pp.  85,  8G.  375. 
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they  had  erected  upon  the  coast,  were  meanwhile 
made  use  of  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom 
the  Parliament  had  granted,  in  1651,  a  Charter  for 
five  years  ". 

During  the  Protectorate,  in  1657,  a  suggestion  was 
made  to  Thurloe,  Cromwell's  Secretary,  by  Monk, 
that  he  should  obtain  possession  of  Tangier.  But 
this  was  not  accompanied  by  any  desire  to  check  or 
mitigate  the  Slave  Trade  :  on  the  contrary,  the  policy 
of  allowing  the  Portuguese  to  continue  that  trade  is 
therein  openly  avowed  ; 

'  I  understand,'  writes  Monk,  '  the  Portugal  Ambassador  is  come 
to  London  ;  and  I  make  no  question  but  he  will  be  desiring  some 
favour  from  my  lord  protector.  There  is  a  castle  in  the  Strait's 
mouth  which  the  Portugal?  have  called  Tanger,  on  Barbary  side . 
and  which,  if  they  wouhi  part  withal,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  us; 
and  they  make  little  use  of  it,  unless  it  be  for  getting  of  Blacka- 
moors ;  for  which  his  highness  may  give  them  leave  to  tr.ide  '*.' 

Reserving  for  future  consideration  the 
renewed  organization  and  encouragement 
of  the  Slave  Trade  under  Charles  II.,  I  pass  on  to 
review  our  relations  with  India  during  the  present 
period.  The  first  Cliarter,  to  an  East  India  Company 
of  this  country,  had  been  granted,  we  have  seen,  by 
Elizabeth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  and, 
within  three  years  afterwards,  the  first  English  factory 
was  estalilished  at  Surat.  The  second  Charter  was 
in  1610,  from  James  I. ;  under  which  fresh  factories 
were  settled,  commerce  was  extended,  and  an  ambas- 


India. 


"  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  ii.  3(j!).  About  the  year 
1633,  the  Fren<-h  also  settled  on  the  Senegal,     lb.  HDi). 

'^  Thurloe,  vi.  AOa.  Tlic  suggestion  here  thrown  out,  was  acted 
upon  soon  afterwards :  for,  in  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with 
Catharine  of  Portugal,  Tangier  was  made  part  of  her  dowry. 
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sador,  Sir  Thomas  Eoe,  sent   to   the  court   of  the 
Mogul.     With  this  earl  J  and  rapid  exten-      pro(,'res8  of 
sion  of  the  English  name  in  India,  had      ^''^  ^"^  '* " 
been  connected  severe  and  destructive  conflicts  with 
their   European    rivals ;    first,  with   the    Portuguese, 
who,  as  early  as  J  510,  had  taken   possession  of  Goa, 
and  made  it  the  centre  of  their  domiiiion  in  the  East ; 
and,  secondly,  with  the  Dutch,  who  at  the  same  time 
with  our  countrymen,  were  trying  to  establish  them- 
selves in  various  parts  of  India.     The  expulsion  of 
our  people  from  the  Island  of  Banda  by  the  Dutch, 
and   the   cruel    tortures    and    massacre    perpetrated 
against  them  by  the  same  nation  at  Amboyna,  were 
among  the  losses  sustained  before  the  end  of  James's 
reign'".     These  events,  together  with  the  encourage- 
ment given,  then  and  afterwards,  to  private  traders,  or, 
as  they  were  called.  Interlopers,  account  for    he  little 
progress  made  by  the  East  India   Company,  during 
the  early  years  of  Charles  I.     They  still  retained  their 
factories  ;  Surat,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  Bantam, 
on  the  nortl\  side  of  Java,  being  the  cliief.     On  the 
Coromandel  coast,  their  agents  were  fouiid  at  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  Armagon ;  and  built  at  the  latter  place  a 
factory  in  1625,  and  a  fort  for  its  protection  three 
years   afterwards.      In    1638,   the   rich    province   of 
Bengal  was  opened  to  them,  permission  having  been, 
then  for  the  first  time,  obtained  from  the  Mogul  to 
enter  the  moutli   of  the  Ganges,     And,  in  1640,  by 
leave  of  the  Naig  of  the   District  of  IMadraspatam, 


f    I 


'*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  305  and  31 R.  It  was  not 
only  in  [ndia,  that  the  East  India  Company  tlms  sutferec' ,  for,  at 
home,  the  Duke  of  Buikinghari  extorted  from  them,  in  l(i24, 
X' 10,(100  tor  permission  to  set  out  u[>on  one  of  their  intended  voy- 
ages,    lb.  327- 


.ti  = 
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confirmed  afterwards  by  the  King  of  Golcondali,  the 
Ent^lish  built  at  that  place  a  factory  and  fort,  which 
still  retains  the  name  then  given  to  it,  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  great 
Presidencies  of  our  Indian  Empire  '^ 

But  these  important  advantages  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  severe  losses  and  opposition  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  commercial  profits  of  some 
of  the  Company's  agencies,  although  scauty  and  un- 
certain, stimulated  the  cupidity  of  others  of  their 
countrymen  to  compete  with  them  in  the  same  adven- 
tures.    And  the  year  1637  was  marked 

Failure  of  .  •' 

the  second  by  the  establishment  of  Courten's  Asso- 
company,  ciatiou,  SO  Called  from  the  name  of  its 
chief  member,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a  new  Company,  receiving  licence  to  trade  with  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  for  five  years ;  and  in  which  the 
King  himself,  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, condescended  to  have  shares.  But  the  indignant 
remonstrances  of  the  original  Company,  and  the  per- 
severing opposition  of  the  Dutch,  perplexed  and 
thwarted  the  agents  of  the  Association  ;  and,  in  1G47, 
the  English  trade  with  India  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  extremity  '^ 

But  the  impulse  given  to  English  com- 
merce under  the  Commonwealth,  was  felt 
in  the  direction  of  India,  as  in  other 
quarters.  Upon  the  relinquishment  of  8t.  Helena,  in 
1051,  by  the  Dutclt,  who  then  formed  their  first 
settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  their  English 

'^  Brace's  Annals,  &c.  i.  20!K  21)5.  320.  ,'{77.  In  Anderson's 
History  of  Cloninierce,  ii.  3(K'i,  a  much  earlier  date  (1(>20)  is  erro- 
neously assigned  to  the  settlement  of  Fort  St.  George. 

1"  Anderson,  ut  sup.  3!}(5.  432. 
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rivals,  for  a  time,  took  possession  of  it.  The  disputes 
between  the  Dutch  and  English,  which  conflicting 
had  so  long  been  the  bane  of  both,  in 
India,  were  also  settled  by  a  treaty  already 
referred  to ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Dutch  should  pay,  in  reparation  of 
damages  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  Knglish  Com- 
pany,— independently  of  those  awarded  to  different 
representatives  of  the  sufferers  at  Amboyna, — the 
sum  of  £85,000  sterling,  and  restore  the  Island  of 
Poleroon  to  the  English.  Had  the  Company  been 
now  left  free  to  act  upon  the  authority  of  their 
original  Cliarter,  they  might  probably  have  been  able 
to  profit  greatly  by  this  reconciliation  with  the  Dutch ; 
but  the  constant  infraction  of  their  rights,  by  the  in- 
trusion of  merchant  adventurers  from  home,  made 
this  hopeless.  The  evil  was  in  some  degree  remedied 
in  1657,  when  Cromwell  re-established  the  East  India 
Company  upon  the  basis  of  a  coalitior  between  them 
and  the  principal  merchant  adventurers  *^  But  the 
spirit  of  religious  discord,  so  rampant  in  that  day, 
found  its  way  into  the  councils  of  those  who  were 
thus  associated,  and  marred  all  their  efl:brts.  Evelyn 
gives  a  remarkable  evidence  of  this  fact  in  his  Diary : 

'  1657,  Nov.  2(i,  I  went  to  London  to  a  court  of  ye  East  India 
Company  on  its  new  union,  in  Merchant-taylors'  Hall,  where  was 
much  disorder  by  reason  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  would  have  the 
adventur<?rs  oblig'd  onely  by  an  engagement,  without  swearing, 
tliat  they  might  still  pursue  their  private  trade ;  but  it  was  carried 
against  them.' 

No  i'urtluT  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  East  India  Company,  until  the  grant  of  another 
Charter  soon  after  the  Restoration. 


Hi 


i'-*  lb.  445.  456 ;  Brace's  Annals,  i.  51(5,  &c. 
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Causes  why 
no  systema- 
tic effort  «,is 
tht-n  made 
to  evangelize 
India 


The  cour8e  of  events  here  traced  will 
explain  why  nothing  was  now  effected  by 
the  English  towards  the  evangelization  of 
India.  It  shows  that  India  was  a  field, 
upon  which  our  countrymen,  although 
labouring  in  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  any  other  settlement  than  that  of 
small  trading  factories.  Their  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact,  consisted  only  of  such  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  information  as  they  could  collect 
in  the  interchange  of  commercial  goods.  The  means 
of  communicating  to  them  the  treasures  of  sanctifying 
and  saving  trutli,  which  were  the  glory  of  their  own 
land,  had  not  been  more  abundant.  They  had  never 
been  able  to  organize,  or  put  into  operation,  those 
means  of  propagating  the  knowledge  of  their  religious 
faith,  which  the  Portuguese,  from  the  day  on  which 
Albuquerque  first  made  himself  master  of  Goa,  had 
exerted  with  such  great  zeal  and  success.  Whatso- 
ever, therefore,  might  have  been  the  Ciiristian  sym- 
pathy and  ardour  of  any  of  our  countrymen  who  went 
out  under  the  early  (charters  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  whatsoever  hopes  or  expectations  they  might 
have  formed  of  being  able,  by  the  power  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  to  bring  under  its  subjection  the  disciples 
of  Brama  or  of  Mahomet,  they  soon  returned  home 
baffled  and  disappointed ;  for  they  were  not  permitted 
to  pass  over  even  the  threshold  of  tic  habitations  of 
Indian  idolatry. 

That  there  were  Englishmen,  among  those  who  first 
visited  the  coasts  of  Hindustan,  and  Japan,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, w  ho,  if  such  an  opening  had  been  presented  to 
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them,  would  have  pressed  in  with  intrepid  and  hope- 
ful faith  ;  and  that  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Copeland, 
Chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  was  speedily  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  Christian 
love  in  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  in  the  same  day, 
has  been  already  proved.  That  more  traces  are  not 
to  be  found,  in  the  period  now  under  review,  of  men 
who  shared  the  spirit  and  emulated  the  example  of 
Copeland,  is  a  fact  which  may  be  amply  accounted  for 
by  the  character  of  those  proceedings  in  connexion 
with  India,  which  have  been  just  described. 

This  inability  of  the  English  to  plant      ^viis 
themselves   permanently   in    any  part   of     ^•^"eo*"- 
India,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
show  themselves   to  the  natives,  as   Christian    men, 
was  the   source  of  much  evil;   for  it  tempted  them 
gradually  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  obligation  resting 
upon   them   to  make   that    demonstration.     Viewing 
from  a  distance  the  com]>licated  ceremonies  of  Hindu 
superstition,  and  unable,  from  the  causes  which  have 
been  explained,  to  direct  against  them    any  of  the 
antagonistic  influences  of  Christianity,  they  became  at 
last  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  duty,  as 
well  as  a  wise  policy,  to  passs  over  all  such  matters 
without  notice ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  were  con- 
tent to  keep  in  abeyance  the  distinctive  characters  of 
their  own  faith,  even  when  the  opportunity  for  vindi- 
cating it  was  fairly  presented  to  them.     A  remarkable 
instance  of  tliis  occurred  at  Madras,  a  few  years  after 
the  English  had  first  settled  there.     The      instance 
Portuguese   had   already  been   for    some     illustrating 

...  .  .  tliem. 

time  at  St.  Thome,  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood;   and  a    dispute  had  arisen  between  them 
and  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  Padres 
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having  refused  to  allow  a  rpligioua  Hindu  procesaioii 
to  pasH  his  Church.  The  English  refrained  from  in- 
terferii.g  in  tht?  dispute,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
impracticnble  to  overcome  the  religious  pre^judices  of 
the  natives.  '  Bv  this,'  say  the  Agent  and  Council  of 
Foi'L  St.  George,  in  their  letter,  January  18,  1G50,  to 
the  Court, 

'  By  fliis  you  may  judge  of  the  lyon  by  his  paw,  and  plaiiicly  dis- 
cerno,  what  small  liopes,  and  how  much  danger,  wee  have  of  con- 
verting these  pi'ople,  y'  are  not  iyke  y^'  naked  and  hrut  Aineri(;ans, 
but  a  most  subtle  and  poihlique  nation,  who  are  so  zealous  in  their 
religion,  or  rather  sup«'rs»titions,  y'  even  amtuigst  their  owne  differ- 
ing casts,  is  grounded  an  irreconcilable  hatred,  wi'''  often  pro- 
duceth  very  bloodie  effects  -".' 

The  Pt>rtugue.se  Padre  nrght  have  acted  un- 
c]iarital)ly  and  uulawfidly,  in  obstrur-tiug  a  .Hindu 
procession;  and  the  English  might  reasonably  have 
refused  to  mix  themselves  up  with  such  a  dispute. 
But  to  assujue  the  utter  impracticability  of  removing 
the  religious  ])rejudiceH  of  the  natives  of  Hindustan, 
to  regard  the  attempt  as  a  service  of  danger,  and,  on 
that  account,  to  keep  back  all  public  demonstration  of 
that  faith  which  was  the  most  precious  inheritance  of 
England,  was,  in  respect  of  the  natives,  to  take  for 
granted  as  prov(Ki,  the  very  point  whii-h  remained 
yet  to  be  proved  ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  English,  was 
a  guilty  compromise  and  betrayal  of  the  truth.  In 
the  conduct,  therefore,  of  the  English  Agent  and 
Council  at  Madras,  with  respe(!t  to  this  transa<;tiou, 
we  may  trace  tlie  germ  of  that  apathy  and  irreligion 
which  were,  for  so  many  years,  the  reproach  of  the 
English  rule  m  India,  and  have  made  the  rej)aration 


^^  Bruce's  Annals,  i.  455. 
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of  the  evii  in  our  own  day  so  much  more  difficult. 
The  Church  at  St.  Thome, — whatsoever  may  have  hven 
the  mdiscreet  /oal  of  him  who  miuiatered  before 
her  altar, — was  a  witness  at  least  tliat  they  who  wor- 
shipped there  were  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  the 
symbols  of  their  faith  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
of  India.  How  long  the  English  Churchmen  of  Fort 
St.  George,  who  boasted  that  they  were  free  from 
the  superstitions  of  Portuguese  Papists,  could  bear 
to  see  the  extension  of  theii-  commerce,  and  the 
increase  of  their  secular  power  ^',  and  yet  refrain 
from  exhibiting  any  public  evidence  that  they  too 
were  the  servants  of  the  same  Ijord,  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

But  this  indiifereuce,  we  should  re- 
member, was  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
of  many  who  wat(,'hed  at  home,  with  eager 
interest,  the  progress  of  our  early  rela- 
tions with  India,  One  remarkable  evidence  of  such 
interest  has  already  appeared  in  the  Pamphlet  of 
Dr  Wood,  published  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  I."  And  that  the  evidences  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  zeal  to  which  Wood  refers  in  that  work, 
as  displayed  by  those  who  were  at  that  time  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  our  commerce  with  India, 
were  renewed,  by  their  successors,  in  spite  of  their 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  iS  probable 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  Hame  of  piety,  which  burnt  so  brightly,  at 
the  first,  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  Jissociaf  ed  in 
this  enterprise,  should  have  been  wholly  extinguished 

2*  In  lfi53-4,  Fort  St.  George  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Presi- 
dency.    II).  AHA. 
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in  a  moment.  One  token,  at  least,  of  its 
existence  haw  survived  the  shocks  of  that 
troublous  age,  1  niean  the  word  of  thanka- 
givin<^  and  of  warning,  spoken  by  p]dward 
Terry,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Ujidershaft,  before  the  (governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  India,  on  tlie  return  of  a  fleet 
of  seven  of  their  ships,  in  1049.  Terry  had  gone  out 
as  Cliaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Koe,  in  1()15,  on  his  em- 
bassy to  the  Mogul,  fie  then  passed  nearly  four 
years  in  the  country;  had  written  upon  his  return  an 
account  of  his  travels,  Ac,  and  submitted  the  same  in 
writing  to  C'harles  1.,  when  ho  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1(122 '*\  Ife  was  now  Rector  of  Great  Greenford  ; 
and  the  Author  of  tlie  A  thenar  Oxonienses  (iii.  510), 
describes  him  as  one  of  those  who  '  submitted  to  the 
men  that  bore  sway  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion.' 
Nevertheless  he  adds, — what  must  be  considered  as 
no  small  tribute  of  prais'.  coming  from  such  a 
quarter, — that  Terry  was  an  'ingenious  and  polite 
ma.!,  Of'  a  pious  and  exemplary  conversation,  a  good 
preacher,  and  much  respected  by  the  neiglibourhood 
where  he  lived.'  That  he  ;»till  retained  that  interest  in 
India,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  voyage  thither, 
may  bo  inferred  from  his  having  complied  with  the 
request  that  he  should  preach  the  Sermon  in  question. 
He  chooses  for  his  text  that  appropriate  passage  in 
Psalm  cvii.  30,  31,  "Then  are  they  glad,  because  they 
are  at  rest ;  and  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  the  havea 
where  they  would  be,'  &c. ;  and,  having  made  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  words,  aj)j)lies  them  to  the  Church 


'*  Tho  work  is  entitled,  '  Voyage  to  India,'  &c.,  and  was  again 
published,  in  a  revised  form,  in  ItJflo. 
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and  was  again 


in  every  ago,  and  pattioulnrly  to  tlioso  his  hearers, 
who  had  just  experienced  the  inerey  of  God  in  their 
safe  return  to  Enghmd.  And,  havin'f^  briefly  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  he  too  had  experienceii  the  like  mercy 
just  thirty  years  Ix'fore,  when  he  had  returned  '  in  the 
good  sliip  Anne,'  with  Sir  Thomas  Roe;  and  having 
confessed  that  he  should  be  '  unworthy  to  live  a 
minute  longer,  if  he  outlived  'the  memory  of  that, 
or  of  any  other  great  mercy'  he  had  'received,'  he 
passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  which  re- 
sulted from  sucli  acknowledgments,  and  thus  enforcea 
the  special  obligations  incumbent  upon  those  to  whom 
he  spake : 

'  Now  tliat  which  I  advise  you  to,  in  the  first  place,  that  God 
may  hlesse  you  in  your  Faotorits  abroad,  and  in  your  returnes 
homo,  (which  for  my  part  I  shall  ever  wish  aiul  pray  for,)  is  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  carefully  to  take  heede  that  you  iinph)y  such 
Presidents,  Ministers  of  the  Word,  Factors,  and  other  servants,  re- 
siding in  all  your  remote  places  of  Trade,  as  may  take  speciall  care 
to  keep  (lod  in  your  families  there :  for  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
miserable  thing  for  such  as  professe  themselves  Christians,  in 
places  where  Christ  is  not  knowne,  or,  if  heard  of,  not  regarded, 
Gentes  annre  avb  nomine  Chrhtianorum,  to  play  the  heathens,  r-iy, 
to  do  worse  under  the  name  of  Christians  ;  per  quorum  latera 
patilur  Evangelium,  to  shame  Christianity  by  professing  it ;  by 
whose  miscarriages,  the  Cospel,  Christianity  itself,  suffers.  I  never 
thinke  (he  proc-eds)  of  that  story  which  you  may  finde  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Abimelec  reproves  Sarah,  but  methinkes 
it  is  very  sad  to  consider  that  an  Abimelec,  an  heathen,  should  have 
cause,  aye,  and  a  just  one  too,  to  reprove  a  Sarah,  Sarah  the  wife 
of  Abraham,  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  Faithfull :  So  for  a  Mahu- 
metan,  or  an  Heathen  in  India,  observing  the  very  loose  lives  of 
many  of  the  English  there,  the  very  foule  misdemeanours  of  those 
that  professe  themselves  Christians;  to  say  of  Christianity  (as  I 
have  sometimes  heard),  Christian  religion,  Divel  religion.  Christian 
much  drunke,  much  rogue,  much  naught,  very  much  naught.  I 
speak  this  in  their  language,  that  is,  their  broken  English  speech, 
who  live  iu  those  places  who  most  converse  wiih  the  Enghsh  :  And 
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truly  'tis  hikI  i<>  bclioltl  thero  a  drunkon  Christian,  and  a  8<»b«»r  In- 
dian ;  an  Indiur\  to  b(>  miint'nt  for  dt^votion  in  his  Neihicing  way, 
and  (I  Christian  to  bo  rcmis.^o  in  that  duty  ;  for  an  Indian  to  he  ex- 
cellent in  many  moralities,  and  a  ('hristian  not  ho  ;  for  one  profess- 
ing to  he  a  Christian,  without  which  profession  tluTi'  id  no  salvu- 
tioM  ;  to  come  short  of  those  which  conn;  .short  of  Heaven;  what 
can  be  more  sad  than  this  ?' 

A  Inter  C'viilt'iico  of  the  liko  spirit,  seekiiijif  to  infuse 
itn  own  love  of  lioliness  into  the  hoartn  of  those  who 
wore  then  oc('ii[)ied  in  Kiiatern  comtn<'rce,  in  found  in 
ittviMiiis's  another  Senuon,  jircachiMl,  hy  tlie  cole- 
l)rated  Kdward  KeynohlH,  before  th(!  Kast 
India  Company,  on  Dceeinher  4,  1()57, 
the  year  in  vvhieh  it  was  ro-estahlitshed  nnder  Crom- 
wel].  The  nrknowh'dgineut  is  distinctly  made  in  its 
dedieatiun,  that  'what  buHinesnes '  its  governors 
*  8ou|j:ht  to  prosecute  by  the  coueurrent  eounsels  and 
services  ef  men/  thev  had  been  accustomed  '  to  com- 
mend  first  to  tlie  favour  and  blessing  of  Clod.'  Tlie 
Sernjon  is  entitled  'The  Comfort  and  (.Vowu  of  (Jreat 
Actions;'  and  its  design  is  to  sliow,  by  a  review  of 
the  character  of  jNehemiah,  tin.'  means  through  which 
alone  tht>y  are  to  be  secured  '^*.  It  contains  little 
which  can  interest  the  reader  who  looks  for  any  exact 
descri|)tion  of  the  duties  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed;  and  so  far  its  perusal  may  disappoint  him. 
Yet,  it  is  (h'S(n'ving  of  notice,  not  only  as  a  luminous 
and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  subject  whicii  it  pro- 
fesses to  discuss,  but  also  on  account  of  the  high 
reputation  of  its  author.,  Chosen,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  to  be  the  successor  of  Preston,  in  the 
Preachership  of  liincolu's  Inn-^,  Keynolds  was  dis- 


vi^ 


•,'."?f  Reynolds's  Works,  v.  49. 

,/**  ki  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work,  i  had  said,  upon  the  autho- 
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tinguislu'd  af'torwnrds  umonj^  thoso  ministors  of  our 
rimirh,  who,  in  the  trou))le8  of  (Mmrlrs'n  rt'it;n,  in- 
cliniiii,',  fi'om  lln^  out  sot,  to  tho  sciiool  o\'  Ciilviii  in 
matters  of  doftrinr,  Mssentcd  at  l(>ii<,'th  to  itw  teaching 
in  mattei'M  of  diwcipliiKi  alno  ;  and  were  found  arrayed 
oil  t!ie  wide  of  the  ProsbytcrianH,  when  tliat  party 
arose  to  power.  H(>ynoldN  took  a  prominent  part 
with  them,  in  the  prowedings  of  tlie  Assenihly  of 
Divines,  of  whieli  ho  wus  a  member;  and,  ])\,  tlieir 
iufluenee,  was  appointed,  ii;  104S-i),  Deiui  of  Christ 
Cliuroh,  Oxford,  upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell.  In 
1()51,  havinj^'  refused  to  take  tlie  Knjjfagement,  \\v  was, 
in  bis  turn,  ejected  by  the  Indepcuidents,  when  tliej 
gained  the  ascendancv,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vet 
more  celebrateci  Jolui  Owen,  forni(!rly  a  J*resbyterian, 
but  now  the  leading  champion  of  the  Independents^". 


rity  of  rhiilmors'.s  Lift-  of  Reynolds  (profixod  to  the  octavo  e(titioi\  of 
his  works),  that  llcynolds,  at  tlio  iii^c  of'tweuty-ttiroo,  liad  succoeded 
Doiiiie  in  the  ProuclitTship  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  have  since  fonnd  this 
statement  to  be  »'rn»neous ;  and  have  given,  in  the  present  te.xt,  the 
more  correct  inforniatictn  furnished  by  Mr,  Purton  Cooper,  Q.C., 
in  the  interesting  and  c(>|)ious  Appendix  C,  p.  240,  to  his  edition  of 
Melmoth  on  the  (ircut  Iin\tortance  of  a  Iteligious  Life,  iSic.  Hey- 
iiolds's  three  vahiahli-  Treatises  upon  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature, 
The  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  and  The  Life  of  Christ,  a])pear,  by  the 
terms  of  Ins  Latin  Dedication  of  thein,  to  have  been  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  shape  of  Sermons. 
In  10,'U,  he  was  presented  to  a  Parish  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
resigned  the  Preachership,  ii\  which  otfict^  he  was  succeeded  by 
Caryl,  tin;  author  of  the  (.'oinmentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Chal- 
mers's Life  of  Reynolds,  ut  sup. 

2''  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  55 — 57.  H  is  curious  to  observe  the 
perplexity  felt  by  Ornie,  when  he  relates  Owen's  appointment  to 
the  Deanery,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  escape  from  the 
•barge  of  gross  inconsistency  in  which  it  evidently  involved  0*?|a.\)  t?    >'^':V 
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Passing  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  in  the  city  of 
London,  of  one  of  the  Parishes  of  which  (St.  Lawrence 
Jt'wry)  Eeynolds  was  Incumbent, — a  circumstance, 
which  opened  the  way  more  readily  to  his  preaching 
the  Sermon  which  has  led  to  this  brief  notice  of 
him, — he  was,  with  the  return  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
power,  in  1659,  reinstated  in  the  Deanery  of  Christ 
Church.  Upon  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
became,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  See  of  Norw'ich, 
a  Bishop  of  that  Church,  whose  authority  he  had  dis- 
owned, and  whose  ordinances  he  had  proscribed,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life  ". 

Upon  the  merits  of  these  censures  which  doubtless 
will  be  cast  by  many  now,  as  they  have  been  afore- 
time, upon  Reynolds,  for  the  opposite  courses  which 
he  pursued  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  in  this  place.  AW  persons,  however,  may 
rejoice  that  his  writings  still  remain  as  a  storehouse, 
from  which  may  bo  drawn  some  of  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  find, 
in  the  course  of  my  present  enquiries,  that  one,  who 
has  expounded  so  well  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  should  have  spoken  a  word  of 
counsel  to  those,  his  countrymen,  who,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  and  perils,  were  striving  to  establish 
upon  secure  grounds  our  relations  with  the  East, 
This  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  increased,  when  1  find, 
upon  further  examination,  that  this  act  of  Reynolds 


^-^  Reynolds  was  appoiuted  Bishop,  Nov.  28,  1660 ;  and  died, 
July  28,  1 676. 
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was  only  one  of  many  of  a  similar  nature  in  which 
some  of  tliose,  whom  the  Church  of  England  holds  in 
most  grateful  memory,  were  then  engaged  ;  and  that 
this  co-operation  of  Reynolds  was  acknowledged  by 
them  in  terms  of  hearty  and  affectionate  good-will. 
Thus,  Evelyn,  who  states  in  his  Diary,  Evelyn's 
Nov.  27,  1057,  that  he  had  taken  the  n»tic«ofit. 
oath  at  the  East  India  House,  and  subscribed  £500, 
informs  us  also,  in  his  entry  of  the  preceding  day, 
that 

♦Wednesday  was  fix'd  on  for  a  General  Court  for  election  of 
oflScers,  after  a  sermon  and  prayers  for  good  successe ;' 

and  then  adds  the  following  notice  of  the  Sermon  to 
which  1  have  just  referred : 

'2  Dec.  Dr.  Raynolds  (since  Bishop  of  Norwich)  preach'd  be- 
fore  y'^  company  at  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  (»n  13  Nehemiah  v. 
31,  shewing  by  the  example  of  Nehemiah  all  the  perfections  of  a 
trusty  person  in  publiqui>  affaires,  with  many  good  precepts  appo- 
site to  y*^  occasion,  ending  with  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  the 
company  and  y«  undertaking  2^' 

The  evidences   of  Christian   sympathy     ^^^ 
and  zeal  upon  the   part  of  England,  as     i-kvant 

T  I  •      1  PI  Com VAN 

she  was  extendnig  the  circle  of  her  com- 


VANY. 


'"  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  difficulties  of 
that  time,  that,  on  the  next  Christmas  Day,  only  three  weeks  after 
the  delivery  of  Reynolds's  Sermon,  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  and  others 
whom  he  names,  whilst  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  in  Exeter 
Chapel,  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  wlio  had  entered,  and  held 
their  muskets  against  them,  as  if  they  would  have  shot  them.  The 
communicants  were  afterwards  subjected  to  interrogatories  from 
officers  who  came  for  that  purpose  frotn  Whitehall ;  and  some  were 
imprisoned.  Evelyn  describes  these  officers  as  '  men  of  high  flight 
and  above  ordinances,  and  who  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's 
nativity;'  and  records  his  thankfulness  that  he  was  permitted  to 
reach  home  late  the  next  day. 
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moree,  were  no  where  exhibited  more  conspicuously 
tliiin  in  the  outskirts  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
by  the  agents  and  clmj)hiins  of  the  Levaut,  or  Turkey 
Ci'inpauy.  We  have  seen  that,  throu^^h  its  agency, 
the  connneneement  of  an  ovrrlaud  trade  with  ludia 
had  been  attempted,  towards  the  end  of  the  ICth 
century,  by  merchants  who  had  gone  from  Aleppo  to 
Bagdad,  and  thence  to  Oi'mus,  in  the  Persian  GuU'; 
after  which,  they  proceeded  to  (loa,  and  thence  ex- 
tended their  visits  as  tar  as  Agra,  Patna,  Pegu, 
Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Mahibar".  The 
information  thus  acquired  gave  a  fresh  iui|)ulse  to  the 
exertions  and  enterprises  of  the  Levant  Company. 
And  Aleppo,  the  centre  of  tlieir  tvade,  was  now  asso- 
ciated, in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  with  c»ther  scenes 
than  those  whicli  the  merchant  only  had  witnessed, 
whilst  he  was  piling  up  in  its  warehouses,  his  silks, 
and  ivory,  and  gems,  and  gold,  and  silver ;  or  those 
which  had  been  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  when  ho 
described 

'  The  weird  sisters,  band  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land,' 

hastening  to  overwhelm  the  poor  sailor,  bound  for 
that  Syrian  port,  whose  wif(^  liad  angered  them^". 
The  Christian  minister  was  seen  mingling  amid  its 
busy  population,  learning  tiie  languages  and  customs 
of  i'/j  various  tribes,  that  thence  he  might  derive  fresh 
light  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  of  Eternal  Truth ; 
and  also,  in  his  turn,  delivering  unto  them,  in  words, 
and  ye  more  powerfully,  in  his  blameless  life  and 
conversation,   the  testimony  which  those   Scriptures 

^9  Vol,  i.  pji.  91,02. 

•'"  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Act  i.  scene  3. 
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revealed.  His  brethren  at  home,  too,  were  seen 
strengthening  hiy  hand?;  Ly  l^rayer,  and  kindly- 
counsel,  and  by  maintaining  atVcotionate  intercourse 
with  the  mereljants  and  mariners  who  embarked  from 
England  for  the  harbours  of  the  Levant. 

l\'om    the   earliest    period,    indeed,   of      Pocork,  the 
estal)lishing  their  factories  on  the  shores      [."■V"'?!!'''*' 

'-^  _  tneir  l  nap- 

of  the  Mediterranean,   tlie  Company  had      ^^'"'  ^*'^^- 
taken  pains  to  secure  to  every  one  in  their  employ- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church; 
and  some  of  their  chief  merchants  had  been  zealous 
in  ohtaining  for  our  theologiMas  at  home  those  aidb 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  their 
residence  in  the  East  supplied.     Davis,  for  instance, 
Superintendent    at    Aleppo,   was   a    constant    corre- 
spondent   of  Archbishop    Usher,    upon    subjects    of 
saci'ed  literature,  and  furnished   him  with  very  valu- 
able infornuition'*^     Long  before  the  enlargement  of 
their  privileges  by   Parliament  in   1013,  the  Levant 
Company  had  been  careful  to  send  out  as  their  Chap- 
lains, some  of  our  ablest  and  most  devoted   Clergy. 
'Die  first  of  these,  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  gain 
any    intelligence,   was    Charles    Eobson,    of   Queen's 
College,   Oxford  ^^      J  Lis    successor   was   the   distin- 
guished   Edward    Pocock,  who,    at   the   time   of   his 
ap|)ointment    in    1629,    was    twenty-five   years    old; 
having  been  elected,  in    his   seventeenth    year,  from 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus; 
and  had  eiitered,  even  at  that  early  age,  ui)on  that 
diligent  and   successful   study  of  the    Oriental    lan- 


^'  Parr's  Collection  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Correspondence. 
^^  A  small  tract  written  by  liirn  in  \&2l\  is  still  extant,  entitled 
'News  from  Aleppo.' 
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.  iiages,  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated. 
His  first  work  had  been  that  of  preparing  for  the 
press  the  unpublished  portions  of  the  Syriac  Version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  his  desire  to  cultivate  still 
further  the  knowledge  of  that  and  other  languages  of 
the  East,  and  to  make  all  his  enquiries  subsidiary  to 
the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture,  had  been  a  chief 
motive  leading  him,  soon  after  he  was   ordained,  to 
seek  his  present   office.      The  position  of   Laud,  at 
that  time,   as  Bishop  of  London,   made  it  necessary 
that  the    nomination    of  any  one  to    such    an  office 
should  emanate  from  him ;  and  he  nominated  Pocock. 
But  it  aj)pears,  from   a  letter  written  to  Poeock  hy 
that  prelate,  two  years  afterwards,  that  Laud  had  no 
o.her  knowledge  of  him  than  that  of  his  pjibllc  repu- 
tation at  Oxford.     Upon  Pocock's  arrival  at  Aleppo, 
his  first  work  was  to  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  mission ;  and  this  he  did  with  strictest  fidelity  and 
holiest  zeal ;  being,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 

'  diligent  in  preaching,  exhorting  his  countrymen  in  a  plain,  hut 
very  convincing  way,  to  piety,  temperance,  justice,  and  love,  and 
all  those  Christian  virtues  or  graces  which  would  both  securt'  to 
them  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  also  adorn 
their  conversation,  rendering  it  comely  in  the  sight  of  an  unbelicv- 
ing  nation.  And  what  he  laboured  tf  persuade  others  to,  he  duly 
prictiscd  himself;  proposing  to  his  hearers,  in  his  own  regular  and 
unspotted  life,  a  "jrigiit  '^xample  of  the  holiness  he  recommended.' 

Again,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  in  108 1, 
when  it  ragi-d  so  furiously  in  Aleppo,  that  many  of  the 
merchants  fied  for  safety  to  the  mountains,  he  relates 
that  Pucock 

*  had  that  holy  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  that  rea- 
diness to  meet  His  good  pleasure,  whatever  it  should  be,  that 
though  he  visited  them  that  were  in  tlu;  country,  he,  for  the  most 
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part,  continued  to  assist  and  comfort  those  who  had  shut  up  them- 
selves in  the  city  3^. ' 

Meanwhile    his    studies    in    the    Hebrew,   Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  especially  the  Arabic  languages,  were 
prosecuted   with  extraordinary  success;   and   he  was 
careful  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  collect  ancient 
Greek  coins  and  Oriental  manuscripts  to  enrich  the 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library.     To  this  latter  ob- 
ject, his  attention  had  been  directed  by  Laud,  at  that 
time  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  and,  soon  after- 
wards, that  prelate  signified  to  Pocock  his  intention  of 
establishing,  at  Oxford,  a  Protl'ssorship  for  the  study 
of  Arabic,  and  of  naming  him  as  the  fittest  person  to 
commence  its  duties. 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted;  and, 
in  .1(580,  Pocock  returned  to  England,  not 
only  amid  the  sincere  regrets  of  his  own. 
countrymen  at  Aleppo,  whose  best  affec- 
tions he  had  gained,  but  also  of  many  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  especially  those  who  had  assisted  him  in. 
his  Oriental  studies ^'^  Upon  his  arrival  in  Oxford,  he 
entered  upon  his  new  office,  with  all  the  energy  and 
singleness  of  mind  which  marked  liis  character ;  aiul, 
in  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  Laud,  left 
England  once  more  for  Constantinople,  for  visits  con- 
the  purpose  cf  comparing  and  collecting      stanii»opie. 

3-*  Twells's  Life  of  Pocock,  2— Ifi. 

•'*  *  Your  old  sclunrb,  who  died  several  years  since,  writes  T*Ir. 
Huntington  (bis  successor  in  the  Chaplaincy  at  Aleppo)  to  Pocock, 
in  l<)70,  'was  always  mindful  of  you,  and  expressed  your  name 
with  bis  last  breath,  lie  was  still  telling  the  opinion  be  had  of 
you,  that  you  were  a  right  honest  man  ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt 
but  to  meet  you  in  paradise,  under  the  banner  of  our  Jesus.'  lb. 
30. 
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Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  Ho  thereby  ob- 
tained lUMny  valuable  additions  to  the  treasures  of 
Biblical  lit<n'ature  ;  among  others,  the  Persian  (Jospels, 
wliich  were  afterwards  so  useful  in  the  edition  of  the 
En<j;Hsh  Polyglot  Bible.  lu  several  quarters,  indeed, 
liis  enquiries  prov<xI  fruitless ;  and  the  barbarous 
murder  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from 
whom  lie  had  received  much  kindness,  hindered  him 
from  gaining  access  to  one  of  the  works  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  which  Laud  luul  requested  hiju  to  obtain 
for  ITslier.  But,  as  long  as  lie  remained  in  the  East, 
his  labours  were  unremitting ;  his  ex{)enses  too,  from 
first  to  last,  were  borne  chirfly  by  himself;  and  upon 
his  return,  in  1610,  through  Europe,  he  still  strove  to 
make  his  visits  in  every  plac(>  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  great  and  permanent  works  of  usefulness  which 
he  had  always  in  view.  His  conference  at  Paris  with 
G-nbriel  Sionita,  tlie  celebrated  Maronite,  and  with 
Grotius,  then  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Erance,  may 
be  cited  as  instances  of  this. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  England,  Pocock 
sought  out  Laud,  wlio  had  then  been  for 
some  weeks  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  The  account  given  of  their  interview  is  deeply 
atfecting ;  and  in  no  part  more  so,  than  in  that  which 
relates  tli(^  steady  refusal  of  the  Archbisiiop  to  avail 
himself  of  the  jiroposal  which  Pocock  tben  urged  upon 
him,  at  the  n^quest  of  Grotius,  that  he  should  effect 
an  escape  out  of  that  place  of  his  imprisonments- 


Returns  to 

Eii^'laiid, 
l()40  I. 


^^  '  I  am  oblie;ed/  said  Latul,  'to  my  good  friend,  Hugo  Grotius, 
*  for  the  fo.re  lie  has  thus  expressed  for  my  safety ;  t)ut  I  (;an  by  no 
means  be  jtersuaded  to  comjily  with  the  eounsi;!  lie  hatli  given  nit 
An  escape,  indeed,  is  feasible  enough  :  yea,  'tis,  I  believe,  the  ver^ 
thing  which  my  eneniiea  desire;  for  every  day  an  opportunity  for  it 
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The  remembranoo  of  his  own  successful  escape  from 
iinprisouiru'ut;  had,  doubtless,  made  Grotius  Riore 
anxious  that  Laud  should  try  the  experiment ;  but,  iu 
the  words  quoted  b(dow,  he  expressed  his  steady  deter- 
mination to  reject  all  such  proposals ;  and  Pocock  left 
him,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Oxford,  that  he  might 
resume  his  duties  as  Arabic  Professor. 

The  time  was  not  favourable  for  their 
performance,  for  the  horrors  of  Civil  War 
were  fast  gathering  in  and  around  that  city,  and  its 
Colleges  and  streets  were  disturbed  by  the  din  of  arms. 
Even  in  that  fearful  crisis,  a  comnion  Interest  in  the 
same  literary  ])ursuits  led  to  an  acquaintance  between 
Pocock  and  the  learned  Seldcn ;  a  circumstance  which, 
from  Selden's  intiuence  with  the  Parlianuiut,  proved 
afterwards  of  essential  service  to  Po<;ock ;  and,  in 
1613,  he  was  [)i'esented  to  the  Ilectory  of  Childrey, 
Berkshire,  by  the  College  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow. 
The  proximity  of  his  Parish  to  Oxford,  made  its 
tenure  compatible  with  his  avocations  as  Professor; 
and  its  duties  were  discharged  with  a  faithfulness  and 

is  presented  to  me,  a  passage  being  left  free,  in  all  likelihood,  for 
this  purpose,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  take  the  advantage  of  it. 
But  they  shall  not  be  gratified  by  me,  in  what  they  appear  to  long 
for;  I  am  almost  seventy  years  old,  and  sliall  1  now  gu  aoout  to 
]>r()long  a  miserable  life,  by  the  trouble  and  shame  of  tlying .'  And 
were  1  willing  to  be  gone,  whither  shoidd  I  fly  :  Should  I  go  into 
France  or  any  otlier  Popish  country,  it  would  be  to  give  some 
seemiiig  ground  to  that  charge  of  Popery,  they  have  endeavoured, 
with  so  much  industry,  and  so  little  reason,  to  fasten  upon  me. 
But  if  T  should  ge.  into  Holland,  1  should  expor^e  myself  to  the  in- 
suits  of  those  se(!taries  there,  to  whom  my  charac^ter  is  odious,  and 
have  every  Anabaptist  come  aiul  ))ull  me  by  the  beard.  No,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  think  of  flight;  but,  continuing  where  I  am,  pati- 
ently to  expect  and  bear  what  a  good  and  wise  Providence  hath 
provided  for  me,  of  what  knid  soever  it  shall  be.'     lb.  84,  8.5. 
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aftectionate  simplicity,  which  showed  Pocock  not  less 
successful  as  a  Parish  Priest,  thau  lio  had  been  hitherto 
known  to  be  as  a  scholar^**. 

But  to  discharp^e  the  office  of  Pariah 
Priest,  in  that  day,  in  any  other  mode  than 
that  prescribed  by  Presbyterian  tyrants,  was  to  bring 
down  upou  J'o^^ock's  head  the  vials  of  their  wrath ; 
and  that  maclunery  of  iniquitous  oppression,  which 
the  Sequestrators  and  Visitors,  under  the  Long  Par- 
liament, kuew  so  well  how  to  manage,  was  soon 
brought  to  bear  against  him,  ^vith  respect  both  to  his 
Parish  and  Professorship.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  earnest  representations  of  Selden  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  restitution  of  his  salary,  after 
he  had  been  deprived  of  it  for  three  years.  And, 
having  contrived,  by  absenting  himself  from  Oxford, 
to  avoid  taking  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
which  tl\.;  \  isitors  sought  to  impose,  Pocock  was  ap- 
p'Mnted  by  the  committee  associated  with  them,  — again, 
through  Selden's  influence, — to  succeed  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  when  it 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Morris,  in  1648.  In 
making  this  appointment,  the  officers  of  Parliament 
only  did  that  which  the  King  himself  would  have 
done,  if,  from  his  imprisonment  at  the  Isle  of  AVight, 
he  could  have  accomplished  all  his  wishes :  for  he  had 


^^  The  marriaa;o  of  Poocck  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Burdett,  took  place  iti  1()4<J.  lb,  !J8.  Tiie  absence  of  all  parade 
of  learning  in  his  Sermons  was  such,  that  some  ot  his  Parishioners 
looked  down  U})on  him  as  utterly  devoid  of  it ;  and  one  of  nis  Ox- 
ford friends,  passing  througli  Childrey,  and  asking  who  was  their 
minister,  and  how  they  liked  him  ?  received  this  answer,  '  Our  par- 
son is  one  Mr.  Pocock,  a  plain,  honest  man  ;  but,  master,  he  is  no 
Latiner.'     lb.  94. 
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already  nominated  Pocock  to  succeed  to  the  office, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Sheldon  and  Hrjnmond. 
The  particular  Canonry  of  Christ  Church,  annexed  to 
the  Hebrew   Professorship,  was  taken  away  from  it, 
and  Pocock  was  presented  to  another;  an  act,  agninst 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  publicly  to  protest ;  although 
he  knew  well   the  hostility  from   the    Parliamentary 
Visitors  to  which  he  thereby  exposed  liimself.     vSelden 
indeed  advised  iiini,  '  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
quarter-stafl',  which  would,'  he  said,  '  strii<e  down  all 
before  it ;  and,  against  which  there  was  no  ward,  but 
suflering  or  complying.'     But  Pocock  was  content  to 
brave  all  dangers.     And,  in  1050,  not  having  taken 
and  subscribed  the  Engagement,  which  required  obe- 
dience to  the  government  then  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  and  altar,  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
Canonry  of  Chrif5t   Church  ;  and  Peter  French,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  appointed 
in  his  room.     A  vote  was  passed  also,  to  eject  him 
from  his  Professorship  of  Arabic ;  but  this  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  simply  because  no  one  fit  for  the 
appointment  could  be  fourd ;  and  the  urgent  petition 
therefore  of  the  Tlnivei    .^ ,  that  Pocock  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  it,  was  granted.     But,  even  then,  he 
w'as  not  suffered  to  pursue  his  course  undisturbed  ;  foi, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act,  passed  in  1651,  for 
ejecting  ignorant,  scandalous,  insufficient,  and  negligent 
ministers,  the  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  exp.  1  lilm 
from    his    Parish.     The  charges   of   scandal  brought 
against  him,  in  the  first  instance,  although  prosecuted 
for  many  months  with  most  malignant  zeal,  could  not 
be  sustained ;  upon  which,  the  Commissioners  endea- 
voured to  bring  against  him  others,  accusing  him  of 
ignorance  and  insufficiency ;  and,  from  the   disgrace 
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Avhicli  Huoli  n  pronccdnif^  would  liuvo  (Uittiilod  upon 
thoni,  it  must  bo  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  Owon, 
then  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  that  he,  by  IiIm  manly 
and  indi<,auint  remoustraucos,  preserved  tlie  Comniia- 
sioners  ''.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  'turuiuj;  <tut  a  man  for  insuHicicncy,  whom  all  the 
learned,  not  of  I'^uj^dand,  but  of  all  Europe,  so  justly 
admired  for  his  va8t  i^uowledi^o  and  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments.' And  so  I'ocock  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  Pnrish ;  requiting  with  good  the  adversaries 
wlio  had  sougljt  to  do  liim  e\il;  and,  ui  order  to  guard 
them  from  the  reseritnuMit  of  others,  not  allowing 
even  the  papers  of  their  depositions  against  him  to 
bo  seen  by  any  of  bis  family  or  friends,  as  long  as  bo 
lived  •'\ 


'^  Tb.  10J>--17'»-  I  thankfully  acknowledge  it  also,  not  less  to 
the  honour  of  Howe,  that  he  endeavoured  to  niitigaf(^  the  insolence 
and  injus^tiee  of  the  Independent  Triers.  Calniny  relates  the  fol- 
h)wing  instance  (if  it  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  the  hi^toruln,  who  could 
not  forbear  the  lndu!g^•nco  of  his  {uicustixned  wit,  even  in  his 
danger.  *  That  gi;ntlernan,'  says  Calaniy,  '  vvho  was  generally  tjpon 
the  merry  jiiu,  being  to  take  his  turn  before  these  Triers,  of  whom 
he  had  a  very  formidable  notion,  thus  acf.-osted  Air.  Howe,  when  he 
apj)lied  to  him  for  advice.  Sir,  said  he,  you  may  ob.>ierve  I  am  a 
pretiy  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  |)assage  that  is  very 
strait,  1  beg  you  would  be  so  kmd  as  t(»  give  nu  a  shove,  and  help 
me  through.  He  freely  gave  him  his  advice,  and  he  }>roaiised  to 
follow  it,  and  when  he  appeared  before  them,  and  they  proposed 
to  him  the  usual  <|uestion,  Whether  he  had  ever  had  any  ex])erience 
of  a  work  of  trace  upon  his  heart  ?  ho  f^ave  this  in  for  answer,  That 
he  ('ould  appeal  to  the  Searclier  of  hearts,  that  he  made  conscience 
of  his  very  thoughts ;  with  which  answer  they  were  satisfied,  as  in- 
deed rhey  well  might.'     Howe's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  W(trks,  p.  v. 

38  Pocock's  Life,  &c.  347-  He  died  in  lt;91,  in  his  87th  year, 
and  conducted  his  family  devotions,  as  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  according  to  the  prayers  of  our  Church,  even  the 
night  before  his  death.     lb.  .'i42. 
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The  lal)<->urs,  which   Wn'ocV,  and  others 
united  with  him  m  thu  same  or  iu  kindred 
purHUitM,  earricd  on  in  his  later  days,  will      i'«i>"»rH. 
be  nKMitioiuMJ  hereafter;  hut  1  may  be  permitted  here 
to  antieipate  the  notiee  (jf  some  ol"  them,  beeause  they 
are  eonneeted    with   th()s(;  in   whidi  he  was  cii«raged 
during  the  present    period,  ami   will   also  explain  tho 
reason  why  I    ha\e  directed  the  reader's  attention  at 
such  length  to  the  story  of  his  life.     Foremost  among 
these  labours  was  his  share  in  the  prepn ration  of  that 
noble  work,  the  Tolygiot    iUbU',  edited  by  Brijui  Wal- 
ton.    That  unwearied   student,  having  projcM-ted    hia 
enter|)ristf  at  a  time  when  he  was  dispos«i'8!s«Ml  of  all 
his  preferments,  soon  invited  another  to  be  his  com- 
panion in  the  same  work,  who  was  his  eompanion  also 
in  suH'ering,  and  whose  name  is  ever  dear  to  all  true 
Churchmen,  ih'rbert  Thorndike.    They  sought  for  tho 
counsel  of  those  Bishops  who  were  still  living,  de- 
prived, indeed,  of  their  projierty  and  external  power, 
but  possessing  still  tliat  paternal  influence  over  tho 
alfections  and  judgment   of  (.)thers,  of  which  no  op- 
pressor could  ever  rob  them.     With  their  hearty  con- 
currence,   proposals    for    subscriptions    to   meet   the 
expenses  of  the  publication  were  forth v\  th  issued,  and 
favourably  received.     The  Council  of  State,  to  their 
honour,  encouraged  the  undertaking ;  and,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Cromwell,  gave  orders  that  all  tho 
paper  required  for  the  use  of  the  first  editioii  should 
be  imported  duty  free'".     In    1053,  the  printing  of 

33  Walton  once  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Councul  of  State 
would  have  voted  £10(K»  in  aid  of  the  work ;  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  this  was  never  done.  lb.  209.  The  reader 
needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  Walton, 
for  having  written  one  Dedication  to  Cromwell,  and  another  to 
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tliiti  vnst  work  vvris  begun,  and,  towards  the  close  of 
1057,  completed.  Soon  atter  its*  piil)li('iitioii,  Owen,  on 
the  pari  of  the  Independents,  atteinpled  to  lift  up  the 
voice  of  censnre  againsd  it;  and  the  Papal  interdict 
classed  it  in  the  number  of  books  forbidden  to  be 
read*"  Th(>  first  of  these  asisauits  was  speedily  and 
triumphantly  repulsed  by  Walton,  as  Owen's  bio- 
grapher hinjself  admits"  ;  and  ttu7  record  of  the  second 
remains  to  this  day,  to  show  that  its  wickedness  has 
only  been  equalled  by  its  impotency  That  such  at- 
tacks should  have  been  made,  at  the  same  time,  from 
such  opposite  quarters,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  extremes  meet. 
The  Polyglot  ^''^*^  cxecutiou  of  somc  of  the  most  im- 

'*'*''*•  portant  labours  connected  witb  the  Arabic 

Version  of  the  l*oly^lot  Bd)le  were  entrusted  to 
Pocoek ;  and,  from  his  ])rivate  collection,  treasures 
were  obtained,  which  no  other  library  could  furnish, 
namely,  the  manuscript  already  mentioned  of  tbe  Gos- 
pels in  I'ersian,  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testa- 

Charlos  after  tlie  Kestorution ;  and  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Re})ubh(:an  and  Loyal  copivH,  as  they  are  called.  But  those  who 
repeat  such  diargts,  have  forgotten  the  sulferings  of  Walton  for  his 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Charles  T.,  his 
forced  subjection  to  the  usurped  authority  of  CroniweJl,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  Part  ii.  SM,  54.  Wal- 
ton was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Cheater  in  1(»(»0,  and  died  the 
next  year. 

*"  See  Index  Libb.  Prohibit.  Alexand.  vii.  Pontif.  Max.  &c.  in 
loc. 

**  Orme'g  Life  of  Owen,  209.  Walton's  Vindication  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  2nd  Volume  of  his  Memoirs,  by  Todd.  In  that 
work,  and  in  Twells'  Life  of  Pocoek,  11>3 — 220,  the  reader  will 
find  the  ttest  information  concerning  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  its 
contributors. 
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rnonf.,  two  other  nmimspripts  of  the  Paulnis  in  the 
ynme  lanj?unj;t',  und  an   .'tlthiopic  maimscript  of  the 
PsalttT.     lie  woiiia  liavo  utuiortakcn  u  still  lai«cr  por- 
tion of  tlH>  Mork,  had  not  his  timo  bcn-n  prc-occupiod 
with  others  of  a  like  nature,  ur^'txl  uponlum  by  vSeUlen. 
Jl(^  cotnpleted  alwo,  towards  the  end  of  the  Protectorate, 
an  Arabic  Version  of  Orotiiis'  Treatis*'  coneerning  the 
trnth  of  the  Christian  reli^Mon  ;  inakiM<;  sueh  altera- 
tions of  ii,  in  tlie  preface,  and  in  the  sections  relating 
to  Mahonietanisni,  as  yeonied  to  him  desirable;  and  to 
which  he  had  already  obtained  the  consent  of  (irotius 
duriiij^;   liis  visit  to   hiui  at    Paris.     The  sole   motive 
prompting   him  to  this  work,  was   his  desire  to  en- 
lighten those  inhabitants  of  tht;  8yrian  border,  among 
wiiom  his  duties  in  earlier  life  had  placed  him.     His 
inability  to  dcl'ray  its  expences  delayed  the  publication 
for  some  time.     And  this  burden  was  at  length  cheer- 
fully borne  by  one,  whose  spirit  was  never  weary  in 
devising,  nor  his  hand  in  executing,  "  liberal  things," 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  *^ 

At  the  Restoration,  Poeock  was  reinstated  in  that 
preferment  at  Christ  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  for 
many  years  deprived ;  and  prosecuted  with  redoubled 
zeal  his  varied  studies,  directing  them  all  to  one 
end,  the  support  and  extension  of  Christian  truth.  I 
pass  over  his  general  contributions  to  the  great  work 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  by  his  commentaries  on  four 
of  the  minor  prophets,  Hosca,  Joel,  Micah,  and  Malachi, 
and  the  fresh  aids  which  he  was  constantly  supplying 
towards  the  study  of  xlrabic  literature ;  because  the 
notice  of  them  belongs  more  properly  to  the  general 

*^  Boyle  undertook,  about  the  same  time,  the  chief  cost  of  reprint- 
ing the  Irish  New  Testament ;  and  also  a  Turkish  translation  of  the 
Now  Testament,  and  Catechism,  by  William  Seaman,     lb.  242. 
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history  of  our  Church,  than  to  that  department  of  it 
with  which  I  am  now  concerned.  I  will  here  mention 
only,  first,  the  assistance  w^hich  he  cheeri'ully  rendered 
to  Edmund  Castcll ",  in  the  completion  of  his  Lexicon 
to  the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and,  secondly,  his  eiforts  to 
communicate  to  the  East  the  blessing's  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  our  Church,  The  work 
in  which  he  assisted  Castell,  brought  ])overty  and  dis- 
tress upon  its  author,  but  remains,  and  will,  to  the  end 
of  time,  remain,  a  monument  of  varied  learning  and 
unwearied  industry.  There  were  other  companions, 
indeed,  of  Castell  in  that  work,  as  he  acknowledges  in 
his  preface ;  Murray,  who  helped  him  in  tlie  Arabic 
department,  Beveridge  (afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph) 
in  the  Syriac,  U^ansleb  in  the  ^Ethiopic,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  celebrated  Lightfoot.  But,  in  tlie  end,  Castell 
was  left  alone ;  hi,  patrimony,  once  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  exhausted  ;  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind 
broken  down  ;  and  blindness  stealing  upon  him  ;  M'ith- 
out  even  an  amanuensis,  or  corrector  of  the  press,  to 
help  him  ^^.  Tliat  J'ocock  should  have  done  what  he 
could  to  cheer  poor  Castell,  amidst  his  heavy  toil, 
is  only  another  e*  idence  of  the  generous  and  aftec- 
tionate  spirit  which,  throughout  his  long  and  laborious 
life,  never  ceased  to  distinguish  him. 
Pocock's  uii  ^^ut  Syria  was  still  the  region  to  which 

Sir'  ''"'^       *^^^  thoughts  of  Pocock  were  turned,  most 
labours.  frequently  and  anxiously,  even  to  the  end. 

About  ten  vpars  after  the  Restoration,  he  sent  out  to 


*3  Sef>  p.  l.*\,  ante. 

**  Tiir-rt'  are  few  compositions  of  the  kind  on  record  more 
affectijig,  than  parts  of  ('astell's  Latin  Prefaro.  The  only  passage 
which  can  be  (•(»inpared  with  them,  is  the  well-known  conelusion  of 
Johnson's  Preface  to  his  Dictionary. 
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Huntington,  his  friend  and,  at  that  time,  his  successor 
in  the  Chaplaincy  at  Aleppo,  copies  of  our  Church 
Catechism,  which  he  had  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
published  for  the  use  of  young  Christians  in  the  East. 
Soon    afterwards,   at    Huntington's   request,    Pocock 
published,  and  sent  out  to  him,  an  Arabic  translation 
which  he  had  made  of  the  daily  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  in  oui   Prayer  Book,  the  Order  of  Adminis- 
tering Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  arguments  of  our  Ho- 
milies".     Thus,   in   every   way    which    could    either 
conduce   to    the    spread    of  Christianity  in   Eastern 
climes,  by  making  known  to  their  inhabitants*  in  their 
own  tongues,  the  Gospel  of  Christ;    or  secure  the 
correct  reading  of  the  texts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  assist  the  right  interpretation  thereof, 
by  bringing  home  to  this  country  the  literary  trea- 
sures  of  the  East,  Pocock   was    ever  forward,  ever 
successful.     All  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse, 
which  arose  between  England  and  other  countries  in 
that  region,  were  applied  by  this  faithful  and  learned 
man  mainly  to  this  one  great  end.     For  thi'  attain- 
ment of  it,  he  watched  and  prayed  with  a  stedfastness 
which  knew  no  intermission.     We  have  seen  that  he 


*^  lb.  288 — 298.  Huntington  offered  to  defray  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  this  pubhcatioiv ;  but  the  University  of  Oxford  bore  all 
charges.  In  a  letter  of  Huntington  to  Pocock,  he  says,  in  language 
which  shows  his  earnest  feeUng  upon  the  subject,  *  1  find  the 
University  envied  n\e  the  honour  of  being  a  benefactor  to  f.o  good 
a  cause.  -  However,  I'll  rerovf^r  what  I  can  by  the  religious  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  books.'  Huntington,  upon  his  return  from  Aleppo, 
in  Hi83,  was  appointed  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe.     Biog.  Brit,  in  loc. 
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first  readied  forward  to  this  mark,  whilst  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  early  manhood  was  upon  him,  and  the 
ancient  dignities  of  the  Universities,  and  Clmrch,  and 
Throne,  appeared  strong  in  his  native  land ;  that  he 
turned  not  away  from  contemplating  it,  when,  at  a 
maturer  age,  he  returned  to  that  land,  and  saw  her 
shorn  of  all  those  dignities ;  and  that  he  still  remem- 
bered it,  still  directed  his  earnest,  afiectionate  gaze 
towards  it,  still  laboured  for  it,  although  the  abate- 
ment of  "  his  natural  force,"  and  the  prospect  of  ease 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  restored  King,  might  have 
tempted  him  to  relax.  Nor  was  his  a  solitary  light. 
We  have  seen  further,  that  it  kindled  the  same  pure 
flame  in  the  hearts  of  others;  and  was  fed,  in  its 
turn,  by  theirs.  And  so  the  proof  was  exhibited  to 
the  world,  that,  with  the  extension  of  England's 
commerce  and  dominion,  some  of  the  most  faithful 
and  devoted  members  of  her  Church  strove,  in  the 
hour  of  her  adversity,  as  well  as  of  her  wealth,  to 
make  known,  ui  the  diflering  languages  of  regions 
opened  to  them,  the  riches  of  their  own  inheritance. 
jjo,iPe  of  One  of  the  most  distinguislied  of  these 

Isaac  Basire.  ^,^g  Isaac  Basire.  He  had  been  Chaplain 
to  Charles  I.,  and  to  Bishoj  Morton,  of  Lichfield,  by 
whom  he  had  been  ordained ;  and  from  whom,  when 
Morton  was  translated  to  Durham,  he  had  received, 
first,  the  Eectory  of  Egglesclifle,  and  afterwards,  in 
succession,  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral,  the 
Bectory  of  Stanhope,  and  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northumberland '^  Basire  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments  by  the  Civil  War;  and,  having  been  au 
eye-witness  of  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  such  war, 


*«  Life  of  Hishop  Morton,  by  R.  B.,  p.  85. 
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lit  the  sieges  of  Oxford,  and  Carlisle,  and  in  Stockton 
Castle,  was  speedily  made  to   feel   its  privations  in 
another  form,  when  he  and  lus  wife  and  children  were 
east  out  beggars  from  their  home.      The    miserable 
compensation  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  property  which, 
by  a  decree  of  Parliament,  ISovember  11,  1(U7,  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  as  a  maintenance  to  the  families  of 
the  sequestered  Clergy,  was  still  further  reduced,  and, 
in  most  instances,  altogether  withheld,  through  the 
shuffling    evasions   of   those    wlio    had   grasped    the 
plunder.     For  '  covetousnesse,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Fuller  in  describing  them,  '  will  wriggle  itself  out  at  a 
small  hole.'     And  hence  the  poor  wives  of  the  ejected 
Clergy  were  not  only  vexed  '  with  the  tedious  attend- 
ance to  get  orders  on  orders,'  but,  '  as  one  truly  and 
sadly  said,  the    fifths   are    even  paid    at    sixes   and 
sevens  *^'     In  the  case  of  Basire,  indeed,  some  assist- 
ance may  possibly  have  been  hoped  for  from  the  rela- 
tions of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  Miss  Corbett,  of 
Shropshire ;   but  her  letters  to  him  are  still  extant, 
to  show  the  difiiculties  by  which  she  and  her  children 
were  beset.     Basire  himself  found  refuge,  for  a  short 
time,  in  his  native  city  of  Kouen,  whither  he  had  fled 
iu  1647,  and  supported  himself  by  tuition  *^     Among 
his  pupds  was  the  sou  of  Lady  Lambton,  with  whom 
he  then  formed   a  friendship   which   lasted   through 


'         i 
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'7  Fuller's  History  of  the  Church,  xi.  230.  Walker  in  his  Suf- 
ferings of  the  (;iergy,  Part  i.  p.  102,  remarks  upon  this  saying, 
that  it  was  'true  only  in  the  proverbial,  and  not  in  the  literal 
sense,'  bad  as  that  would  have  been,  and  shows,  that,  in  those  very 
few  instances  where  he  finds  them  paid,  '  it  was  fcr  the  most  part 
after  the  rate  of  tens  and  twelves.' 

^■^  Basire's  Correspondenco,  &r.     Correspondence  and   Life  of 
Basire,  lately  publiLhed  by  Mr.  Darnell. 
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later  years.  Towards  the  end  of  1648,  he  set  out 
with  Ilia  pupils  upon  a  tour  into  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Europe;  and  when  they,  in  course  of  time,  left  him 
to  return  home,  he  still  strove,  as  he  best  could,  amid 
all  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  his  solitary  state,  to 
"do  the  vNork  of  an  evangelist,"  He  has  left  a  full 
account  of  his  labours,  in  a  letter  to  8ir  Richard 
Brown,  the  father-ii^-law  of  Evelyn,  and  English  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  ^'•'.  We  learn  from  it  that  Basire 
was  for  some  time  actively  employed  in  the  Island  of 
Zante,  in  communicating  to  the  Greeks  the  substance 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  our  Church,  through  the 
medium  of  ,a  Greek  translation  of  our  Catechism; 
which  service  had  drawn  uj)on  him  the  enmity  of  the 
Latins.  Nothing  daunted  by  such  opposition,  he 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Morea,  where  the  Metro- 
politan of  Achaia  persuaded  him  to  preach  twice,  at  a 
meeting  of  some  of  his  Bishoj)8  and  Clergy.  His 
next  visits  were  to  Apulia,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  where 
he  ofliciated  for  some  weeks  on  board  ship  in  the  port 
of  Messiiia,  during  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain, 
Mr.  Duncan.  He  then  embarked  for  Syria;  and,  at 
Aleppo,  had  fre(|uent  interviews  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  left  with  him  an  Arabic  translation  of 
our  Catechism.  Jerusalem  was  the  next  scene  of  his 
many  and  earnest  c  riferences,  both  with  the  Greek 
and  liatin  Clergy,  u^^on  the  points  of  diflerence  be- 


■•'•'  11).  Iir»  -120.  Evelvn  gives  several  instances  of  Brown's 
zeal  and  aH'ection  for  oui  (  liurch,  in  her  day  of  adversity;  stating 
that  the  Bishojis,  and  Doctors,  and  others,  who  found  an  asylum  in 
his  houst!  and  taniily  at  Paris,  '  in  their  disputes  with  the  Papists 
(then  Irinmphing  over  it  as  utterly  lost)  us'd  to  argue  for  its  visi- 
hility  and  existence  fnnn  Sir  H.  lirowue's  Chappell,  and  assembly 
there.'     Memoirs,  iii.  To. 
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tween  their  Churches  and  our   own;    and    here,    as 
elsewhere,  he  vindicated,  with  zeal  and  openness,  the 
distinctive  privileges   of  our  own  Church,  avowedly 
declaring  himself  one  of  her  ordained  priests,  even  in 
the  lowest  hour  of  her  depression,     lleturning  from 
Jerusalem  to  Aleppo,  he  went  to  Mesopotumia,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  distribution  of 
Turkish  copies  of  our  Catechism  among  Ijer  Bishops, 
who  were  mostly   Armenian.     In   all   these  arduous 
and  long  journeys,  Basire  travelled  alone ;  making  his 
way  by  the  help  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  he  had 
learnt  at  Aleppo,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
which   he   had    acquired   by   a    residence    at  Padua. 
Upon    arriving    at    Pera,  near    Constantinople,   the 
French   Protestants    invited   him   to   officiate  among 
them,  w'hich  ho  agreed  to  do,  upon  the  condition  that 
he  was  to  conduct  the  Divine  Service  according  to  our 
Liturgy.     He  had  no  French  copy  with  him  ;  and, 
having  made  a  translation  at  the   cost  of   no  little 
labour,  continued  for  some  time  thus  to  officiate,  v\'ith 
the  consent  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  under  the 
roof  and  protection  of  the  English.     He  availed  him- 
self, during  the  same  period,  of  every  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  that    reformation   of  the  grosser 
errors  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  might  lead  to  her 
communion  with  others ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  formed 
a  design,  which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plisli,  of  visiting  the  Coptic  Churches,  and  conferring 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.     He  thus  concludes 
his  letter : 


'  I  should  now  long  for  a  comfortable  post-iiminium  to  my 
family  :  but  yet  I  am  resolvwi  rather  intermori  in  these  toylesome 
ecclesiastical  peregrinations,  than  to  decline  the  least  on  either 
hand  from  my  religion  or  allegiance;  And,  oh!   that  it  were  with 
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our  Church,  as  whilome,  when  God  Almighty  did  shine  npon  our 
wayes,  and  upheld  both  the  Staves  thereof,  Beauty  and  Bands : 
but  patience :  Hoc  erat  in  volts ;  and  to  recover  both  shall  be  the 
prayer  and  endeavour  of  yours,'  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  say  inot^e  in  this  place  of  the 
faithful  labours  of  Basire.  I  will  add  only,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  Keynoids,  the  terms  in  which  Evelyn  spoke  of 
him,  after  his  return  to  England.  The  following  entry 
occurs  in  his  Diary,  October  10,  1G61 : 

*  In  the  afternoone  preach'd  at  the  Abbey  Dr.  Basire,  that  great 
travailler,  or  rather  French  Apostle,  who  had  been  planting  ye 
Church  of  England  in  divers  parts  of  y'*  Levant  and  Asia.  He 
show'd  that  y*  Church  of  England  was  for  purity  of  doctrine,  sub- 
stance, decency,  and  beauty,  the  most  perfect  under  Heaven  ;  that 
England  was  the  very  land  of  Goshen.' 

Evelyn  met  him  again,  Nov.  29,  16(52,  and  writes : 

'  1  went  to  Court  this  evening,  and  had  much  discourse  with  Dr. 
Basiers,  one  of  his  Maty'*  cha])lains,  the  greate  traveller,  who 
showed  me  the  syngraphs  and  original  subscriptions  of  divers  east- 
ern patriarchs  and  Asian  churches  to  our  confession.' 

It  is  our  duty  affectionately  to  re- 
member the  faithful  efforts  which,  under 
circumstances  so  adverse,  were  made  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  East,  by  such  men  as  PococI'  \nd 
Basire ;  and,  possessing  as  we  do,  enlarged  facilities 
for  the  same  work,  to  apply  them,  right  manfully,  to 
the  prosecution  of  it.  AV^e  know  that  like  exertions, 
made  in  our  own  day,  in  countries  further  eastward, 
and  by  some  who  have  neither  walked  "  by  the  same 
rule,"  nor  minded  "the  same  thing"  with  ourselves, 
have  received  from  our  countrymen  the  praises  which 
they  have  justly  earned.  And,  if  I  am  permitted  in 
the  sequel  of  this  work  to  notice  them  more  parti- 
cularly, I  trust  that  I  shall,  with  no  niggard  or  re- 
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luctant  spirit,  acknowledge  the  pious  labours  of  Carey, 
of  Marshman,  and  of  Morrison.     Meanwhile,  let  not 
the  earlier  deeds  of  our  own  fathers  and  brethren  in 
the  faith  be  forgotten  by  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Bather  let  them  be  received  as  sure  signs  to  show, 
that,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  external  vicissi- 
tude, the  Church,  of  which  wo  are  baptized  members, 
has  never  forfeited  her  authority  as  '  a  witness  and 
a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ.'     "  For  Zion's  sake,"  there- 
fore, let  us    "not  hold"  our  "peace,  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake"  let  us  "not  rest,  until  the  righteous- 
ness thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation 
thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii.     And  the  Gentiles 
shall  see"    her  "righteousness,  and   all   kings"   her 
"  glory  ^" 

5"  PhU.  iii.  16.     Art.  XX.     Is.  Ixii.  1,  2. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES,  FROM  TTIE  BEGINNING 
OE  THE  llEION  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

A.D.    1625— IGOO-]. 


T  NOW  return  to  take  a  conr'pctod  survey  of  the  New 
England  Colonies,  under  ^^hich  title  are  included  ull 
those  planted  in  ^he  parts  of  North  America,  lying 
between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
assigned  by  Janiod  I.,  in  1G06,  to  the  North  Virgniia, 
or  Plymouth,  Company.  The  abortive  efforts  of  dif- 
ferent adventurers,  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  that  time  to  the  year  1020  ;  the  new,  but 
useless,  Charter  granted  in  that  year,  assigning  the 
limits  of  the  territory  from  the  4()th  to  the  48th 
degrees  of  latitude ;  the  settlement  commenced,  with- 
out their  authority,  in  the  same  year,  at  Plymouth,  in 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  by  Puritan  emigrants  from 
Leyden ;  the  causes,  which  compelled  tlie  Company  at 
home  to  acquiesce  in  a  proce(;ding  which  \>as  a  direct 
infringement  of  their  own  rights ;  the  gradual  exten- 
sion: of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony ;  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  those  who  lollowed  them  ;  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  made,  iu  1623,  by  Robert  v'rorges,  and 
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Morrell,— the  latter  of  whom  was  a  Clergyman  of  our 
Church,— to  plant  a  settlement  in  another  part  of  the 
same  Bay,  by  virtue  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Gorges 
for  that  purpose,  have  all  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work'. 

The  Council  of  New  England  termi- 
nated its  existence,  in  1  (Ui5,  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  its  Charter  to  the  Crown. 
But,  before  this,  two  otlier  Patents  had 
been  granted  under  its  authority  for  the 
settlement  of  other  portions  of  tlit^  terri- 
tory ;  the  first,  being  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  Kosewell  ami  others,  in  1B27-8 ; 
aad  the  second,  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  following  year,  to  Captain  Mason,  who  had 
formerly  been  Governor  of  a  Plantation  in  Newfound- 
land \ 

A  body  of  Planters,  under  the  command  of  John 
Endicot,  soon  set  out  to  'establish  the  first  of  these 
Colonies  ;  and  Saieni,  the  first  permanent  tow  n  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  founded  by  them  in  September,  1628'. 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  ifi.'t.  :n\}—:mi. 

»  Neal's  New  England,  i.  122;  Hazard,  i.  289.  387.  I  may 
here  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  reader  that  I  make  no 
further  mention  of  Newfoundland  in  this  Volume,  because  l  have, 
by  antioipatijn,  given  a  summary  of  its  history,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  first  (pp.  321 — 342).  The  only  document,  connected 
with  Newfoundland  at  this  period,  which  1  have  since  met  with,  is  a 
t.'ommission  for  its  government  granted  by  Charles!.,  in  1633;  and 
among  various  directions  which  it  contains  for  the  regulation  of  the 
'essels,  ike.  concerned  in  the  fishery,  the  following  notice  occurs : 
*  That  vpon  the  Sundayes  the  Company  assemble  in  meet  places, 
ard  haue  diuine  Seruice  to  boe  said  by  some  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Shipj;<;s,  or  some  otiierh,  which  prayers  shall  bee  such  as  are  in  the 
Booko  of  ("ommon  Prayer.' 

3  Chalmers,  13G. 
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Ihit  sonic  of  the  parties,  who  wore  peraimdcd  to  join  tlie 
undertaking,  not  satisfied  with  the  powers  conferrcHl 
upon  tliein  undtn-  liieir  Fafcent,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, during  the  next  year,  another  from  the  Crown 
confirminii;  it.  .vfter  reciting  tlie  boundaries  of  the 
new  territory,  and  stating  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  grantees,  and  by  tlieir  heirs  and  assigns,  in  free 
and  common  socage  of  the  manor  of  East  (Ireenwich, 
for  which  was  to  be  paid,  in  lieu  of  ali  services,  a  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  country ;  it  de- 
clares them  to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Couipany  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  nominates  Matthew  Cradock  to  be  the  first  Go- 
vernor. Tt  next  sets  fortli  the  offices  and  number 
of  the  executive  members ;  prescribes  their  order  of 
business ;  and  authorises  them  to  aduiinister  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to  all  persons  who  should 
pass  into  their  Plantation,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
ordinances  for  its  government,  but  '  soe  as  such  Lawes 
and  Ordinances  he  not  contrarie  or  repngtumt  to  the 
Laices  and  IStatuts  of  this  our  Healme  of  England.''  It 
also  grants  permission  to  transport  to  New  England 
all  subjects  of  the  King  who  should  be  willing  to 
accompany  them,  or  strangers  w^ho  should  be  ready  to* 
live  under  his  allegiance ; — the  only  exception  being 
those  who  might  be  '  by  especiall  name  restrayned.' 
A  remission  of  certain  taxes  for  a  limited  period  is 
further  granted,  as  an  encouragetnent  to  the  emi- 
grants ;  and  finally,  the  principal  end,  for  which,  in 
the  '  Kovall  inteneon  and  the  Adventurers  free  Profes- 
sion,'  the  Plantation  was  to  be  made,  is  thus  described  ; 
that, 

*  Our  said  Peojile,  Inhabitants  there,  may  be  soe  rehgiously,  peace- 
ablie,  and  civilly  governed,  as  their  good  Life  and  orderly  Conver- 
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sacon  niaio  wynn  and  incite  thi>  Natives  of  the  Country,  to  the 
Knowleilg  and  Obedietjce  of  Hie  onlie  true  God  uhd  iSauior  of  man- 
kinde,  and  the  Christian  Fayth  *.' 

These  provisiona  of  the  Massacliusetts      xhe.e  Pa- 
Bay  Charter  evince  the  eautioiiH  Hpirit  in      t«'"t\''f'  '* 
which  it  was  framed.     So  far  from  trrant-      "'"  i'»ft»e» 

.    .,  •,        1    ■    ,  receiving 

ing  any  new  privilege,  it  plainly  and  pijsj-      ti.em. 
tively  restricted  even    some    of  thone  which    former 
emigrants  liad,  without  due   autliority,  ventured   to 
exercise.     Neal  and  other  hi.storiana  of  New  England, 
indeed,  have  said,  that  '  free  liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted'  in  this  Patent  'to  all  that  should  settle  in 
those  parts,  to  worsliip  God  in  their  own  way  \'     But 
no  such   permission  can  bo  found  in  any  part  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  required  that  no  law  or  ordinance 
should  be  j)assed  repugnant  to  those  which  existed  in 
the  realm  of  England  ;  and,  further,  tliat  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance   should  be  administered  to 
every  p  :.iSon  who  came  into  the  Colony.    Judge  Story 
therefore  has  truly   described  this  Charter,  M'hen  he 
says  that    he  King  exhibited  therein  '  a  fixed  deter- 
mination   .[)   adhere   to   the  severe    maxims  of  con- 
foi  nity  so  characteristic  of  his  reign.'     If  it  be  asked, 
in  what  way  were  the  provisions  of  a  Charter,  framed 
with  such  intent,  observed  by  those  who  had  been  so 
eager  to  obtain  it?  the  only  answer  which  can  be 
returned,  is  one  of  which  the  truth  is  indeed  p^     '.- 
dantly  established  by  all  New  England  historians,  out 
which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  reluctant  formally 
to  avow,  namely,  that,  from  the  outset,  these   pro-^i 
visions  were   deliberately  and   systematically   set    at 
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*  Hazard,  2'M) ;  Chalmers,  137. 

*  Neal's  New  England,  i.  124. 
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nought.  Judge  Story  is  one  of  tlio  few  Amcric^nu 
writers  wlio  distiiietl)'  admit  this  fact.  In  tlie  sen- 
tenee  iininediiitely  following  that  which  1  have  (juoted, 
and  in  which  ho  descrribes  the  Charter  as  exprtjs.sly 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  confonnit) 
between  tho  Colony  and  England,  he  quietly  re- 
marks, 

*Tho  first  emigrants  howovcr  paid  no  attention  to  this  ciroiim- 
stance;  and  I  he  very  first  Chiirch  planted  by  fhfin  was  iiide. 
pendent  in  all  its  forms,  and  r«'pudiated  every  connexion  with  I'Jpia- 
copat'y  or  Liturgy  ".' 

With  what  suddenness  and  completeness  this  repu- 
diation was  nuido,  has  been  already  shown,  by  anti- 
cipation, in  the  first  Volunie',  where  we  saw  that  two 
members  of  the  Colonial  (council  who  were  brothers, 
John  and  Sanmel  Browru;,  were  expelled  the  Colony 
for  no  othcu'  reason  than  that  they  had  gathered  a 
company  togeirier  in  which  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  used  in  divine  worship.  '  They  were 
banished  from  Salem,'  as  we  there  found  admitted  by 
Bancroft  himself,   '  because  they    were   Churchmen.' 


*  Story's  rommenfaries  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  i.  4J).  The  same  writer  jjoints  out  another  instance  of  a 
gross  bn^ach  of  faith  committed  by  the  New  England  Emigrants. 
Thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  notwithstanding  that  *  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  tlie  (,'harter  presupposes  the  residence  of  the  Compatiy  in 
England,  and  the  transaction  of  all  its  business  there,'  yet,  in 
August,  H»29,  'the  emigrants  determined  that  the  government  and 
patent  should  be  settled  in  New  England.'  lb.  48—50.  That  the 
apparent  acquiescence  of  the  King  in  this  proceeding  was  not  intended 
as  any  admission  of  its  right,  is  clear  (as  Story  confesses)  from  his 
proceedings  a  few  years  afterwards.  (Jrahame,  a  valuable  histo. 
rian,  has  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  justify  these  acts  of  the 
Puritans,     i.  20«-220. 

7  Vol.  i.  p.  3(>2, 
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Truly,  thJH  must  bo  regarded  as  a  tyrannioal  atid  dia- 
lioMOHt  aet,  l<!t   it  have  boon  done  under  any  cirenm- 
Htances,  or  by  any  men.     But  done,  an  it  was  thtn,  by 
men  ho  loud  and  vehement  in  then-  prote8r*ionH  of  tho 
love  of  freeilom  and  of  truth  ;  whom)  Hole   authority 
to  exercise  any  power  at  all  in  that  ro^ion  wan  derived 
from  tlie  Charter,  which  they  had  craved  and  obtained 
from  their  Kiug;  and  win),  as  houu  aa  they  had  set 
foot  upon  the  territory  assi<;ned  to  thorn  in  that  docu- 
ment, thus  scattered  its  chief  injunctions  to  the  winds 
it  receivt!s,  and  must  for  ever  retain,  a  heavier  burden 
of  reproach  \ 

The  government  of  New  Hampshire  w  as 
required  by  its  Charter  to  be  '  agreeable 
as  near  as  mav  be  to  the  Laws  and  C'us- 
toms    of    the    Kealm    of    England;'    and 
Mason,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  was  anxious  to  ob- 
serve  this  condition  carefully.     The  adversaries  who 
prevented  it,  were  tho  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  who 
were  themselves  bound   by  a  like  condition   in  their 
own  Charter.     Tims  Chalmers, — speaking  of  Mason 
and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
INlason,    we    shall   presently    see,  was   granted,    witb 
ample  rights  and   powers,   an    extensive  territory  in 
the  same  region — says,  that  the  Clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land, '  who  were    at    the  same   time   her   historians, 
disliked   their  persons,  because  they  fonned    preten- 
sions on  that  sanctified  region,  and  hated  their  prin- 
ci[jle8  because  they  were  attachoil  to   monarchy  and 
the  Church  of  England.     With  such  hostile  feelings 

*  Banernft  ackno\vle(lge>  that  he  has  seen  some  unpubUshed 
h'tters  ill  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  Winthrop,  *  which  prove 
that  the  Puritans  in  England  were  amazed,  as  well  as  alarmed,  at 
the  boldness  of  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts,'  i.  344,  note. 
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it  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext  for  their  indulgence. 
Accordingly,  a  party,  who  had  been  driven  out  from 
Boston,  in  1G37,  by  reason  of  the  Antinomian  dis- 
putes which  prevailed  in  that  place,  settled  them- 
selves, under  the  guidance  of  Wheelwright,  their 
minister,  in  lauds  which  belonged  to  Mason,  *  w  ithout 
his  consent,  and  in  opposition  to  his  legal  rights.' 
To  these  were  soon  added  many  more  persons,  who 
came  from  England,  settling,  without  any  better  title, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Civil  anarchy,  exas- 
perated by  religious  discord,  quickly  brought  all  to 
ruin ;  and  the  small  towns  of  Exeter  and  Dover, 
which  these  men  had  severally  planted  upon  the 
shores  of  the  River  and  Bay  of  Piscataqua,  became 
the  scenes  of  a  civil  war  as  fierce  and  bloody  as  that 
which  convulsed  unhappy  England.  Next  followed  a 
mingled  process  of  bribery  and  menace,  of  persuasion 
and  force,  by  which  the  Massachusetts  government 
succeeded  in  gradually  extending  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  distracted  settlement  of  New  Hampshire.  At 
last,  it  resolved  to  put  a  new  construction  upon  the 
terms  of  its  own  Patent,  and  assert  that  New  Hamp- 
shire was  included  within  it ;  and,  since  '  it  is  easy,' 
as  Chalmers  shrewdly  observes,  '  to  find  arguments  to 
support  a  predetermined  measure,'  the  matter  was 
soon  settled.  Mason  protested  in  vain  against  this 
invasion  of  his  rights.  W^ithin  six  years  of  the  Bettle- 
ment  of  New  Hampshire,  its  character  as  an  inde- 
pendent Colony  was  destroyed  by  its  annexation  to 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  **. 

These    unjust  proceedings  forced   the   Council   of 
New  England  to  resign  their  Charter  to  the  Crown ; 


9  Chalmers,  471.  477- 
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and,  in  their  formal  Declaration  of  their  reasons  fov 
that  step,  they  especially  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  parties  who  '  did  rend  in  pieces  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  Building,  and  so  framed  vnto  tlieraselves 
both  new  laws  and  new  conceipts  of  matter  of  Eeli- 
gion  and  forms  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal  Ordera 
and  government,— for  no  other  cause,  save  only  to 
make  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  Country '".' 

The    first    exercise    of    Proprietorsliip 
which  Charles  had  thereby  acquired  over     ed  to  sir  v. 
the    territory   of  New    England,    was    a     charfeVin 
grant   of  the  Province  of  Maine  to   Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  in  1639,  confirming  the  previous 
assignment  to  him  of  that  territory  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Council.     The  privileges  conferred   by  it  upon 
Gorges    were   very   extensive ;    for,   besides    all    the 
profits  accruing  to  him  from   the    natural    products 
of  the  country,  the  Charter  provides  that  he  should 
have 

•  All  patronadges  and  advowsons,  free  di&[)Usicons  and  douacons  of 
all  and  every  such  Churches  and  Chappeles  as  shall  be  made  and 
erected  within  the  said  Province  and  premisses  or  any  of  them, 
with  full  power,  licence  and  authority,  to  build  and  erect,  or  caused 
to  be  built  and  erected,  soe  many  Churches  and  ohappelles  there, 
as  to  the  said  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  his  heira  and  assignes  shall 
seeme  meete  and  convenient,  and  to  dedicate  and  coHsecrate  the 
same,  or  came  the  same  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiasticall  laves  of  this  our  realme  of  England, 
together  with  all  and  singuler,  and  as  large  ami  ample  rights,  juris- 
dicons,  priviledges,  prt>rogatives,  royallties,  liberties,  imunities, 
fraunchisaes,  and  hereditaments,  as  well  by  se^i  as  by  land  within 
the  said  Province  and  premisses  wnd  the  precincts  and  coasts  of 
the  same,  or  any  of  them,  or  within  the  seas  belonging  to  or  adja- 
cent to  them,  as  the  TMsho[)  of  Durhani,  within  the  Bishopricke  or 
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Countic  Palatine  of  Duressme,  in  our  Kingdotne  of  England,  nov^ 
hath,  vseth,  or  inioyeth,  or  of  righte  ought  to  have,  vse,  and  inioy 
within  the  said  Countie  Palatine,  as  if  the  same  were  hetin  par- 
ticularly menconed  and  expressed . — saving  alway(!s  the  faith  and 
alleageanoe,  and  the  supreame  dominion  duo  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors;  and  for  the  better  government  of  such  our  subjects 
and  others,  as  shall  at  any  time  happen  to  dwell  or  reside  within 
the  said  Province  or  premisses,  or  passe  to  or  from  the  same,  our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  religion  now  professed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  ecclesiasticall  yovervment  now  vsed  in  'he  same, 
shall  be  ever  hereajter  professed,  and  with  as  much  convenient  speed 
as  mai/  bee  settled  and  established  in  and  throughout  the  said 
Province  and  premisses,  and  every  of  them,' 

Lastly,  in  addition  to  the  usual  proviso,  that  the 
laws  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  England,  it  was 
expressly  enjoined  that  all  powers  exercised  by  the 
grantee,  in  matters  *  hotli  Ecclesiasticall  and  Civill,* 
should  be  '  subject  to  the  Lords  and  Commissioners  Jbr 
foraigne  Plantations^  for  the  time  being  '  at  home  ". 
Remarks  Thesc  privileges  were  greater  than  any 

thereon.  which  had  cver  been  granted  before  to  any 

English  subject,  except  those  secured  by  the  Maryland 
Charter  to  Jjord  Baltimore  His  communion  with  the 
Church  of  liome,  and  his  refusal,  on  that  account,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England, 
made  it,  as  we  have  seen,  impossible  for  him  to 
observe  bond  Jide  some  of  its  most  important  condi- 
tions. And  hence,  when  Charles  and  his  counsellors 
granted,  and  Baltimore  received,  such  authority,  they 
both  involved  themselves  alike  in  a  dilemma  from  which 
not  any  way  of  escape  was  open  to  tl»em,except  by  the 
sacrifice  of  truth  '^  But,  in  the  case  of  Gorges,  there 
could  be  no  such  difficulty.     Whether  it  were  wise, 

"  Chalmers,  Do;  Hazard,  i.  442.  '»  Vol.  i.  pp.  474-482. 
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indeed,  or  just,  to  invest  him  with  such  loftv  preroga- 
tives,  in  a  country  which  was  rapidly  being  peopled 
with  inhabitants  notoriously  adverse  to  their  exercise, 
is  anotlier  question.  But  Gorges  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, could  arise  as  to  his  determination  to  execute  the 
trusts  relating  to  that  Church  according  to  their  true 
meaning. 

The  Maine  Charter  affords  another  proof  tha^  the 
design  of  Charles  in  granting  it  was  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  in  New  England  the  same  order  of  things 
which  existed  in  the  Mother  country.     The  Commis- 
sion, also,  issued  in   1634  to  Laud  and  others,  the 
general  provisions  of  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  was  evidently  given  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
object " ;  and  the   Orders  in  Council,  and  other  re- 
straints, imposed,  or  intended  to  be  imposed,  upon  the 
New  England  emigrants*  '*,  are  all  based  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ordinances  of  one  and  the  same  Church 
were  to  be  administered,  and  the  laws  of  one  and  the 
same   King   to   be  obeyed,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.     I  cannot  now   look  upon  many  of  those 
measures  with  feelings  different  from  those  which  I 
have  experienced  in  describing  them ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  with  any  desire  to  retract  or  qualify  the 
expressions  of  regret  to  which  I  have  before  given 
utterance,  that  I  again  advert  to  a  policy  which,  unjust 

''  Vol.  i.  pp.  411,  4l2.  Rancr(»ft  has  not  described  the  extent  of 
this  Commission  too  strongly,  when  he  says  that  it  gave  *  full  power 
over  the  American  plantations ;  to  establish  the  government  and 
dictate  the  laws ;  to  regulate  the  church  ;  to  inflict,  even  the  heaviest 
punishments  ;  and  to  revoke  iiny  (charter  which  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously obtained,  or  which  (;onced"d  liberties  prejudicial  to  the 
royal  prerogative,'  i.  407.     See  also  Chalmers,  158. 

»<  Vol.  i.  p.  3SJ9. 
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and  oppressive  in  itself,  was  made  so  miicli  more  hurt- 
ful by  the  mode  of  its  execution ;  but  simply  that  T  may 
state,  in  all  sincerity,  the  fact  that  Charles  and  hia 
counsellors  were  not  the  only  parties  upon  whom 
blame  in  this  matter  rests.  The  emigrants  to  New 
England,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  set  forth  in  these 
Charters,  nay,  not  merely  agreeing,  as  though  by  con- 
strained acqiiifjscenee,  but  actually  petitioning  for  them 
and  exerting  all  their  influence  to  obtain  them,  became 
parties  to  a  compact,  which,  unless  truth  and  honour 
are  unmeaning  words,  they  were  bound  to  observe. 
The  compact,  however,  was  neither  observed,  nor  ever 
meant  to  be  observed.  It  was  instantly,  openly,  and 
deliberatelv  violated.  Nor  was  this  all.  Whilst  the 
emigrants  claimed,  in  this  questionable  manner,  inde- 
pendence for  themselves,  they  defied  it  to  all  others 
who  differed  from  them ;  and  that  so  rigorously,  that, 
in  a  very  few  years  after  the  issuing  of  the  Charter 
for  Maine,  we  find  one  of  the  first  historians  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  day,  acknowledging,  that 
'  base  ambition '  was  mingled  with  the  schemes  of 
church  government,  which  Massachusetts  was  then  de- 
vising, and  '  a  false  direction '  given  to  t^e  legislation  of 
her  state  government ;  that  '  the  creation  of  a  national, 
uncompromising  church,  led  the  Congragationalists  of 
that  province  to  the  indulgence  ol  the  passions  which 
had  disgraced  their  English  persecutois ;  and  Laud 
uasjutitijied  by  the  men  whom  he  had  wronyed  '^.' 


'•'  RaiKToft,  i.  450,  451.  How  strange  is  it,  that,  in  the  face  o^ 
such  an  admission  ah  this,  the  same  writer  should  say,  eleven  pages 
onward,  of  the  sanif  Puritan  settlers  in  New  England,  that  they 
'did  not  attempt  to  convert  others,  but  to  protect  themselves; 
they  never  j)unished  opinion  as  such ;  they  never  attempted  to 
torture  or  tempt  men  into  orthodoxy ! ' 
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Maine  an- 
ncr.r  d  to 
Mfissachu- 
setts  in  1651. 


If  this  be  the  language  of  one,  whose 
eloquence  is  never  more  brilliant  than  when 
it  is  called  forth  in  praise  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
spirit   of  aggrandi/ement,  which   he   tl.us   de^icribes, 
would,  by  indulgence,  become  stronger.    The  new  set- 
tlement of  Maine  held  out  many  temptations  for  such 
indulgence.    Towns  quickly  aro.se  along  its  sixty  miles 
of  sea  coast ;  and  facilities  of  trade  drew  inhabitants 
to  each  of  them,  who  followed,  for  the  most  part,  their 
own  courses,  with  little  interference  from  (Gorges  and 
his  agents.     The  struggle  that  was  going  on  at  home 
hindered  the   Proprietor  of  Maine  from  maintaining 
the  requisite  exercise  of  his  powers ;  and,  when  that 
struggle  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarch  who 
had  granted  them,  it  was  hopeless  to  insist  upon  the 
fultilment  of  the  Charter.     At  this  moment,  Massa- 
chusetts stepped  in  and  laid  her  f^trong  hand  upon  the 
province.     The  same  special  pleading,  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  her  own  privileges,  employed  so  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  she  now  repeated 
with  not  less  success  in  the  case  of  Maine.     The  same 
intrigues  also  were  set  ou  foot  in  this,  as  in  the  former, 
instance ;  and  the  elements  to  work  upon  being  the 
same, — namely,  as  Chalmers  truly  states,  an  'ignorant 
and  fanatical '  people, — the  same  result  of  discord  and 
confusion  followed.     Amid  such  divisions,  Massachu- 
setts found  the  means  of  lier  own  advancement.    Some 
of  the  towns  of  Maine  she  persuaded  to  yield  to  her 
jurisdiction;  others,  she  compelled;  and  thus,  by  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  action,  of  which  the  dexterity  and 
boldness,  but    not   the  justice,  may   b«    commended, 
she  succeeded,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Comnion- 
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Summnry  of 
the  subse- 
quent hJM- 
tory  t>f  New 
IlampKhire 
and  Maine. 


wealth,  in  bringing  the   whole   province   under  her 
authority ''. 

Petitions  to  remedy  these  grievances 
were  addressed,  by  the  grantees  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  to  Cromwell  and 
his  Parliaments  in  vain.  And  the  later 
applications  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  grandsons  of  the 
or'jinal  Patentees,  to  (> buries  II.,  were  not  more  suo- 
cesaful.  'Nothing,'  says  Chal..>ers,  'could  be  more 
evident  than  the  justness  of  their  pretensions,  except 
the  frivolity  of  the  pretences  on  which  they  had  been 
deprived  of  their  j)ossession8  '^'  This,  let  it  be  re- 
marked, is  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  had  ac- 
cess to  ail  the  official  documents  connected  with 
the  controversy,  and  has  given  references  to  them 
so  full  and  exact,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  who 
wish  it  to  ascertain,  in  every  instance,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  prosecuted  his  researches.  He 
states,  that,  notv  ithstanding  the  King's  written  cora- 
mjinds  to  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  restore  to  the 
Proprietorii  their  lawful  rights,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
IRoyal  V  omniissioners,  ap])ointed  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect,  the  Court  thwarted  all  their  proceedings. 
Wearied  out  by  a  vexatious  struggle  of  fourteen  years' 
duration,  Gorges  and  Mason  tendered  their  respective 
claims  to  the  King ;  and  he  gladly  listened  to  them, 
being  desirous  to  make  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  a 
setth'inent  for  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.    But  the  same  Court  of  Massachusetts,  wh;ch 

"^  Chalmers,  4fJ(L  The  only  exceptions  were  the  villages  lying 
furthest  eastward,  hut  even  they  had  surrendered  their  independ- 
ence before  the  end  of  11558. 

'7  lb.  4H2. 
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had  hitherto  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Proprietors,  now 
disputed  their  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  question  : 
and  refused  even,  for  a  time,  to  send  any  agents  to  this 
country,  to  state  its  reasons  in  defence  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. At  length,  they  agreed  to  send  agents ;  in- 
fluenced, probably,  by  the  threat  held  out  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that,  unless  they 
did  so,  every  means  would  be  employed  to  interrupt 
the  trade  of  the  Colony  '^ 

The   question    was    argued,  in  1G77,  before  Chief 
Justice  Rainsford,  of  the    King's  Bench,  and  Chief 
Justice  Nortli,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  afterwai-ds  Lord 
G-uilford;    and   the   invalidity   of  the   Massachusetts 
claims,  which  had   been  for  so  many  year^  asserted 
with  such  effrontery,  was  at  once  confessed,  by  their 
agents  giving  up  all  title  to  the  land  of  the  petitioners. 
The  .Fudges  accordingly  confined  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  those  described  in  its  Charter,  aid  the 
meaning   of  which   they   then   clearly   defined ;   and 
adjudged   to  Gorges   the   territory  assigned   to   him 
under   the    Charter   of   Maine,    with    such    right   of 
government  as  was  granted  under  the  same.     So  far 
all  appears  simple  and  satisfactory ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  lands  which  the  petitioners  claimed  were 
iu  the  hands  of  ])arties  who  did  not  then  appear  before 

'*  lb.  i83.  A  tlouncil  of  Tradf,  for  superintending  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  nation,  had  been  appointed  by  Clharles,  after  the 
Restoration  ;  and,  in  I({(>8,  a  Board  of  'J'rade  and  Plantations  was 
appoiiited  by  ParUamt't»t.  Beatson's  Political  Index,  iii.  viii.  Sup- 
plement. Evelyn  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  Board,  Feb.  28, 
UiT\,aiid  makes  many  allusions  to  the  difficulty  which  they  had, 
in  their  meetings  during  the  same  year,  with  respect  to  the 
'peevish  and  touchy  humour'  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
fhe  disposition  which  it  manifested  to  declare  itself '  independent 
of  the  Clrowne.'     Memoirs,  ii.  33/.  342~34«l. 
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the  .Iiidgps,  they  furthor  reported  that  they  had  not 
entered  into  any  examination  of  the  same,  but  rt.t'erred 
the  parties  to  eourts  of  justice  in  tlie  Colony,  having 
jurisdiction,  for  tlie  decision  of  the  question  of  title '", 
This  last  direction,  however,  equitable  as  it  appeared 
to  be,  made  the  whole  decision  of  the  Judges  nugatory 
For   the   men,   before    whom   the    parties  were  thus 
directed  to   bring   their   claims,  themselves  occupied 
the  disputed   prope-  -.y ;  and  hence,  little  or  no  pro- 
gress .  ould  b  ■  rr>i)u''  t;0  >ardft  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
The  matte    h- ■'■'-rw     till  further  perjdexed,  and  tlie 
King  further  inuated,  '     another  act  of  the  Court  of 
Massachusetts.     For,  as  soon  as  the  Court  saw  that 
the  province  of  Maine  would  be  awarded  by  the  Judges 
to  its  lawful   Proprietors,  \t  prudently  purchased  the 
same,   in  spite  of  the   King's  known   intention  and 
wish  to  purchase  it  for  himself ;  '  and,  having  (in  the 
words   of  (.Chalmers,)    determined  to   retain   what  its 
superior  acVlress  had  gained,  it  easily  found  excuses  tu 
palliate  what  it  could  not  defend.'     The  Court  so  far 
regarded  the  original  Patent  of  Gorges,  as  to  appoint 
officers  and  administer  justice  tlu'oughout  the  province 
of  Maine,  in    the  mode   therein  prescribed;    but,  of 
course,  treated  with  supreme  contempt  all  its  instruc- 
tions touching  lihe  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
With  respect  to  New  Jlampshire,  when  the  Court 
of  Massachusetts  solicited  a  rene  wal  of  that  jurisdiction 
over  it,  which  had  bee/  restraine?d  by  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  although  uhe  people  of  New  llampshn*e 
themselves  suj)ported  the  application,  the  King  refused 
to  grant  it ;  and  resolved  to  establish  a  temporary  ad- 


'"  The  R  port  of  the  two  Chief  Justices  is  given  at  length  iu 
Chalmers,  o04— 507. 
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iniuiHtration  in  the  province,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  Pre- 
sident aud  Count;!,  who  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Crow'i.     But  hero  u  spirit  of  infatuution  marred  a 
proj.  •     in    itself  miso   and   r.onimendable.     'or   the 
term     of  the    >it-w  Hampshire  Fateni-  assumed  that 
men  v  ,^re  to  adnr-'niste'-  its  concerns,  v.  ho  were  attached 
to  tb    lawfc  of  our  country,  and  ♦^^o  the  ministrations  of 
our  Jhurch ;  and,  whJ'st  the  powers,  now  entrusted  to 
the  executi.e  ol"  tuis  Colony,  gave  liberty  of  conscience 
to  ail,  it  was  said  ♦^liatthey  should  be  especially  directed 
to   the   encouragement   of  the   Ciiurch   of   England. 
Nevertheless,  the  meml    -s  of  the  iirst  Council,  under 
Cutt,    the    first    President,    were    enthusiastic    Inde- 
pendents, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Hence  arose  a  determination  upon  their  part 
to  reject,  or  make  abortive,  any  instructions  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  Crown,  whicii  were  unpalatable  to 
the  iselves.     The  President  was  '  an  honest  man  and 
loyal  subject,'  and  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  with 
fidelity  and  courage,  as  long  as  life  lasted.     But  his 
career  was  a  short  one.     And,  upon  his  death,  an  end 
was  put  to  a  government,  of  which  the  members  appear 
to  have  done  nothing  else  than  obstruct  the  views  of 
those  who  had  invested  them  with  authority.    ■ 

Lionel  Crantield  was  next  appointed,  in  1682, 
Lieutenant-governor  and  Admiral  of  the  province.  The 
terms  of  his  Commission  were  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been  given  to  the 
Governors  of  Virginia.  But  he  had  no  power  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  delegated  to  him;  and  scarcely  a  single 
man  could  be  found  in  the  Colony  who  was  not,  in  his 
heart  and  conscience,  opposed  to  the  laws  which  Cran- 
field  was  commissioi! od  to  enforce.  He  was  firm  and 
courteous" ,  and,  at  tu-st,  the  exhibition  of  these  quali- 
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ties  won  for  him  some  support.  But  the  first  Assem- 
bly which  he  convoked,  soon  proved  to  him,  by  its 
opposition  to  all  liis  views,  that  there  was  no  way  of 
obtaining  peace,  save  by  submitting  to  every  (h;maud 
whicli  its  members  chose  to  make.  Kcsistance  upon 
his  part  was  followed  by  insurrection  upon  theirs;  and 
so  the  work  of  anarchy  went  on,  until  Cranfield,  baffled 
in  all  his  plans,  ruined  in  liis  fortunes,  and  blamed 
even  by  the  authorities  at  home  for  not  adhering  to 
instructions  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  im})08sible  to  obey,  was,  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  recalled  in  1685,  leaving  Barefoot  as  Deputy- 
governor.  Meanwhile,  Mason's  just  claims  for  com- 
pensation had  never  been  satisfied.  The  law,  indeed, 
gave  judgments  in  his  favour ;  but  the  olficers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  them  were  unable  to  act.  In  this 
condition  of  difficulty  and  depression,  we  leave  the 
Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Maine  ^". 
Projjress  of  The  progress  of  Massachusetts  now  de- 

oKssT  inands  attention.  The  200  enn'grants  who 
rhusetts.  sailed  from  England,  with  John  AVinthrop 

for  their  leader^',  in  1029,  under  the  authority  of 
Rosewell's  Charter, — but,  not  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  transferring,  contrary  to  one  of  its  express  condi- 
tions, the  place  of  government  from  London  to  Massa- 
chusetts"— found  Salem,  which  had  been  settled  by 

2«  lb.  48-2- 49«. 

2'  Cradock.  who  had  been  nominated  Governor  in  the  Charter, 
would  not  undertake  the  voyage.     Neal,  i.  132. 

2^  Hohnes's  American  Annals,  i.  204.  That  no  impediment 
should  have  bei-u  put  in  the  way  of  this  proceeding  by  the  King,  is 
justly  supposed  by  Robertson  to  have  been  either  because  he  '  was 
eo  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  otht  r  cares,  occasioned  by  his 
fatal  breach  with  liis  Parliament,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Company ;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
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Endicot  in  the   preceding   year,  a  miserable  village, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  Hmill  huts,  and  occupied  by 
a  hundred  Planters,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  food.     From  this  obscure  centre,  a 
mighty  and  enduring  power  soon  spread.     The  settle- 
ments of  Charles  Town  and  Dorchester  were  begun 
by  Winthrt»p  and  his  followers,  a  few  months  after 
their  arrival.    Other  emigraiiih  noon  joined  them  ;  and, 
in  the  next  year,  a  party  from  Charles  Town  removed 
to  a  peninsula  al  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
where  they   built  Boston,  low  the  chief  city  of  the 
province.     In  all  th.-ir  dilliculties  and  struggles,  they 
received  the  mr>st  valuable  succour  from  the  previously- 
established   Colony  of   Plymouth   and  its    Governor, 
William  Jiradford ;  and  few  histories  are  more  full  of 
stirring  interest,  than  those  which  recount  the  pro- 
gress of  the  New  England  emigrants.     Through  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
constant  addition  to  their  numbers  by  timigrants  from 
liome,  the  Colony  quickly  advanced  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Enj:1and,   50   towns  and    villages   were    founded,  30 
Churches  and  ministers'  houses  built,  and  numerous 
and  extensive  Plantations  highly  cultivated  ^\ 

The  instruments,  engaged  in  carrying      character  of 
on  the  work  to  this  successful  issue,  were      *''«  ^-o^"- 
men  oi  unbending  hearts  and  busy  hands. 
It  was  quickly  seen,  tliat  both  the  end  which  they  pro- 
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prospect  of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant 
country,  where  they  mit^ht  be  useful,  and  could  not  provi'  danger- 
ous, that  he  was  disposed  to  connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a  mea- 
sure which  facilitated  their  departure.'  History  of  America,  B.  x. 
Works,  xi.  289. 
2i  Ncal,  i.  i:«;  Chalmers,  im. 
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ported  to  aim  at,  and  llio  nieaus  wliieh  they  employod 
to  ^aiii  it,  wcro  v\  holly  independent  of  tlie  former  asso- 
ciations which  bound  them  to  the  hind  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  that  an  ahrupt,  wide,  and  ])ermanent  separation 
from  tliom  was  all  to  be  established,  as  soon  as  they 
crossc^d  the  Atlantic.  The  laws,  by  which  they  had 
been  formerly  governed,  were  deemed  no  longer  iitted 
for  their  use.  The  words  of  prayer  and  pmise,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  worshippers  in  the  Churches 
of  their  native  land,  were  to  be  repeated  no  more ;  the 
sacred  ordinan<:es  administ("red  in  those  Churches, — 
which  were  then,  as  they  had  been  in  the  generations 
of  old,  and  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  continue  to  be,  the 
source  of  holiness  and  happiness  to  thousands, — were 
not,  for  an  in.stant,  to  be  tolerated ;  and  all  reverence 
for  those  ordinances,  and  for  the  spiritual  rulers  with 
whom  they  were  identified,  was  henceforth  to  bo 
tram})led  under  foot,  as  an  unclean  and  hateful  thing. 
And  yet,  this  rude  rejection  of  all  that  we  hold  justly 
dear,  w  as  not  the  work  of  scoffers  or  ungodly  men ; 
but  t)f  men,  loud  in  their  profession,  and  ardent  in 
their  desire,  to  glorify  God.  For  that  cause,  they 
declared  that  they  left  both  homo  and  kindred ;  and 
the  word.s  of  solemn  covenant  which  they  subscribed, 
as  soon  as  they  set  foot  in  the  new  country,  were 
these : 

*  Wo  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  one  with  another ;  and  we  do 
bind  ourselves  in  tlie  presence  of  God ,  to  walk  together  in  all  His  ways, 
according  as  H«'  is  pleased  to  reveal  llmiself  unto  us  in  His  blessed 
word  of  truth ; — we  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  word  of  His  frracc,  for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  of  us 
in  matters  of  worship  and  correction,  resolving  to  (;leave  unto  Him 
alone  for  Ufe  and  glory,  and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways,  canons,  and 
constitutions  of  tnen  iit  His  worship.  We  promise  to  walk  with 
our  brethren,  with  all  watchfulness  and  tenderness,  avoiding  jea- 
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lousies  and  suspicionH,  l)arkhiting8,  censuriuRs,  provokings,  mvrot 
risiuKS  of  spirit  amiinst  tluin  ;  mt  will  wo  ilea'  hardly  or  oppress- 
ingly  with  any  wheroin  w«  are  the  Lord's  stewards '''.' 

It  wore  iinpiot V  to  suppose  that  they  who  put  their 
liunds  to  HUfli  fi  Doeliiratiouwere  not  sincere.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believi",  not  only  tliat  they  were  sincere, 
hut  animated  by  a  gn-ainesa  of  thou<,'ht  and  will,  which 
taught  them  to  brave  cheerfully  every  danger,  and  to 
count  not  even  tlieir  lives  dear  unto  themselvea,  so 
that  they  might  secure  the  liberty  which  they  longed 
for.  And  yet  as  little,  I  think,  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
they  knew  "not  what  s|)irit"  they  were  "of;"  and, 
that,  in  the  burning  zeal  with  which  they  inaisted  upon 
the  reception  of  their  doctrines,  they  were  frequently 
hurried  to  conclusions  which,  if  others  had  arrived  at 
the  same,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn. 
Viewing  Church  government  only  through  the  medium 
of  its  abuses,  they  forgot  how  many  and  vital  points 
of  agreement,  in  matters  of  faith,  existed  between  the 
instruments  of  that  government  and  themselves;  and 
hence  were  led  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood, which  might,  and  ought  to  have  been,  preserved 
inviolate.  Thus  truth  was  exposed  to  jeopardy  on 
every  aide,  "amid  the  strife  of  tongues;"  and  the 
sequel  will  show  how  often,  and  how  fearfully,  her 
sacred  prerogatives  were  outraged,  in  the  wild  uproar 
that  ensued.  Let  the  words  of  our  own  honoured 
poet  bear  witness  to  this  humiliating  fact.  He  speaks, 
in  accents  of  no  faint  praise,  of '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers;' 
nay,  assuredly  dechu   ^  them 

*  Blest, — as  they  took  for  guide, 
A  will  by  sovereign  *  onscience  sanctified, 
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Blest,  while  their  spirits  from  the  woods  ascend 
Along  a  Galaxy  that  knows  no  end, 
But  in  His  glory  who  tor  sinners  died/ 

And  yet,  he  sees  the  clouds  even  then  rising  up 
and  darkening  that  bright  field  of  vision ;  and  thus 
describes  it : 

*  From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  tliry  fled 
To  Wilds  where  both  were  utterly  unknown ; 
But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown 
What  benefits  were  miss'd,  what  evils  bred, 
In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 
Save  by  Self-will".' 

The  '  evils  bred,'  tlius,  by  the  indulgence  of  '  self- 
will,'  were  no  mere  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain,  but  pain- 
ful realities ;  the  germ  of  which  may  be  discerned  in 
those  wrongful  acts,  which,  we  have  already  said,  the 
settlers  of  New  England  committed  at  the  outset  of 
their  career.  To  solicit  rights  and  privileges,  which, 
at  that  time,  a  Royal  Charter  t)nly  could  bestow ;  and, 
having  ga  ned  them,  to  cast  off,  forthwith  and  for  ever, 
all  regard  for  the  chief  conditions  wliich  accompanied 
them ;  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  England  in  terms  of 
such  warm  aifection,  as  those  which  are  set  forth  in 
Winthrop's  farewell  letter ;  tt)  describe  themselves  as 
a  Church  springing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  ask  the  blessing  of  her  prayers 
upon  their  enterprise  ^* ;  and  yet  to  drive  out  those 

**  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets. 

''  Neal,  i.  132,  who  there  quotes  v  ly  the  concluding  part  of  the 
letter,  which  fully  bears  out  what  1  have  said  above.  But  the 
whole  letter  is  given  by  another  writer,  from  whose  pages  I  extract 
a  yet  more  istriking  passage :  *  Howsoever  your  charity  may  have 
mt^t  with  some  occasion  of  discouragement,  through  the  misreport 
of  our  intentions,  or  through  the  disaffection  or  indiscretion  of  some 
of  us,  or  rather  amongst  us— for  we  are  not  of  those  that  dream  of 
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brothers,  to  whose  case  1  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  using  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  worship  of  their  common 
Saviour;  these  were  the  unseemly  blots  which  defaced 
the  earliest  records  of  their  proceedings.  That  the 
men  who  caused  them  should  have  sitood  neither  self- 
condemned  and  humbled,  as  they  conteujphited  such 
acts  of  theirs,  nor  have  ntriven  to  obliterate  at  once 
all  traces  of  them,  aeems  well-nigh  incredible.  Not 
only  did  they  never  manitewt  any  such  feelings,  but 
they  could  receive  with  calm  inditlerencje,  the  rebuke 
which  Blackstoiie,  a  Clergyman,  and  one  of  their  own 
party,  uttered  against  them,  when,  refusing  to  counte- 
nance their  incaHiires,  he  said,  '  that,  as  he  came  from 
England,  because  he  did  not  like  the  Lord  Uishops,  so 
he  could  not  join  with  them,  because  he  would  not  be 


perfection  in  this  world  —yet  we  d<\<ire  you  wouhl  be  pleased  to 
tak(i  notice  of  the  princij/ies  and  body  of  our  company,  as  those  who 
esteem  it  our  honour  to  call  the  Church  of  Enijland,  from  whence 
we  arise,  our  dear  mother,  and  oarniot  part  from  our  native  country, 
where  she  specially  resideth,  -vithout  much  sadnesa  of  heart,  and 
many  tears  in  our  eyes  ;  ever  acknnvjledging,  that  such  hope  and 
part  as  we  have  otttainod  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have  re- 
ceived in  her  hosom,  and  sucked  tl  from  her  breants :  we  leave  it 
not,  therefore,  as  loathing  that  milk  uherewith  we  wei^e  nourished 
there,  but  blessing  (iud  for  the  parentage  and  education,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  shall  rejoice  in  her  good,  and  unfeignedly 
grieve  for  any  sorrow  that  shall  ever  betide  her ,  and,  whdt*  we 
have  breath,  siiu'erely  desire  and  endeavour  the  continuan«'e  and 
abundance  of  hor  wi-Uare,  with  tlie  enlargemi-nt  of  her  bounds  in 
the  kingdom  of  (,'lirist  Jesus.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  fathers  and 
brethren,  to  help  forward  this  wo.k  now  in  hand,  which  it  it  prosper, 
you  shall  be  the  more  gloriotis.'  Baird's  Religion  of  the  iJnit«d 
States,  H>7,  K^'J-  'low  these  words  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
course  pursu«'d  immediately  afterwards,  by  the  men  who  indited 
them,  is  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable. 
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under  the  Lord  Brethren  *^'  It  is  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt a  solution  of  the  complex  problem  which  auch  a 
history  presents.  We  must  leave  it,  as  we  find  it ;  a 
signal  instance  of  the  evils  into  which  zealous  men 
niay  plunge  themselves,  who  hold,  howsoever  sincerely, 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

.    .  The  General   Court  of  Massachusetts, 

The  unjust  _  ' 

severity  of        h(^ld,  for  the   first   time,  as  the   Charter 

their  laws  •       i     •         a        i 

required,  ni  October,  IG3(),  was  not  long 
in  doing  that  which  was  plainly  contrary  to  its  pro- 
visions. It  conferred  upon  itself  new  powers ;  and, 
through  this  usurped  authority,  enacted  laws,  repug- 
nant, in  many  most  important  particulars,  to  those 
of  England ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Charter  had 
said,  in  express  terms,  that  no  such  repugtumcy  was 
to  be  permitted.  In  the  next  year,  the  Court  decreed 
that  none  but  freemen  of  the  province  should  elect 
the  Governor  and  other  olllcers ;  and  that  they  only 
were  to  be  accounted  freemen,  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  each  otlier.  according  to  their  own  arbi- 
trary rules  of  Church-membership.  The  powers,  thus 
boldly  assumed,  were  maintained  with  a  higli  hand; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Court,  lield  at  Boston,  May  It, 
168  A,  declared  that  it  alone  had  power  to  make  and 
establish  laws,  to  raise  moiiey  and  taxes,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  lands  ;  .'iiid  that  the  freemen,  of  whom  it  was 
compost'd, — chosen,  two  or  three  in  numbiT  from  the 
several  Plantations  or  towns  by  the  freemen  of  eaeli, — 
should,  Hi,  their  representatives,  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  all  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  except  such  as 
related  to  the  election  of  ]Magi>.trat(^s  and  other 
officers,  wherein  every  freeman  was  to  give  his  own 
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voice.     It  was  further  provided  that  there  should  be 
four   such  (J.nioral   Courts   held   every  year;   to  he 
summoned  by  the  (ioveruor  for  the  time  being ;  and 
not  to  be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority".    At   tirst,  ail  tlie  magistrates  and  representa- 
tives sat  together,  and  acted  as  one  body.     But,  ir. 
1044,  a  division  was  nifid(>  of  them  into  two  bodies, 
each  of  wliich  had  a  n.-gative  upon  the  acts  of  the 
other.     The  lawn.  <>na('ted    before   this    division  was 
made,  and  continued   afterwards,  were  mijst   severe. 
Blasphemy,  idolatry,  witelieraft,  heresy,  perjury,  pro- 
fanation of  the   Lord's^  Day,  treason,  reviling  of  the 
Governor    and    Council,    rebellion,   disobedience    to 
parents,   nuirder,  adidtery,  incest,  nuin-stcaling,  and 
bearing    ialsi-witness,   were,   all    of    them,   declared 
crimes  to  be  alike  jiunished  liy  death.     Again,  disre- 
gard   of    their    Chiin'hos    authority,    reviling    God's 
worship,  and  disrespect  to  magistrates,  were  offences, 
which  doomed  those  who  committed  them  to  banish- 
ment.    Against  fornication,  the  penalties  of  compul- 
sory marriage,  o'-  of  a  fine  and  imj)risonment,  were 
aflix<!d.     Upon   those  who  A\ero  guilty   of  swearing, 
drunkenness,  mbbery,  and  the  like,  the  punishments 
were    imposed    of    im]>risoimient,   or    scourging,    or 
branding,  aiul  boring  the  tongue  through  with  ?.  hot 
iron;  and,  if  anv  of  the  latter  class  of  crimes  were 
committi^d    on    the    Lord's   Day,   the    offender   was 
further  condemned  to  lose  one  of  his  ears.     Many 
of  these    la\Ns  wi^e   obviously  at  variance  with  the 
principles   which    tlie   franiers  of  them   so  jealously 
asserted  in  their  own  behalf,  'that  no  human  power  is 
lord  over  the  faith  and  consciences  of  men.'     Bui  this 
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gave  them  not  any  concern.  They  executed  them  as 
rigorously  as  if  they  alone  had  received  a  commission 
from  Heaven  to  determine  what  was  right  among 
men.  And  hence,  they  not  only  maintained  that 
bitti'r  and  unsparing  warfare  against  the  Church  of 
England,  which  has  been  already  described ;  but  put 
to  the  rout,  in  KM-S,  a  party  of  persons  who,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  attempted 
to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  government  in  Boston. 
Moreover,  they  sentenced  all  Jemits  and  Popish 
Priests,  found  within  their  borders,  lo  banishmint, 
and,  if  they  should  return,  to  death;  and,  in  1052, 
extended  the  same  law  to  all  Quakers,  prohibiting  any 
of  '  that  cursed  sert,'  as  they  called  them,  from  enter- 
ing the  (^)lony,  and  ordering  those  who  might  be 
found  there,  to  be  banished,  upon  pain  of  death.  In 
this  manner,  the  a[)ostles  of  religious  liberty  com- 
mended ♦  heir  princi|)les  to  the  world""-'! 
Xh-'ir  ex-  'he  abolition  of  all  those  festivals  by 

dreXr  ^^'^''^'^^    ^^'^    Christian    Chureh,    from    the 

Buperhtiiion.       cju'Hest  ages,  had  commemorated  the  most 
holy  and  blessed  mysteries  of  its  faith,  and  the  pro- 

"  nmlniiTs,  HJ5— 167.  Si'C  also  Abstract  of  New  England 
Lawt'S,  U»4l,  «;lia|K  vii.  viii.  It  is  riirious  to  observe  the  gentle 
terms  in  whieli  M»iiie  of  the  citampion.s  of  New  Kn<;hin({  speak  of 
the  8«'verity  of  the  early  sctthTs,  Tims,  in  a  pain()hK't,  said  to  liave 
been  written  hy  Mather,  and  published  in  ItiHJJ,  entitled  'A  brief 
r«*lation  of  the  State  of  New  Knglar.d;  Sir.  it  is  said,  p  7-  '  Nol 
but  the  people  there  beitiL'  but  men,  have  had  their  failings  as 
well  as  <itlier  men  in  all  places  of  the  wori<l.  The  only  thing  (so 
"ir  as  I  can  learnj  which  can  with  any  «'olour  of  truth  be  justly 
r  fleeted  on  them  as  a  great  fault,  is,  that  in  some  matters  relating 
to  oonscienee  and  tlitl'erenco  of  opinion,  they  have  been  more  rigid 
rsnd  severe  than  tin;  [)rimitive  Christians,  or  the  (iospel  doth  allow 
of.' 
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hibition  of  certain  amusements,  which  by  many  good 
men    are  deemed   lawful  and   harudess,   followed   as 
necessary    corollaries   from  such  acts   of    legislation. 
And,  as  for  the  enmity  of  the  New   England  (;mi- 
grants,  against  all  and  every  thing  which  might  soem 
to  savour  of  superstition,  it  was  carried  to  so  extrava- 
gant a  height,  that,  when  a  certain   fanatic  had  cut 
the   red  cross  of  St.  Oeorge  out   of  the   standard  of 
England, — being,  as  he  iiUeged,  a  sign  of  idolatry, — a 
long  and   grave  dispute  ensued  with   n-spect  to  the 
lawfuhw^ss  of  r<»taining  that  enibleni  ;    some  arguing, 
that  to  (>nis<'  it  vvouhl  be  an  act.  of  rebellion  againnt 
their  soven-igii,  which  they  were    not  yet    prepared 
avowedly    U\   con)mit;    whilst    others   were    ready  to 
run  the  risk  of  that  imputation,  rather  than  to   pay 
honour,  as  they  said,  to  an  idoi   by  marching  under 
colours  which  bore  the  cross    upon  them.     The  dis- 
pute  was  (inly  tMidcd    by  a  compromise,  which   per- 
mitted  the  red  cross  still    lo  wave  upon  their  shipa 
and  castles,  vshilst,  to   such  fastidious  train-bands  of 
the  militia  as  desired  it,  a  banner  without  the  cross 
was  given  ^". 

Till'  (iencral   Court  of  Massachusetts,      n„i„of 
in  which  was  vested,  by  its  own  act,  tho      churjh- 

y'  '  ineinlier^nip. 

whole  g(»veriHnent  of  the  Colony,  was 
composed  only  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  tho 
freedom  of  th«?  Company.  None  could  vote  for  sucli 
representatives,  e.\cept  those  who  sliared  the  like  free- 
dom ;  and  they  only  were  allowed  to  share  it,  whr 
were  in  connnunion  with  each  other,  according  t« 
their  own  rules  of  Church  membership: — rules  det -r» 
mined  oidy  by  the  will  of  the  Clergy  and  Elders  of  tho 
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respective  conjL!;ref^atio!i8^'.  A  Covenant  and  General 
ConfeH8;<in  luid  been  drawn  up,  on  their  first  arrival, 
when  lli;j;ij;ir»aon  was  eonstituted  pastor,  and  Skelton 
teaeliei,  of  tlie  first  Church,  then  settled  at  Salem; 
but  '  as  tor  the  circuhistances  of  admission  into  this 
Church,' — X  here  quote  Cotton  Mather's  wprds, 

'  They  left  it  very  wuch  unto  the  discretion  and  faithfulness  of 
their  cUler.s,  together  with  tl»e  condition  of  the  persons  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Some  were  admiited  by  expressing  their  consent  unto 
th-ir  <'onfes*i()n  and  covenant ;  some  were  admitted  p^'ter  their  firi't 
answerinjr  tt)  (juestion.-t  about  religion  propounded  unto  them  ;  some 
were  admitted  wIhmi  they  had  presented  in  writing  such  things  as 
might  give  satisfaction  untc  the  people  of  God  concerning  them, 
and  some  that  were  adiuitted,  orally  addressed  the  people  of  God  in 
such  terms  as  they  thouulit  proper  to  ask  their  communion  with: 
which  diversity  was  perhaps  niore  Ix.'autiful  than  would  have  been 
a  niore  punctilious  vmiformity  :  but  none  were  admitted  without 
rcj4,ard  unto  a  !)laiiu'less  and  holy  conversation.  They  did  all  agree 
with  their  f)retlireri  <tf  Plymouth  on  this  point,  '  that  the  children  of 
the  faithf.I  wen  Chiircli-nietnbers,  with  (lieir  jsarents;  and  that 
llieir '/iptisni  was  a  seal  of  tl»eir  being  so,'  only  heft)re  their  ad- 
mission to  fellowship  in  a  particular  Church,  it  was  judf/ed  neces- 
sary, that,  benig  free  from  scandal,  they  should  be  examined  by  the 
elders  ot"  the  Church,  upon  whose  approbation  of  their  titness,  they 
should  publicly  and  personally  own  the  covenant,  so  they  were  to 
be  received  unf(»  the  table  of  the  Lord  •"'.' 

ft  must  be  evidi'ut  to  all  who  know  tlie  natural 
intolernnce  of  the  humaji  mind,  and  tlie  impulse  given 
to  it  by  igru)ranc(?,  or  prejudice,  or  passion,  that,  to 
make  Cliurt'h-m(.'mbersi}ip  dependent  upon  the  deci- 
sion to  be  y^ivcn  in  such  ;v  manner,  and  by  such  self- 
constituted  judges,  was  to  place  it  upon  a  very  uneer- 


"'  K(il)ertson  justly  remarks,  that  the  Clergy  hereby  ac(|uired  an 
autlutrity  froii.  which  the  rules  of  the  Independ»'nt  Church  polity 
would  otherwise  ha\e  ex<-hirled  them.     Works,  \i.  *i02. 

•'-'  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  i.  l!). 
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tain  and  precarious  basis.  It  was  an  usurpation,  in 
fact,  of  God's  prerogatives ;  an  attempt  to  make  man 
a  judge  of  tliose  secret  motives  of  action  in  his 
brotiier  man,  which  are  known  only  to  the  Great 
Searcher  of  all  hearts.  If  the  judgment  were  un- 
favourable, it  invested  the  judges  with  the  further 
and  most  danger-jus  power  of  depriving  the  con- 
demneJ  party  of  all  part  or  lot  in  those  spiritual 
privileges,  which  were  deemed  by  themselves  essential 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  soul.  And  when,  or 
by  whom,  could  such  a  power  have  been  exercised 
with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety  ?  In  striving 
thus  to  gather  up  the  tares,  they  must  inevitably,  in 
many  instances,  have  rooted  up  the  wheat  likewise. 
In  putting  thus  away  from  them  every  one  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  repeat  their  own  shibboleth, 
they  must  frequently  "  have  made  the  heart  i)f  the 
righteous  sad,  whom"  the  liord  had  ''not  mi  u  -;id" 
(Ezek.  xiii.  22).  Nor  did  the  evil  stop  here.  Thty,  who 
were  thus  put  under  the  ban  of  exclusion  in  matters 
spiritual,  were  debarred  I'roin  all  temporal  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  freemen  of  the  province.  And 
80,  the  injustice  of  the  test  was  made  more  cruel,  and 
another  confirmation  given  to  the  truth  of  the  words 
already  quoted,  which  speak  of  the  'benefits*  which 
are  '  missed,'  and 

'  Evils  Ired, 
In  worship  neither  raised  nor  lin»it«>«l 
Save  l.y  Self-will.' 


A    remarkable  witness    of  the   magni-      Le^hford's 
tude  of  such  evils  is  found  i:i  the  i)erson      '.'*'*'."   , 

.  Di'aiing. 

of  Tliomas    Lechford,   who   publisliod,   in 
1U41-2,   a    pamphlet,    entith'd,   MMiiin    Dealing;   or 

M  2 


1^ 
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Nevvea  from  New  England  ■'\'  He  had  einijijrated  to 
Massaeliusetts,  about  four  years  before;  haviuj;,  as 
he  states  in  IiIh  preface,  suffered  *  impriHonmeiit,  and  a 
kind  of  banishment,*  from  Ids  native  country,  'for 
some  aeta  construed  to  oppose,  and  as  tendin*jf  to 
subvert,  Episeopaeie,  and  the  settled  Ecelesiustieall 
government  of  Knfi;hind.'  That  Lecliford  was  not 
really  guilty  of  the  otfences  thus  charged  against  him, 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  pamphlet; 
and  (»ue  object  in  writing  it  was  to  'purge'  himself 
'  of  so  grejit  a  scandal,'  and  *  to  intreat  all'  his  'supe- 
riors, and  otjjers,  to  impute  it  rather  to'  his  'igno- 
rance, for  the  time,  than  an^  wilfull  stubbornnesse.' 
His  description  of  the  Church-govertunent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, especially  of  that  part  of  it  sNhich  relates  to 
the  rules  of  admission  to  Church-membt  rship,  agrees 
with  that  just  quoted  frotn  Cotton  Mather,  but  is 
more  minutt;.  These  rules,  he  relates,  were  acted 
upon  with  such  rigour,  that,  sometimes  the  master 
was  admitted,  and  not  the  s«Tvant ;  the  husband,  and 
not  the  wife;  the  child,  and  not  the  parent;  and  vice 
ven'i  If  the  parties,  hearing  the  evidence  why  any 
one  iihould  be  received  into,  or  retained  in,  (jom- 
m union,  W'ere  satisKed  that  the  accMised  were  guilty, 
their  silence  was  deemed  a  sufficient  asisent ;  and  sen- 
tence of  admonition,  or  excommunicntion,  was  forth- 
with pronounced  If  the  oflience  charged  related  only 
to  erro'ieous  opinions,  the  teacher  pronounced  the 
sentence ,  but  if  to  ill  manners,  then  the  pastor  pro- 

'•'  Th»'  copy  from  wlurh  I  liav«>  quoti>d,  in  contained  in  a  Volun«> 
of  Bishop  KeniK'tt's  Tracts.     Tho  pamphlet   has  lately   heen   re- 
published in  the  Third  Voliimo  of  tho  Collections  of  tht  Massa 
chusetty  Historical  8oi*iety. 
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iiounced  it".  The  ruling  elders  did  not  usually 
pronounce  any  senteiK'o ;  *  but  I  have  heard,'  adds 
Lechford,  '  a  Captaine  delivered  over  to  Satan,  in 
the  church  at  Dorchester,  in  the  absence  of  their 
minister,'  The  person  excommunicated  waa  held  as 
a  heathen  and  publican;  although,  in  Boston,  the 
children  were  sometimes  allowed  to  eat  with  <  leir 
excommunicated  parents ;  and  an  excommunicated 
magistrate  was  still  to  be  obeyed  in  civil  matters.  In 
most  towns  of  New  Enghmd,  the  excommunicated 
person  might  be  present  at  prayer,  provided  he  did 
not  take  any  eminent  position  in  the  Assembly;  but, 
at  Newhaven,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  outside,  at 
the  door,  in  frost,  or  rain,  or  snow.  Censun^s  of  this 
kind  were,  for  the  most  part,  he  admits,  exercised  with 
moderation.     Yet,  he  relates  the  case  of 

*  a  gentlewoman  excommunicate,  for  some  indiscreet  words,  with 
some  stifthcssft  maintained,  wiio  had  said,  A  brother,  and  others, 
she  feared,  did  conspire  to  arbitrate  the  price  of  joyners'  worke  of  a 
chamber  too  liif^h,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  into  civill 
cognizance,  not  proceeding  to  take  two  or  three  to  convince  the 
party,  and  so  to  tell  the  church  (though  she  first  told  the  party  of 
it)  ;  and  this  without  her  husband.' 

The  oftetuler,  here  spoken  of,  was  still  under  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  at  the  time  of  Lechford's 
departure  from  the  Colony.  The  writer  of  this  and 
other  like  statements, — for  he  says  elsewhere,  that  he 
was  not  admitted  aa  a  communicant  during  the  v  hole 

'*  Lechford  draws  a  distinction  between  the  offices  of  pastor  and 
teacher ;  the  former,  being  regarded  by  some  persons  as  appomted 
'  to  minister  a  word  of  wisdome,'  and  the  latter  *  a  word  of  know- 
ledge.' But  others,  he  says,  regarded  the  two  offices  as  one ;  and 
he  specifies  the  (Jhurcli  of  Watertowne  as  having  two  jmstora,  and 
refusnig  to  send  any  messengirs  to  any  other  Church-gathering  or 
ordination. 
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period  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Colony,  and  that  only 
because  he  demurred  to  their  mode  of  Church  dis- 
cipline,— having  a  lively  sense  of  the  evils  which  he 
describes,  asks,  whether  this  *  independent  mode,  of 
every  Congref^ational  Church  ruling  itself,'  were  not 
virtually  to  introduce,  *  not  only  one  absolute  Bishop 
into  every  parish,  but,  in  effect,  to  make  so  many  men 
so  many  Bishops  ?  If  all  are  rulers,'  he  enquires 
further,  '  who  shall  be  ruled  ?'  and  urgen  his  brother 
emigrants  to  remember  the  Apostolic  precept,  "  My 
brethren,  be  not  many  masters"  (Jjimes  iii.  1).  But 
the  injustice,  of  which  he  especially  complained,  was 
their  making  the  possession  of  temporal  privileges  de- 
pendent upcm  a  participation  in  Church-membership. 
His  words  are, 

'  Now  the  most  of  the  persons  at  New  England  are  not  admitted 
of  their  church,  and  therefore  are  not  freemen  :  and  wlien  they 
come  to  be  tryed  there,  be  it  for  life  or  Umb,  name  or  estate,  or 
whatsoever,  they  must  be  tryed  and  judged  too  by  those  of  the 
church,  who  are  in  a  sort  their  adversaries.  How  equall  that  hatit 
been,  or  may  be,  some  by  experience  doe  knowe,  others  may 
judge.' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  and  in  some 
letters  appended  to  it,  Lechford  discusses,  with  sin- 
gular candour  and  acuteness,  some  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments in  support  of  Episcopacy,  confessing,  that,  at 
one  time  of  his  life,  he  had  not  duly  regarded  them, 
but  that  his  experience  of  the  state  of  things  in  New 
ICngland  had  since  taught  him  to  hold  them  fast. 
The  many  important  matters,  still  remaining  to  be 
noticed  in  this  chapter,  prevent  me  from  giving  even 
a  summary  of  these  arguments.  It  is  only  left  for 
me  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  a  day  of  in- 
tolerance and  strife,  this  writer  exhibited  a  modera- 
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in   some 


tioA  equal  to  his  firmness ;  and  that  the  sense  of  his 
own  wrongs  did  not  provoke  him  to  bring  a  railinij 
accusation  against  those  wlio  had  inflictc^d  them,  but 
that,  b)  calm  reasoning  and  it  a|)peal  to  Scrip- 

ture, he  strove  to  vindicate  most  vital  truths. 

A  sliort  time  before  Lechford's  arrival  no^er 
in  Massachusetts,  r.notlier  man,  of  very  ^^■'"•"">»' 
different  stamp,  liud  started  up,  and  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  her  riders,  by  the  boldness  and  vigour 
with  which  he  condemned  their  acts.  Ills  name  was 
Eoger  Williams '^  He  had  landed  in  the  Colony,  in 
1080,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  succeed  Skelton, 
the  tirst  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sah'm,  The  opinions 
which  he  proclaimed,  had  th(\y  been  a(l()j)ted,  would 
quickly  have  broken  down  the  whole  framework  of 
government  established  by  his  brotlier  emigrants ;  for 
he  not  only  pronounced  it  unhiwful  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  (Mvil  magistrate,  and  refuse^d  to  do  so  in  his 
own  person,  but  declared  that  the  King  had  never 
possessed  authority  to  grant  their  Charter;  that  it 
was  injurious  to  the  natives ;  and  to  be  renounced  by 
themselves  as  invalid.  He  maintained  also  that  it 
was  only  with  the  duties  of  the  se(;ond  table  of  the 
moral  law,  that  tlie  magistrate  had  any  concern  ;  that 
a  general  and  unlimited  toleration  of  all  opinions  was, 

^*  Cotton  Mather  introduces  his  notu-e  of  Williams  in  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  terms:  '  In  the  year  \Vt>i4,  a  certain  windmill  in  the 
Low  Countries,  whirling  round  with  «  vtraordinary  violence,  by 
reason  of  a  storm  t  hen  blowing,  the  stone  at  length  by  its  rapid 
motion  became  so  intensely  hot,  as  to  lire  the  mill,  from  whence 
the  flames,  being  dispersed  by  the  high  wind  did  set  a  whole  town 
on  fire.  But  I  can  tell  my  reader,  that  about  twenty  years  before 
this,  there  was  a  whole  country  in  America  like  to  be  set  on  tire  by 
the  rai)id  moti(jn  of  a  windmill,  in  the  head  of  one  particular  man.' 
Magnaba,  B.  vii.  p.  7. 
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therefore,  of  necessity,  to  be  allowed  ;  and,  that*  to 
punish  men  for  matters  of  conscience,  was  persecu- 
tion^^. He  refused  to  hold  communion  with  all 
persons  who  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions ;  and 
insisted  upon  his  followers  imitating  his  example. 
He  would  not  even  associate  with  his  wife,  because 
she  attended  worship  at  Salem ;  and  separated  him- 
self from  his  children,  because  they  were  unre- 
generate ;  a  result,  which  arose  out  of  a  previous 
doctrine  taught  by  him,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  an 
unregenerate  person  to  pray".  Such  opinions  and 
practices,  asserted  by  any  man,  must  have  provoked 
the  censure  of  the  Court  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  Williams  with  great  zeal,  and 
eloquence,  and  undaunted  courage,  and  repeated,  by 
large  numbers  of  his  avowed  disciples  and  followers, 
they  soon  drew  down  upon  him  the  sentence  of  exile 
from  the  Colony,  as  a  disturber  of  its  peace. 

He  fled  from  Sjilem,  in  1636,  amid  the  rigours  of 
an  inclement  winter:  and  was  sorelv  tossed  about 
*  for  fourteen  weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean ;   and  often,  in  the  stormy  night,  having 


\ 


36  Neal,  i.  141. 

'^  Grahame,  i.  226.  Another  perilous  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  doctrine,  was  urged  upon  him  by  Hooker  at  his  trial.  *  If  it 
be  unlawful,*  says  Hooker,  *  to  call  an  unregenerate  person  to  pray, 
since  it  is  an  action  of  God's  worship,  then  it  is  unlawful  for  your 
unregenerate  child  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  his  own  meat  If  it 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  his  meat,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  him  to  eat  it,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  prayer,  and  without 
prayer,  unsanctified.  (1  Tim.  iv.  4,  6.)  If  it  be  unlawful  for  him 
to  eat  it,  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  call  upon  him  to  eat  it ;  for  it  is 
unlawful  for  you  to  call  upon  him  to  sin.  Hereupon,  adds  Cotton 
Mather,  Mr.  Williams  chose  to  hold  his  peace,  rather  than  make 
any  answer.'     Magnalia,  B.  vii.  p.  8. 
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neither  fire,  nor  food,  nor  company ;  wandering  often 
without  a  guide,  and  having  no  house  but  a  hollow 
tree.'  His  friendship  in  earlier  days,  w  ith  the  neigh- 
bouring Sachems  of  some  Indian  tribes,  profited  him 
in  thivS  hour  of  need ;  and  from  Maasassoit,  the  chief 
of  the  Pokanokets,  and  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the 
Naragansetts,  he  received  the  food  and  shelter  w^hich 
sustained  and  protected  him  until  the  spring.  The 
place,  which  he  first  pitched  upon  for  his  habitation, 
was  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  Patent ;  and, 
having  received  a  private  hint  from  Governor  Win- 
throp,  that  he  should  bend  his  steps  towards  Nara- 
gansett  Bay,  which  lay  beyond  those  limits,  he  pro- 
ceeded thither^*. 

His  companions  were  only  five  in  num- 
ber. They  made  their  voyage  safely  in 
a  small  Indian  canoe,  and  landed  upon  a  spot  in 
the  Bay,  to  which,  in  token  of  his  trust  in  God's 
overruling  power,  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  it  still  retains.  Before  two  years  had 
passed  away,  he  purchased,  from  the  Naragansetts, 
territory  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Bay,  and  distributed  it  among  the  many  English  emi- 
grants who  resorted  thither  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge, 
not  reserving  to  himself  a  single  foot.  He  still  acted 
there  upon  the  same  principles,  which  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  never 
manifested  any  desire  to  retaliate  upon  his  persecutors. 
The  civil  government  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island'' 
was  that  of  a  purest  democracy ;  and,  in  all  spiritual 


Rhode 
Island. 


^1 


i 


lu 


^i 


38  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  i.  378,  379. 
^^  This  name  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  words  Rood 
Eylaudt,  which  the  Dutch  gave  to  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
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matters,  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  that  entire  liberty 
of  conscience  which  Williams  had  always  advocated. 
But,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  authority  of  Neal  and 
Cotton  Mather,  we  must  believe  that  the  experiment 
failed ;  for  the  one  asserts,  that,  '  proceeding  from  one 
whimzy  to  another,  they  soon  crumbled  to  pieces, 
every  one  following  his  own  fancy,  till  at  last  religion 
itself  grew  into  contempt,  and  the  public  worship  of 
God  was  generally  neglected  ;'  and  the  other,  quoting 
a  similar  description  from  his  namesake  Cotton,  re- 
lates that  the  '  separate  Church  (if  it  may  be  called  a 
Church)  which  separated  with  Mr.  Williams,  first 
broke  into  a  division  about  a  small  occasion  (as  I  have 
heard),  and  then  broke  forth  into  Anabaptism,  and 
then  into  Antibaptism  and  Eamilism,  and  now,  finally, 
into  no  church  at  all  ^".' 

AVith  such  testimonies  before  me,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  exaggerated  the  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise 
in  which  Bancroft  has  spoken  of  Eoger  AVilliams. 
Tet,  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  memory. 
For  he  continued  to  exhibit  in  Ehode  Island,  through- 
out a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  same  self- 
denying  and  generous  spirit,  which  had  before  distin- 
guished him ;  relieving  the  distressed,  sheltering  the 
persecuted,  even  when  they  had  been  his  own  perse- 
cutors ;  striving  still  to  maintain  with  the  Colony,  from 
which  he  had  been  banished,  a  friendly  intercourse; 
and  seeking  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Indian?.  The  celebrated  leader  of  the  Antinomian 
party,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 


redness  of  the  foliage  in  autumn.     Moulton's  New  York,  quoted 
in  Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections,  iii.  22. 

^0  Bancroft,  i.  380 ;  Neal,  i.  143;  Mather's  Magnalia,  B.  vii.  9. 
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presently,  found  in  Rhode  Island  a  temporary  asylum 
from  her  enemies,  and  in  Williams,  one  who  sympa- 
thized with  her  extravagancies ;  but,  from  the  fearful 
errors  introduced  soon  afterwards  by  Gorton,  another 
religious  enthusiast,  even  Williams  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  shrink.  In  1643,  Williams  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  to  procure 
for  them  a  Charter;  and,  through  the  assistance  of 
Yane,  succeeded  in  obtaining  one,  under  the  name  of 
*  The  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  in  Nara- 
gansett  Bay.'  From  the  confederacy  entered  into  at 
that  time  by  the  other  Colonies  of  New  England,  for 
their  mutual  defence,  Rhode  Island  was  excluded,  on 
account  of  the  apprehension  still  entertained  of  the 
dangerous  tenets  of  its  inhabitants.  But  this  exclu- 
sion only  led  them  to  cultivate,  with  renewed  assiduity 
and  success,  the  friendship  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
from  whom  they  obtained  fresh  grants  of  territory ; 
and  to  establish,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  democracy,  a 
government  for  themselves.  Their  government  was 
suspended  for  a  short  time,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
but  was  soon  resumed,  and  continued  until  the  Resto- 
ration ;  when,  after  some  delay,  another  Charter  was 
granted,  which,  with  slight  alteration,  has  been  the 
foundation  of  the  government  of  its  people  ever  since". 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  Remarkable 
may  here,  by  anticipation,  be  especially 
noticed  for  their  tolerant  character.  A 
like  spirit,  indeed,  will  be  seen  hereafter 
to  distinguish  many  of  the  documents, 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  our  Colonies  under 
Charles   II.,  and    a    remarkable    contrast    be   found 

*»  Neal,  i.  148;  Chalmers,  l?!. 
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therein  to  the  condemning  rigour  of  many  enactments 
which,  at  the  same  time,  were  recorded  in  our  Statute 
Books  at  home.  But,  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  is  the  spirit  of  tolerant  benevolence  so  pure  as 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Charter.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  fame  of  Roger  Williams  had  stimulated  the  rulers 
of  England  to  imitate  his  generous  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  best  prove  the  largeness  and  equity 
of  the  privileges  conferred : 

'  Being;  willing  to  encourage  the  hopeful  undertaking,  and  to 
secure  [the  inhabitants]  in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all 
their  civil  and  religious  rights,  appertaining  to  them,  as  our  loving 
subjects;  and  to  preserve  unto  them  that  Mberty,  in  the  true 
Christian  faith  and  worshi})  of  God,  which  they  have  sought  with 
so  much  travel,  and  with  peaceable  minds,  and  loyal  subjection  to 
our  royal  progenitors  and  ourselves,  to  enjoy  ;  and  because  some  of 
the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  Colony,  cannot,  in  their 
private  opinions,  conform  to  the  public  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  liturgy,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
take  or  subscribe  the  oaths  and  articles  made  and  established  in 
that  behalf;  and  for  that  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  remote  dis- 
tances of  those  places,  will  (as  we  hope)  be  no  breach  of  the  unity 
and  uniformity  established  in  this  nation  :  Have  thought  fit,  and  do 
hereby  publish,  grant,  ordain,  and  declare,  That  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  no  person  within  the  said  Colony,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question  for  any  differences  in  matters  of  reUgion,  and  do 
not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  our  said  Colony  ;  but  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  liave  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own 
judgements  and  consciences,  in  matters  of  religious  concernment, 
throughout  the  land  hereafter  mentioned,  they  behaving  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  licentiousness 
and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  and  outward  disturbance  of 
others  *^' 


*2  Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections,  iii.  24'6. 
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Among  the  many  persons  wlio  found  in  r^^e  Antino- 
Ehode  Island  a  place  of  safety  frotn  tlie  J.';'^^;;[i^*'"' 
storms  of  persecution,  which  were  provoked 
by  their  own  wilful  violence,  I  have  mentioned  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  She  had  emigrated,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Massachusetts  from  Lincolnshire;  and,  being,  as 
Cotton  Mather  relates",  '  a  gentlewoman  of  an  haughty 
carriage,  busie  spirit,  competent  wit,  and  a  voluble 
tongue,'  speedily  distinguished  herself,  amid  the  enthu- 
siasts who  abounded  in  the  province,  by  advocating 
the  wildest  tenets  of  Antinomianistn.  Whatsoever 
share  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  might  hitherto  have 
been  regarded,  as  their  own  undoubted  privilege,  by 
the  founders  of  Plymouth,  or  Salem,  or  Boston,  those 
claims,  she  now  told  them,  in  the  most  distinct  terms, 
were  a  delusion.  The  Colony  was  involved  in  grossest 
darkness ;  and  no  favour  from  the  Almighty  could  be 
hoped  for,  until  a  thorough  and  entire  change  were 
efl'ected.  Its  rules  of  Church-membership,  she  asserted, 
were  worse  than  futile.  No  holiness  of  life  could  be 
regarded  as  the  index  of  a  title  to  salvation.  Salvation 
depended  solely  upon  the  irrespective  decrees  of  eternal 
election  ;  and  the  abiding  force  of  such  decrees,  —an 
assurance  of  which  was  said  to  be  conveyed,  by  imme- 
diate inspiration,  to  the  individuals  whom  they  con- 
cerned,—superseded  the  necessity  of  any  other  obli- 
gation, in  consequence  of  the  favour  which  such 
opinions  met  with  from  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
the  words  of  Cotton  and  other  pious  Clergy,  whose 
ministrations  had  long  been  received  with  reverence 
and  aftection,  were  Lnighed  to  scorn.  Mrs.  Huich- 
Mrs.  Hutchuison,  and  her  brother,  Wheel-      llerbrotiier, 

*^  Magnalia,  B.  vii.  p.  18. 
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Wright,  were  deemed  the  sole  oracles  of 
wisdom  and  truth.  Harry  Vane  the 
younger,  who  had  emigrated  to  New  England  a  short 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  these  div'.sions,  and 
been  elected  Governor  of  the  Colony,  was  suspected 
of  sympathy  "w-ith  these  leaders  of  the  Antinomian 
party ;  and,  failing  to  be  re-elected  Governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  suspicion,  returned  homo.  i3ut  all 
the  elements  of  religious  discord  were  left  behind 
him  in  active  operation.  It  was  no  question  of  ab- 
stract argument  which  was  at  issue ;.  no  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  of  which  the  influence  might  have 
been  confined  only  to  the  pulpits,  or  houses,  in  which 
they  were  expressed ;  but,  at  every  turn,  some  practical 
evil  or  other  was  found  to  arise  out  of  these  fierce  dis- 
putes. The  very  Serjeants  of  the  Governor  hesitated 
to  take  up  their  halberds  and  march  before  him,  be- 
cause they  feared  to  recognise  ther€>in  *  the  covenant 
of  works ;'  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  soldiers  were 
slow  to  obey  their  officers,  and  go  ouL  and  oppose  some 
hostile  Indian  tribes,  at  a  time  when  thev  were  threaten- 
ing  seriously  the  safety  of  the  province. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1637,  a  synod  of 
deputies  from  the  several  congregations  of  New  England, 
with  their  ministers,  was  convened,  to  consider  the  eighty- 
two  propositions  which  had  been  drawn  up,  as  embody- 
ing all  the  objectionable  doctrines  of  the  Autinomians ; 
and  an  unanimous  sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed 
against  them.  But  the  mischievous  leaven  continued  to 
spread,  and  did  not  cease,  until  severer  measures  were 
resorted  to ;  and  the  banishment  of  Wheelwright  and 
others  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
herself  Wheelwright,  we  have  seen,  fled  to  New 
Hampshire ;  but,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  renounced 
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his  errors,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  his  mhiisterial 
duties,  which  he  successfully  carried  on,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  at  Hampton.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after 
tarrying  for  a  while  in  Khode  Island,  removed,  with 
her  family,  into  one  ot  the  Hutch  Plantations,  where 
she  and  they  were  murdered  by  the  Indians^*. 

Massachusetts  was  disturbed  afterwards  by  many 
other  religious  divisions,  of  which  those  caused  by  the 
Anabaptists  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  but  we  have 
no  space  here  to  enumerate  them.  The  fearful  history 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  growing  energies  of  Massachusetts 
were  soon  extended  to  another  quarter. 
A  band  of  her  people  set  out,  with  leave  of  the  Greneral 
Court,  in  quest  of  fresh  places  of  settlement,  along  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  and  established  them- 
selves on  its  western  bank,  in  1085-G.  But,  before 
their  arrival,  other  parties  from  England  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  a  share  of  the  same  territory.  The 
Plymouth  Council  had  granted  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1630,  the  land  extendijig  from  Nara- 
gansett  river  for  forty  leagues,  towards  the  south- 
west, and,  within  that  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  South  Sea;  and  that  nobleman,  in  the  following 
year,  had  made  it  over  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord 
Brook,  and  others  *\     These  proprietors,  in  their  turn, 

**  Neal,  i.  1C6— 178, 

*•"  Among  the  Patentees  mentioned  in  this  document,  the  names 
of  John  Pym  and  John  Hampden  occur,  a  fact  confirmatory  of  what 
I  have  said  (Vol.  i  p.  399)  respecting  the  interest  which  they  and 
their  political  friends  took  in  the  New  England  settlements,  and  the 
consequent  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  story  which  has  been 
told  respecting  their  intended  departure  to  that  country,  and  their 
forced  detention  at  home. 
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sold  portions  of  tlu»  land  to  Georgo  Fonwick ;  and  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  John  Winthrop,  tixed  a  settle- 
ment at  the  month  of  the  Connecticut,  and  built  there 
a  fort,  called  after  the  names  of  two  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors of  whom  he  had  purchased  it,  Saybrook.  The 
collision  which  might  ha^  e  arisen  from  the  arrival  of 
these  tv\'o  different  bands  of  settlers,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  t(irritory,  was  avoided  by  the  retirement 
of  Fenwick,  and  the  sale  of  his  lands  to  the  Massachu- 
setts enugrants  '".  But  the  title,  which  they  thought 
thus  to  secure  to  themselves,  was,  after  all,  invalid ; 
for  the  land,  made  over  to  Saye  and  Brooke,  and  sold 
by  them  to  Fenwick,  had  been  assigned,  in  10Ii5,  by 
the  Plymouth  Council  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ■". 
The  settlers  lived,  therefore,  as  they  best  could,  under 
a  self-framed  form  of  government,  for  which  Church- 
membership  was  not  required  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification,  as  it  had  been  in  Massachusetts.  But, 
feeling  the  very  questionable  character  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  Charter  which 
conferred  u[)on  them  most  ample  privileges,  and  was 
silent  with  respect  to  religious  rights  ^^ 

Other  parties,  from  England  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  the  guidance  of  Hooker 
and  various  ministers,  whose  names  are  distinguished 


*«  Hazard,  i.  318;  Neal,  i.  148;  Holmes,  i.  233. 

*7  Story's  Commentaries,  i.  ^2 ^  See  also  'General  History  of 
Connecticut.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province,'  1781,  pp.  9 — 31 ; 
and  Chalmers,  288. 

**  Story's  Commentaries,  i.  T-i  ;  Holmes,  i.  318.  This  Charter, 
it  is  said,  only  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  the 
authority  of  a  legal  corporation,  and  did  not  convey  a  title  to  the 
lands.  Moreover,  the  title  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
had  never  been  forfeited.     General  History  of  Connecticut,  ut  sup. 
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in  tlie  annals  of  American  history,  soon  followed  tlio 
first  settlers  in  Connecticut ;  and,  in  1G3S,  the  settle- 
ment of  New    Haven  was  formed,  under  Davenport 
ai.d  Eaton.    They,  and  their  followers,  came  out  direct 
from  England,  without  authority  from  the  Patentees, 
an  1  settled  upon  the   shores  of  the   territory  lying 
south-west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  between  it  and 
the   Hudson.     Their  laws  closely  resembled  those  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  Churches  were  all  formed 
upon  the  model  of  tlie  Independents.     In  course  of 
time,  the  Planters  of  this  Colony  stretched  across  the 
Bay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Long  Island,     In  some  cases,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
lands,  both  in  Connecticut   and   New   Haven,  were 
purchased  of  the  Indian  Sachems ;  but  a  writer,  to 
whom   I  have  referred  more  than  once,  asserts  that 
the  Sachems,  to  whom  the  land  originally  belonged, 
had  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  English  settlers ;  and 
that  the  plea  of  purchase  was  fraudulently  advanced. 
*  Possession  begun  in  usurpation,'  he  continues,  *  is  the 
best  title  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  ever  had,  or 
can  set  up,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  hold  the 
lands  by  an  heavenly  grant,  as  the  Israelites  did  those 
of  Canaan.'     And  this  plea,  he  relates,  was  urged  by 
Thomas  Peters,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugh,  by 
Hooker,  and  by  Davenport,  the  chief  ministers,  to 
whom  the  people  of  these  settlements  looked  up  for 
guidance.     *  The  heathen,'  it  was  argued,  '  are  driven 
out,  and  we  have  their  lands  in  possession ;  they  were 
numerous,  and  we  are  few ;  therefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  this  great  work,  to  give  His  beloved  rest  *" ! ' 

*^  Neal,  i.  152  ;  History  of  Connecticut,  ut  sup. 
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ThiPequod  Wliotlirp  Hijoli  ubHiirfl  ijiul  impiouH  pleas 

war.  were  gnnely  maintained  or  not,  it  '\»  cer- 

tain that  ill  lU)  quarter  did  the  ag<j^re8Mi()iiM  (  f  Piii^hHli- 
iiien  aj.,'ain8t  the  natives  asMunie  a  more  definite  cha- 
racter than  against  tliose  in  this  region.  The  tribe  of 
Pequod  Indians,  the  most  numerous  and  formi(hible  of 
any,  lived  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  now  called  tlie 
Thames,  twelve  miles  eastward  of  the  Connecticut. 
Charges  had  been  brought  against  them,  some  years 
before,  ol'  having  murdered  the  crew  of  an  English 
trading  vessel,  which  had  visited  their  shores;  but  from 
these  they  seem  to  have  sufficiently  cleared  themselves, 
by  pleading  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  As  time 
passed  on,  fresh  outrages,  provoked,  doubtless,  by  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  white  man,  were  alleged  against 
them.  The  Pequods,  in  their  danger,  made  alliance 
with  the  Naragansett  Indians,  from  whom  petty  jealou- 
sies and  quarrels  had  hitlierto  kept  them  disunited. 
But  this  alliance  was  speedily  dissolved,  through  the 
address  and  courage  of  Roger  Williams.  The  Pequods, 
thereupon,  had  to  bear,  single-handed,  the  assault  soon 
made  upon  them  by  their  English  neighbours.  Ani- 
mated by  the  exhortations  and  prayers  of  their  minis- 
ters, and  determined  to  crush  at  once  all  danger  which 
hung  over  them  from  the  Indians,  the  English,  amount- 
ing to  not  a  hundred  men,  attacked  the  enemy,  who 
were  behind  their  rusli  palisades  in  far  superior  num- 
bers. As  long  as  the  combat  was  carried  on  hand  to 
hand,  victory  was  with  the  more  numerous ,  but  the 
English  leader  suddenly  cast  a  burning  brand  among 
the  Indian  wigwams.  The  flames  then  drove  them 
forth,  a  helpless  prey  for  the  English  marksmen ;  and 
six  hundred  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  thus 
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p(n'ished  upon  that  spot.     The  soldierti  of  Connecticut 
followed  up  the  victory  ;  fresh  forces  from  iMassachu- 
'-"tt'^  joined  th'Mn  ;  and  afterwards,  to  use  tlie  words  of 
Bancroft,  whose  tone  of  complaceu<T  in  dewcriiiiug  this 
war  of  extermination,  seems  never  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  thought  of  its  questionable  character, '  the  rcMnnants 
of  the  Pecpiods  were  pursued  into  their  hiding  places; 
every  wigwam  was  burned,  every  settlement  was  broken 
up,  every  corn  field  laid  waste.    Sassacus,  their  Sachem, 
was  nnirdered  by  the  Mohawks,  to  whom  he  had  fled 
for  protection.    The  few  that  survivcui,  about  two  hun- 
dred, surrendering  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by   the 
English,  or  incorj)orated  among  the  Mohegans  and  the 
Naragansetta.     There  remained  not   a  sannup  nor  a 
squaw,  not  a  warrior  nor  child,  of  th(^  Pecpiod  name. 
A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family  of  man  '".' 
The  danger,  thus  re})elled  by  the  joint      colonies  of 
efl[brts  of  JVew  England  emigrants,  was  not      uuili  ulllttd, 
over.     Other  Indian  tribes   looked    upon      '"  "'*^- 
their  movements  with  jealousy  and  alai-m,  and  might, 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  assail  tliem  ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Dutch  or  French 
might  resent  the  encroachments  which  the  settlers  of 
Connecticut    and    New    Haven   had    been   gradually 
making  upon  lands  which  they  regarded  as  their  own. 
Massachusetts    therefore   proposed,  in    1688,  to   the 
Colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
that  they  should  unite  for  their  general  defence ;  which 
they  did  in  1648.     New   Hampshire  and  Maine  were 
not  permitted  to  join  them,  because  their  feelings  were 
not  deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  own ;  and 
the  application  of  Providence  and  E-hode  Island  to  be 

"  Bancroft,  i.  401,  402. 
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admitted  into  the  confederacy  was  likewise  rejected, 
because  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  Union,  therefore,  was 
limited  only  to  the  four  already  mentioned.  They 
gave  to  themselves  henceforward  the  title  of  'The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England ;'  each  retaining  its 
own  local  jurisdiction  and  privileges ;  whilst  to  magis- 
trates, annually  chosen,  was  entrusted  the  management 
of  all  affairs  which  concerned  the  Union  generally.  ISTo 
conlirmation  of  these  proceedings  was  sought  for,  or 
obtained,  from  home.  On  the  other  hand,  no  opposi- 
tion to  them,  either  then,  or  for  many  years  afterwards, 
was  manifested  in  that  quarter.  Neither  the  Long 
Parliament,  nor  the  Protector,  nor  Charles  II.,  made 
any  effort  to  dissolve  the  Union.  It  continued  in  full 
force,  until  the  final  abolition  of  all  the  Charters  of  the 
Colonies  which  composed  it  *'. 


5'  Chalmers,  177-  292  ;  B::.iCroft,  i,  420;  Hazard,  ii.  passim. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONTINUATIO]!f  OF  THE  HISTOTIY  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND COLONIES,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
EEIGN  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH. 

A.D.    1625—1660-1. 

Whilst  the  deliberations  were  in  progress 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  an- 
other work  had  been  designed  and  begun  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  demands  our  warmest  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration,— the    institution   of   Harvard   College.      The 
resolution,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  that  work,  and  the 
history  of  the  elForts  made  to  accomplish  it,  form  the 
brightest  page  in  the  early  annals  of  New  England. 
The  formation  and  growth  of  such  institutions  are  not 
ordinarilv  found  in  infant  settlements.     But,  in  the 
present  instance,  a  period  of  ten  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  marked  by  the  first  few  huts  built  at 
Salem.     Her  tt^rritorial  possessions  were  still  limited 
to  a  few  milc=^  of  sea-coast,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high-sounding  titles  of  the  Charter,  were  held  only  by 
a  precarious  tenure.     Scarcely  five  thousand  families 
were  yet  congregated  along  her  shores.     Even  food, 
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and  shelter,  and  raiment  were  not  to  be  obtained,  save 
by  hard  toil  and  ujiremitting  care.  Tlie  Indian  foe 
^Yas  ever  watching  them  withont,  and  wild  fanaticism 
weakening  their  strength  within.  Yet,  at  such  a  time, 
amid  difhculties  so  many  and  urgent,  the  General 
Court  resolved  to  appropriate,  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  or  college,  the  sum  of  £400 ;  '  equal,' 
it  is  said,  '  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  Colony.'  The 
village  of  Newtown,  about  three  miles  west  of  Boston, 
was  the  spot  chosen  by  them  for  its  site ;  and,  holding 
still  in  grateful  recollection  the  ancient  Universities 
of  their  native  land,  and  aspiring  to  emulate  their  fame, 
they  changed  the  name  of  the  village  for  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

But  another  name  was  justly  conferred  upon  the 
Institution  which  was  to  arise  in  the  new  town  of 
Cambndge ;  for,  in  1638,  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Court,  and  before  any 
definite  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  it  into  etfect, 
John  Harvard,  a  Clergyman  who  had  arrived  from 
England, —  having  been  silenced  there  for  Noncon- 
formity,— died,  and  bequeathed  to  the  future  College 
the  half  of  his  entire  property,  and  all  his  library. 
All  lanks  of  men  joined  eagerly  in  the  promotion  of  a 
work,  towards  which  Harvard  had  thus  led  the  way, 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  free-will  otferings  of 
money  or  of  goods ;  and  so  far  succeeded  in  their 
efforts,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1G40,  the  first  President, 
Henry  Dunster,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice. 
Of  him,  or  of  his  successor  in  the  same  office,  Chauncy, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  in  this  place  as 
they  deserve  \     Tlie  record  of  their  zeal  and  piety, 

^  Upon  the  death  of  Chauncy,  the  Presidentship  is  said  by  Orme 
to  have  been  oH'ered  to  the  celebrated  John  Owen  in  England,  and 
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their  learning  and  diligence,  their  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, must  be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  those  writers 
who  have  faithfully  traced  the  progress  of  this  Institu- 
tion, from  the  struggles  of  its  first  origin,  to  the  height 
of  its  present  greatness  ^  I  will  only  add,  that,  m  the 
early  Charters  for  the  government  of  Harvard  College, 
no  trace  occurs  of  the  rigorous  and  exclusive  spirit 
which  so  strongly  distinguished,  in  matters  both  spi- 
ritual and  civil,  the  other  ordinances  and  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Tiiat  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  indeed, 
was  neither  withdrawn,  nor  intended  to  be  withdrawn, 
is  evident  from  the  course  pursued  afterwards  by 
Increase  Mather,  when  he  was  President.  Never- 
theless, to  meet  with  any  one  document,  in  the  early 
annals  of  New  England,  not  marred  and  blotted  by 
the  decrees  of  spiritual  tyranny,  is  a  fact  which  de- 
mands thankful  acknowledgment. 

"We  may  here  notice  the  care  manifested 
generally   by   the    early  settlers  in  New 
England,  for   the   education   of  their  youth.     Thus, 
among  the  laws  passed  in  1642,  it  is  ordered,  that 

*  None  of  tlie  brethren  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their 
families,  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much 
learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue.' 


Education. 


declined  ;  but  Holmes  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  report.  Com- 
pare Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  2G5,  and  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  321,  note. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  in  166.'i,  Endicott  wrote  to  Owen, 
in  the  name  of  the  General  Court,  inviting  him  to  succeed  to  the 
vacant  office  of  pastor  in  the  first  Congregational  church  established 
in  Boston.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  Owen  had  thoughts  of  accept- 
ing this  invitation,  but  was  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  increasing 
difficulties  in  America ;  and  by  others,  that  he  was  stopped  by  an 
order  of  the  Court,  after  some  of  his  property  had  been  actually 
embarked,     lb.  230 — 21^2,  and  Holmes,  ut  sup. 

2  Tiie  history  of  Harvard  University  by  Peirce  and  Josiah  Quiney. 
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And,  again,  in  1647, 


*  To  |he  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our 
forefathers,'  it  is  ordered  'that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint 
one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read  ;  and  when  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar  school ;  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University^.' 


Hugh 
Peters 


In  tlie  year  1635,  when  the  tide  of 
Puritan  emigration  was  at  its  height,  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters  arrived  in  Massachusetts. 
The  story  of  his  life,  according  to  some  authorities, 
had  been  disgraced  by  acts  which  ill  accorded  with  the 
zeal  which  he  now  professed  for  religion.  The  irregu- 
larities of  his  youthful  days,  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  had  been  followed,  it  is  said,  by  his 
appearance  as  an  actor  upon  the  stage  of  a  public 
theatre.  After  this,  having  obtained  admission  into 
Holy  Orders,  and  being  appointed  Lecturer  of  St. 
Sepulchre's,  London,  he  was  prosecuted  upon  a  charge 
of  adultery ;  and,  flying  to  Kotterdam,  became  joint 
pastor  of  an  English  congregation  in  that  city. 
His  ministry  Salem  was  the  next  scene  of  his  rainis- 
at  Salem.  terial  duties  ;   and  there,  the  New  Eng- 

land historians  represent  his  career  in  terms  which, 
if  they  are  borne  out  by  facts,  must  lead  to  the  con- 


'  Laws  quoted  by  Bancroft,  i.  458.  Story,  noticing  this  last  law, 
in  his  Commentaries,  i.  fjl,  adds,  that  it  '  has,  in  substance,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  times ;  and  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  circumstance  to  give  that  peculiar  character  to  the  in- 
habitants and  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  she,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  New  England  States,  indulges  an  honest,  and 
not  unreasonable  pride.* 
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elusion,  that,  either  the  report  of  his  former  evil  life 
is  untrue,  or,  else,  that  a  change  was  wrought  in  his 
whole  character,  such   as  the  world  has  very  rarely 
witnessed.     Neal,  for  instance,  inserts  his  name  in 
the  list  of  those  seventy-seven  Puritan  Ministers,  who 
had  been  in  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
fled  to  North  America  ;  having,  as  ho  says,  '  a  better 
share   of  learning  than  most  of  their  neighbouring 
Clergy  at  that  tune  ;  men  of  great  sobriety  and  virtue, 
plain,  serious,  affectionate  Preachers,  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and' 
taking  *  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  a  reforma- 
tion  of  manners   in   their   several    parishes.'     And, 
although  he  relates  afterwards  of  Peters,  that,  upon 
his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  made  a  great  figure 
under  the  Protectorship,  and  '  meddling  too  much  in 
State  affairs,  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon, 
and  executed  with  the  King's  Judges   in  the  year 
1660;'    yet  he  adds   nothing  which    can      conflicting 
lead  the  reader  to  suspect  the  existence      Respecting" 
of  any  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  malice      ^™- 
with  which  Peters  has  been   charged.     Grahame,  a 
modern  authority,  speaks  also  of  Peters  as  one  '  who 
united  an  enterprising  genius  with  the  warmest  devo- 
tion to  the   interests  of  religion   and  liberty;'    and 
asserts  that  '  he  not  only  discharged  his  sacred  func- 
tions with  zeal  and  advantage,  but  roused  the  planters 
to  new  courses  of  useful  industry,  and  encouraged 
them  by  his  own  successful  example ;'  and,  that,  when 
he  returned  to   the  Mother  country,  'his   race  re- 
mained in  the  land  which  had  been  thus  highly  in- 
debted to  his  virtue  *.'   Such  testimonies  are  perplexing 


*  Neal,  i.  195—199;  Grahame,  i.  230. 
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enough  to  any  one  who,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  turns  his  attention  to  other  quarters,  and  finds 
the  same  man  described  by  Clarendon  as  the  *  ungodly 
confessor,'  who  attended  the  Hothams  to  the  scaffold ; 
by  South,  as  a  '  wretch,'  and  a  '  reproach  and  scandal 
to  Christianity ;'  and  by  Burnet,  as  '  an  enthusiastical 
buffoon  preacher,  though  a  very  vicious  man,  who  had 
been  of  great  use  to  Cromwell,  and  outrageous  in 
pressing  the  King's  death  with  the  cruelty  and  rude- 
ness of  an  inquisitor ;'  and  had  '  neither  the  honesty 
to  repent  of  those  acts  which  brought  him  to  a 
violent  death,  'nor  the  strength  of  mind  to  suffer  for' 
them  with  that  resolution  which  distinguished  his 
companions  \  The  probability  is,  that, — being,  to 
use  the  words  of  Bancroft,  a  man  whose  '  fanaticism ' 
was  that  '  of  an  ill-balanced  mind,  mastered  by  great 
ideas,  which  it  impt^rfectly  comprehended ;'  and,  as  is 
even  admitted  further  by  Harris  his  biographer,  who 
writes  with  an  evident  bias  in  his  favour,  being 
'  weak,  ignorant,  and  zealous,  a  proper  tool  for  am- 
bitious, artful  men  to  make  use  ofV — he  was  often 
carried  away  to  extremes  which  truth  and  holiness 
must  alike  condemn;  and  these  excesses  have  been 
made  to  appear  yet  more  hideous,  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  by  men  whom  he  once  oppressed, 
and  who,  in  their  turn,  regained  the  mastery.     That 


*  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  v.  1J)0;  South,  iv.  222;  Burnet's  Own 
Times,  i.  290.  The  account  in  Burnet  and  South  of  Peters'  con- 
duct upon  the  scaffold,  it  should  be  observed,  is  totally  at  variance 
with  that  which  appears  to  be  the  more  authentic  report  of  his 
execution  in  Howell's  State  Trials. 

6  Bancroft,  ii.  .'^2 ;  Harris's  Works,  i.  xxxix.  Ed.  1«14.  The 
other  references  to  Harris  in  this  work  have  been  to  the  edition  of 
1758. 
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he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  cruel  and  bloody 
scenes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  King's  death, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  And,  if  Evelyn  has  recorded 
in  his  Diary,  a  few  days  before  that  event,  that  he 
'  heard  the  rebell  Peiers  incite  the  rebell  powers  met 
in  the  Painted  Chamber  to  destroy  his  Ma'y ','  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  in  what  colours  such  a  man  would 
be  described  by  the  many  who,  sharing  neither  the 
gentleness  nor  wisdom  of  Evelyn's  spirit,  shared  yet 
his  sympathies  with  the  King's  cause.  If  Burke  also, 
in  a  later  day,  could  cite  the  language  of  Peters,  as  an 
example  of  the  mischief  produced  by  men  wlio  bring 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God  the  worst  passions  of 
secular  politics,  and  could  animadvert,  in  a  tone  of 
commiseration  and  regret,  upon  the  impiety  with 
which,  beholding  the  downfall  of  Royalty,  he  had 
dared  to  repeat  the  Nunc  dimittis  of  devout  and  aged 
Simeon,  we  may  well  understand  to  what  extremities 
of  indigiuition  other  men  might  be  hurried,  who  trea- 
sured up  in  their  memories  the  sayings  of  this  same 
man,  and  reviewed  them  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
philosophic  statesman  ^  The  sacredness  of  his  pro- 
fession, they  would  regard,  as  stamping  a  deeper 
brand  of  infamy  upon  every  act  and  word  of  his 
which  oifered  violence  to  it.  Upon  tlie  Chaplain  and 
the  companion  of  Cromwell,  would  fall  the  heaviest 
burden  of  that  odium  which  made  both  the  person 
and  office  of  the  Protector  so  abominable  in  the  eyes 


W' 


'  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ii.  3. 

8  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  Works,  v. 
40.  ^2.  Tt  is  evident,  from  the  last  of  these  passages,  that  the 
case  of  Peters  was  regarded  with  compassion  by  Burke.  '  They 
dealt  (he  says)  at  the  Restoration,  perhaps,  too  hardly  with  this 
poor  good  man.' 
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of  the  great  mass  of  the  Royaliats.  His  v;it  would 
be  called  buffoonery ;  his  zeal,  hypocrisy  ;  his  quick- 
ness, cruelty ;  and,  whilst  coarse  and  vulgar  satii-ists 
held  him  up  to  ridicule",  his  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner  would  be  looked  upon,  by 
those  who  with  a  calmer  spirit  contemplated  it,  as  a 
punishment  righteously  inflicted  upon  not  the  least 
guilty  of  the  Regicides.  Yet  it  is  only  justice  to  the 
memo  of  Peters  to  observe,  that,  in  the  testimony 
which  he  left  with  his  daughter,  entitled  '  A  dying 
Father's  last  legacy  to  an  only  child,'  he  has  solemnly 
denied  the  accusations  brought  against  him ;  and, 
although  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf 
cannot  be  received  as  proof  of  innocence,  yet  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  him  upon  the  other  subjects  there 
treated  of,  exhibits  the  most  touching  evidences  of  an 
earnest,  affectionate,  and  pious  spirit. 

I  call  attention  to  one  passage  in  the 
above  treatise,  because  it  is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  the  grateful  and  kindly  feelings  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  bitterness  of  those  sad  times, 
were  still  cherished  and  expressed  by  a  Puritan 
towards  a  Bishop  of  our  Church.  Speaking  to  his 
daughter  of  the  colonisation  of  New  England,  Hugh 
Peters  distinctly  states  that  his  '  friend  Mr.  White 
of  Dorchester,  and  Bishop  Lake,  occasioned,  yea, 
founded  that  work,  and  much  in  reference  to  the 
Indians,  of  which  (he  says)  we  did  not  fail  to  at- 
tempt, with  good  success  to  many  of  their  souls.' 
And  then,  referring  her  to  a  Sermon  of  Bishop  Lake 
for  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  adds  that  that  prelate 
had  '  profest   to  Mr.  White,  that  he  himself  would 


Bishop  Lake. 


Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  iii.  53. 
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have  gone  with  them  but  for  his  fige  ''.'  The  Sermon 
in  question  will  bo  found  in  the  folio  copy  of  the 
Bishop's  works,  published  in  1629.  Tt  His  remark 
was  preacheu,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked ",  before  Charles  I.  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  a  Fast  Day,  July  2, 
1625.  Its  text  is  1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  and 
the  following  passage,  towards  the  conclusion,  shows 
the  feeling  with  which  Lake  regarded  the  duties  con- 
sequent upon  the  growing  relations  of  England  with 
other  countries ; 

*  Neither  is  it  enough  for  vs  to  make  much  of  it  [the  possession 
of  Christian  truth]  for  our  own  good,  but  also  wee  should  propagato 
it  to  others.     And  here  let  me  tell  you,  that  there  lieth  a  great 
guilt  vpon  Christian  States,  and  this  amongst  the  rest,  that  they 
haue  not  been  carefull  to  bring  them  that  sit  in  darknesse  and  in 
the  ;^hadow  of  death  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  participation  of 
the  Gospel.     Much  traueUing  to  the   Indies,  East  and  West,  but 
wherefore  ?     Some  go  to  possesse  themselues  of  the  lands  of  the 
intidels,  but  most  by  commerce,  if  by  commerce,  to  grow  richer  by 
their  goods.     But  where  is  the  Prince  or  State  that  pitieJh  their 
soules,  and  without  any  worldly  respect  endeauours  the  gaining  of 
them  unto  God  ?  some  show  we  make,  but  it  is  but  a  poore  one ; 
for  it  is  but  Trapfpyor,  an  accessorie  to  our  worldly  desire  ;  tpyov 
it  is  not,   it   is   not   our   primarie  intention.     Whereas  Christ's 
method  is,  Matt.  vi.  33,  "  First  seeke  ye  the  kingdome  of  God,  and 
then  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."     You  shall  fare  the 
better  for  it  in  your  worldly  estate.      If  the  Apostles  and  Apo- 
stolicke  men  had  afl'ected  our  saluation  no  more,  we  might  have 
continued  till  this  day  puch  as  sometimes  we  were,  barbarous  sub- 
jects of  the  prince  of  darknesse. 

'  Those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  boast  of  their  better  zeale  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  their  owne  histories  show  that  ambition  and 


'<>  A  dying  Father's,  &c.  ut  sup.   101.     The   same  notice  of 
Bishop  Lake  occurs  in  Francis's  Life  of  Eliot.     Amer.  Biog.  v.  36» 
"  See  Vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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covetnusiiesse  huue  boene  the  most  predominant  affections  that  hauo 
swayed  their  endeauours,  and  they  ham;  with  detestabU;  cruelty 
made  their  way  to  those  worldly  ends,  and  instead  of  sauing  souies 
have  destroyed  milHons  of  persons.  We  shouhl  take  another 
course  for  their  eonuersion,  yea,  tl»e  same  that  was  taken  for  ours ; 
and  if  wee  doe,  it  is  to  he  hoped  God  will  continue  vs  his  people, 
and  adde  daily  to  his  Church  such  as  shal  be  saued  ''.' 


His  life  and 
character. 


The  Bishop  of  our  Church,  who  thus 
gave  utterance  to  those  words,  is  one  who 
deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  memory.  lie  was 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  rrincii)al  Secretary  of 
State  under  James  th«^  First.  Educated  at  Win- 
chester and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  elected,  first,  a  Fellow  of  the  former 
College,  and,  next,  Warden  of  the  latter.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed,  in  succession,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  Deanery  of  Worcester ;  and,  in  1610, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  '  In  all 
theae  places  of  honour  and  employment,'  Wood  states 
that  *  he  carried  himself  the  same  in  mind  and  person, 
showing  by  his  constancy  that  his  virtues  were  virtues 
indeed ;  in  all  kind  of  which,  whether  natural,  moral, 
theological,  personal,  or  pastoral,  he  was  eminent, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  examples  of  his  time.  He 
was  also  well  read  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen 
(which  made  him  one  of  the  best  preachers),  that  few 
went  beyond  him  in  his  time  '•'.'  Another  biographer 
de=?cribes  him  as  continuing  '  the  same  in  his  liotchet 
as  in  his  Scholler's  gowne  ** ;'  a  man  of  singular  holi- 


'2  Bp.  Lake's  Sermons,  &c.  Part  ii.  217. 
"  Wood's  Athenee  Oxon.,  ii.  3{)!). 

^*  Short  View  of  Bp.  Lake's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  works.     It  is 
anonymous,  but  the  author  was  Dr.  John  Harris,  elected  Warden 
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ness,  and  charity,  and  generosity ;  a  laborious  and 
fiucocssful  preacher;  yielding?  to  no  man  in  his  Urn)  of 
peace,  but  a  lover  of  truth  yet  more,  lie  dierl  in 
1G2();  and  was  succeeded  by  Laud,  at  that  time 
Bishop  ot*8t.  David's. 

That  Lake  had  no  sympjithy  witli  the 
disanectetl  ruritans,  as  some  might  ima-  jjiMKcof  hu 
gine,  who  look  only  to  his  reputed  friend- 
ship with  White  of  Dorchester,  or  to  the  terms  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Hugh  Peters,  is  evident 
from  the  high  commendation  bestowed  upon  him  by 
disciples  of  the  opposite  school.  The  testimony  of 
Wood  has  been  already  cited.  Walton,  also,  in  his 
life  of  Sanderson,  s})eaking  of  the  consecration  of 
Lake  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  describes  him  as  a  man 
who  'made  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  the 
chief  care  an'^  hole  business  of  his  life.'  Fuller, 
too,  relates  that  Ijake  was  elevated  to  that  office, 
'  not  so  mnch  by  the  power  of  his  Brother  (Secretary 
to  King  James),  as  his  own  desert ;  as  one  whose 
piety  may  be  justly  exemplary  to  all  of  his  order  '^' 
Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  in  liis  own 
published  works,  particularly,  his  ten  Sermons  preached 
on  particular  occasions,  and  published  in  a  separate 
A^olume.  The  language  of  his  last  Will  gives  further 
confirmation  of  it ;  for  there  he  says, 

*  1  desire  to  end  my  life  iu  that  faith,  which  is  now  established  in 


of  Winchester  in  16.30.  He  shared  not  the  s.ime  feelings  in  Churcli 
matters  with  the  prelate  whose  charm;ter  he  so  much  admired  ;  but, 
siding  with  the  Presbyterians,  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  so  held  his  Wardenship  until  his  death  in  1668. 
Wood's  Athtn.  Oxon.,  iii.  455. 

•'  Walton's   Lives,   p.  280 ;    Fuller's  Church  History,  B.  xi. 
p.  126. 
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the  Clmrcli  of  Knglaiul,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  and  have  been,  by 
God's  bl(!S8inf^,  well  nigh  thirty  years  a  Preacher ;  and  my  soul's 
unfeigned  desire  is,  that  it  n>ay  ever  flourish  and  fructify  in  this 
kingdom,  and  in  all  his  Majestie's  Dominion,  and  from  thence  be 
propagated  to  other  countries  which  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  whether  intidels  or  heretics  "'.' 


RcflectioriB 
on  his  ex- 
ample. 


It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  tliis  dying 
expression  of  his  love  for  the  ('luirch  of 
England,  the  good  Bishop  should  have 
had  her  still  present  to  his  mind,  bearing  that  very 
aspect  in  which  he  rejoiced  so  much  t>  contemplate 
her,  namely,  as  an  instrument  to  propagate,  among 
the  countries  of  the  heathen,  the  blessed  truths  of 
which  she  is  the  witness  and  keeper.  It  shows  that 
his  last  thoughts  and  prayers  were  still  directed 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  mission,  in  which  he 
was  so  anxious,  had  it  been  [jossible,  to  have  borne  a 
part  in  his  own  person,  and  so  strenuous  in  urging 
upon  others  who  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 
That  his  prayers  should  have  been  hindered,  and  the 
work,  which  he  thus  desired  to  forward,  marred,  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  grievous  contentions,  to  which 
such  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  is  a  fact 
which  casts  a  deeper  shade  of  sorrow  over  these 
humiliating  records.  The  strength,  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  with  concentrated 
force  upon  enterprises  which  needed  the  combined 
prayers  and  etlbrts  of  all,  was  utterly  wasted  by 
disunion.  The  rulers  of  our  Zion,  through  their 
severity,  had  driven  out  some  of  her  holiest  children 
from  her  borders ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  so 
blinded  with  indignation  against  the  persons  of  their 


"  Short  View,  &c.  ut  sup. 
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1,  were  so 


oppressors,  as  to  triumph  in  the  overthrow  of  all 
jiuthority  which  of  right  belonged  to  their  office". 
Meanwhile,  the  truth  was  neglected  more  and  more, 
as  the  unhappy  strife  went  on;  and  none  of  thoae 
acts  of  charity,  which  it  was  her  high  prerogative  to 
have  exercised  among  the  inhabitants  of  heathen 
lands,  were  for  a  long  time  attempted  by  her  pro- 
fessed disciples  who  resorted  to  New  England. 

The  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  emi-      conduct  of 
grants  had  declared  the  principal  end  of     Jlnltiljy 
their  Plantation  to  be  the  wiiniiug  and  in-      «>»»•*♦  to- 

'^  wardn  the 

citing  '  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  Indians. 
knowledge  and  obt^dience  of  the  only  true  (lod  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  (^^hristian  faith.'  And, 
upon  their  arrival,  th(>y  so  far  recognised  the  duty  as 
to  insert  the  following  words  in  the  Covenant  drawn 
up  and  subscribed  by  them  at  Salem : 

'  Wo  bind  ourselvfts  to  study  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in 
all  trul  a  and  peace ;  both  in  regard  of  those  that  are  within  or 
without ;  no  way  slighting  our  sister  churches,  but  using  their 
counsel,  as  need  shall  be  ;  not  laying  a  stnmbling-block  before  any, 
no,  not  the  Indiana,  whose  good  ive  desire  to  promote ;  and  so  to 
converse,  as  we  may  avoid  the  v(Ty  appearance  of  evil '".' 

The  device  also  upon  the  seal  of  the  Colony  was  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  with  a  label  at  his  mouth,  contain- 

^^  Few  passages  are  to  be  found  in  which  this  hatred  of  Puritans 
against  the  Epis<;opal  Order  is  expressed  in  more  awful  terms,  than 
in  Bradford's  MS.  history  of  Plymouth  Colony,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  Governor.  The  bitterness  of  his  rancour  upon  hearing  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Bishops,  is  only  equalled  by  the  falseness  of  his 
prophecy  that  they  should  never  be  restored.  Prince's  Annals  of 
New  England  are  chiefly  compiled  from  this  MS.,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

'8  Magnalia,  B.  i.  p.  18. 
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ing  the  words  "  Come  over,  and  help  us ''."  But  the 
early  acts  of  the  Colonists  of  New  Plymouth  betokened 
not  an  answer  to  this  prayer.  Massasoit,  the  most 
powerful  Sachem  of  the  Indian  tribes,  upon  whose 
territory  they  first  settled,  had  performed  many  offices 
of  kindness ;  and  not  only  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  but  acknowledged  allegiance  to  King 
James,  and  granted  unto  the  Planters  such  lands 
as  they  required.  Other  chieftains  followed  his  ex- 
ample :  and  thus,  a  favourable  and  early  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  Eaglish  of  extending  to  the  In- 
dians the  benefit  which  they  professed  themselves  so 
desirous  to  give.  But, — not  to  dwell  now  upon  the 
obvious  fact,  that  they  could  only  have  gained  such 
concessions  from  the  native  Sachems,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance  or  of  their  necessities, — 
the  early  annals  of  New  England  are  w^holly  silent  in 
rp^gard  of  any  systematic  efforts  made  by  her  people 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  its  Aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants. In  many  instances,  alarm  and  suspicion  were 
awakened  against  them ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Weymouth  settlement,  open  quarrels  and  blood- 
shed ensued.  The  English  were  quick  to  observe  and 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  act,  upon  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  which  portended  danger;  and  dexterous  in 
explaining  to  them,  by  like  symbols,  their  own  deter- 
mination to  retaliate.  Thus,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
in  their  Plantations  from  the  chief  of  the  Naragansett 
tribe,  with  a  bundle  of  arrov^s  wrapped  up  in  a  snake's 
skin, — a  token,  it  was  said,  of  war, — they  forthwith 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  sent  it,  by 

^^  Life  of  Eliot.  Amer.  Biog.  v.  37,  note.  The  same  device, 
with  a  sliglit  alteration,  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  Seal  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
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returning  some  powder  and  ball  tied  up  in  the  same 
snake's  skin.  But  we  hear  not  of  any  avowed  and 
formal  efforts,  at  this  time,  to  make  known,  either  by 
word  or  sign,  unto  the  Indians  the  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ '".  The  two  or  three  instances  which  are 
reported  of  the  conversion  of  individual  natives,  it  is 
admitted,  '  were  incidental  cases,'  and  '  not  resultuig 
from  systematic  efforts  on  the  parts  of  the  Pilgrim 
'fathers.'  '0  that  you  had  converted  some,  before 
you  killed  any,'  writes  Robinson,  their  former  pastor 
at  Leyden,  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Eliot  tries  to  vindicate  the  first  settlers  in  New 
England  from  the  censure  which  the  expression  of  such 
a  Avish  cast  'pon  them,  by  pleading  their  necessities 
and  ignorance  of  the  Indian  character  ^^  Doubtless, 
these  causes  may  have  had  their  influence.  But  he 
has  omitted  to  refer  to  others,  which  are  distinctly 
enumerated  by  Lechford,  and  show  that  the  early 
neglect  of  the  Indians  by  the  Puritan  emigrants  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  avowed 
principles. 

'There  hath  not  been,'  he  says, — writing  in  16*41, — 'any  sent 
forth  by  any  church  to  learne  the  natives'  language,  or  to  instruct 
them  in  the  religion.  First,  because  they  say  they  have  not  to  do 
with  them  being  without,  unlesse  they  come  to  heare  and  learn 
English.  Secondly,  some  say  out  of  Rev.  xv.  8,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  nation  more  can  be  converted,  till  the  calling  of  the  Jews  ; 
"  till  the  seven  plagues  finished  none  was  able  to  enter  in  the 
temple,"  that  is,  the  Christian  Church;  and  the  "seventh  viall" 
is  not  yet  poured  forth,  and  God  knowes  when  it  will  bee.  Thirdly, 
because  all  churches  among  them  are  equall,  and  all  officers  equall ; 
and  so,  betweene  them,  nothing  is  done  that  way.  They  must  all 
therefore  equally  bear  the  blame ;  for  indeede  I  can  humbly  conceive, 
that,  by  their  principles,  no  nation  can  or  could  ever  be  converted. 
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Therefore,  if  so,'  he  shrewdly  asks,  *  by  their  principles  how  can 
any  nation  be  governed  ^^  ?' 

Eliot, '  the  ^  brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  New 

Apostle  of        England  now  claims  our  attention;  that 

the  Indians.'  f  ,  «    t    i 

which  records  the  piety  and  zeal  of  John 
Eliot,  'the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.'  Most  cheerfully 
do  I  award  to  him  this  honoured  title.  My  regret 
that  such  a  man  was  separated,  by  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  from  the  Church  in  whose  bosom 
he  was  nurtured,  shall  not  prevent  me  from  acknow- 
ledging, with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  course  of 
his  arduous  and  successful  labours.  Born  at  Nasing, 
in  Essex,  in  1(>04,  of  parents  whose  watchful  piety  was 
the  instrument  through  which,  he  relates,  his  'first 
years  were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  the  word, 
and  prayer,'  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  practised  himself  in  those  intellectual 
exercises,  and  gained  those  stores  of  learning,  which 
paved  the  way  for  his  subsequent  career.  He  was 
early  associated  with  the  Nonconformists ;  and  his 
intinmcv  with  Hooker,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  of  that  body  in  New  England, 
— whose  friendship  he  had  acquired  by  assisting  him 
in  the  duties  of  a  school  which  he  once  conducted  at 
Little  Baddow, — led  him  to  repair  to  that  same  region. 
That  he  had  entered  into  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church 
of  Enirland  before  he  left  home,  is  evident  from  the 
insertion  of  his  name  in  the  list  given  by  Neal  of  the 
emigrant  Clergy,  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  On 
his  arrival  at  Boston,  in  1631,  he  is  described  as  *a 
well-qualified  minister,'  and  'preacher,'  and,  on  that 
account,  was  called  to  undertake  those  duties  in  a 


'-  Lechford's  Plain  Dealing,  21. 
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Church  in  that  place,  which  Governor  Winthrop  and 
two  other  laymen  were  then  discharging,  in  the  absence 
of  Wilson,  its  pastor.  In  the  following  year,  Eliot 
removed  to  Eoxbury,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
and  friends  had  settled,  with  whom  he  had  before 
promised  to  enter  into  the  relation  of  pastor,  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  might  arrive.  His  marriage  took 
place  that  same  year. 

The  most  prominent  public  acts  recorded  of  Eliot, 
during  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life,  were,  first,  his 
unwelcome  censure  of  a  treaty  made  by  the  rulers  of 
New  England  with  the  Pequod  Indians ;  and,  next,  his 
exposure  of  the  mischief  that  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Antinomian  tenets  by  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son.    Meanwhile,  he  was  calmly,  yet  diligently,  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  great  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians,  by  learning  their  language. 
He  devoted  two  years  to  this  object ;  "irm-      His  mode  of 
ing  first  of  all, — through  the  medium  of     [h^JirTa^n- 
oral  communication  with  an  Indian  servant      e^age. 
who  knew  a  little  of  the  English  language, — an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  strange,  uncouth  words,  which 
have  no  affinity  with  or  derivation  from  any  known 
European  tongue,  and,  according  to  the  quaint  descrip- 
tion of  Cotton  Mather,  appear  to  have  '  been  growing 
ever  since  Babel  unto  the  dimensions  to  which  they 
are  now  extended ;'  then,  singling  out  some  noun,  or 
verb,  and  pursuing  it  through  all  its  variations,  until 
he  arrived  at  certain  general  rules,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison and  analysis  of  which  ho  was  enabled,  several 
years  afterwards,  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  the  Indian 
language.     '  Pray  era  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  will  do  any  thing,*  are  the  words  of  pious  ac- 
knowledgment  which   he   wrote   at    the   end   of  his 
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grammar,  when  he  had  finished  it ;  and^  with  this  un- 
questioning trust  in  a  strength  mightier  than  his  own, 
Eliot  set  out,  in  1646,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Indians  ". 

His  first  attempt  to  '  bridle,  restrain,  and  civilise ' 
the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury,  was 
not  successful.     '  They  gave  no  heed  to  it,'  he  relates, 
*but  were  weary,  and  rather  despised  what  I  said.' 
But,  afterwards  hearing  that  some  of  them  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  '  to  be  all  one  with  Englishmen,'  he 
told  them  that  this  unity  would  be  effected,  if  they 
would  pray  and  serve  God  as  the  English  did,  and 
labour  also  like  them.     He  offered  to  '  come  to  their 
wigwams,  and  teach  them,  and  their  wives  and  children,' 
the  means  through  which  this  could  be  done,  if  they 
were  willing  to  hear  him ;  and,  having  received  their 
consent,  'from  that  day  forward,'  had  'not  failed  to 
doe  what  he  could  for  their  welfare^*.'    The  Indians  of 
Noonanetum,  in  whose  land  Newton  and  Watertown 
are  now  built,  were  the  first  whom  Eliot 
visited;  and  the  text  of  his  first  Sermon 
was  that  appropriate  passage  of  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  9,  10),  w^hich  relates  the  command 
given  unto  the  Prophet  to  bid  the  wind  breathe  upon 
the  dry  bones  of  the  valley.    The  Sermon  was  preached 
in  the  wigwam  of  an  influential  Indian,  named  Waban, 
or  "VVaubon,  which  is  also  the  Indian  word  for  '  wind.' 
And,  although  Eliot  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
application  of  the  meaning  of  this  name  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  text,  yet  the  singular  coincidence  was 

2'  Magnalia,  B.  iii,  19.3. 

^'  Eliot's  Letter  to  Shephard,  con'ained  in  a  tract  publisheil  by 
the  latter  in  10*48,  and  entitled  *  The  clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel 
breaking  forth  upon  the  Indians,'  &c.  p.  17. 
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remarked  by  some  of  the  Indians,  'into  wliora  this 
their  Waban  first  breathed  encouragement '  to  embrace 
Christianity  ".    He  describes  his  usual  exercise  among 
the  Indians  as  directed  to  four  main  points,  besides 
that   of  prayer,  namely,  catechising,  preaching,  cen- 
suring them,  and  answering  their  questions.    With  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  these,  he  states,  that  the  Indian 
children  and  youth  were  expert,  being   able   to   say 
readily  all  that  he  had  taught  them  respecting  the 
commandments,  the  creation,  the  foil,  the  redemption 
by  Christ ;  and  that  even  the  aged  people,  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  truths  which  they  heard,  were 
enabled  to  teach  them  to  their  children  at  home.     In 
his  preaching,  he  tells  us  that  he  studied  '  all  plaiu- 
uesse  and  brevity,'  and  that  '  many  were  very  atten- 
tive.'   The  office  of  censor  was  discharcred  bv  him  with 
strictness,  and  yet  with  such  tenderness  as  to  melt  the 
offender,  upon  some  occasions,  even  into  tears.     But 
the  particulars,  detailed  by  Eliot,  of  the  various  in- 
stances in  w^hich  the  hearts    if  his  Indian   disciples 
were  thus  touched,  as  well  as  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  fourth  division  of  his  allotted  exercise  among  them, 
namely,  the  answers  returned  by  him  to  the  questions 
which  they  asked, — although  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction,— it  is  impossible  to  place  here  before  the 
reader  in  a  condensed  form.     In  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  various  Tracts  by  Eliot,  INIayhew, 
Winslow,  Shephard,   and  Whitfield,  upon   the   same 
subject,  they  will  be  found  related  at  length 


26 


25  lb.  33. 

^•^  The  above  Tracts  are  contained,  in  their  original  form,  iu 
Bishop  Kennett's  Collection,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  (Jospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  and  have  also 
lately  been  republished  by  the  Massachusetts'  Historical  Society. 
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Besides  all  this,  Eliot  taught  the  Indians  agriculture, 
and  various  kinds  of  handicraft,  supplying  the  men 
with  spades,  and  mattocks,  and  crows  of  iron,  jind  the 
women  with  spinning  wheels,  which  each  were  willing 
to  employ.  Habits  of  industry  were  thus  created 
among  them;  and  the  Indians  were  seen  not  only 
bringing  fruit,  and  fish,  and  venison,  and  implements 
of  their  own  manufacture  to  the  English  markets,  but 
also  joining  with  English  labourers  in  the  work  of  hay- 
time  and  harvest.  These  were  but  the  beginnings  of 
an  orderly  and  civilized  mode  of  life,  which  Eliot 
thankfully  acknowledged  as  the  earnest  of  better 
things.  '  Old  boughs,'  to  use  his  own  words,  '  must 
be  bent  a  little  at  once ;  if  we  can  set  the  young  twigs 
in  a  better  bent,  it  will  bee  God's  mercy.' 
.  ^  ,  Whilst  we  thus  notice  the  commence- 

And  also 

among  iiis         mcut  and  progress  of  Eliot's  labours  amone: 

countrymen.  ,-,....  ,      , 

the  Indians,  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
his  zeal  for  his  own  people  at  Koxbury,  and  for  his 
countrymen  in  the  neighbouring  Plantations,  seems  to 
have  been  quickened  all  the  more.  Cotton  Mather,  for 
example,  speaking  of  the  efforts  which  Eliot  made  to 
promote  the  eftectual  instruction  of  his  flock,  states, 
that 


*  A  grammar  school  he  would  always  have  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed to  him,  whatever  it  cost  him;  and  he  importuned  all  other 
places  to  have  the  like.  I  can't  forget,'  he  adds,  '  tne  ardour  with 
which  I  once  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
us  might  be  prevented  ;  I  say,  with  what  fervour  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose,  "  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us ! 
that  our  schools  may  flourish  !  that  every  member  of  this  assembly 
may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
town  where  he  lives,  that,  before  we  may  die,  we  may  be  so  happy 
as  to  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the 
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country."  God  so  blessed  his  endeavours,'  continues  Mather, 
*  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  without  a  free  school  in  the 
town  ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing,  which  has  made  me 
almost  put  the  title  of  Schola  Illustris  upon  that  little  nursery ; 
that  is,  that  Roxbury  has  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the 
college,  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or.  if 
I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  New  England.  From  the 
spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have  run  a  large  number  of 
the  streams,  which  have  made  glad  this  whole  city  of  God  =*'.' 

Of  the  sympathy  und  assistance   which  Eliot  re- 
ceived from  home,  especially  that  manifested  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  them,  I  will  speak  hereafter.     At 
present,  looking  only  to  the  course  of  his 
own  personal  ministrations  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  American  continent,  the  fiict  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  amid  many  encouraging  signs  of  suc- 
cess, he  had  to  encounter  oftentimes  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  some  for  whose  welfare  he  thus  diligently 
and  affectionately  laboured.     The  chief  cause  of  this 
opposition  was  the  open  warfare  which,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Eliot  necessarily  pro- 
claimed  against   the    superstitious    practices   of   the 
Indian  powaws.     These  men,  by  the  charms  and  in- 
cantations  which   tli^y  pretended  to   exercise,  main- 
tained a  strange  dominion  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
many  of  their  countrymen,  who  believed  that  they  had 
power  to  drive  away,  or  retain,  diseases ;  that  they 
held  intimate  communion  with  the  invisible  world  of 
spirits ;  and  that  the  weapons  of  the  most  formidable 
foes  fell  harmless  beneath  their  influence.    The  Indian 
Sachems  had  been,  of  course,  not  slow  to  make  such 
agency  an  instrument  to  promote  their  own  ambitious 
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or  cruel  purposes ;  and,  since  Chriacianity  demon- 
strated the  whole  scheme  to  be  a  shameful  fraud,  and 
all  the  frantic  howlings  and  dancings  wherewith  the 
people  invoked  its  protection,  to  be  the  expression  only 
of  itile  and  superstitious  fears,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
thi*i/  this  exposure  would  provoke  the  wrath  alike  of 
the  craftsmen  whose  trade  it  endangered,  of  the  rulers 
whose  power  it  controul.ed,  and  of  the  people  whose 
weakness  it  condemned.  This  result  was  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  ill  treatment  which  '  the  praying  Indians,' 
as  they  were  called,  met  with  from  many  of  theii 
brethren,  and  in  the  threats  of  personal  violence  de- 
nounced against  Eliot  himself.  But  Eliot,  nothing 
daunted,  strove  the  more  earnestly  to  gather  his  disci- 
ples together  into  a  safe  habitation  of  their  own ;  and, 
in  1651,  removed  them  from  Noonanetum,  the  first 
scene  of  his  labours,  to  a  spot  upon  the  banks  of 
Charles  Kiver,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Boston ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
called,  in  the  Indian  language,  Natick,  or  '  a  place  of 
hills '': 

Eliot  framed  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  settlement  a  form  of  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  that  proposed  by 
Jethro  unto  Moses  for  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xviii. 
13 — 26),  by  which  the  whole  people  were  divided  into 
portions  of  tens,  and  fifties,  and  hundreds ;  and  rulers, 
elected  by  themselves,  were  set  over  each.  Solemn 
religious  services  marked  the  first  institution  of  this 
government  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  Endicott,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  AVilson,  one  of  its 
chief  pastor's,  came  over  to  Natick,  and  satisf.ed  them- 
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selves  of  the  succeas  which  thus  far  had  attended  Eliot's 
design.    They  surveyed  the  bridge  built  by  the  Indians 
over  the  river ;  the  houses,  fast  rising  up  beneath  their 
hands  in  the  three  streets  marked  out  ah»iig  its  banks ; 
and  the  various  evidences  of  ingenuity  and  labour, 
displayed  in  the  articles  of  their  manufacture.     They 
heard,  too,  the  Indian  schoolmaster  read,  line  bv  line, 
a  psalm  which  Eliot  translated,  and  which  was  sung 
by  the  men  and  women  who  were  present ;  and  Eliot 
himself  pray,  and  preach,  and  catechise  in  the  Indian 
language.    They  carefully  examined  all  the  plans  which 
he  had  still  in  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of 
his  people ;  and  returned  to  Boston,  full  of  wonder 
and  hope  at  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  work  continued  to  spread.     Other  towns  were  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  '  the  praying  Indians  ;'  and, 
among  the  young  men  who  had  been  trained  under 
Ehot's  own  superintendence,  some  were  already  found 
fit  to  be  selected  by  him  for  the  discharge  of  missionary 
duties  among  their  brethren.     But  the  work  did  not 
thus  go  forward,  without  experiencing  many  checks 
and  hindrances.     Sometimes,  imputations  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  English  were  falsely  cast  upon  *  the  praying 
Indians ;'  at  other  times,  the  misconduct  of  individual 
members  of  their  body  laid  upon  them  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  real  reproach ;  and,  when  tidings  of  the  latter 
reached  England,  they  gave  a  specious  pretext  to  the 
many  who,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
are  glad  enough  to  find,  in  alleged  failure  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprises,  an  excuse  for  their  own  refusal  to 
co-operate.     Hence,  Eliot  was  led  to  exercise  a  more 
than  ordinary  circumspection,  before  he  brought  his 
disciples  into  that  form  of  religious  organisation  which 
he  thought  the  best ;  and,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
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1660,  that  ho  nilmitted  the  Indiana  of  Natick  into 
what  waa  called  Church-covenant. 

The  limits  prcHcribed  to  myselt'  in  this  chapter  might 
here  lead  me  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  sequel 
of  Eliot's  career.  J^ut,  as  this  would  be  obviously  an 
inconvenient  course,  1  will  now  place  it  before  the 
reader,  as  briefly  as  1  can;  observing  only  that  the 
period  of  the  Kestoration,  to  which  the  story  of  his 
life  has  now  brought  me,  is  one  of  the  very  few  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Eliot  seems  to  have  received,  or 
„,  ,,.  to  have  deserved,  any  public  censure.  It 
tion  of  The      ^as  provoked  by  his  publication  of  a  work, 

Clinsiiaii  ,  •^  *  _   "^^ 

coiiiiiMm-  entitled  '  The    Christian   Commonwealth,' 

which  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  de- 
clared to  be  full  of  the  most  pernicious  principles 
towards  all  established  governments,  especially  the 
government  established  in  their  native  country.  They 
were  most  desirous,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  pro- 
pitiate, at  this  momei;.'-,  the  favour  of  the  restored 
Monarch ;  and  from  this  cause,  probably,  were  led  to 
pass  a  more  stringent  censure  upon  Eliot's  treatise 
than  they  would  have  otherwise  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  done.  Indeed,  his  biographer  represents  the 
disapproval  of  the  work  was  an  act  '  of  state  policy ;' 
and  says,  that,  '  had  it  been  received  in  New  England 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Eepublicans,  it  would 
have  probably  incurred  no  censure.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  lilliot  publicly  retracted  the 
work  which  had  provoked  such  grave  censure ;  offered 
no  defence  of  the  expressions  or  sentiments  to  which 
objection  had  been  taken  ;  and  expressed  himself  ready 
to  maintain  principles  the  very  opposite  of  those  im- 
puted to  him  therein. 
His  trari'iia-  His  great  work  of  tran^^lating  the  Holy 
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Scriptures  into  the  Indian  language  had 
long  occupied  hin  time  and  thoughts ;  but 
the  prospect  of  its  publication  was,  for 
many  years,  too  far  removed  to  admit  the  hope  of  being 
realised.  It  seemed  as  if  all  tlui  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  which  Eliot  could  leave  behind  him, 
was  to  be  limited  to  tho«e  passages  whicrh,  by  frequent 
oral  repetition,  he  had  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Indians.  But,  at  length,  the  Society  for  th.^  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  resolved  to 
undertake  the  expenae  of  printing  the  New  Testament. 
The  types,  and  press,  and  other  materials,  having  been 
sent  out  from  England  to  America,  the  work  was  forth- 
with begun  in  that  country,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Eliot,  and  completed  soon  after  the  Restoration. 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  confirmation  by 
Charles  of  the  Society's  Charter,  the  printing  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  begun.  In  1663,  the  whole  work 
was  completed ;  and  a  Catechism,  and  the  Psalms  in 
Indian  verse,  were  added.  The  edition  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  copies ;  and  assistance  is 
reported  to  have  been  expected  from,  and  probably  was 
given  by,  Sion  College.  But  the  great  and 
aniiDating  spirit  at  home,  by  which  energy 
was  communicated  to  this  and  other  kin- 
dred works,  at  this  time,  was  Robert  Boyle ;  and  his 
correspondence  with  Eliot,  upon  the  subjects  dear  to 
both  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  facts  which 
we  are  permitted  to  contemplate  in  an  age  so  unhap- 
pily corspicuous  for  its  religious  feuds. 

In  1080,  a  second  edition  of  the  Indian 
New  Testament  was  printed ;  and  a  second 
of  the  Old,  in  1685.     These  were  the  last ;  for  the 
language  is  now  extinct.     It  is,  indeed,  as  the  biogra- 
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pher  of  Eliot  rernarks,  'a  thought  full  of  niolancholy 
intoreMt,  that  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
may  no  lon«i;(.»r  be  couMidered  on  the  roll  of  living  men.' 
Had  this  thought  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
translator,  it  might  have  relaxed  the  strength  of  his 
zeal,  and  east  a  shade  over  the  hopes  of  his  declining 
years.  But,  hibouring  as  he  did  for  the  men  among 
whom  he  lived,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  falter  or 
grow  weary.  In  1(U>4!  he  publislied  an  Iiulian  trans- 
lation of  Jinxter's  *  Call  to  the  Unconverted ;'  and,  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  an  English  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  Again,  in  1085,  when  he  was  past  hia 
eighty-first  year,  he  published  an  Indian  translation 
of  Boyle's  '  Practice  of  Piety ;'  and,  three  years  later 
still,  in  a  letter  to  Boyle,  Eliot  requests  him  to  assist 
the  printing  of  two  other  small  tracts,  which  he  had 
translated  some  years  before.  The  course  of  such 
studies  had  naturally  led  Eliot  to  draw  up,  in  a  formal 
shape,  the  rules  and  observations  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make  for  his  own  use ;  and,  having  thus 
put  together  the  materuils  of  an  Indian  Primer,  and 
afterwards  of  an  Indian  Grammar,  he  published  them. 
The  latter  appeared  in  1660. 

His  sue-  Occupied  thus  ^au  labours,  which  he 

mscounige-  sccms  to  havc  prosecuted  with  as  much 
ments.  vigour  in  the  evening,  as  in  the  noon-day, 

of  his  long  life,  Eliot  could  reckon  up,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  alone,  not  less  than  fourteen  towns 
of  'praying  Indians,'  containing  eleven  hundred  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  Plymouth,  and  Nantucket,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  were  many  more  settlements,  under 
the  care  of  other  ministers.  The  gross  amount  of  their 
population,  including  those  before  reckoned,  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand.     The  disastrous  war 
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with  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Philip,  which  broke 
out  in  1075,  and  will  be  noticed  hen>at'ter,  gave  indeed 
a  pfrievous  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Eliot  and  his  dis- 
ciples;    and   the    spirit  of    exasperation   against   the 
Indians,  which  the  progress  of  the  war  created,  at 
times  vented  itself  even  ngainst  the  person  of  tlieir 
venerated  fatlier  in  the  faith.     But  he  swerved  not 
from  the  line  of  patient  and  wtedfast  duty.     Althougli 
the  villages  of  his  dear  people  were  u\  many  places 
destroyed,  insomuch  that,  as  he  Ktates  in  a  letter  to 
Boyle,  the  places  of  their  assembling  for  public  wor- 
ship in  Massachusetts  were  speedily  reduced  to  four; 
although  the  bonds   of  confidence  and   peace  among 
the  surviving  inhabitants  wc-re  sorely  injured,  he  still 
watched  over  them  and  comforted  them  ;  courageously 
defending  them  against  false  accusers ;  and  earnestly 
striving  to   build   up   again,  in   faith  and  hope,  the 
breaches   which    men's   violent    passions    had    made 
among  them.     When  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  much-dreaded  Philip  was  no  more,  Eliot  was 
distinguished   by  the  zeal  with  which   he  sought  to 
repress  the  cruel  practice  which  then  sprang  up  of 
selling  the  Indian  prisoners  into  slavery.     He  writes 
to  Boyle,  in  1083,  entreating  him  to  exert  his  interest 
for  the  deliverance  of  some  of  these  poor  captives, 
whom  he   heard    had  been  sent  to  Tangier,  pnd  to 
secure  to  them  the  means  of  returning  home ;  adding, 
*I  am  persuaded  that  Christ  will  at  the  great  day 
reckon  it  among  your  deeds  of  charity  done  for  his 
name's  sake.' 

And  thus,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
existence,  'the  Apostle   of  the  Indians' 
sustained,  with  undeviating  constancy,  the  duties  of 
his  high  and  holy  calling ;  and  when,  as  he  confessed, 
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the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  memory,  and 
speech  were  failing  hira,  he  could  yet  bless  God  that 
his  charity  held  out  still,  and  rather  grew  than  failed. 
He  still  preached  to  hia  disciples,  once  every  two 
months,  although  bowed  down  beneath  the  burden  of 
fourscore  and  three  years.  The  clouds  which  for  a 
time  had  hung  over  the  villages  of  his  Indian  converts 
gradually  dispersed ;  he  was  cheered  by  the  conviction 
that  his  labour  among  them  had  not  been  in  vain; 
and,  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  Boyle,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  drawing  near  his  home,  he  adds 
vhe  expression  of  his  joy,  that,  at  such  a  moment,  he 
could  take  leave  of  his  honoured  friend  with  thankful- 
ness. He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690 ;  and  the 
last  words  which  trembled  upon  his  lips,  were  re- 
peated exhortations  to  prayer,  and  the  exclamation, 
'  "Welcome,  joy  ^''l'    . 

Let  us  trust  that  words  such  as  these,  uttered  at 
such  a  moment,  by  such  a  man,  were  an  earnest  of 
the  blessing  stored  up  for  him  amid  "  the  spirits  of 
the  just  men  made  perfect,  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-boru,  which  are  written  in 
heaven"  (Heb.  xii.  23). 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  IS'ew  England,  from  which  Eliot  de- 
rived the  means  of  publishing  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Indian 
language,  was  established  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  July  27,  1649,  with  power  to 
receive  and  to  apply  monies  for  the  purposes  therein 
set  forth.  A  general  contribution  also  was  required, 
ujider  the  same  authority,  to   be   made   throughout 
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England  and  Wales ;  and  ministers  were  directed  to 
read  it  before  their   several    congregations,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  promote  by  their  offerings  the  work 
proposed.     The  Universities  issued  public  letters  to 
the   same   effect;    and,  last   of  all,   the   appeal   was 
extended  to  the  army,  beneath  whose  power,  at  that 
time,  all  other  authorities  in  the  land  bowed  down. 
From    these    several    sources,    notwithstanding    the 
miserable    condition   of  England  through   the   Civil 
War,  a  fund  of  considerable  amount  was  raised ;  and 
lands  were  also  purchased  of  the  value  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  vested  in  a  corporation, 
of  w^hich  Judge  Steele  was  the  first  president,  and 
Henry  Ashurst   its   first    treasurer.     The  revival  of 
the  Society,  by  a  new  Charter,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  Robert 
Boyle'";  and  the  difficulties  then  encountered  by  him 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  more  fully  the 
conduct  of  that  great  and  good  man.     At  present,  I 
merely  record  the  fact,  as  an  index  of  that  largeness 
of  heart  and  depth  of  sympathy,  which  united  again, 
in  one  common  work  of  piety,  those'  whom  the  divi- 
sions of  that  day  had  separated. 

The  manifestation  of  such  union  was 
rare ;  for  the  wilduess  of  religious  zeal  had 
grown  stronger  by  indulgence.  Its  im- 
patience of  controul  at  home  was  only  equalled  by 
its  determination  to  exact  entire  obedience  abroad: 
and  the  severities  of  New  England's  rule  must 
ever  form  a  prominent  feature  in  its  history.  The 
stringent  injustice  already  noticed  of  its  earliest  ptiial 
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enactments,  was  not  mitigated  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  by  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  such  penalties,  the  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land were  led  to  regard  this  vigour  as  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  religious  truth,  and  to  carry 
Exposed  in  a  ^*  *^  ^ove  painful  extremities.  The  evil 
?*N^^^E^  consequences  of  such  conduct  are  exposed 
land's  Jonas,'  and  Condemned  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
of  that  day,  entitled,  '  New  England's 
Jonas  cast  up  at  London,*  &c.  It  was  published  in 
1G47,  by  certain  parties,  whose  names  are  attached 
to  a  Petition  contained  in  it,  and  who  thereby  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. They  declared  that  Massachusetts  had  been 
planted  by  the  encouragement  given  in  the  Charter 
to  believe  that  a  similarity  of  government  with  that 
of  the  Mother  country  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
province ;  but  that  they  were  unable  to  trace  any 
such  grounds  of  agreement;  that  *an  over-greedy 
spirit  of  arbitrary  power'  was  ruling  over  all:  'the 
scale  of  justice  too  .nuch  bowed  and  unequally 
ballanced ;'  that  their  '  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,' 
were  thereby  placed  in  jeopardy ;  and  that  the  terms 
of  the  oaths  required  of  them,  were  expounded  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  those  who  imposed  them,  *  and  not 
according  to  a  due  and  unbowed  rule  of  law,  which  is 
the  true  interpreter  of  all  oaths  to  all  men,  whether 
judge  or  judged.'  They  complain  further  of  the  hard- 
ship of  that  enactment,  which  made  secular  privileges 
dependent  upon  their  arbitrary  rules  of  Church- 
membership.  Hence,  many,  they  say,  were  not  only 
'  debarred  from  all  civil  imployment,'  who  were  '  well 
qualified,'  but  were  not  permitted  *so  much  as  to 
have  any  vote  in  choosing  magistrates,  captains,  or 
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other  civil  and  military  officers  ;  notwithstanding  they 
have  here  expended  their  youth,  borne  the  burthen  of 
the  day,  wasted  much  of  their  estates  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  these  poor  plantations,  and  paid  all  assess- 
ments, taxes,  rates,  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
others.'  Again,  they  assert  that  there  were  '  divers 
sober,  righteous,  and  godly  men,  eminent  for  know- 
ledge, and  other  gracious  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no 
ways  scandalous  in  their  lives  and  conversotions, 
members  of  the  Churches  of  England,'  who  were  not 
only  '  detained  from  the  seals  of  the  covenant  of  free 
grace,'  but  '  compelled,  under  a  severe  fine,  every 
Lord's-tiay  to  appease  at  the  congregation,  and  in 
some  plices  forced  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  ministers  who  vouchsafe  not  to  take  them 
into  their  flock  ;'  that  they  were  *  not  accounted  so 
much  as  brethren,  nor  publickely  so  called ;  nor  was 
Christian  vigilance  (commanded  to  all)  any  way  exer- 
cised to  them.'  Hence,  the  Petitioners  declared  their 
belief,  that  'an  ocean  of  inconveniences'  abounded; 
*  dishonour  to  God  and  his  jrdinances,  little  profit  by 
the  ministery,  increase  of  Anabaptisra,  and  of  those 
that  totally  contemn  all  ordinances  as  vain,  fading  of 
Christian  graces,  decrease  of  brotherly  love,  heresies, 
schisms^','  &c. 

The  Quakers  in  New  England  were 
treated  with  shameful  crueltv.  The  law 
of  banishment,  passed  in  1652,  against 
what  was  called  that  '  cursed  sect,'  was  followed  by 
another,  in  1657,  which  provided  that  the  oftending 
Quaker,  should, 

'  for  the  first  offence,  if  a  male,'  have  '  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
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be  kept  at  work  in  the  House  of  Correction  'till  he  could  be  sent 
away  on  his  own  charges ;  and,  for  the  second  offence,  his  other  ear 
should  be  cut  off,  and  be  kept  in  the  House  of  Correction  as  afore- 
said ;'  and,  if  a  woman,  then  to  be  severely  whipt,  and  kept  as 
aforesaid  as  the  male  for  the  first  offence ;  and,  for  the  second,  she 
should  be  alike  used  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  every  Quaker,  he  or  she, 
that  should  a  third  time  offend,  they  should  have  their  tongues 
oored  through  with  an  hot  iron,  and  be  kept  at  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection to  work  'till  they  be  sent  away  at  their  own  charge.* 

Such  severities  only  made  those  against  whom  they 
were  enforced  more  resolute  in  suffering  them.  They 
would  rather  remain  in  prison,  than  pay  the  fees  re- 
quired of  them,  after  the  period  of  imprisonment  had 
expired.  On  one  occasion,  when  Harris,  a  Quaker 
from  Barbados,  and  two  women,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned at  Boston,  in  1658,  for  disturbing  the  public 
worship,  manifested  a  more  than  common  obstinacy, 
the  gaoler,  in  despair,  consulted  the  magistrates,  who 
ordered  him  '  to  whip  them  twice  a  week  if  they 
would  not  work,  and  the  first  time  to  add  five  stripes 
to  the  former  ten,  and  each  time  after  to  add  three 
more.'  But  Neal  confesses  that  thej  were  not  to  be 
tamed  by  these  methods  ;  and  that,  after  one  of  them 
had  been  almost  whipt  to  death,  in  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  party  was  dismissed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  charges  by  their  friends.  In  the  same 
year,  a  law  was  passed,  condemning  Quakers  to  death, 
by  a  voice  of  the  majority,  without  even  the  interven- 
tion of  a  trial  by  jury.  In  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition expressed  against  such  excessive  tyranny,  the 
trial  by  jury  was  afterwards  allowed.  Soon  after- 
wards, four  Quakers,  three  men  and  a  woman,  were 
actually  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged  in  Boston, 
by  virtue  of  this  law.  The  clamour  excited  hereby, 
not  only  in  America  bat  Europe,  against  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Massachusetts,  led  the  magistrates  to  publish 
a  declaration  in  defence  of  their  conduct.  It  is  given 
at  length  by  Neal ;  and  the  weakness  of  its  reasoning 
must  therefore  be  exposed,  as  long  as  his  History  of 
New  England  shall  be  remembered.  He  is  forced  to 
confess  that  such  conduct  '  sullied  the  glory  of  their 
former  sufferings  from  the  Bishops;  for  now  it  ap- 
peared that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  no 
better  friends  to  liberty  of  conscience  than  their 
adversaries;  and  that  the  question  between  them 
was  not,  whether  one  party  of  Christians  should  have 
power  to  oppress  another,  but  who  should  have  that 
lower.' 
With  the  Restoration,  came  a  respite      „  . 

.   .  ^  Prohibited 

from  such  atrocious  severities  in  New  border  of 
England ;  and  an  order  was  issued,  Sept. 
9,  1661,  to  Governor  Endicott,  by  Charles  II.,  forbid- 
ding him  to  proceed  any  further  in  any  proceedings 
against  Quakers,  whether  condemned  or  imprisoned ; 
and  coinmanding  him  to  send  them  to  England,  to- 
gether with  the  charges  laid  against  them,  to  the  end 
that  such  course  might  be  taken  with  them  there,  '  as 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  English  laws  ^^' 

An  Address  from  Massachusetts  to  Address  to 
Charles  was  even  then  on  its  way  to  that  King. 
England,  wliich  could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  above 
order  would  be  promptly  obeyed.  Indeed,  the  only 
subject  of  astonishment  is,  that  men  w^ho  put  their 
hands  to  such  an  Address,  if  they  really  intended  all 
that  it  imports,  should  have  hesitated  to  obey  any 
mandate  which  proceeded  from  their  Sovereign.  I 
subjoin  the  Address,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
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copied  it  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  as  a  sample  of  the  train  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage prevalent  in  that  day. 

•  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  ye  Faith,  &c. 

*  Illustrious  Sir, 

'  That  Majesty  and  Benignity  both  sat  upc  i  [the]  Throne, 
whereunto  your  Outcast  made  their  former  Address,  Witness  this 
second  Eucharistical  approach  unto  the  best  of  Kings,  who  to  other 
titles  of  Royalty  common  to  him  ^ith  other  Gods  amongst  men, 
delighteth  herein  more  peculiarly  to  con  forme  himselfe  to  the  God 
of  Gods,  in  that  hee  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  y^  affliction  of 
the  afflicted,  neither  hath  hee  hid  his  face  from  him,  but  when  hee 
cryed  hee  heard. 

*  Our  Petition  was  the  representation  of  an  Exile's  necessitys, 
this  scrii)t,  gratulatory  and  lowly,  is  the  reflexion  of  the  gracious 
rays  of  Christian  Majesty.  There  wee  besought  your  favor  by 
presenting  to  a  compassionate  eye  that  bottle  full  of  tears  shed  by 
us  in  this  Jeshimon,  here  wee  alsoe  a(;knowledge  the  efficacy  of 
Regal  influence  to  qi"ilify  these  salt  waters.  The  mission  of  ours 
was  accompany'd  with  these  Churches  sitting  in  sackcloth.  The 
reception  of  yours  was  y^  holding  forth  of  the  scepter  of  life. 

*  Wee  are  deeply  sensible  of  your  Majestie's  intimation  relating 
to  Instruments  of  Satan  acted  by  impulse  diabolical.  Venner  (not 
to  say  whence  hee  came  to  us)  went  out  from  us,  because  hee  was 
not  of  us,  God  preserve  your  Ma*y  from  all  emissaries  agitated  by 
an  infernall  spirit  \inder  what  appellation  soever  disguised.  Luther 
sometimes  wrote  to  the  Senate  of  Mulhoyson  to  beware  of  the  wolfe 
Munster. 

'  Royal  Sir,  Your  just  title  to  the  Crown  enthronizeth  you  in  our 
consciences ;  your  graciousness  in  our  aflections :  that  inspireth  unto 
Duty,  this  naturalizeth  unto  Loyalty  :  thence  wee  call  you  Lord, 
hence  a  Saviour.     Mephibosheth  ''^,  how  prejudicialy  soever  mis- 

^^  By  this  term  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  designated  the 
Colony,  in  the  first  address  which  they  sent  to  Charles  the  Second, 
intimating  thereby  that  its  condition  was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
that  of  the  lame  son  of  Jonathan.     2  Sam.  iv.  4. 
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represented,  yet  rejoiceth  that  the  King  is  come  in  peace  to  his 
owne  house.     Now  the  Lord  hath  dealt  well  with  our  Lord  the 
King,  may  New  England  under  your  Royal  protection  L  je  permitted 
still  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  this  strange  land.     It  shall  bee  noe 
griefe  of  heart  for  the  blessing  of  a  people  ready  to  perish  dayly  to 
come  upon  your  Ma'Y,  the  blessing  of  your  poor  people,  who  (not 
here  to  allege  the  innocenoy  of  our  cause,  touching  which  let  us  live 
noe  longer  than  wee  subject  ourselves  to  an  orderly  tryal  thereof) 
though  in  the  particulars  of  subscription  and  conformity  supposed 
to  bee  under  the  hallucinations  of  weak  brethren  ;  yet  crave  leave, 
with  all  humility,  to  say  whether  the  voluntary  quitting  of  our 
native  and  dearest  Country  bee  not  sufficient  to  expiate  soe  innocent 
a  mistake  (if  a  mistake)  let  God,  Angels,  y'  Majty,  ond  all  good 
men  judge. 

'  Now  hee  in  whose  hands  the  times  and  Tryals  of  the  Children 
of  men  are,  who  hath  made  your  Ma^y  remarkably  parallell  to  the 
most  eminent   of  Kings,   both  for  the  space  and  kind   of  your 
troubles,  soe  as  that  very  day  cannot  bee  excepted  wherein  they 
drove  him  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying  goe 
serve  other  Gods,  make  you  alsoe  (which  is  the  Crown  of  all)  more 
and  more  like  unto  him,  in  being  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  to 
doe  whatsoever  hee  will.     Yea,  as  the  Lord  was  with  David,  soe  let 
him  bee  with  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  make  the  throne  of 
King  Charles  the  Se(!ond  both  gre««.ter  and  better  than  the  throne  of 
king  David,  or  than  the  Throne  of  your  Royal  Progenitors.     Soe 
ghall  always  pray, 

*  Great  Sir, 

*  Your  Maj*i«s  most  humble  and  loyal  subjects, 

*  Jo.  Endicott,  Gov^, 

in  the  name  and  by  y^  order  of  ye  General  Court  of 

Massachusetts,  in  New  England. 

*  August  7,  I6GI.' 


'I 
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Language  such  as  this,  proceeding  from  a  people 
who  had  refused  to  admit  those  claims  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  they  thought  trenched,  or  were 
likely  to  trench,  upon  the  privileges  of  the  lioyai 
Charter  already  conferred  upon  them ;  and  who  had 
therefore  claimed,  and  obtained,  from  that  body  free- 
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doni  from  its  jurisdiction''*,  might  certainly  have 
justified  Charles  and  his  counsellors  in  looking  for 
more  than  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  authority 
from  his  subjects  in  Now  England.  Bancroft,  indeed, 
would  fain  escape  from  the  charge  of  Oriental  adula- 
tion, brought  against  similar  Addresses  made  to 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  in  the  year  of  the 
Eestoration,  by  alleging,  that,  whilst  their  hyper- 
bolical language  was  borrowed  from  the  manners  of 
the  East,  which  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
made  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts, 
the  spirit  which  they  breathed  is  republican.  This 
defence,  I  think,  cannot  be  admitted  as  valid,  even  if 
the  facts  upon  which  it  professes  to  rest  were  such  as 
they  are  said  to  have  been ;  since  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  the  Inspired  Volume  ought  never  to  be 
made  a  screen  to  hide  the  contradiction  between 
woTtls  and  the  sentiments  which  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  second  Address,  of 
which  a  copy  is  given  above,  even  this  excuse  must 
be  wanting";  for,  how  can  the  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism, in  any  sense,  be  said  witii  truth  to  animate 
men,  who  openly  acknowledge  that  the  King's  'just 
title  to  the  Crown  enthronizeth '  him  in  their  'con- 
sciences,' and  his  '  graciousness  in'  their  '  afiec- 
tions  ? ' 

Before  T  close  this  chapter,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  note  the  possessions  of 
other  European  powers  during  this  period 


Relations 
w.th  Euro- 
pean powers 
in  North 
Amerita, 


3»  Bancroft,  i.  440—443. 

^^  lb.  ii.  71.  t  liave  not  yet  been  able  to  find  tbe  second  Ad- 
dress, of  wliich  a  co|)y  is  given  above,  in  any  of  the  Volumes  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  although  it  is  in  Hazard,  ii.  593. 
I  have  therefore  been  the  more  anxious  to  call  attention  to  it  here. 
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in  North  America,  and  the  consequences  during  this 
resulting  therefrom  to  our  own  Colonies.  ''"'"*^" 
The  circumstances,  under  which  the  first  settlements 
made  in  Acadie  and  Canada  by  the  French,  and  by 
the  Dutch  in  Manhattan  Island,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  the  collisions  which  then  ensued  be- 
tween them  and  the  English,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  my  first  Volume.  Their  consequences  were 
seen  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  early  years  of 
Charles  I.,  in  the  same  regions.  Both  the  French 
settlements  of  Port  Koyal  and  Quebec  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  commanders  who  were  then 
ordered  to  attack  them ;  but  these,  and  the  extensive 
provinces  to  which  they  severally  belonged,  were, 
through  the  dexterous  policy  of  Richelieu,  restored  to 
France  under  the  treaty  of  1632  ^^ 

The  Dutch,  having  been  led,  in  1610,  by  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  Hudson,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
noble  river  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  con- 
ferred, a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  the  Amsterdam 
branch  of  their  West  India  Company,  an  undefined 
portion  of  North  America,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  ^  Netherlands.  In  1623,  this  terri- 
tory was,  to  a  certain  degree,  marked  out  by  the 
discoveries  made  by  their  agents,  and  embraced  the 
region  from  the  south  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  five  degrees  northward,  and  along 
the  western  shore  of  he  river  Hi'dGon.  The  per- 
manent settlement  of  Vew  York,  then  called  New 
Amsterdam,  of  which  the  foundations  had  been  before 
laid  upon  Manhattan  Island,  is  assigned  to  this  period. 
The   proverbial   industry  and   perseverance  of  these 

36  Ibid.  i.  :)34  ;  Chalmers,  93. 
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new  settlers  upon  the  American  continent,  soon 
gained  further  increase  of  territory  and  power.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  serious  checks  which  they  re- 
ceived in  their  progress  from  various  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  many  intrusions  which  disturbed  them,  as 
they  drew  near  to  the  province  of  Connecticut,  from 
the  emigrants  of  England  and  Massachusetts,  who 
were  gathering  rapidly  upon  those  shores,  the  Dutcli 
still  held  on  their  course. 

Other  competitors  from  Europe,  at  the  same  time, 
started  up  against  them,  but  without  any  permanent 
success,  upon  the  opposite  quarter  to  Connecticut. 
In  1638,  a  band  of  emigrants  from  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, established  themselves  in  Delaware  Bay,  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  from  the  natives,  on  the 
south-west  border  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Spread- 
ing themselves  on  the  western  bank  of  Delaware 
river,  over  the  province  now  called  Pennsylvania,  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  New  Sweden.  But  the  power 
of  their  Dutch  neighbours  was  too  great  for  them. 
The  help,  which  the  Swedes  might  have  received  from 
home,  had  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Gustavus  and 
Oxenstiern,  still  survived  to  keep  their  European 
rivals  in  aw^e,  was  no  longer  theirs;  and,  in  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  from  its  commencement, 
the  Colony  of  New  Sweden  surrendered  to  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  Dutch  Governor". 

From  tfiese  events  grew  up  those  jealousies  and 
disagreements  w^hich,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  led  to 
more  serious  results,  and  made  the  provinces  of  the 
North  American  continent  an  arena  for  the  repeated 
conflicts  of  European  nations. 


3?  lb.  ii.  271—297. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONDITION    OF    THE    CUUUCn    OF    ENGLiVND    AT    HOME, 
UNnJCR    THE    COMMONWEALTH    AND    CHAEILE8    II. 

A.D.  1648-9—1685-6. 


The  Com- 
monwealth. 


In  noting  the  events  which  occurred  in 
England,  during  and  after  the  period  re- 
viewed in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  need  only  trace 
so  much  of  their  general  outline  and  character  as  may 
help  us  to  perceive  their  influence  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Church  in  her  Colonies.  The  Church 
at  home  had  been  laid  prostrate,  before  Charles  I. 
fell ;  her  sanctuaries  were  mutilated,  and  laid  waste ; 
the  vessels,  used  in  her  holy  services,  polluted ;  her 
revenues,  plundered ;  her  ritual,  abolished ;  her  Clergy, 
scattered  abroad.  The  Presbyterians,  foremost  in 
working  this  ruin,  had  themselves  been  put  down  by 
a  power  stronger  than  their  own.  The  Independents, 
whom  they  had  refused  to  tolerate,  had  gained,  by 
audacity  and  cunning,  the  privileges  which  had  been 
denied  them  as  a  boon ;  but  it  was  only  to  see  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  thrust  aside  by  Cromwell  and 
by  the  army  at  his  back.  A  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  indeed,  still  lingered  on ;  and  the  reports 
of  Cromwell's  military  triumphs  were  dispatched  by 
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him  to  that  hody  as  its  delegated  officer;  hut  the 
real  authority  was  all  his  own.  This  lie  soon  proved 
it  to  be.  For  no  sooner  were  the  cruel  butcheries, 
which  marked  his  campaign,  in  Ireland,  in  1049, 
followed,  in  the  ncit  year,  by  his  victory  at  Dunbar, 
over  the  adherents  of  the  second  Charles,  there  vainly 
struggling  for  the  restoration  of  his  rights, — and  that 
victory  itself  suce(;eded,  the  same  day  twelvemonth 
(Sept.  3,  1051),  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Eoyalist 
army  at  Worcester, — than  Cromwell  returned,  brood- 
ing over  ambitious  schemes  for  the  strengthening  of 
his  power,  and  impatient  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia^ 
nient. 

Its  members  still  clung  to  life,  but  in 
vain.  The  prowess  of  the  British  fleets, 
displayed,  first,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
distant  Colonies  of  the  West,  and,  yet  more  con- 
spicuously afterwards,  by  victories  nearer  home  over 
the  formidable  armaments  of  the  Dutch,  yielded 
neither  security  nor  honour  to  the  Legislature,  under 
whose  auspices  these  and  other  national  distinctions 
were  acquired.  The  day  soon  came,  in  which,  having 
marshalled  his  armed  soldiers  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  pronounced,  with 
bitter  reproaches,  the  sentence  of  expulsion  against 
its  members ;  and,  the  Speaker,  having  been  brought 
down  from  his  chair,  and  the  '  bauble'  emblem  of 
his  authority  taken  away,  the  doors  of  the  emptied 
house  were  commanded  to  be  closed ;  and  the  Long 
Parliament  was  dismissed.  The  Assembly  of  Divines, 
also,  which  had  been  long  dwindling  into  insignificance, 
ceased  in  the  same  year  (1G53)  to  exist  \ 

1  Collier,  viii.  3(i0. 
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And  con- 
teinptudus 
irealiucnt  of 
others  by 
Cromwell. 


The  work  of  the  UHiirper  was  tlius   far  complete. 
But    inuc!     more  remained   to    be    done.     Tlie    sus- 
picious fears  of  some  of  his  supporters,  both  in  the 
army  and  out  of  it,  were  to  be  allayed ;  the  indignant 
nimonstranees  of  others  wr're  to   be  answered ;  one 
party  was  to  b(}  eajoled;  another  bribed;  a  tliird  ter- 
rified; and,  with  all  this,  the  semblance  of  a  llepublic 
was  to  bo  maintained,  and  the  course  of  legislation  to 
be  conducted    through    a    (^oinmons  House   of  Par- 
liament.    And   Cromwell    achieved    this : 
sometimes,  indeed,  not  affecting  to  con- 
ceal   his    desire    to    magnify   the    kingly 
power  which  he  possessed,  by  the  name 
and  ensigns  of  a  King ;    at   other   times,  dissolving 
Parliaments  as  arbitrarily  as  he  had  convened  them. 
Thus,  his  strange  selection,  soon  after  the  dissolution, 
of   the   Long    Parliament,    of  another    assembly   of 
political  and  religious   fanatics,  known  by  the  name 
of    the   Barebones,    or    Little    Parliament,    was    fol- 
lowed, after  a  few  months'  existence,  by  their  forced 
surrender   into    his   hands    of    the    powcT   which   he 
had  given  to  them  ;  and  this  proceeding  was,  in  its 
turn,  immediately  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Council  of  Officers,  who  solemnly  invested  Crom- 
well with  the  dignity  of  Protector.     The  Instrument 
of  government,  indeed,  under  which  he  was  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Protector,  provided  that  a  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  called  by  him  every  three  years ;  and 
that  none  was  to  be  dissolved,  until  it  had  sat  five 
months.     But  the  writs,  issued  for  the  summoning  of 
the  first  Parliament  under  this  Instrument,  expressly 
excluded  all  persons,  or  their   sons,  who  had  borne 
arms   for   the  King.     Through   another  contrivance, 
some  of  the  most  noted  Bepublicans  were  likewise 
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excluded :  and,  even  then,  a  Declaration,  engaging 
those  who  signed  it  to  a  blind  allegiance  to  Crom- 
well's authority,  was  afterwards  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  more  members  out  of  the  House, 
and  making  the  rest  more  tractable.  But,  all  in  vain. 
Cromwell  was  still  dissatisfied ;  and,  before  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  five  months  had  elapsed,  summoned 
the  members,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head,  to  the 
Painted  Chamber;  and,  addressing  them  in  a  strain 
of  invective,  which  none  but  he  could  have  uttered, 
pronounced  their  dissolution. 

Severities  Then    fol'owed    the    outbreak    of   re- 

RojlStT  sentful  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
and  Clergy.  pressed.  By  Republicans,  as  well  as 
Royalists,  such  feelings  were  speedily  manifested  ;  but 
the  might  of  the  Protector  was  mightier  than  theirs ; 
and  with  ruthless  hand  did  he  exert  it.  Ilis  Repub- 
lican opponents,  indeed,  he  was  content  only  to  con- 
quer.; they  were  dragged  neither  to  the  scalFold,  nor 
to  the  dungeon.  But  to  the  Royalists  no  such  cle- 
mency wcis  shown.  Death  was  inflicted  upon  some, 
by  the  gibbet,  or  by  the  axe ;  others  were  made  to 
share,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Barbados  and  other  foreioTi 
Plantations,  that  cruel  exile  and  slavery  to  vrhich 
many,  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Cromwell  at 
Drogheda  and  Worcester,  had  already  been  con- 
signed ;  and  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
England,  had  to  endure  every  variety  of  ignominious 
restraint.  Against  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  already  robbed  of  their  incomes,  and  driven 
from  their  Parishes,  the  decree  was  further  issued, 
and  enforced  with  severest  penalties,  that  they  should 
neither  exercise  in  any  shape  the  office  of  teacher,  nor 
preach,  nor  use,  in  public  or  in  private,  the  services 
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of  that  Church  of  which  they  were  ordained  ministers. 
An  assurance,  indeed,  was  given  at  the  close  of  this 
decree  (Oct.  4,  1655),  'that,  if  any  persons,  since 
their  ejection  or  sequestration,  have  given,  or  shall 
hereafter  give,  a  real  testimony  of  their  godliness  and 
good  affection  to  the  government'  then  existing,  *80 
much  tenderness  shall  be  used,  as  may  consist  with 
the  safety  and  good  of  the  nation.'  And  Burnet 
relatcrt,  that  Cromwell  had  'begun  in  his  latter 
years  to  be  gentler  towards  those  of  the  Church 
of  England ;'  and  that  *  they  had  their  meetings  in 
several  places  about  London  without  any  disturbance 
from  bim^' 

Archbishop  Usher  also  may  be  cited  as      Archbishop 
a  witness  to  the  same  eifect ;  for  Crom-      ^'*'"*'- 
well  sent  for  him,  treated  him  '  with  grcti  outward 
kindness  and  civility,  and  consulted  him  upon  certain 
plans  which  he  was  then  designing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Protestant  interest  at  home  and  abroad.' 
Yet,  if  the  character  of  Usher's  interviews  with  the 
Protector  be  more  closely  examined,  it  will   appeat 
that  any  show  of  favour,  which  may  have  been  ex- 
hibited towards  the  sequestered  Clergy,  was  regulated 
solely  by  motives  of  state  policy.     Usher  was  at  this 
period  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office,  in  1647,  after  his  deprivation  of  the 
authority  and  property  which  had  belonged  to  him  as 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland. 

*  During  most  of  which  sad  times,'  his  friend  and  biographer, 
Dr.  Parr,  relates,  that  he  '  kept  close  to  his  study  and  charge  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  utterly  disowning  those  usurpers  and  their  wicked 
actions  ;  and  still  comforting  the  loyal  party  (then  sufferers),  that 
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this  usurpation  would  quickly  expire,  and  that  the  King  (whose 
right  it  was)  would  return  unto  his  throne,  though  be  himself  should 
not  live  to  see  it.' 

Y/hen  those  severities,  therefore,  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  were  renewed  against  the  Clergy,  in 
1655,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  the  returning  strength  of  the  Eoyalists,  some  of 
their  chief  members  entreated  Usher  to  intercede  for 
them  with  Cromwell,  and  to  obtain  at  least  the  same 
privileges  which  were  extended  to  other  religious 
bodies.  Usher  complied  with  their  request ;  obtained 
an  interview  with  Cromwell;  and,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, received  a  promise  of  their  relief,  provided  that 
the  Clergy  refrained  from  meddling  with  his  govern- 
ment. Upon  going  a  second  time,  to  obtain  this  pro- 
mise in  writing,  he  found  Cromwell  under  the  hands 
of  his  surgeon,  who  was  dressing  a  boil  upon  his 
breast ;  and,  being  desired  to  sit  down,  Cromwell 
observed  to  him,  that,  if  the  core  of  the  boil  were  out, 
all  would  be  quickly  well.  *  I  vioubt  the  core  lies 
deeper,'  replied  the  Primate ;  '  there  is  a  core  at  the 
heart  that  must  be  taken  out,  or  else  it  will  not  be 
well.'  '  Ah  i'  said  Cromwell,  '  so  there  is  indeed ;' 
and  ciighed.  As  soon  as  the  object  of  Usher's  visit 
came  to  be  discussed,  Cromwell  said,  chat,  having 
advised  with  his  Council  upon  it,  he  found  that  the 
promised  indulgence  could  not  be  granted ;  and  so, 
civilly  dismissed  him.  Usher  went  home  to  his  cham- 
bers with  a  heavy  hea^-t ;  and  said  to  Parr  and  some 
relations  who  came  to  visit  him  there, 

'  This  false  man  hath  bro*<en  his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to 
perform  wliat  he  hath  promised.  Well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to 
glory  in  his  wickedness,  for  he  will  not  continue  long ;  the  King 
will  return ;  though  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  you  may.     The  Go- 
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vernment,  both  in  Church  and  State,  is  in  jonfusion ;  the  Papists 
are  advancing  their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  prevuntetl  ^' 

These  were  not  the  only  severities  exercised  under 
the  Protectorate.  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  or- 
dered, under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  lay-members  of  their  communion,  as  well  as  all  to 
whom  the  name  of  Cavalier  was  attached,  were  for- 
bidden to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis. To  crown  the  whole,  an  ordinance  was  pub- 
lished, exacting  the  payment  of  the  tenth  part  of  all 
estates  which  exceeded  lOOZ,  a  year,  from  those  who 
had  ever  sided  with  the  King  during  the  late  wars : 
an  act  of  tyranny,  which  lost  none  of  its  gross  cruelty 
and  injustice,  through  the  manner  in  which  it  w^as 
enforced  by  the  eleven  major-generals  among  whom 
Cromwell  had  divided  the  whole  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  mastery  complete  *. 

At  this  stage  of  Cromwell's  power,  its      ^he  vaudois 
greatness  was  as  much  felt  by  rival  na-      assisted. 
tions  abroad  as  by  his  countrymen   at   home.     The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Holland,   and  the  com- 
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'  Parr's  Life  of  Usher,  ^2—^(i.  Usher  died  a  few  months  after- 
wards at  Reigate :  and  Cromwell  paid  to  his  remains  the  honour  of 
a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Hallam  justly  describes  this  state  of  things  as  *  a  despotism, 
compared  to  which  all  the  illegal  practices  of  former  Kings,  all  that 
had  cost  Charles  his  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
For  what  was  ship-money,  a  general  burthen,  by  the  side  of  the 
present  decimation  of  a  single  class,  whose  offence  had  long  been 
expiated  by  a  composition  and  effaced  by  an  act  of  indemnity  ?  or 
were  the  excessive  punishments  of  the  star  chamber  so  odious  as  the 
capital  executions  inflicted  without  trial  by  peers,  whenever  it  suited 
the  usurper  to  erect  his  high  court  of  justice  ?  *  Const.  Hist.  11. 
341 
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mencemenu  of  a  war  with  Spain,  alike  enabled  him  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  those  distant  enterprises  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  And  the  protection, 
which  he  shewed  hi Qiself  ready  to  extend,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1656,  to  the  Vaudois,  amid  the  trials 
which  they  suifered  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  made  e\en  the  proud  Louis  of  France  inter- 
cede earnestly  with  the  Duke,  that  he  would  renew  to 
those  persecuted  Protestants  of  Piedmont  their  an- 
cient privileges,  and  grant  them  an  amnesty  of  all  the 
offences  with  which  they  had  been  charged  ^ 

But,  whilst  Cromwell  was  thus  swaying  the  desti- 
nies of  foreign  nations,  the  necessities  of  his  own 
exchequer  compelled  him  to  convene  another  Parlia- 
ment. And,  in  this,  as  in  the  former  Parliaments, 
his  determination  to  make  all  things  bend  to  his  own 
will  was  unscrupulously  exerted.  Nearly  a  hundred 
members  who  had  been  returned  were  prevented  from 
taking  their  seats,  upon  alleged  charges  of  delin- 
quency brought  against  them  by  the  Council ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  excluded  members,  a 
majority  of  the  House  was  base  enough  to  submit  to 
such  tyranny. 

Punishment  ^^  was  a  distinction  worthy  of  being 

of  Nayior.  reserved  for  such  an  assembly,  that  they 
should  have  had  solemnly  confided  to  their  considera- 
tion the  mode  in  which  James  Nayior,  a  disciple  of 
George  Fox,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Quakers, 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  for  his  alleged  disturbances 
against   the  public  peace.     The   Committee,   before 

*  Lingard,  xi.  2(11 — 267-  See  the  Letter  written  by  Milton,  in 
Cromwell's  name,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Prose  Works,  ii.  ()89, 
fol.  eel.,  and  his  yet  more  celebrated  sonnet  upon  the  same  subject. 
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whom  he  was  examined,  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
blasphemy;  and,  after  a  debate  of  eleven  days,  the 
House  saved  him,  by  a  narrow  majority,  from  the 
sentence  of  death,  only  that  he  might  be  scourged 
with  repeated  lashings,  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  be 
branued  in  his  forehead,  have  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  be  paraded  through  the 
streets  on  the  bare  back  of  a  horse  with  his  face  to 
the  tail,  £ind  then  be  cast  into  a  solitary  prison.  It 
was  meet  also  that  this  same  Parliament,  seared  bv  a 
message  of  the  Protector,  calling  upon  them  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  the  judicial  power  thus  assumed 
in  the  case  of  Naylor,  should  afterwards  have  adopted 
the  project  of  urging  upon  Cromwell  the  p^o  ect  to 
title  of  King;  and,  that  measure  failing     makerrom- 

,       ,  .        .  well  k>"g' 

at  the  last,  not  from  any  lack  of  inclina- 
tion on  his  part  or  theirs,  but  from  the  sturdy  oppo- 
sition of  his  own  officers,  should  then  have  renewed  to 
him,  with  augmented  powers,  the  office  of  Protector, 
and  confirmed  it  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  a 
second  inauguration". 

Cromwell  is  Said  to  have  designed  at 
this  time  a  Council  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  extending  and  upholding  the  Pro- 
testant religion  throughout  the  world. 
Burnet  relates  it  upon  the  authority  of  Stoupe,  who 
told  him  that  Cromwell  intended  that  this  Council 
should  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  congregation  de 
propaganda  Jide  at  Eome ;  and  that  its  establishment 
was  to  have  been  the  first  act  of  his  Kingly  office,  had 
he  assumed  it.     It  wal^  to 

'consist  of  seven  counselk rs,  and  tour  secretaries,  for  different 


H  s  design 
ia  further- 
ani-e  of  the 
Protestant 
religion. 


«  Lingard,  xi.  295,  2li«.     Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  ii.  350,  351. 
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provinces.  These  were  the  first,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Valleys  :  the  Palatinate  and  the  other  Calvinists  were  the  second  : 
Germany,  the  North,  and  Turkey  were  the  third :  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The  secretaries  were  to  have  £500 
salary  a  piece,  and  to  keep  a  correspondence  every  where,  to  know 
the  state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all  good  designs 
might  be  by  their  means  protected  and  assisted.  They  were  to 
have  a  fund  of  £10,000  a  year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emer- 
gencies, but  to  be  further  supplied  as  occasions  should  require  it. 
Chelsea  College  was  to  be  made  up  for  them,  which  was  then  an 
old  decayed  building ''.' 

How  far  Cromwell  Had  matured  this  design,  or 
prepared  the  way  for  commencing  the  operations  con- 
nected with  it,  there  are  no  means  now  left  to  deter- 
mine. But  the  bare  entertainment  of  such  a  project 
was  a  noble  thought.  Let  the  rulers  of  our  Church 
consider  if  it  be  not  their  duty  now  to  look  abroad 
upon  the  vast  possessions  of  our  Colonial  empire 
with  the  same  high  and  comprehensive  purposes,  and 
strive,  with  God's  help,  to  carry  them  onward  to  a 
glorious  issue. 

In  the  Articles  of  the  Act,  which  invested  Crom- 
well with  the  ampler  prerogatives  now  secured  to  him, 
was  one  which  provided  that  the  Parliament,  which 
was  to  be  called  once  in  a  year  at  farthest,  should 
consist  of  two  Houses.  A  direct  approx^*  .  ation  was 
herein  made  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  openly  avowed  in  the  second  session  of 
the  new  Parliament,  1657-8,  by  the  title,  which  '  the 
other  House'  then  assumed  to  itself,  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  having,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  the  mmiber  of  its  members 
those  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  former  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  were  now  protected,  by  the  above  Act, 

'  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  141. 
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from  liability  to  the  same  exclusion,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  assumed  privileges  and  titles  of  this 
newly-fashioned  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  or  mitigate  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding.  But  Crom- 
well settled  them  in  his  own  way;  and,  going  sud- 
denly to  the  House,  and  charging  the  Commons  with 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  which  then  threat- 
ened the  country,  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  both 
assemblies  ^ 

But  he,  who  had  thus  the  boldness  and      „.  ,    , 

His  death. 

the  energy  to  break  down,  for  the  fourth 
time,  the  authority  of  Parliaments,  could  neither  re- 
press the  secret  nor  open  machinations  of  the  enemies 
whom  his  despotic  acts  goaded  to  resistance,  nor  the 
daily  and  nightly  terrors  with  which  the  apprehension 
of  their  vengeance  haunted  him.     It  availed  not  that 
the  foremost  potentates  of  Europe,  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  paid  court  to  him,  bore  homage  to 
the  ability  and  success  which  distinguished  his  foreign 
policy.     At  the  moment  in  which  their  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate  his   favour  was   the   greatest,  and  Dunkirk, 
which  he  had  been  striving  for  two  years  to  obtain, 
was   placed   in    his   hands   by   the  French  monarch, 
Cromwell  was   the   most   sorely   agitated   by  public 
cares,  by  domestic  sorrows,  and  by  the  dread  of  the 
assassin's   steel.     And,   amid   the   severest  onset   of 
such  trials,  his  earthly  career  closed,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1658. 

So   passed  away  one  of  the  most  ex-      ^nd  cha- 
traordinary  men  of  that,  or  of  any  other,     ^^*^'*'^' 


.  I 


«  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  353. 
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age :  one,  whose  spirit  was  kindleL!  with  an  ardour  of 
religious  zeal,  the  sincerity  of  which  it  seems  impiety 
to  question,  and  yet  capable  of  a  dissimulation  which 
none  but  the  practised  hypocrite  could  sustain ;  who 
manifested  his  love  of  justice,  by  the  vindication  of 
right  and  the  correction  of  wrong,  and  yet  trampled 
under  foot  the   most    sacred   prerogatives,  with   the 
energy  of    a   capricious   tyrant ;    who   lifted   un   his 
country  amid  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  bv 
selecting,  throughout  every  department  of  public  enter- 
prise, the  man  fitted  for  the  office,  and  not  the  office 
for  the  man,  add  yet,  again,  depressed  her  to  the  dust, 
by  delivering   her   into   the    hands  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  agents ;  who  cherished  the  tenderest  affections 
of  domestic  love  witliin  his  heart,  as  pure  as  though 
the  flame  of  worldly  passion  had  never  scotched  it', 
and  yet  coidd  look,  unmoved,  upon  the  most  appalling 
scenes  of  tumult,  and  plunder,  and  death,     I  attempt 
not  to  analyse  the  process  by  which  qualities  so  con- 
flicting could  meet  together  in  the  same  man.     They, 
who  see  in  him  the  operation  only  of  the  one  class, 
will  exhibit  in  his  portrait  the  most  hideous  features 
which  can  be  depicted  of  human  wickedness,  unre- 
deemed   by  a   single  virtue ;    whilst  they,  who  keep 
their  attention  fixed  only  upon  the  other,  will,  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  hero-worship,  describe  his  career 
as  one  '  bathed  in  the  eternal  splendours  "'.' 
Slate  of  re-  Leaving  to  others  '.he  well-nigh  hope- 

ligion  in  Jegg  task  of  adjustine;  the  balance  between 

during  the        parties  SO  oppositc,  I  pass  on  to  remark 

republic.  .  , 

the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear 


'  See  Crom wall's  Letters  lately  publisned  by  Carlyle. 
'0  lb.  ii.  8. 
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upon  the  scattered  and  oppressed  members  of  our 
Church,  and  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  during 
the  period  now  under  review.     They  affected  power- 
fully the  national  character,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  day  which  first  saw  them  come  into  operation: 
they  still  affect  it,  in  our  own.    Foremost  among  them 
was  the  variety  of  discordant  opinions,  and  the  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  religious  sects,  which,   com- 
mencing with  the  troubled  preludes  of  the  Civil  War, 
increased  with  frightful  rapidity  amid  all  the  changes 
that  followed.     The  proceediugs  already  described  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  this  confusion.     Indeed,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Puritans  himself  admits   that  'it  was 
undoubtedly  a  capital  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  to  destroy  one  building  before  they  were 
agreed   upon   another ;'    that   '  the   ancient  order   of 
worship  and  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
set  aside  above  twelve  months  before  anv  other  form 
was  r.ppointed:  during  which  time,  no  wonder  sects 
and  divisions  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  not 
in  tiieir  powder  afterward  to  destroy  them  ".' 

What  those  sects  and  divisions  were, 
and  how  grievous  was  the  ruin  which 
directly  and  palpably  resulted  from  their 
continuance,  may  be  best  learnt  from  the  words  of 
one,  whose  testimony  upon  this  point  is  above  all  sus- 
picion,—Edwards,  author  of  the  '  Gangraena.'  He 
had  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Parliamentary  i^arty,  from  the  outset ;  and  had 
done  and  suffered,  both  in  purse  and  person,  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  field,  more  than  moat  of  their  ad- 

i^'  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  271. 
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herents.  He  acknowledges  himself,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  to  be  a  P»'  'sbyterian ;  and,  in  th(^  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  Parliament,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  thus  describes  the  confusion  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  plunged : 

'Tilings  every  day  grow  worse  and  worse;  you  can  liardly 
imagine  them  so  bad  as  thry  are.  No  kind  of  blasphemy,  heresy, 
disorder,  and  ronfusion,  but  it  is  found  among  us,  or  coming  in 
upon  us.  For  we,  instead  of  reformation,  are  grown  from  one 
extreme  to  another  ;  fallen  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis  ;  from  popish 
innovations,  superstitions,  and  prelatical  tyranny,  to  damnable 
heresies,  horrid  blasphemies,  libertinism,  and  fearful  anarchy.  Our 
evils  are  not  removed  and  cured,  but  only  changed  :  one  disease 
and  devil  hath  left  us,  and  another  as  bad  is  come  into  the  room. 
You  have  broken  down  the  images  of  the  Trinity,  Virgin  Mary, 
Apostles ;  and  we  have  those  who  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  oppose  the  divinity  of  (Ihrist,  speak  evil  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  slight  the  Ajtostles.  You  *^ave  cast  out  the  bishops  and  their 
officers,  and  we  have  many  that  cast  down  to  the  ground  all  mi- 
nisters in  all  their  reform.i(i  «  hurches  :  you  have  cast  (mt  ceremonies 
in  the  sacraments,  as  the  cross,  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
we  have  many  who  cast  out  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  :  you  have  put  down  Samts'-days ;  and  we  have 
many  who  make  nothing  at  all  of  the  Lord's-day  and  fast-days  : 
you  have  taken  away  the  superfluous,  excessive  maintenarce  of 
bishops  and  deans  ;  and  we  have  many  that  take  away  and  cry  down 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  ministers.  In  the  bishops'-days  we 
had  singing  of  Psalms  taken  away  in  some  places,  conceived  prayer 
and  preaching,  and,  in  their  room,  anthems,  stinted  forms,  and 
reading,  brought  in ;  and  now  we  have  singing  of  Psalms  sjioken 
against,  and  cast  out  of  some  churches ;  yea,  all  public  prayer  ques- 
tioned, and  all  ministerial  preachijig  denied.  In  the  bisho[)s*-days 
we  had  many  unlearned  ministers  ;  and  have  we  not  now  a  company 
of  Jeroboam's  priests?  In  the  bishops'-days  we  had  the  fourth 
commandment  taken  away,  but  now  we  have  all  the  ten  command- 
ments at  once,  by  the  Antinomians  :  yea,  all  the  faith  and  the 
Gospel  denied.  The  worst  of  the  prelates,  in  the  midst  of  many 
popish,  Arminian  tenets,  and  popish  innovations,  held  many  sound 
doctrines,  and  had  many  commendable  practices ;   yea,  the  very 
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papists  hold  and  keep  to  many  articles  of  faith  and  truths  of  God, 
have  some  order  amongst  them,  encourage  learning,  have  certain 
fixed  priticijiles  of  truth,  with  practices  of  devotion  and  good  works; 
but  many  of  the  sects  and  sectaries  in  our  days  deny  all  principle  of 
religion,  are  enemies  to  all  holy  duties,  order,  learning,  overthrowing 
all  ;  being  '  verlif/iuoni  spiritus,'  whirligig  spirits.  What  swarms 
are  there  of  all  sorts  of  illiterate  mechanic  preachers ;  yea,  of  women 
and  boy  preachers;  what  liberty  of  preaclnng,  printing  of  all  errors, 
or  for  a  toleration  of  all,  and  against  the  Directory,  Covenant, 
monthly  fast,  Presbyterial  government,  aiul  all  ordinances  of  Par- 
liament in  reference  to  religion?'  The  writer  of  the  above  dedi- 
cation, enumerates,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy-six  heretical  and  blasphemous  tenets,  which 
were  the  growth  of  that  period ;  and  speaks  of  some  of  them  as 
*  strange  monsters,  having  their  heads  of  Enthusiasme,  their  bodies 
of  Antinomianisme,  their  thighs  of  FamiHsme,  their  legs  and  feet  of 
Anabaptisme,  their  hands  of  Arminianisme,  and  Libertinisme  is  the 
great  vein  running  thorow  the  whole  '2.' 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Gangraena,  he  points  out 
the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  all  these 
monstrous  evils,  namely,  by  persecuting  them  with 
unsparing  hand : 

*  A  toleration,'  he  says,  *  is  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,  his 
•>iasterpiece  and  chief  engine  iie  works  by  at  this  time  to  uphold 
bis  tottering  kingdome  ;  the  most  comjjendious,  ready,  sure  way  to 
destroy  all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evill ;  a  most 
transcendant,  catholitjue,  and  fundamental  evill  for  this  Kingdom 
of  any  that  can  be  imagined.  As  originall  sin  is  the  most  funda- 
mental! sin,  all  sin  ;  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it,  so  a 
toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evills ;  it  '^  rfa'Mst  the  whole 
streame  and  current  of  Scripture  both  in  t'  id  and  New  Testa- 
ment, both  in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  both  generall  and  par- 


"  Edwards's  Gangrtena,  IG.  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet, 
in  1646,  drew  down  a  tempest  of  indignation  upon  its  author  ;  and, 
to  meet  the  sundry  enemies  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  he  published, 
in  the  next  year,  two  more  parts,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  host  of  witnesses  cited  by  him  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
first  statements.  * 
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ticular  commands ;  it  overthrows  all  relations,  both  politicrall,  ecclc- 
siasticall,  and  (K(^onomicall ;  and  whereas  other  ovills,  whether 
errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  be  but  against  some  one  or  few 
places  of  8<Tipture  or  relations,  this  is  against  all ;  this  is  the 
Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  abomination 
of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  libertie  of  perdition  (as  Austine 
calls  it),  a'ld  the^-^fore  the  devil  follows  it  night  and  day,  working 
mightily  in  many  by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  wayes,  all  the 
devils  in  hell  and  their  instruments  being  at  work  to  promote  a 
toleration.'  Atid,  again,  '  O  let  the  ministers  therefore  op)>ose 
toleration  as  being  that  by  which  the  devil  would  at  once  lay  a 
foundation  for  his  kingdom  to  all  generations,  witnesse  against  it  in 
all  places,  possesse  the  magistrates  of  the  evil  of  it,  yea,  and  the 
people  too,  showing  them  how,  if  a  toleration  were  granted,  they 
should  never  have  peace  in  their  families  more,  or  ever  after  have 
command  of  wives,  children,  servants ;  but  they  and  their  pos- 
terities after  them  are  like  to  live  in  discontent  and  unquie^nesse  of 
mind  all  their  days  '^.' 


By  Milton. 


It  is  not  only  in  the  revolting  pages  of 
Edwards,  that  we  see  a  representation 
of  the  evils  which  now  came  in  like  a  flood  upon  un- 
happy England.  Milton  has  described  others  liardly 
less  ruinous,  in  his  Account  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  a  specimen  of  which  has  already  been  laid 
before  the  reader.  A  similar  expression  of  his  indig- 
nant feelings  occurs  in  his  12th  Sonnet,  where  he 
describes  the  Presbyterian  censors  of  some  of  his 
treatises,  as  men 


*  That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty.' 

Again,  in  his  16th  Sonnet,  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
in  1652,  after  sounding  the  loud  praises  of  *  Dunbar 

'3  lb.  121.  156. 
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field,   and   Worcester's    laureafc    wreath,'    his   words 
are, 

'  Ynt  much  remains 
To  oonquor  still ;  Peai*  liatli  her  victories, 
No  less  rpnown'd  than  War:  New  foes  arise 
Tlin-ateuing  to  bind  our  souIm  with  secular  chains  : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling!;  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.' 

Verily,  the  cry  for  help  against  '  hireling  wolves,' 
which  Milton  here  lift(?d  up,  was  not  without  a 
cause  ;  for,  as  long  as  Preshyterianism  could  main- 
tain its  ground,  it  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  was 
chieily  with  a  view  to  excite  the  authorities  to  the 
most  rigorous  exercise  of  persecuting  zeal,  that 
Edwards  published  his  '  Gangrsena.'  And  another 
work  which  he  wrote  afterwards,  showed,  by  its  very 
title,  *  Casting  down  of  the  last  and  strongest  hold 
of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise  against  Toleration,'  that  he 
continued  ready  to  smite  down  to  the  dust  every 
opponent. 

Other  celebrated  Divines,  too,  of  the  Presbyterian 
communion,  Calainy  and  Burgess,  in  their  discourses 
before  Parliament,  spoke  of  toleration  only  to  con- 
demn it,  designating  it  *  as  the  hydra  of  schisms  and 
heresies,  and  the  floodgate  to  all  nuinner  of  iniquity 
and  danger,'  and  calling  upon  the  Civil  powers  always 
to  put  it  down  '*.  The  noxious  germ  from  which 
sprang  these  bitter  fruits  of  spiritual  despotism,  and 
which  remains  to  this  day  unaltered,  is  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  in  one  oi  the  grave  and  deliberate  answers 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  their  Larger 
Catechism ;   that  which  declares  the  toleration  of  a 


I  \ 


^'  P'osby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  quoted  in  Orme's  Life  of 
Owen. 


I). 


By  Baxter. 
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false  religion  to  be  one  of  the  sina  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment  '^  The  impulses  of  passion  and 
misdirected  zeal  were  herein  supported  by  an  au- 
thority which  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  the  wildest 
acts  of  outrage ;  and  heavenly  truth  was  degraded  by 
the  abuses  committed  in  her  name. 

I  cite  one  witness  more,  Richard 
Baxter,  to  prove  the  evils  now  existing. 
His  affection  for  the  Presbyterians  would  never  have 
allowed  him  to  bear  willingly  his  testimony  against 
them.  Yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  some  of 
the  more  rigid  of  them  grasped 

*  at  a  kind  of  secular  power ;  not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding 
the  magistrates  to  confiscate  or  imprison  men,  merely  because  they 
were  excommuni(;ate ;  and  so  corrupting  the  true  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  turning  the  communion  of  saints  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  multitude,  that  must  keep  in  the  Church  against 
theii"  wills,  for  fear  of  being  undone  in  the  world. — They  corrupt 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  mixing  it  with  secular  force ;  and 
they  reproach  the  keys  of  ministerial  power,  as  if  it  were  not  worth 
a  stra^v  unless  the  magistrate's  sword  enforce  it ;— and,  worst  of  all, 
they  corrupt  the  Church  by  forcing  in  the  rabble  of  the  unfit,  and 
unwilling,  and  thereby  tempt  many  godly  Christians  to  schisms  and 
dangerous  separations.'  And  '  so  little  sensible,'  he  adds  in 
another  place,  *  were  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  their  own  in- 
firmities, that  they  would  not  agree  to  tolerate  those  who  were 
not  only  tAjlerable,  but  worthy  instruments  and  members  in  the 
Churches,  prudent  men,  wi:o  were  for  union  in  things  necessary, 
for  liberty  in  things  unnecessary,  and  for  charity  in  all ;  but  they 
could  not  be  heard  *^.' 

The  historian  of  the  Puritans,  in  fact,  quotes  this 
last  observation  of  Baxter,  in  corroboration  of  his 
own  statement,  that,  through  the  intolerant  spirit  of 


'•'  Larger  Catechism,  Question  110. 

*<'  Baxter's  Own  Life,  published  by  Sylvester,  part  ii.  p.  142, 143. 
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ces  this 

of  his 

birit  of 

142, 143. 


the  leading  Presbyterians  in  the  Assembly  and  city, 
who  were  'enamoured  with  the  charms  of  30venant 
uniformity  and  the  divine  right  of  their  presbytery,' 
arose  those  stubborn  and  hot  *  disputes  between  the 
army  and  parliament,  which  were  the  entire  ruin  of 
both'V 

It  is  the  favourite  subject  of  eulogv, 

.,,.,.,  /  ^-^ '        The  conduct 

indeed,  with  those  who  advocate  the  doc-     oftheinde- 
trines  of  the  Independents,  that  tolera- 
tion found  its  earliest  and  best  supporters  among  the 
members  of  that  body.     And,  certainly,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  of  toleration  may  be  said 
with  perfect  truth  to  result  as  a  legitimate  conclusion 
from  the  theory  which  the  Independents   professed. 
By  demanding  that  each  separate  congregation  should 
be  allowed  the  power  of  governing  its  own  members, 
without  any  interference  from  without,  it  followed  that 
each  was  bound  to  extend  unto  others  the  liberty  which 
it  claimed  for  itself.    But, — not  now  to  insist  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  such  professed  independence,  on  the 
part  of  the  several  congregations,  both  of  each  other 
and  of  one  governing  head,  was  calculated  to  produce, 
as  they  themselves  allowed,  irost  evil  consequences  '^ 

''  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  381. 

'^  A  remarkable  passage  to  this  effect  occurs  in  *  A  Declaration 
of  the  Faith  an('  Order  owned  and  practised  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  England,'  and  agreed  upon  in  their  meeting  at  the 
Savoy,  Oct.  12,  1658.  Having  stated  that  they  had  not  *  held  any 
correspondency  together,'  it  goes  on  to  say,  *  we  allege  not  this,  as 
a  matter  of  commendation  in  us ;  no,  we  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  a  great  neglect :— we  confess  that,  from  the  first,  every,  or  at 
least  the  generality  of  our  churches,  have  been,  in  a  manner,  like 
so  many  ships, — though  holding  forth  the  same  general  colours, 
launched  singly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone  on  the  vast  ocean  of 
these  tumultuous  times ;  and  they  [have  been]  exposed  to  "  every 
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and  is  at  variance  with  that  uniformity  of  organiza- 
tion and  harmoay  of  communion  which  we  believe  to 
be  essential  characteristics  of  the  *  one  Catholick  and 
Apostolick  Church,' — the  truth  is  that  the  Inde- 
pendents, generally,  did,  by  their  own  rigorous  acts, 
set  at  nought  the  principle  which,  according  to  their 
avowed  theory,  they  ought  to  have  held  inviolate  ". 
No  stronger  proof  can  be  required  of  this  than  the 
instances  already  brought  under  our  notice,  of  the 
system  pursued  by  them  whilst  in  power,  both  in 
England  and  America. 

Jeremy  ^\it,  let  it  uot  be  forgottcu,  that,  whilst 

T^y'of's  the  history  of  our  nation  at  this  period 

Prophesy-  presents  to  our  view  little  else,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  than  continually  varying 
scenes  of  oppression,  the  voice  of  a  faithful  presbyter, 
and  afterwards  Bishop,  of  our  Church,  was  heard  amid 
the  angry  uproar,  pleading  in  terms  of  most  persuasive 
argument  for  liberty  and  peace.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  mean  Jeremy  Taylor.     He  rested  his  appeal, 

wind  of  doctrine,"  under  no  other  conduct  than  the  Word  and 
Spirit,  and  their  particular  Elders  and  principal  Brethren,  without 
associations  among  ourselves,  or  so  much  as  holding  out  common 
lights  to  others  whereby  to  know  where  we  toere  ."  Hanbury's 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Independents,  iii.  523.  The  object  of 
the  Independents  in  holding  this  conference  aroused  many  op- 
ponents, of  whom  Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  pertina- 
cious.    Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  176 — 180. 

'^  I  have  before  referred  to  the  generous  conduct  of  Owen  in  the 
case  of  Pocock  (see  p.  124,  ante  and  note)  as  an  exception  to  that 
pursued  by  the  great  body  t)f  the  Independents ;  and  I  revert  to  it 
here  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  another  instance  of  the  same 
spirit  which  he  manifested,  whilst  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  per- 
mitting a  congregation  of  members  of  our  Church  to  assemble  near 
his  house  for  Divine  worship  every  Sunday,  although  they  were  not 
at  that  time  tolerated  by  law.     Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  143. 
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not  as  did  the  Independents,  upon  the  alleged  ground 
that  the  Church  was  '  an  aggregate  of  purely  Tolun- 
tary  and  independent  combinations '".      Such  ground 
he  believed  to  be  untenable ;  and  would  have  regarded 
any  theory,  which  was  made  to  depend  upon  it,  as 
destructive  of  the  real  integrity  of  the  Church.     The 
*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  for  which  he  contended,  he 
proved  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  just  authority  which  the  C^^urch  derived  from 
its  Divine  Head ;    and  pressed  the  observance  of  \i 
upon  his  countrymen  at  a  time  when  they  most  needed 
its   healing  power.      His  w'ords   were  treated   with 
scorn  by  many;   and   Rutherford,  the   Presbyterian 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
selected  Taylor's  work  as  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
attack  in  a  treatise,  published  by  him  in  1649,  and 
bearing   the   ominous   title  of  a   '  Free   Disputation 
against  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  &c.     ^N  over- 
theless,  Taylor  swerved  not  from  his  position.     Orme, 
indeed,  in  his  life  of  Owen,  bus  insinuated  that  Taylor 
only  urged  such  ple.is,  when  his  own  Church  was  out- 
wardly depressed,  and  that  he  evaded  or  forgot  them 
afterwards.     Such  an  insinuation  is  as  false   as  it  is 
ungenerous.     The  continued  republication  of  his  '  Li- 
berty of  Prophesying,'  and  the  illustration  of  its  chief 
positions  by  other  like  arguments   and  appeals  put 
forth  by  him,  even  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  course, 
prove   incontestably   that   his   defence  of  toleration, 


VI 


2»  Gladstone's  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church,  ii.  227, 
4th  ed.  The  write"  justly  remarks,  in  the  context  of  the  above 
passage,  that  according  to  this  theory  of  the  Independents,  *  it  i8 
much  more  wonderful  that  they  should  have  retained  any  of  tlie 
practice,  than  that  they  should  have  renounced  or  mistrusted  the 
theory  of  persecution.' 
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maintained  in  that  noble  work,  was  h(^ld  by  Taylor  to 
be  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Church,  as  sincerely,  after  she 
was  restored  to  her  outward  dignities,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  suffering*'.  Nay  more,  I 
believe,  that,  if  the  spirit  in  which  Taylor  designed 
and  wrote  this  treatise,  had  been  shared  by  the  rulers 
of  our  Church  after  the  Restoration,  she  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  her  by 
the  acts  then  committed. 


;    I 


*'  For  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  forward  by 
Orme  against  Taylor,  see  Heber's  life  of  the  latter.  Works,  I. 
xxvii—  xxxii.  One  statement,  made  by  Heber  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, needs  correction ;  namely,  that  which  affirms  that  Taylor's 
treatise  *  is  the  first  attempt  on  record  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
Christians  to  the  reception  of  a  doctrine  which,  though  now  the 
rule  of  action  professed  by  all  Christian  sects,  was  then,  by  every 
sect  alike,  a  perilous  and  portentous  novelty.'  It  is  among  the 
first,  no  doubt,  and  will  be  remembered  when  others  are  forgotten ; 
but  y«^t  it  is  not  the  rirst.  For  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  p.  166,  mentions  a  tract  published  in  1609, 
entitled  '  a  humble  supplication  for  Salvation  and  Liberty  to  James 
I. ;'  and  another  tract  entitled  '  Religion's  Peace :  or  a  Plea  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,'  was  presented  to  James  L  and  the  Parlia- 
ment in  his  reign, '  by  Leonard  Busher,  Citizen  of  London,  and 
printed  in  1614.  Wherin  is  contained  certain  reasons  against 
persecution  for  religion ;  also  a  design  for  a  peaceable  reconciling, 
of  those  that  difl'er  in  opinion.'  These  tracts  are  very  scarce,  and, 
of  course,  were  not  known  to  Heber  when  he  wrote  the  life  of  Tay- 
lor. The  latter  tract  has  since  been  republished  by  the  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society,  in  their  first  Volume.  The  difference  between 
these  tracts  and  the  treatise  of  Taylor  is,  that,  whilst  the  writers  of 
them  urge,  doubtless,  with  great  force  of  truth,  certain  claims  of 
justice  in  their  own  defence,  with  respect  to  the  rigorous  treatment 
then  observed  towards  Independents  and  Baptists,  his  argument  is 
placed  upon  a  much  wider  basis  than  that  of  any  partial  or  tempo- 
rary wrong ;  and  he  pursues  it  to  its  height  with  a  composure  and 
dignity  of  spirit  wliich  must  at  all  times  command  our  admiration 
and  reverence. 
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Return  of 
Presbyte- 
rian power. 


It  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  and  divisions  whicn  fol- 
lowed  the   Eestoration,   that   we   should 
look  for   a  moment   to   the   return   of  Presbyterian 
ascendancy,   which    immedia^^^ely   preceded    it.      The 
Presbyterians  had  been  willing  that  Richard  Cromwell 
should  succeed  to  the  office  possessed  by  his  father: 
and  yet,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  they  were  among 
the  first  to  w^elcome  and  promote  the  return  of  Charles 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     The  main  cause  pro- 
bably of  such  conduct  upon  their  part  was  their  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  political  power.    The  Long  Par- 
liament, dissolved  by   Cromwell   in   1653,  had   been 
again  summoned  by  his  adherents  after  his  death,  in 
1658.     But  the  same  hostility,  which  had  been  exhi- 
bited against  the  Presbyterians,  by  forcibly  depriving 
them  of  their  seats  in  that  Parliament,  before  its  ori- 
ginal dissolution,  was  still  operating ;  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  among  the  remnant  of  its 
members,  who  were  now  again  convened,  and  called,  in 
derision,  the  Eump  Parliament.     The  Presbyterians, 
justly  believing  that  the  Independents  and  leaders  of 
the  army  were  the  authors  of  this  policy,  and  pro- 
moters of  the  anarchy  which  threatened  speedily  to 
overwhelm  the  nation,  were  eager  to  oppose  them. 
And,  accordingly,  when  Monk  drew  near  at  the  head 
of  his  army  from  Scotland,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  them,  they  readily  threw  into  his  hands  the  great 
influence  which  they  still  possessed  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  already,  after 
a  brief  existence,  been  dispersed  once  more  by  Fleet- 
wood and  his  brother  officers ;  and  Monk  convened  it 
a  third  time,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  back  into  it 
those  Presbyterian  members  who  had  been  before  ex- 
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eluded.  The  Presbyterians  were  no\y  so  superior  in 
numbers,  that  the  Independents  at  once  withdrew  '^^. 
Manton  and  other  Presbyterian  ministers  were  nomi- 
nated to  make  trial  ot  public  ministers,  according  to 
the  Directory.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  Act,  declaring  the  Coxifessiou  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  to  be  *  the  public  confes- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  ordered  to  ^e  reprinted,  and  set  up 
in  every  Church  in  England,  and  read  publicly  by  the 
minister  once  every  year,  and  the  chief  places  of  profit, 
trust,  and  honour,  as  well  as  all  the  livings  in  England, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Having  secured  this  ascendancy,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Parliament  should  dissolve  itself,  and  that  another 
should  be  summoned ;  and  the  new  Parliament,  which 
met,  under  the  name  of  a  Convention,  April  25,  1660, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  party  ^'. 

As  the  sympathies  of  the  Presbyterians 
had  now  been,  for  some  time,  avowedly 
with  the  Eoyalists,  the  end  which  they  both  desired 
was  speedily  eftected.  A  Letter  and  Declaration  were 
sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  King  at 
Breda,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  rights  might  lead  to  the  restor- 
ation of  his  own,  and  described  the  course  of  justice 
and  moderation  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  should 
he  be  agaiu  seated  upon  his  throne.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  these,  it  was  voted,  *■  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws  of  this  Kingdom,  the  government 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.' 


The  Restor- 
ation. 


♦ 


"  Rapin,  xiii.  170—221. 

2^  Neal,  ut  sup.  iii.  13.     Rapin,  xiii.  241. 
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This  was  followed  by  votes  of  money  to  the  King  and 
liis  Royal  brothers ;  by  Addresses  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  City  of  London,  promising  obedien-e  to 
his  commands;  and  by  the  pubHc  proclamation  of  his 
authority  in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  King 
speedily  appeared  in  his  own  person;  and,  upon  the 
29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  returned, 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  to  his 
palace  at  Whitehall 

The   gladness   of  the    exulting   people 

.        "ri  The  Kin.!  8 

was  soon  toUowed  by  disappointment  and  nsdara- 
the  renewal  of  strife.  The  contradiction 
betv,een  the  words  and  acts  of  the  restored  monarch 
provoked  them.  In  his  Declaration  from  Breda,  he 
had  granted,  "  upon  the  word  of  a  King,  a  free  and 
general  pardon '  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  by  any 
public  act  declare  their  acceptance  o'  this  favour  with- 
in forty  days  after  its  publication:  'those  only  ex- 
cepted, who  '  should  '  hereafter  be  excepted  by  Parlia- 
ment.' And,  further,  he  had  said,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment: 

*  Because  the  passion  and  uncharitableness  of  the  times  have  pro- 
duced several  opinions  in  religion,  by  which  men  are  engaged  in 
parties  and  animosities  against  each  other,  wliich  when  they  shall 
hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  conversation  will  be  composed,  or 
better  understood ;  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences  ; 
and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  We  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to 
such  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  upon  mature  deliberation  shall  be 
offered  to  Us,  for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence.' 

Charles  issued  another  Declaration, 
touching  ecclesiastical  aft'airs,  in  the  same 
year,  in  which  he  expresses  his  desire  to 
adhere  to  all  the  promises  contained  in  his 
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former  Declaration,   and  describes  the   Presbyterian 
ministers,  who  had  conferred  with  him  at  the  Hague,  as 
men  '  full  of  affection  to  '  him,  *  of  zeal  for  the  peace  of 
tho  Church  and  State,  and  neither  enemies  (as  they 
have  been  given  out  to  be)  to  Episcopacy  or  Liturgy,  but 
modestly  to  desire  such  alterations  in  either,  as,  with- 
out shaking  foundations,  might  best  allay  the  present 
distempers.'     After  repeating  '  the  high   esteem  .^nd 
affection'    vhit-b   '\e  lad  'for  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  is  estaiijiH '^  d   uy  law,'  he  recites  the  concessions 
which  1     w.  '  |»rr:i;:xred  to  make,  for  the  sake  of  peace; 
of  which,   somt   api:.  -d  only   to  those  who  were  in 
communion  with  our  Church;  others,  to  those  who 
dissented  from  it.     To  the  former,  he  promises  thai 
none  should  be  preferred  to  the  oftice  and  charge  of 
Bishop  '  but  men  of  learning,  virtue,  and  piety,  who 
may  be  themselves  tlie  best  examples  to  those  who  are 
to  be  governed  by  them ;'  that  the  wants  of  the  larger 
Dioceses  should   be  supplied  by  the  appoincment  of 
Suffragan  Bishops ;  that  neither  Bishops  should  *  or- 
dain or  exercise  any  part  of  jurisdiction  which  apper- 
tains to  the  censures  of  tho  Church,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the   Presbyters :'    nor  should 
'the  Archdeacon  exercise  any  jurisdiction  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  six  ministers,  whereof  three 
w'ere  to  be  nominated  by  tlie  Bishop,  and  three  chosen 
by  the  other  Presbyters  in   the  Archdeaconry ;'  that 
preferments  in  Cathedral  Chapters  should  be  bestowed 
only  upon  '  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  discreet  Pres- 
byters ;'  and  that  a  number  of  others,  equal  to  those 
of  w  hom  the  Chapter  was  composed,  should  be  chosen 
annually  out  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  Diocese,  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Chapters  in  the  counsel  afforded  by 
them  to  the  Bishops  '  in  all  ordinations,  and  in  every 
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part  of  the  jurisdiction  which  appertains  to  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church,  and  at  all  other  solemn  and  im- 
portant actions  in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction    w^^erein   any  of  the   ministry  are   con- 
cerned.'    Otiicr  provisions  are  added,  for  the  better 
observance  of  the  public  ordinances  of  grace,  the  reli- 
^^'ious  insti  action  of  children,  and  the  duties  of  Rural 
Deans  and  others  appointed  to  act  with  them.     After 
which  follow  the  concessions  which  the  King  declares 
himself  ready  to  grant  to  Nonconformists;  and  herein, 
having   declared  his  conviction  that  'the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  .  ''Engh»nd  contained  in  the  Book  o^  ^^om- 
mon  Prayer,  and  by  law  established,'  was  '  thv  h      ' 
of  '  all  that  are  extant,'  he  promises  to  appoint    "^  oi^  ijl 
number  of  learned  Divines  of  both  persuat     is    o  re- 
view the  same,  and  '  to  make  such  alterations  u^^  siiall 
be  thought  most  necessary.'     In  the  me.      ^u/ie,  he 
declares  that  none  shall  '  be  punished  or  troubled  for 
not  using  it,  until  it  be  reviewed ;'   that  none  who  ob- 
jected shall  be  compelled  to  the  use  of  '  the  Cross  in 
Baptism,'  or  '  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,'  or  to 
w^ear  the  surplice,  except  only  in  the  King's  Chapel, 
Cathedrals,  Collegiate    Churches,  and  the   Universi- 
ties ;  and  that,  if  men  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  they  might  proceed  to  their  degrees  in  the 
Universities,  and  '  receive  ordination,  institution,  and 
induction,  and  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  function, 
and  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  livings,'  without  making 
'  the  subscription  required  by  the  Canon,'  or  '  taking 
the  oath  of  Canonical  obedience  ". 


iW 


2*  Rapin,  xiii.  228—232  ;  Collier,  viii.  409—416.     Neal,  iii.  5? 
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The  tenor  of  these  Declarations  of  the 
treatniHif  *  Kin<^  Certainly  supplied  the  Presbyterians 
byterlans"  ^ith  g^ood  ground  for  believing  that  all 
reasonable  objections  upon  their  part 
would  be  patiently  and  fairly  examined,  and  that  no 
severe  measures  would  be  taken  against  them  for  ad 
hering  to  their  honest  opinions.  Tliis  expectation 
was  strengthened  by  marks  of  personal  favour  be- 
stowed upon  some  of  their  most  distinguished  minis- 
ters. The  King  appointed  ten  of  their  number  his 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  among  whom  were  Reynolds, 
Manton,  Bates,  Caiamy,  and  Baxter.  And,  after 
several  Bishops  had  been  consecrated  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  since  the  temporal 
overthrow  of  the  Church  in  the  Civil  War,  a  few  of 
the  vacant  S&es  were  still  reserved  for  such  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  Divines  as  should  be  willing  to 
conform.  Reynolds  alone  accepted  the  See  of  Nor- 
wich, upon  the  strength  of  the  Declaration  which  has 
been  cited  above.  Caiamy  declined  that  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  until  the  Declaration  should  have 
passed  into  a  law.  Baxter  refused  that  of  Hereford, 
upon  other  grounds.  And,  although  Manton  con- 
sented to  be  instituted  by  Bishop  Sheldon  to  the 
Living  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  he  afterwards 
declined  the  Deanery  of  Rochester  ^\ 
Their  di?ap-  ^^t   the    hopes   of   the   Presbyterians 

pointn.ent.        ^g^g  disappointed.     The  Kome  of  Com- 
mons, which  had  voted  its  thanks  to  the  King  for  his 

2*  Nine  Bishops  were  still  living  at  the  Restoration,  of  whom 
Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  Sheldon 
was  consecrated  his  successor  to  the  see  of  London.  Collier,  viii. 
407  ;  Neal,  iii.  04. 
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Veniur's  in- 
svirri'ction. 


Dcoiaratioii,  rejected,  upon  its  second  readinn;,  the 
bill  for  making  it  law.  This  proceeding  niiglit  reason- 
ably have  led  the  Presbyterians  to  doubt  whether 
promises  contained  in  the  Declaration  would  be  ful- 
filled ;  and,  if  the  statement  of  Neal  be  correct,  that 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Declaration,  was  at  this  crisis  taken  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  appointed  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  til  wart  the  wishes  of  the  government,  there  was 
the  more  reason  for  viewing  with  mistrust  the  King's 
words. 

Another  reason,  which  operated  against 
adhering  to  the  peaceful  and  equitable 
professions  which  had  been  made,  was  the  outbreak 
of  Venner's  insurrection.  The  mad  fanaticism  of 
him  and  his  followers,  claiming  to  be  subjects  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  which  Christ  was  then  about  to  esta- 
blish, personally  and  visibly,  upon  earth,  had  led  to 
tumult,  rebellion,  and  bloodshed ;  and  compelled  the 
government,  in  defence  of  the  public  peace,  not  only 
to  proclaim  most  severe  penalties  against  them  and  all 
religious  sectaries  whose  opinions  and  acts  seemed  to 
be  akin  to  theirs,  but  threw  suspicion  and  reproach 
upon  the  whole  body  of  Ncnconformists,  even  those 
who,  like  the  Presbyterians,  disavowed  the  p(  rnicious 
tenets  of  Venner  ^^. 

A  third  cause,  which   helped  to   turn      unyielding 
aside  the  current  of  generous  and  con-      pSyte-'^* 
ciliatory  feeling  which  had  begun  to  flow,      '^"'"*-    ■ 
was  the  selfish  and  unyielding  spirit  of  some  of  the 
leading  Presbyterians.     At  the  Hague,  where  several 
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of  their  Divines  had  been  permitted  to  have  private 
audiences  with  the  King,  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, they  urged  him  not  to  revive  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  even  in  his  own  Chapel,  and 
not  to  require  of  his  Chaplains  that  they  should  wear 
the  surplice.  But  the  King,  although  he  promised 
not  to  enquire  too  narrowly  into  any  irregularities  in 
the  ministrations  of  Divine  Worship  which  might 
exist  elsewhere,  firmly  refused  to  suffer  any  other 
public  devotions  to  be  carried  on  in  his  own  Chapel 
but  those  according  to  the  Liturgy,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
surplice,  *  which  had  always  been  reckoned  a  decent 
habit,  and  constantly  worn  in  the  Church  of  England 
till  these  late  ill  times,'  he  declared  that  he  would  still 
retain  it,  refusing  to  *  be  restrained  himself,  when 
others  had  so  much  indulgence.'  Again,  when  the 
King's  Declaration  was  read  over  by  Clarendon  to 
Baxter's  ^^c  Prcsbyterian  Divines,  Baxter  objected 

conduct.  .j-Q  ^^Q  toleration  of  Papists  and  Socinians. 

Indeed,  Baxter  was  ever  forward  in  urging  objections 
upon  every  subject  and  in  every  place.  Neal  de- 
scribes him  as  *the  most  active  disputant'  at  the 
Savoy  Conference,  having  *  a  very  metaphysical  head 
and  fertile  invention,  and  one  of  the  most  ready  men 
of  his  time  for  an  argument,  but  too  eager  and  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinions  *'.'  And  this  description  of 
Baxter  applies  not  only  to  the  part  which  he  took  in 
all  debates  upon  the  points  of  difference  between  our 
Church  and  his  own  communion,  but  to  his  conduct 
towards  the  Independents  and  others.  Orrae,  for 
instance,  relates  that  Baxter  was  the  first  to  enter 
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into  controversy  with  Owen,  when  the  latter  was  with 
Cromwell  in  Ireland,  in  1649;  and  that,  in  all  the 
subsequent  disputes  which  arose  between  them,  Baxter 
was  ever  the  aggressor.  Baxter  also  mainly  (contri- 
buted to  defeat  the  attempt  made  by  the  Independents 
to  agree  upon  a  Declaration  of  their  faith,  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Savoy,  in  1658  ". 

Such  a  man  was  little  calculated  to  re-      ^he  savoy 
concile  the  differences  which  again  came     f^'>i«feretice. 
under   discussion    at   the  Savoy,  at   the    Conference 
which  the  King,  in  accordance  with  his  Declaration, 
appointed  to  be  held  there,  in  1661.     Baxter,  in  fact, 
only  embroiled  the  conflict  still  further  by  his  conduct 
upon  that  occasion.     Having  a  majority  of  the  Pres- 
byterian body  ready  to  support  him,  ho  was  anxious 
to  have  discussed  those  alterations  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  according  to  Archbishop  Usher's  plan, 
which   had   already   been    proposed   to   tlie   King*'-'. 
"When  he  found  that  the  terms  of  their  Commission 
gave  them  no  power  to  do  this,  but  that  their  atten- 
tion was  to  be  confined  only  to  such  alterations  as  it 
might  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  make  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  he  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  in 
the  short   space   of  fourteen   days,  an   entirely  new 
Liturgy,  which  he  proposed  should  be  substituted  for 
the  existing  Liturgy  by  any  who  might  prefer  it.     A 
list  of  exceptions  against  the  existing  Liturgy  was 
presente^l  at  the  same  time.     His  first  proposal  justly 
gave  grea^  offence  to  those  Commissioners  who  ex- 
pressed their  anxiety  to  abide  by  the  existing  Liturgy ; 
and,  believing  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  terms 

28  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  89.  176—180. 

29  Neal,  iii.  87 ;  ColUer,  viii.  403. 
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of  their  Commission,  to  make  so  complete  and  unne- 
cessary a  change  as  that  involved  in  Baxter's  copy, 
they  rejected  it  without  examination.  Then  followed 
the  discussion  of  the  exceptions  urged  against  the 
existing  Liturgy ;  a  discussion,  which  it  is  needless 
once  more  to  review,  for  it  would  be  to  toil  through  a 
long  catalogue  of  petty  objections  and  subtle  answers, 
which  gave  rise  to  nothing  but  obstinate  and  fruitless 
debate '\ 

Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  remark,  that  botli  parties 
retired  from  the  Conference,  without  having  attained 
any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  appointed  to 
be  h'iid,  and  with  increased  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
each  other.  The  alterations,  made  a  few 
months  afterwards  in  the  Book  of  Common 


Alterations 

in   the  Book 

«»f  Common  .  ,  .   ,  . 

Pra>er,  Prayer  by  the  Convocation,  which  received 

special  instructions  for  that  purpose  from 
the  King,  served  to  widen  the  breach  yet  more ;  for 
many  of  the  points,  upon  which  a  disposition  to  con- 
cede nad  been  before  manifested,  were  then  enforced 
with  fresh  stringency  ;  and  the  afflicting  hour  of  pains 
and  penalties,  decreed  by  Parliament,  was  at  hand*'. 


'"  It  may  be  some  con&olation,  to  all  wlio  value  the  immortal 
work  of  Pearson  ou  the  Creed,  to  know  that  he  appears  in  a  most 
favourable  point  of  view  among  the  Savoy  Commissioners.  Neal, 
for  iiistanoe,  admits  that  lie  '  disputed  accurately,  soberly,  and 
calmly ;'  and  that  *  the  Presbyterians  had  a  great  regard  for  him, 
and  believed,  that,  if  he  had  been  an  umpire  in  tht;  controversy,  his 
concessions  would  have  greatly  relieved  them,'  iii.  92. 

3*  The  reasons  which  induced  the  authorities  of  that  day  to  take 
the  severe  course  they  did  may  be  best  learnt  from  their  own 
words  ;  and  for  this  cause  I  subjoin  the  following  representation, 
supplied  by  Clarendon,  in  his  Life.  ii.  121,  of  the  mischief  which, 
according  to  his  judgment,  would  have  followed  a  milder  policy : 
'  If  all  were  granted,  they  [the  Dissenters]  would  have  more  to  ask, 
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One  of  the  alterations  then  made  in  our  Prayer 
Book  calls  for  special  notice,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  this  history,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  '  The  Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such 
as  are  of  riper  years.'     The  Preface,  drawn 

.  '  Reference  to 

up  at  the  same  time,  and  attached  to  the  9"r  ^'"'""'es 
Prayer  Book,  speaks  of  this  office  as  '  not  then  drawn 
so  necessary  when  the  former  Book  was  ^^' 
compiled,  yet  by  the  growth  of  Anabapf  ism  through 
the  licentiousness  of  the  late  times  crept  in  among  us, 
[it]  is  now  become  necessary,  and  may  be  alvmys  useful 
for  the  baptizing  of  natives  in  our  2^^ flotations,  and 
others  converted  to  the  faith.'  This  Preface,  as  well 
as  the  '  Prnyer  for  all  conditions  of  men,'  then  also  for 
the  first  time  added  to  our  Liturgy,  is  generally  said 

somewhat  as  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  granted,  that 
shall  preserve  their  power,  and  shake  the  whole  frame  ot  govern- 
ment. Their  faction  is  their  religion  :  nor  are  those  combinations 
ever  entered  into  upon  real  and  substantial  niotives  of  conscience, 
how  erroneous  soever,  but  consist  of  many  glutinous  materials, 
of  will,  and  humour,  and  folly,  and  knavery,  and  ambition, 
and  malice,  which  make  men  inseparably  cling  together,  till  they 
have  satisfaction  in  all  their  pretences,  or  till  they  are  absolutely 
broken  and  subdued,  which  may  always  be  more  easily  done 
than  the  othtr.  And  if  some  few,  how  signal  soever  (which  often 
deceives  us),  ere  separated  and  divided  from  the  herd  upon  reason- 
able overtures,  and  secret  rewards  which  make  the  overtures  look 
more  reasonable;  they  are  but  so  many  single  men,  arid  have  no 
more  credit  and  authority  (whatever  they  have  had)  with  their 
companions,  than  if  they  had  never  known  them,  rather  less ;  being 
less  mad  than  they  were  makes  them  thought  fit  to  be  less  beUeved. 
And  they,  whom  ycu  think  you  have  recovered,  carry  always  a 
chagrin  about  them,  which  makes  them  gcul  for  nothing,  but  for 
instances  to  divert  you  from  any  more  of  that  kind  of  trafHck.'  I 
give  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the  reasons  by  which  Clarendon  was 
sincerely  influenced  ;  but  1  believe  that  the  grounds  of  them  were 
as  false  as  their  consequences  were  ruinous. 
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to  have  been  composed  by  Bishop  Sanderson ".  The 
resemblance  of  the  language  of  both  to  his  other 
writings,  gives  good  ground  for  believing 
that  this  supposition  is  correct ;  and,  if  it 
be  so,  a  remarkable  instance  is  supplied  of  the  sted- 
fastnesa  with  which  this  great  man  continued  to  cherish 
in  his  heart  the  love  of  his  brethren  in  distant  lands. 
We  have  seen  him,  twenty  years  before,  joining  in  the 
first  Petition  addressed  to  an  English  Parliament  upon 
this  subject,  and  beseeching  them  to  extend  spiritual 
help  to  our  infant  Colonies  in  the  West^^;  and  now, 
after  all  the  distractions  and  troubles  through  which 
England  had  passed,  and  was  still  passing,  we  find  him 
bearing  those  same  countries  in  remembrance.  He 
.sees  his  countrymen  resorting  thither  all  the  more 
rapidly  by  reason  of  the  very  anxieties  and  fears  which 
prevailed  at  lu>nie ;  desires  that  they  should  carry  with 
them  the  ordinances  of  grace  to  the  natives  among 
whom  they  had  fixed  their  Plantations ;  and  prays,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  God  would  '  be  pleased 
to  make '  His  '  ways  known  unto  them,'  His  '  saving 
health  unto  all  nations.'  If  we  turn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual,  who  gave  utterance  to 
such  thoughts  in  such  words,  to  that  of  the  Church 
which  has  adopted  them  for  her  own,  we  must  all,  I 
think,  acknowledge,  that,  by  thus  interweaving  them 
into  the  daily  services  of  her  Liturgy,  by  thus  con- 
necting them  with  the  Office  of  Baptism  specially  ap- 
pointed for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and  by  thus 

'2  Cardwell,  in  his  history  of  Conferer ces  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  M72,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  '  Prayer  for  all  con- 
dition^ of  men  '  was  composed  by  Reynolds }  but  still  admits  that 
it  is  commottly  ascribed  to  Sanderson. 

"  See  p.  15,  ante. 
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publicly  avowing  the  purposes  for  which  that  office  was 
appointed,  she  has  set  her  seal,  broadly  and  indelibly, 
to  attest  the  existence  of  a  most  sacred  duty,  and  her 
own  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  it.  And,  further,  if  we 
beheve,  that,  in  making  this  avowal,  the  Church  of 
England  acted  as  became  a  faithful  and  true  v,  itness  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  assuredly  incumbent  upon 
us,  who  possess  far  ampler  means  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  this  testimony  than  she  did  at  the  time  she 
made  it,  to  take  heed  that  we  weaken  not  its  force,  by 
neglecting  to  carry  the  ordinances  of  the  same  Gospel 
to  our  mo^t  distant  Plantations  among  the  heathen. 

The  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common      ^^.^  „f  uni 
Prayer  did  not  concern  the  members  of     <"«""»'y 
the   Convocation  alone.     Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
watched  them  with  eager  curiosity.     At  an  early  stage 
of  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  again  at  its  conclusion, 
the  House  of  Commons  manifested  its  strong  dislike 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  it^  determination  not  to 
gratify  any  of  their  wishes.     The  Lords,  although,  in 
some  instances,  they   showed   a  desire   to    act    more 
leniently,  concurred  generally  in  the  same  view ;  and 
hence,  after  authentic  copies  of  the  corrected  Prayer 
Book,  confirmed  by  the  Great  Sea)   had  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  the  mode  of  its  observance  was  defined 
and  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  19,  1662  ='*. 
It  refers,  in  the  preamble,  to  a  similar  Act  passed  in 
the  first  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  evils  which  had  followed 
the  neglect  in  using  the  Liturgy  'during  the  late  un- 
happy troubles,'  and  to  tlie  steps  lately  taken  for  pre- 
venting the  like  '  in  time  to  come,'     It  then 'enacts 


'♦  Cardwell,  ut  sup.  874—31)2 ;  also  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  12«- 
139. 
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that  every  minister  should,  before  the  next  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24,  publicly  declare  his  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  con- 
tained and  prescribed  in  the  said  Book,'  on  pain  of 
being  '  ipso  facto,  deprived  of  rJl  his  spiritual  promo- 
tions.' A  further  declaration  was  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  members  of  Cathedral  Chapters,  by  all  in  authority 
in  the  Universities,  and  by  all  schoolmasters,  that  it 
was  *  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take 
arms  against  the  King  :'  that  '  hey  would  '  conform  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established;'  and  that  no  obligation  rested  upon 
them,  or  any  other  person,  to  observe  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  was  declared  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.  A 
refusal  to  make  this  declaration  was  to  be  punished,  in 
the  case  of  tlie  Clergy,  by  the  loss  of  their  prefer- 
ments, and,  in  that  of  Schoolmasters,  bj'  imprisonment 
and  fine.  Again,  no  jierson  was  permitted  to  hold  a 
benefice,  or  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion,  who 
was  not  episco pally  ordained,  "  on  pain  of  forfeitii  g  for 
every  otfeuee  one  hundred  pounds.'  No  other  order  of 
Common  Prayer  than  that  herein  set  forth  was  to  be 
used  in  any  })lace  of  public  worship ;  and  no  ministers 
were  to  be  jjermitted  to  preach  or  lecture,  until  Epis- 
copal licence  had  been  receiv(?d,  and  a  declaration  of 
assent  given  to  the  Tliirty-niue  Articles,  and  thj 
Prayer  Hook,  '  under  ptiia  of  being  disabled  to  preacl  ;' 
and  an  imprisonment  for  three  mouths  was  the  penalty 
further  imposed  upon  all  who  should  preach  'while  so 
disabled  ".' 

Hti.ertions  Now,  regarding  the  provisions  of  this 

thereon.  ^^^^  ^.^^j^  reference  to  tiie  parties  by  whom 

35   13,  14  Car.  11.  c.  4. 
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it  was  framed,  and  those  against  whom  its  penalties 
were  directed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  gave  just 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  Nonconformists.     The  ques- 
tion was  not  simply,  whether  a  Church  had  not  a  right 
to  require  of  her  ordained  ministers  an  uniformity  in 
the  observance  of  her  public  services.     Upo»:  the  law- 
fulness of  such  a  power,  and  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  exercising  it,  two    opinions,  probably,  cannot   be 
entertained,  save  by  the  enemies  of  all  order.     But 
the  question  was,  whether,  in  the  condition  of  England 
at  this  time,— when  long  and  complicated  disputes  had 
divided  the  minds  and  affections  of  so  many  of  her 
people,  and  promises  of  reconciliation  had  been  made 
and  accepted,— it  was  right  to  exact  obedience  alike  of 
every  man  to  this  extent,  and  according  to  these  pre- 
cise  terms.     The   Nonconformists,  no    doubt,   might 
reasonably  have  expected,  '  that  the  old  constitution 
must  return  with  the  King;  that  diocesan  episcopacy 
was  the  only  legal  estaolishment ;  that  all  which  had 
been  done  in  favour  of  presbytery  not  having  had  the 
royal  assent,  was  void  in  law ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
and  their  friends,  wiio  had  not  episcopal  ordination  and 
induction  into  their  livings,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
intruders,  and  not  legal  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England.'     The  historian  of  the  Puritans  h'     >elf  ad- 
mits this  to  have  been  the  fact ;  and,  that       nay  not 
misrepresent,  however  unintentionally,  his      -'aning,  I 
have  quoted  his  admission  in  his  own  wor   ^  ^*^.     But, 

^^  Neal,  iii.  30,  'M.  Tlie  reader  will  be  interest  »i  m  comparing 
the  description  given  by  Clarendon  in  his  Life,  ii.  142,  of  the 
same  matter :  '  There  was  scarce  a  man  [among  tin-  Presbyterian 
ministers]  who  had  not  been  so  great  a  promoter  of  rhe  rebellion, 
or  contributed  so  much  to  it,  that  they  had  no  other  title  to  their 
lives  but  by  the  king's  mercy ;  and  there  were  very  few  amongst 
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on  the  other  hand,  must  be  taken  into  account  the 
great  influence  which,  it  was  notorious,  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  exercised  in  bringing  back  the  Kiug;  the 
readiness  with  which  he,  knowing  their  sentiments  and 
acts,  had  accepted  their  assistance;  the  solemn  assurance 
which  upon  the  word  of  a  King,  he  had  given  and  re- 
newed in  his  two  public  Declarations,  that  'no  man 
should  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom ;'  and  the  conces- 
sions which,  in  the  second  of  these  documents,  he  had 
avowed  himself  ready  to  make  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  assurances  with 
some  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  x\ct  of  Uniformity  ? 
Or,  how  could  they,  whose  hopes  had  been  excited  by 
the  former,  not  feel  that  they  were  most  hardly  dealt 
with  in  being  compelled,  two  years  afterwards,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  latter?  I  know  the  answer  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  give  to  tliese  questions,  by  urging 
that  'ill  the  assurances  of  the  King  were  expressly 
made  subject  to  sucli  alterations  as  might  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  Parliament,  and  that  if  Parliament 
held  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church 
and  for  tuc)  restoration  of  her  discipline  and  doctrine, 
that  such  enactments  should  be  passed,  the  King  must 
be  held  blameless  ^\     1  cannot  think  this  answer  sutii- 

them  who  liail  not  oomo  into  the  possession  of  the  churches  they 
now  held,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  orthodox  ministers  who  were 
lawfully  possessed  of  t)u'm,and  v.lx)  being  by  their  imprisonment, 
poverty,  and  otiier  kinds  o  oppression  and  contempt  during  so 
many  years,  departed  tins  life,  the  usurpers  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  livings,  and  thought  it  now  the  highest  tyranny  to  be  re- 
moved from  iliem,  though  for  offending  the  law,  and  disobedience 
to  the  govermnent.' 

3^  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  140,  141  ;  Lords'  Journals,  xi.  440. 
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cient.     The  Parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  spoke 
the  opinions  of  the  King's  ministers;  those  ministers 
had  drawn  up  the  King's  Dechirations ;  and,  if  expres- 
sions were  thus  put  into  the  King's  mouth,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  who  employed  them  knew  would  be 
explained  away  by  the  interpretation  of  other  parties, 
with  whom  the  decision  of  the  matter  was  made  to 
rest   it   was,  in   effect,  to   convert  the  Declarations 
themselves  into  an  act  of  solemn  mockery. 
The  severity  of  the  measure  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  manner  of  its  execution.    No 
settled  provision  was  oifered  to  be  made  for 
the  relief  of  ministers  who  could  not  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  the  Act  of  l;iiiformity ;  a  provision,  which 
had  been  regarded  both  by  Elizabeth  when  the  Liturgy 
w^as  enacted  in  her  reign,  and  by  the  Republicans  when 
they  ejected  the  Clergy  in  the  reign  of  C^horles  1. ;  and 
the  existence  of  wliich,  howsoever  Its  t  rsss  may  have 
been,  in  the  latter  case,  evaded^*,  bore   witness  to  a 
sacred  nnd  unalterable  principle  of  justice.    Again,  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  HO  quickly  followed  its  passing  into  a  law, 
that  time  was  not  given  for  considering  all  the  altera- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  the  Prayer  Book.     The 
consciences  of  some,  ther  'fore,  who  were  not  unwilling 
to  conform,  were  per[)lexed ;  whilst  others,  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  appeal  so  forced  upon  them,  were  led 
the  more  in<lii2;'naiitly  to  reject  it.     And,  if  the  state- 
ment be  tr\i«?-    that  the  choice  of  St.   Bartholomew's 
day  was  ma4e  6«r  the  '^x press  purpose  of  deprivuig  the 
ejected  Clergjp^  jt  whole  year's  tithe",  nothing  more 
can  be  required  lo  show  the  grievous  spirit  of  injustice 

^«  See  YoL  i.  4;n— 4:^3,  and  p.  121,  an(e. 
^"^  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  317- 
VOL.    11.  • 
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then  at  work.  Collier,  who  was  no  lover  of  Presbyte- 
riauism,  remarks,  with  respect  to  these  proceedings, 
that  '  those  who  quit  their  interest  are  certainly  in 
earnest,  and  deserve  a  ciiaritable  construction :'  that 
'mistakes  in  religion  are  to  be  tenderly  used,  and  con- 
science ought  to  he  pitied  when  it  cannot  be  relieved  *°.' 
But  few  traces  of  tenderness  or  of  pity  can  be  discerned 
in  the  course  now  pursued.  The  number  of  those  who 
resigned  their  preferments  in  consequence  is  computed 
at  two  tliousaud ;  among  whom  were  Manton,  Owen, 
Chaniock,  J3:ixter,  Calamy,  Pool,  Caryl,  Gouge,  Howe, 
Plavel,  and  Philij)  Henry.  The  bare  recital  of  such 
names  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  evils  experienced 
in  that  day  of  strife. 

other  ants  Other  acts  of  severity  against  ^oncon- 

forndsts  soon  followed.  In  1G64,  a  law  was 
passed,  which  subjected  any  person,  above 
sixteen  year^*  of  age,  who  should  attend  any  religious 
worship  other  than  that  allowed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  where  live  or  more  persons  besides  the  house- 
hold were  prescMit,  to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months 
for  the  iirst  otl'ence,  and  of  six  for  the  second.  If  he 
3.<ould  otVend  a  third  time,  lie  was  liable  to  transporta- 
tion for  seven  \ears  to  some  of  the  American  Planta- 
tions,  except  xVew  England  and  Virginia ;  and,  if  he 
should  make  Ids  escape  thence,  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
a  felon,  and  sutler  death  without  benefit  of  Clergy. 
They  wlio  sutfcred  their  houses  or  barns  to  be  turned 
into  conventicles  were  liable  to  like  penalties ;  and,  if 
any  married  women  were  taken  in  conventicles,  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  unless  redeemed  by 
their  husbands  upon  the  payment  of  forty  shillings. 


of  severity 

a^^aiiiMt 
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^»  Collier,  vui.  453. 
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An  information,  made  upon  oath  bi^fore  a  single  justice 
of  the  peace,  wus  to  be  deemed  a  sullieient  ground  for 
all  proceedings  under  this  Act;  aiul,  through  its  opera- 
tion, tlie  ditl'erent  county  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  quickly  filled  with  prisoners.  In  the  following 
year,  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  in  Holy  Orders 
who  had  not  subscribed  tht;  Act  <jf  Uniformity,  should 
acknowlt'dg(s  upon  oath  the  illegality  of  bearing  arms 
against  the  King,  and  their  determination  not  to 
weaken  his  authority,  or  to  contrive  any  alteration  in 
the  govorniiu^nt  of  Church  or  Htate.  If  they  refused 
to  take  this  oath,  they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  in 
schools,  or  to  come  within  five  mile->  of  any  city,  or 
corporate  town,  or  boi-ough  *', 

It  was  luuler  the  authority  of  such  statutes,  and  in 
the  persecuting  spirit  which  animated  the  framers  of 
them,  that  all  those  severities  were,  for  a  series  of 
years,  practised,  of  which  the  record  has  left  so  dark 
a  blot  in  the  pages  of  our  country's  annals.  But  the 
names  of  the  sufferers  have  outlived  their  sufferings. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  for  instance,  can  Q^Q^y,^  pox 
stUl  point,  with  feelings  of  a  grateful  affec- 
tion, to  their  founder,  George  Fox,  who  then,  with 
such  luislmken  constancy,  proclainu»d  their  tenets  to 
the  world.  And,  in.  any  and  every  country,  or  by  what- 
soever bonds  of  comnuuiion  their  differing  inhabitants 
may  be  held  together, — as  long  as  strength  shall  re- 
main to  appreciate  aright  the  energies  of  an  ardent 
imagination,  controuled  by  a  profound  and  experimental 
knowledg*'  of  the  human  heart,  and  animateil  by  the 
love  and  fear  of  God,  all  j)ut  forth,  and  j„hn 
working   in  wondrous  harmony  together,      Banyan- 
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that  they  may  cliecr  and  guide  the  Christian  pilgrim  in 
his  progrei^s  through  time  to  eternity, — so  long  shall 
the  pages  of  John  IJunyan  be  read  and  admired. 

And  here,  let  it  be  gratefully  remembered,  that  the 
twelve  yearvs'  intprisonment,  during  which  Bunyau 
planned  and  composed  his  noble  work,  was  ended  by  the 
human(>  interposition  of  J^at  low,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  other  members  of  our  Cburch".  And,  further, 
— it  must  not  b(^  forgotten,  that  tlie  history  of  these 
severities  is  relieved  by  some  examples  of  a  milder  and 
more  equitable  spirit  of  legislation  : — witness  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  writ  dc  h<i'rf'tiro  comhurcndo,  and  the  de- 
liverance from  arbitrary  imprisonment  secured  under 
the  }labeas  Corpus  Act*'. 
Policy  to-  I'be    policy   towards   Roman   Catholics 

duritig  the  same  reign  deserves  attention. 

That  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  show  of 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England,  had  a  secret  bias 
towards  tin.'  Cluirch  of  Rome,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Some,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  he  formally  abjured 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  before  hi.s  last  departure  from  France.  Others 
assign  this  act  to  a  later  period**,  Suspicions  of  the 
King's  sincerity  upon  this  subject  existed  in  England, 
both  before  and  after  the  Kestoration ;  and  the  fact, 
that  an  Act  was  passed,  in  the  tirst  session  of  the 
new  Parliament,  which  made  i'  penal  for  any  one  to 
impute  to  him  a  desire  to  favour  Popery,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  extent.     The  King  was  naturally  de- 
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*'  Biog,  Brit,  in  loc. 

"  29  Car.  II.  c.  9.  'M  Car.  II.  c.  2.  I  liave  already  adverted 
(Vol.  i.  p.  419,  note)  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Canons  of  1G40  by 
1:J  Car.  II.  c.  12. 

■»<  Rapin,  xiii.  2;i7. 
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sirous  to  effect  some  plan  by  which  favour  could  be 
extended  towards  the  members  of  a  couumiiiion  so  re- 
garded by  him**;  but  neitlier  Clareudou  uor  the  Par- 
liament could,  for  a  mon'^"^  H(!Cond  him  in  his  views. 
Hence,  it  became  his  poiic\ ,  and  that  of  all  who  secretly 
were  inclined  towards  the  same  end,  to  insist  as  strin- 
gently as  possible  upon  the  observance  of  uniformity, 
in  order  that  the  body  of  malcontents  might  thereby 
be  increased  to  such  a  height  as,  in  the  end,  to  force 
on  a  general  toleration,  under  the  cover  of  which  the 
Eomau  Catholics  might  regain  tlicir  influence.  It 
seemed  im{)OHsibU;  to  attain  this  object  in  any  other 
manner;  for,  although  a  Committee  h:idbecn  a[)pointed, 
in  ICGl,  tor  the  purpose  of  eonsidcM-ing  tlie  propriety 
of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  agaitist  Human  Catholics,  it 
soon  ceased  to  prosecute  its  labours,  in  consequenc*.'  of 
the  determined  manner  in  which  the  Jesuits  insisted 


1         I 


**  It  is  remftrkable  that  q\w  of  the  first  and  strongest  ruitives 
which  led  Charles  to  regard  the  Roman  Catholics  with  a  favourable 
eye,  was  the  consideration  of  the  severe  penal  laws  which  hod  been 
enacted  against  them  in  Enj^land.  (.larentlon  states,  in  his  Tiife, 
ii.  104 — 108,  that  he  had  explained  to  him  during  his  exile,  the 
causes  of  their  enact. nent;  and  that,  after  attentively  listening  to 
him,  the  King  had  expressed  his  regret  at  their  existence,  and  his 
resolution  to  *  do  his  best,  if  ever  God  restored  him  to  Kis  kingdom, 
that  those  bloody  laws  might  be  repealed.*  Clarendon  adds  that 
he  frequently  heard  the  King  enlarge  upon  the  same  subject,  when 
it  came  under  discussion  in  the  Courts  of  Roman  Catholic  princes; 
and  acknowledges  that  •  it  had  been  a  very  unst^asonable  jiresump- 
tion,  in  any  man,  who  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  dissimded 
him  from  entertaining  that  (;andour  in  his  heart.'  It  is  strange 
that  the  King  and  the  Statesman  who  bore  this  testimony  to  the 
sympathy  which  is  naturally  awakened  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
oppressed,  sliould  not  have  remembered  it  when  they  were  them- 
selves the  oppressors. 
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upon  preserving  to  the  Pope  his  temporal  authority 
And,  when  the  King  published,  in  IOCS,  a  Declaration 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  met  by  Par- 
liament with  the  strong  expression  of  their  disapproval 
of  any  mitigation  of  the  existing  penal  statutes  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  by  the  addition  of  some  further 
enactments  expressly  against  Koman  Catholics  *^  At 
a  later  period,  when  Clarendon  had  been  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  Cabal  Administration  succeeded  to  a 
brief  and  disgraceful  interval  of  povier'"',  the  scheme 
of  comprehension  aiul  indulgence,  then  brought  forward 
under  their  sanction,  was  negatived  by  the  Commons. 
The  Declaration  also  of  Indulgence,  proposed  by  the 
King,  in  1672,  was  in  like  manner  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  renewed  in  the  same  quarter ; 
and  tlie  Test  Act  was  passed,  in  the  year  following, 
which  made  the  disavowal  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
'according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
necessary  for  holding  any  temporal  office  of  trust.  By 
this  Act,  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  a  short  time  before  entered  into  open  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Home,  was  compelled  to  give  up 
his  olfice  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  The  eifect  of  such 
proceedings  was  to  drive  Roman  Catholics,  as  Hallam 
describes  it,  '  into  the  camp  of  prerogative,'  and  to  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  renewed  intrigues  and  conspiracies 


*6  Clarondon's  Life,  ii.  HI. 

*"!  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  ii.  Am. 

*^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  admi- 
nistration was  so  called  from  the  uiitial  letters  of  the  five  members 
who  composed  it,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale. 
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in  the  Court ;  whilst  a  community  iu  sutrering  led 
their  leaders  to  sympathise  with  those  of  tiie  Non- 
conformist party  so  far  as  to  assure  them  of  their 
hatred  of  persecution  ^^. 

The  position  in  which  our  Church  was 
placed  by  the^e  events  was  full  of  danger, 
yhe  was  furnished  indeed  once  more  with 
the  means  of  discharging  her  proper  oflice 
as  guide  and  instructor  of  the  people.     Her  Creeds, 
her  Liturgy,  her  A.rticles,  the  Orders  of  hei-  Priesthood, 
the  Sacraments*  of  which  she  was  the  dispenser,  above 
all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  which  alone  the  autho- 
rity and   efficacy   of  every  ministration  was   derived, 
were  with  her  in  all  their  fulness  and  intetrritv;  and 
every    spiritual    Idessing,    wliich    could    be    conveyed 
through  these  channels,  it  was  her  high  prerogative  to 
communicate  as  freely  as  they  had   been    freely  re- 
ceived.    Her  temporal  endowments  too  and  honours 
were  restored;  and,  lifting  up  again  '  her  mitred  front 
in  courts  and  parliaments  '"^^  she  could  speak  to  those 
who  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  toiled  in  obscurity  beneath  them,  the 
sanctifying  truths  of  which  all  stood  alike  in  need. 
Greater  help  also,  than  any  which  temporal  dignities 
could  give,  she  possessed,  in  the  piety  and  learning, 
the  prayers  and  vigilance,  of  many  of  her  most  favoured 
sons,  who  were  at  this  period  within  her  sanctuary. 
The  light  of  some  of  them,  indeed,  of  Hall      nerriistin- 
and  Usher,  for  example,  had  been  quenched      f-'iiis)ie(i 

'  '  1  .  Ministers, 

in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth;   whilst 

others,  of  whom  Hammond  was  the  most  distinguished, 


*'J  Ilallam's  Const,  Hist.  ii.  530,  524. 
5"  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
1{)5. 
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who  had  lived  long  enough  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,  and  for  whom  the  trust  of  her  highest 
offices  had  been  then  designed,  entered  into  their  rest 
before  they  could  assume  the  responsibilities  of  such  a 
charge.  But  Taylor  continued,  for  some  years  after 
the  Restoration,  to  exhibit  in  his  daily  walk  that  zeal, 
and  love,  and  holiness,  the  spirit  of  which  still  breathes 
in  his  glowing  pages.  Bramhall  too,  and  Sanderson, 
though  for  a  briefer  period,  guided  by  their  faithful 
and  paternal  counsels  the  Church  which  they  had  been 
the  foremost  to  defend ;  and  vindicated  the  truth  from 
all  assaults,  with  a  firmness  only  equalled  by  the  love 
with  which  they  spake  it.  It  was  the  age  also,  let  us 
thankfully  remember,  of  Bull  and  Pearson,  of  Walton 
and  Pocock,  of  Allestree  and  Ken,  of  Fell  and 
Beveridge,  of  Barrow,  Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick,  of 
Cudworth,  More,  and  Tillotson.  Wilson,  too,  that 
saintly  and  fearless  Prelate  whose  "  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches,"  was  rising  into  manhood  when  most  of 
these  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  years.  Moreover, 
And  Lay-  amoug  the  Lay-members  of  our  Church,  in 
members.  ^j^^  same  period,  were  some  whose  names 
would  shed  a  lustre  upon  any  age ;  and  the  character 
of  Evelyn,  and  Boyle,  and  Nelson,  alone  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  privilege  which  must  have  been  en- 
joyed in  holding  fellowship  with  such  men.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  evil  influences  were  at  work,  in- 
separable from  that  state  of  things  which  now  marked 
the  external  history  of  our  Church,  and  calculated 
greatly  to  impede  her  in  the  due  exercise  of  her  duties 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  was  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  strife,  the  poison  of  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  injure  those  who  breathed  it.  The  remembrance 
of  former  wrongs,  the  sharp  exasperation  of  present 
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disputes,  the  apprehension  of  future  assaults,  had,  all 
of  them,  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  judgment,  and  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  men.     And  they  who  would 
trace  with  impartial  hand  the  character  of  the  many 
feuds  by  which  England   was   then    distracted,— the 
effects  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  felt  by 
her  to  this  very  hour, — must  acknowledge  that  they 
were  aggravated,  not  more  by  the  pertinacious  objec- 
tions and  unwarrantable  claims  of  Nonconformists,  or 
by  the  designs  of  Courts  and  Parliaments  resolute  to 
repress  the  first  renewed  encroachments  of  that  power 
which  had  so  lately  cast  both  throne  and  altar  to  the 
ground,  than  by  the  exacting  and  contemptuous  spirit 
of  some  of  the  chief  spiritual  Rulers,  and  subordinate 
Clergy,  of  the  Church  herself.     The  reports,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  conduct  of 
Sheldon  ^',  who  was  translated  from  the  See  of  London 
to  the  Primacy,  upon  the  death  of  Juxon,  in  1663, 
awaken  feelings  of  regret,  which  cannot  be  effaced  by 
remembering  the  strength  of  his  abilities  or  the  large- 
ness of  his  munificence  ".     And  so  too,  when  we  turn 
to  the  pages  of  South,  and  read  there  passages  which, 
for  faithful  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  for  felicity 
of  illustration,  for  logical  precision  of  argument,  for 
brilliancy  of  wit,  and  for  nervous  yet  graceful  diction, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literature,  we  are  only  left  to  lament  more 
deeply  the  facility  with  which  the  spirit  of  religious 


5'  Neal,  iii.  116.  168.  195. 

^*  Sheldon's  benefactions,  public  and  private,  amounted  to 
66,000/. ;  a  great  portion  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  to  the  redemption 
of  Christian  slaves.  Quoted  from  Granger  by  Neal,  ii.  484, 
note.  \ 
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discord  could  debase  such  noble  powers,  by  mingling 

with  them  the  alloy  of  bitter  invective  and  irreverent 

railing. 

_     ...      ,  It  was  not  in  England  only  that  such 

Condition  of        _  o  J 

the  Church       inlluences  worc  fouud  at  work.     Scotland 

ill  Scotland. 

had  already  been  the  fiehl  on  which  the 
adherents  of  Episcopacy  and  rresbyterianisra  had 
fought  their  hardest  battles ;  and  she  was  doomed  to 
witness  the  renewal  of  them  once  more.  Even  Leigh- 
ton,  with  all  that  wisdom,  and  love,  and  piety,  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  him,  couhl  not  prevent 
their  outbreak,  or  restrain  their  progress.  AV^hen  the 
government  had  determined  to  restore  E|)i8copacy  in 
Scotland^'',  upon  the  assurance  erroneously  held  out 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  welcomed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  Leighton  was  one  of  the  four  then 
consecrated  to  exercise  the  oiilce  of  Bishop  in  that 
country  *'.  For  nearly  ten  years,  he  presided  over  the 
diocese  of  Dunblane ;  and,  for  three  years  afterwards, 
over  the  more  important  diocese  of  Glasgow ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  worn  down  by  the  trials  and 
disappointments  which  had  oppressed  him  from  the 
very  first,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  all  his  spi- 

"  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  225. 

**  The  consecration  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1661. 
Rapin  states  that  all  four  had  been  Presbyterian  ministers,  xiii. 
27J)-  But  this  was  only  true  with  respect  to  two.  Sharp  and 
Leighton ;  and  they  were  privately  ordained  Deacons  and  Priests 
before  their  consecration.  Burnet,  i.  237,  2'M>.  The  gentleness 
and  love  of  Loighton's  .spirit  may  be  traced  in  all  his  writings,  and, 
if  we  would  see  it  manifested  in  act,  we  may  refer  to  the  anecdote 
related  of  a  friend  who  had  called  to  see  him  in  Sussex,  and  found 
that  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  Presbyterian  ininister  who  was  sick, 
upon  a  horse  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  Roman  ('atholic  Priest. 
Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  i.  66,  ed.  1828. 
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ritual  functions,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
in  holv  retirement,  in  Sussex. 

The  miserable  work  of  strife  went  on  in  the  country 
from  which  Leighton  was  thus  forced  to  depart.  The 
stubborn  resolution  and  burning  zeal  of  the  Cove- 
nanters waxed  stronger,  under  every  fresh  severity 
which  the  Crovernment  hiflicted.  The  wildness  of  their 
fanaticism  became  more  intense,  stimulating  them,  first, 
to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  then  prompting 
them  to  believe  that,  bv  such  deeds,  the  will  of  God  was 
accomplished  and  His  glory  promoted.  Hence,  drag- 
ging from  his  carriage  the  Primate  Sharp,  they  could 
tear  him  from  his  daughter's  arms,  and  murder  him 
with  repeated  blows  before  her  eyes.  Hence  too,  they 
could  withstand,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  the  dragoons 
of  Claverhouse  ;  endure  the  most  exquisite  refinements 
of  agonising  torture  ;  and,  in  the  recesses  of  their  own 
native  mountains,  sustain  in  prayer  their  solitary  vigils, 
with  a  patience  and  constancy  which  knew  no  weari- 
ness. Nay,  triumphing  in  conilicts  from  which  most 
men  would  shrink  back  appalled,  and  accounting  their 
sufferings  as  a  witness  of  God's  fatherly  love  towards 
them,  they  cherished  a  keener  hatred  against  all  His 
enemies,  among  whom  they  regarded  the  upholders  of 
Prelacy,  in  any  and  every  shape,  as  the  most  deadly. 
TheC^hurch,  which  they  thus  vilified  and  condemned, 
was,  in  her  proper  character,  guiltless  of  the  sins  im- 
puted to  her ;  but,  being  made  to  bear  the  burden  of 
misdeeds  which  secular  rulers  committed  in  her  name, 
her  trials,  of  course,  were  multiplied,  and  the  difficulties 
of  discharging  her  duties  increased. 

Another,  and,  if  possible,  a  yet  more      character  of 
grievous  sou/ce  of  evil  to  the  Church  was      <^''»'^'^ies  ii. 
tho  character  and  conduct  of  the  King  who  professed 
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to  honour  her.     Adversity  had  failed  to  leave  upon  his 
heart  a  single  trace  of  the  wholesome  lessons  which  it 
is  her  prerogative  to  teach.     Kescued,  as  by  a  miracle, 
from  perils  the  most  imminent,  and  restored  to  a  throne 
from  which  he  and  his  race  had  seemed  t(j  be  for  ever 
shut  out,  he  was  still,  as  he  always  had  been,  reckless, 
sensual,  insincere.     In  Scotland,  that  he  might  snatch 
the  precarious  title  of  her  Knig,   he  had  once  sub- 
scribed the  Covenant ;  branded  with  heaviest  reproaches 
the  Church  into  which  he  had  been  received  by  Bap- 
tism ;  and,  declaring  that  his  father  had  committed  a 
grievous  sin  '  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family ;' 
that  '  the  bloodshed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's 
door ;'  and  that  his  own  life  had  been  a  course  of  en- 
mity to  God's  laws,  of  which  he  bitterly  repented ;  he 
had  protested  most  solemnly  that  he  would  adhere  to 
the  term?  of  that  Declaration  as  long  as  he  lived". 
Then  followed  his  covert  correspondence,  and,  as  some 
affirm,  actual  communion  upon  the  Continent  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.     Before  and  after  which  event, 
the  declarations  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  renewed  so  frequently,  and  in  terms  of 
such  deep  earnestness,  that  it  might  well  have  been 
accounted  a  treasonable  impiety  not  to  have  received 
them  as  sincere.     Yet,  they  were  but  the  lying  pro- 
fessions of  the  hypocrite.     His  heart  was  all  this  while 
with  Rome ;  and,  in  his  dying  hour,  he  rested  in  her 
arms.     And,  what  more  fitting  accompaniment  to  such 
false  words  can  be  found,  than  the  acts  of  heartless 
profligacy  by  which  his  whole  life  was  polluted  ?    Sur- 
rounded by  mistresses  in  his  exile,  he  disgraced,  with 
their  presence  and  influence,  the  Court  to  which  he 


"  Rapin,  xiii.  46.  58. 
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returned  ;  and,  insulted  his  bride,  the  Infuutu  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  by  compelling  her,  upon  her  arrival  in 
England,  to  submit  to  the  attendance  of  one  who  was 
then  the  most  favoured  among  them '".     lieputation, 
fortune,   happiness,  he  sacrificed  all  at  tlieir   shrine. 
I^o  resnonstrances,  no   chastisements   could   restrain 
him.    Clarendon,  *  the  representative,'  it  has  been  truly 
said, '  of  English  good  sense,  and  English  good  feeling  ^^,' 
lifted  up,   even  to  the  last   moment  of  his  p<jlitical 
power,  the  voice  of  warning.     The  plugue  8we])t  otT 
thousands  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  fire  consumed  for 
many  days  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.     Still  was 
Charles  seen  running  the  same  round  of  sin,  feeding 
on  the  licentious  and  impious  jests  of   Buckingham 
and  Eochester,  and  wasting  life,  amid  the  ministers 
of  his  guilty  pleasures,  until  he  an  as  struck  down  by 
death. 

The  poison  which  infected  the  Court  itseviUnfiu- 
spread  through  the  whole  land.  The  easy  '^"'*-'^- 
good-nature  aiul  wit  and  gaiety  of  tlie  King  made  his 
example,  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  more  fatal. 
To  plunge  into  excesses,  the  very  approach  to  which 
had  been  for  twenty  years  forbidden,  linder  the  strict- 
ness of  Puritanic  rule,  became  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  chains  of  a  conventional  and  forced  sanctity  were 
quickly  snapped  asunder  ;  and,  as  if  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  pain  of  its  bondage,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  pleasure  set  no  limit  to  thtnr  indulgence. 
Licentiousness  thus  became  the  constant  companion 
of  loyalty.     Poets  also  found  their  choicest  patronage 


i  ! 


^^  Clarendon's  Life,  ii,  J65  — l/S.  Tangier  and  Bombay  formed 
part  of  Cathf.rine'a  dowry  ;  and  attention  will  be  dn-ected  to  these 
hereafter. 

^^  Suiytl'.e's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  ii.  39. 
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in  pandering  to  vice ;  and  vice  herself  beeaino  more 
hideous,  from  the  coarsent^ss  of  the  garb  in  which,  at 
theatre,  and  masque,  and  revel,  she  Haunted  con- 
tinually before  the  public  sight.  In  truth,  the  fore- 
most critic  of  our  age  has  not  described  too  strongly 
the  shameful  wickedness  wliich  tlien  prevailed,  when 
he  represents  the  figures,  which  attracted  the  gaze  of 
applaudnig  multitudes,  as  having  their  'foreheads  of 
bronze,  liearts  like  the  nether  millstone,  and  tongues 
set  on  fire  of  helP\' 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  these  dilUcultios,  the 
Church  had  still  the  obligations  of  duty  resting  upon 
her,  and  the  means  of  obeying  it  within  her.  Proceed 
we  then  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  she  strove  to 
apply  these  means  to  their  proper  end,  in  the  lands 
with  wiiich  she  was  now  connected  by  the  commerce, 
or  Colonial  Jurisdiction,  of  England. 

^^  Mficnulay's  Essftys,  iii.  259. 
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TITK  CliniCn  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  LEVA.NT,  INDIA, 
THE  AN  EST  INDIES,  AND  CAllOMNA,  UNDER  THE 
COMMONWEALTH    AND    CHARLES    IT. 
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1     I, 


We  have  already  remarked  the  efforts  of  the 
the  Levant  Company  to  make  their  opera-  Lsvant, 
tions  a  cluinnel  for  extending  the  knowhxlj^e  of  Chris- 
tianity along  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  labours  of  Pocoek,  and  Huntington,  and  other 
Clergy  of  our  Chureh,  in  connexion  with  them  ^  The 
influence  thus  created  seems  to  liave  disposed  the 
parties,  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  fac- 
tories in  that  quarter,  to  show  but  little  sympathy 
towards  ministers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Common- 
wealth. For,  in  1660,  when  John  Broadgate,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  who  had  been  appointed  Chaplain  at 
Smyrna,  brought  a  bale  containing  copies  of  a  Cate- 
chism, probably  the  Assembly's  Short  Catechism,  or 
some  abridgment  of  it,  and  required  the  merchants  to 
draw  up  answers  to  the  questions  therein  contained, 
they  refused  to  submit  to  his  yoke  of  discipline  ;  and, 


,  1 
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1  See  pp.  117—119,  ante. 
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after  much  fruitless  altercation,  Brondgato  returned 
itsriiap  lujine  discoiiifited'.     In  fact,  the    licvant 

lains,  Company  ap})earH  to  have  appointed  its  own 

Chaplains,  under  the  Coiinnonwealtli,  as  it  had  afore- 
time, irreHpf'ctive  of  any  authority  from  Cromwell.  For, 
in  1()51,  Hohert  I'^rampton,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
our  Church,  was  sent  by  tiie  Conjpany  to  Aleppo,  and 
continued,  for  sixteen  years,  to  have  the  spiritual  charge 
of  the  factory  there  established.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, rrampton  returned  to  England,  where  he  acquired 
the  highest  reputation  and  influence  as  a  Preacher*; 
and,  in  107JJ,  was  appointed  Dean,  and  in  HiSl  liishop, 
of  Gloucester'.  The  refusal  of  Franipton,  a  few  years 
later,  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  III.  deprived  him 
indeed  of  his  temporal  authority  and  income ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  retained  a  lively  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  both  of  the  Church  Colonial  and 
Church  Domestic, — an  interest,  probably  increased  by 
his  experimental  knowledge,  in  earlier  days,  of  the 
close  and  sacred  union  which  exists  between  them. 
Huntington,  the  successor  of  Frampton,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  duties  of  Chaplain  at  Aleppo,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.;  and  Smith, 
whose  proficiency  in  Oriental  studies  was  so  great  as 
to  gain  for  him  the  title  of  liabbi  Smith,  filled  the  like 
office  at  Constantinople '.     A  third  Chaplain  officiated 

2  Account  of  Levant  Company,  Lond.  1825,  p.  52. 

'  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  ii.  6,  and  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  ii.  250, 
both  bear  rt?markable  testimony  to  Framptou's  powers  as  a  Preacher. 

*  Biog.  Brit.  (Art.  Hiintington.) 

■^  Following  the  guidance  of  the  above  Account  of  the  Levant 
Company,  I  had  sjjoken  of  Rabbi  Smith,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  as  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  Fellowship  by  James  II.,  and  at  the  Revolution  became  a 
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at  Smyrna;  -^nd  evidences  are  still  oxtant  of  tho  fnith- 
tul  and  devoted  spirit  with  which  thoau  men.  and  their 
successors,  discharj^jed  their  duties.  The  .Sermons, 
preached  at  different  intervals,  in  this  and  suceeedinj^ 
reigns,  before  the  Levant  Company  at  home,  and  the 
notices  to  be  found  in  the  Journals,  Lclters,  and  other 
writings,  which  some  of  the  l^evant  Chaplains  have 
left  behind  them,  supply  these  evidences.  Of  the 
former,  those  preached  by  Stnith  in  lllOS,  h\,  Hickman 
in  1080,  and  by  llayley  1080-7,  will  be  found  the  most 
niteresting;  and  among  the  latter,  the  publications  of 
Chishull,  Chaplain  at  Smyrna,  r.nd  of  Maundrell,  Chap- 
lain at  Aleppo,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  of  Shaw,  Chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Ali^iers, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century",  are  highly 
valuable,  for  the  information  which  they  supply  to  the 
antiquarian,  to  the  classical  student,  and  to  the  natu- 
ralist, in  their  researches,  and  especially  to  those  who, 
m  their  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to 
understand  aright  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
East  therein  described.  That  these  men  piu'sued  their 
labours  among  a  people  willing  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
them,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  character, 
given  by  Maundrell,  of  his  congregation  at  Aleppo : 

'  They  are  pious,  sober,  benevolent,  devout  in  tlie  offices  of  reli- 


Nonjuror.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  Rabbi  Hmith,  although  ho 
graduated  as  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  was  afterwards  elected 
to  a  Fellowship  at  Magdalen,  and  bore  a  prominetit  part  in  the  con- 
flict between  that  College  and  James  II.,  in  KiH?.  That  he  be- 
came a  Nonjuror  there  is  no  doubt.  Biog.  Brit,  in  loc ;  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  ii.  2H6. 

"  After  the  return  of  8haw  to  England,  he  was  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Ox- 
ford.   Account  of  Levant  Company,  46. 
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gion,  in  conversatitn  innocently  cheerful,  given  to  no  pleasures  but 
such  as  are  honest  and  manly,  to  no  communications  but  such  as 
the  nicest  ears  need  not  be  offended  at,  exhibiting  in  all  their 
actions  those  best  and  truest  signs  of  a  Christian  spirit,  a  sincere 
and  cheerful  union  amongst  themselves,  a  generous  charity  towards 
others,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  our  first  employment  every  morning  to  solemnize 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  at  which  1  am  always  sure  to  have 
a  devout,  a  regular,  and  a  full  congregation  7.' 


And  Con 

SUlii. 


I  may  here  remark  also  that  Paul 
Eycaut,  whose  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  well  merits 
perusal,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  one  of  the 
Consuls  of  the  Levrnt  Company;  a  body  of  men,  dis- 
tinguished, both  then  and  afterwards,  for  the  zeal,  in- 
telligence, and  high  principle  with  which  they  main- 
tained the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  with 
the  East,  and  for  their  heart}*  and  sincere  efforts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ordained  ministers  of  our  Church, 
to  make  those  relations  the  means  of  commimicating 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  its  inhabitants ". 
In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Levant  to  that  of  India,  we  find  no  less 
than  three  different  Charters  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 

7  lb.  42. 

*  In  connexion  with  the  Levant  Company,  I  must  not  omit  the 
name  of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell,  a  distinguished  physician,  at 
Aleppo,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  upon  whose  character  a 
valuable  Essay  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Fothergill. 

A  surrender  was  made  by  the  Levant  Company  of  its  Charters 
to  the  Crown,  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  Bill  then  passed  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Consular  Establishments  of  the 
country ;  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  speech  of  Lord 
Grenville,  (then  Governor  of  the  Company,)  deserve  notice.  lb. 
57,  &c. 


India. 
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the  East  India  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing, 
confirming,  or  enlarging   their   privileges;   tlie   first, 
dated  April  3,   1G61 ;  the  second,  October  5,  1(577; 
and  the  third,   August  9,   10831     In   the   marriage 
treaty  also  of  Charles  with  Catherine,  dated  only  two 
montlis  after  the  first  of  the   above  Charters,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Island  of  Bombay  should  be  ceded  to 
him  in  full  sovereignty  ;  that  the  English  should  have 
power  to  trade  with  Goa  and  Cochin ;  and  that,  if,  by 
tlie  joint  exertions  of  the  two  countries,  Ceylon  could 
be  taken  from  the  Dutch,  tlie  English  were  to  retain 
possession  of  whatsoever  parts  they  might  conquer  of 
that  Island,  with  the  exception  of  Colombo.     But,  it 
was  one  tbing  for  the  ministers  of  European  Courts  to 
agree  upon   articles  of  treaty  at  home,   and   another 
to  give  effect   to  them   abroad.      The  refusal  of  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Bombay  to  give  it  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  differences  which  arose  with 
respect  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  article 
of  surrender,  the  consequent   delay,  and,  lastly,  the 
difficulties  which  attended   the   maintenance   of  the 
Island,  concurred  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  amount 
of  benefit  which  the   nation  had  expected  to  derive 
from  its  acquisition.     In  March,  1(5(39,  it  was  trans- 
ferred, by  Letters  Patent,  from  the  Crown  to  the  East 
India  Company.     Among  the  regulations  framed  soon 
afterwards   for   the    government  of  Bombay,    I   find 
one  declaring   that   'the  Protestant   religion  was  to 

'•'  The  Law  relating  to  India,  &c.  p.  1 .  The  first  of  the  Charters 
confirmed  the  Company's  righv  to  St.  Helena.  In  l(j(l5,  the 
Dutch  retook  it,  but  were  expelled  from  it  in  the  same  year  :  and, 
in  1(174,  it  was  granted  under  another  Charter  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Company.     lb.,  and  Bruce's  Annals,  ii.  232.  J^34. 
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be  favoured,  but  no  unnecessary  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  inhabitants  who  might  profess  a  different 
faith '».' 

An  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years  later, 
probably  in  16S5,  to  erect  a  spacious 
Church  in  Bombay.  Its  foundation  was 
laid,  and  its  walls  were  carried  up  some 
feet,  w^hen,  from  some  cause  not  now  known,  the  work 
was  stopped.  But,  several  years  before  that  time,  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
in  the  fort  thrown  into  one,  had  been  resorted  to  by 
the  few  members  of  our  Church  in  the  settlement ;  and 
Chaplains  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  their  devo- 
tions. During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  no  less  than 
fourteen  Chaplains  were  appointed  by  what  was  then 
termed  the  Court  of  Committees,  to  different  stations 
in  India,  and  one  to  St.  Helena.  Of  these,  three  were 
appointed  to  Bombay;  one  in  1671,  another  in  1672, 
and  a  third  in  1679.  Eight  more  Chaplains  also  were 
added  in  various  quarters  of  the  East  between  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  the  end  of  the  17th  century ; 
making  the  whole  number  appointed,  before  the  union 
of  the  two  East  India  Companies,  twenty-three.  Two 
of  these  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to  their  re- 
spective destinations  ^\  The  earliest  definite  informa- 
tion, which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  at  Bombay  is,  tliat,  in  1715,  a  reso- 
lution was  entered  into,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Eev.  Kichard  Cobbc,  Chaplain  at  that  time,  to  build  a 


'0  Bruce,  ii.  11.  105.  134.  165.  1!)C.  220. 

'*  For  the  list  of  these  Chaplains,  wliich  has  been  kindly  for- 
wai'tk  d  to  me  from  the  East  India  House,  see  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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Church  upon  tho  foundation  of  that  which  had  been 
before  begun ;  and  that,  on  Christmas  Day,  1718,  it 
was  opened  for  the  ceh^bration  of  Divine  Service  '^ 

The    first   stone    also    of    an   English      First  Eng- 
Church  was  laid  in  Madras,  in  lfi80,  by      Ijum^at"'''''' 
the  pious  hands    of  Streynsham  Muster,      Madras, 
its  Governor.     He  had  been,  for  some  years,  a  most 
valuable  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  dis- 
played the  greatest  courage  and  prudence  on  many 
and   groat  emergencies '".     His    daily  walk  also  had 
been  distinguished  by  an  uniform  and  consistent  obe- 
dience to  the  Word  and  will  of  God;    and,  having 
entered  upon  the  government  of  Madras,  in  1678,  he 
rejoiced  to  commence  this  work  for  the  welfare  of  its 
people.     The  Church,  which  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  Governor  Master,  and  some  of  the  chief  English 
residents   at  Madras  was   called    St.  Mary's " ;   and 

'2  Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  iv.  481,  482.  It  appears  from 
the  authorities  tliere  cited,  that  about  thirty  years  had  elapsed  be- 
tween laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  Church  and  the  recom- 
mencing of  the  second  in  1715  :  and  hence  I  have  assigned  the 
probable  date  of  the  former  to  the  year  l()8o.  The  first  Church  in 
Cal(mtta  seems  to  have  been  erected  about  the  same  time  with  that 
in  Bombay.     lb.  3. 

'^  Bruce,  ii.  285.  403.  A  remarkable  anecdote  of  Governor 
Master,  i.-  related  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  editiim  of  Mill's 
History  of  British  India,  i.  i'Jit,  note. 

'*  In  the  first  edition,  I  had  said,  upon  the  authority  of  Asia- 
ticus,  ((|Uoted  by  Hough,  iii.  377»)  that  this  Church  was  completed 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Governor  Master.  But  I  have  since  ascertained 
from  the  oviginal  records  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  that  the  repre- 
sentation which  I  have  now  made  is  the  correct  one.  Copies  of 
the  records  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  II. ;  and 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  help  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mahon, 
formerly  Garrison  Chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  whom  1  am  in- 
debted for  the  copies. 
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the   Rev.  Richard   Portman   was   appointed  its   first 
minister". 

If  it  be  asked,  why  more  was  not  now 
done  in  furtherance  of  hke  rigliteouy  de- 
signs ?  a  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
tliat,  notwithstanding  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  witli  Hindustan, 
the  same  causes  still  remained  in  force, 
which  I  have  before  pointed  out  as  obstructing  the 
systematic  introduction  of  the  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances of  our  Church  among  its  different  tribes '". 
The  agents  of  the  Company  still  held  footing  only 
upon  a  very  few  spots  on  i  he  borders  of  that  vast 
continent,  and  were  consequently  unable  to  wield  any 
of  those  instruments,  which  had  been  put  so  success- 
fully into  operation  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch. 
And,  even  this  their  power,  feeble  as  it  was,  became 
yet  more  precarious,  through  the  evasive  policy  of 
Portugal,  and  the  advantages  which  Holland  gained 
under  the  Treatv  of  Breda.  In  addition  to  which, 
the  wars  which  were  continually  going  on,  throughout 
Charles's  reign,  between  Aurungzebe,  the  great  ruler 
of  the  iViogul  empire,  and  the  new  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  then  rising  in  the  Deccan,  compelled  the 
agents  of  the  Company  at  Surat,  and  Fort  St.  George, 
and  in  Bengal,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  will 
of  whichsoever  party  might,  for  the  time,  be  superior. 
They  were  exposed,  at  every  turn,  to  the  assaults  of 
the  different  (Contending  parties.  Surat,  for  instance, 
was  twice  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Mahratta 
chief,  Sivajee ;  although  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 


*'  See  Apjx'iuli.x,  No.  11. 
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Enf^lish  prevented  its  capture.  At  a  later  period, 
Bombay  was  invaded  by  the  Siddee's  forces ;  and  in 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the 
arms  of  the  Mogul  were  also  directed  against  the 
"English.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  temporal 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  Crown  of  Kiiglaiul,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  rest  their  operations  upon  any  permanent 
and  secure  basis  '^ 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
East  India  Company,  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, by  virtue  of  a  Charter  granted  for  that 
purpose,  had  become  masters  of  certain  forts  and 
warehouses  upon  the  western  coast  of  Africa '" ;  an 
arrangement,  whicli  had  arisen  out  of  the  coalition 
wiiich  they  had  been  forced  to  make  with  the  Assada 
merchants.  In  1CG3,  the  prospect  of  gain  from  the 
shameful  slave-trade  led  the  Jving  to  form  a  new 
African  Company,  the  third,  of  which  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  President,  with  the  privilege  of 
sole  trade  to  Guinea  ;  and  the  East  India  Company 
were  consequently  forced  to  part  with  their  posses- 
sions on  the  coast  '^.  Clarendon  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  this  new  Royal  Af'"ican  Company  in  terms 
which  plainly  show  that  neither  he  nor  those  con- 
nected with  it  were  disturbed  by  any  sense  of  its 
iuiquity. 


'  Many  ships,'  he  says,  '  were  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Guinoa,  which  made  very  good  returns,  by  putting 
ort'  their  blacks  at  the  Barbadoes,  and  other  the 
King's  plantations,  at  their  own  prices  ;  and  brought 


Kncoiirage- 
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>"  Bruce,  ii.  284.  641.  OhO.  672-674. 
IS  See  p.  102,  ante. 
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home  such  store  of  gold  that  administered  tlie  first  occasion  for  the 
coinage  of  those  pieces,  which  from  tlience  had  the  denomination 
of  guineas ;  and  wliat  was  afterwards  made  of  the  same  species, 
was  coined  of  the  gold  that  was  brought  from  the  coast  by  the 
Royal  (Company.' 

The  Duko  of  York,  he  also  relates,  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  proseeution  of  the  work,  con- 
stantly presiding  at  all  Couneils,  which  were  held 
once  a  week  in  his  own  lodgings  at  W  liitehall.  Tlie 
only  real  grievance  which  seems  to  have  attected  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  was  the 
successfid  rivalry  of  other  European  nations;  the 
Dutch  being  already  established,  more  advantageously 
than  themselves,  upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the  African 
rivers,  '  and  the  Dane  before  either ".'  To  guard 
more  effectually  against  the  hindrances  cast  in  their 
way  by  tliese  competitors,  and  other  interlopers, 
the  third  English  African  Company  surrendered  its 
Charter  in  1 072 ;  and  a  fourth,  the  last,  Company 
was  established,  to  which  the  King  and  Duke  of  York 
and  many  other  persons  of  high  rank  were  sub- 
scribers^'. No  effort  was  wanting  upon  their  part  to 
give  effect  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged ; 
and  a  pamphlet,  pulilished  in  this  reign,  and  entitled 
'  The  Case  of  his  Majesty's  Sugar  Plantations,'  ac- 
tually urges  it  as  a  ground  upon  which  favour  ought 
to  be  shown  towards  the  Planters,  that  they  had,  '  at 
their  cost,  bought  above  100,000  Negroes  from  Africa, 
whereby  so  many  new  subjects  are  added  to  the 
Crown  ".'  Nor  can  it  surprise  us  that  such  should 
have  been  the  vast  amount  of  traffic  in  slaves,  at- 


2«  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  232—234. 
I  'i^  .:'  ,        2'  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  ut  sup.  ill.  569. 
,    ' '  '      *2  Soniers'  Tracts,  viii.  480. 
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tained  oven  in  that  day,  when  we  observe  the  great 
exertions  made  to  extend  it.  In  the  Instructions  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  September  8, 
1681,  the  following  passage  occurs : 


Instructions 
thereon  to 
Lxnch,  Go- 
vernor of 
Jamaica. 


'  You  are  to  give  al)  due  encouragement  and  invi- 
tation to  merchanta  and  others  who  shall  bring 
Trade  unto  our  said  Island,  or  any  way  contribute 
to  their  advantage,  and  in  particular  to  the  Royal 
African  Company  of  England.  And,  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  recommend  unto  the  said  Comjiany  that  the  said  Island  may 
luive  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  Merchantable  Negroes  at 
moderate  rates  in  money  or  commodities,  so  you  are  to  take  spe- 
ciail  care  that  p&yment  be  duly  made,  and  within  a  cMmipetent  time 
according  to  their  agreem»!nts,  it  being  against  reason  to  expect 
that  any  sliould  send  you  good  wares  to  a  knowne  bad  market. 

'  You  are  also  to  take  care,  as  much  as  in  you  lyes,  that  Our 
Order  of  Council,  bearing  date  the  1 2th  of  November  last  past,  be 
duly  observed,  wherein  We  have  directed  that  the  said  ('ompany 
shall  send  3flO()  Merchantable  Negroes  yearly  to  Jamaica,  provided 
they  have  good  payments  of  their  Debts  contracted  there  :  And  that 
they  do  aftbrd  Merchantable  Negroes  unto  the  Inhabitants  at  £18 
per  head,  to  be  payd  there  at  G  months  forbearance,  upon  good  se- 
curity to  be  given  for  such  payment ;  which  Negroes  are  to  be  sold 
by  lotts  made  for  the  whole  Cargo  of  the  Merchantable  Negroes  of 
every  ship  without  any  reservation  whatsoever  ;  And,  in  (^ase  there  be 
any  default  on  the  part  of  the  sayd  Company,  or  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  our  Island  to  comply  with  this  Regulation,  you  shall  signify 
the  same  unto  us,  that  We  m.vy  give  all  necessary  orders  therelii^'.' 

Whilst  England  was  thus  eager  to  bind  and  drag 
the  poor  African  to  the  hard  toil  that  awaited  him  in 
her  Colonies,  sbe  was  still,  as  before,  careful  to  re- 
store to  home  and  liberty  her  own  children  that 
were  enslaved.  A  Letter  of  Sir  Leoline  sir  LeoHne 
Jenkins,  written  in  1670,  in  his  capacity 
of  Commissary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 


23  MSS.  (West  Indies)  State  Paper  Office. 
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terbury,  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese, 
touching  the  redemption  of  captives,  en- 
treats each  of  them  to  '  pursue  that  buaiiiess  with  the 
same  contrivance  and  earnestness,  as  if  ho  had  a  son 
of  his  own,  not  to  be  redeemed  out  of  those  chains, 
but  by  the  ahns  that  himself  should  gather  '\'  One 
of  the  biographers  also  of  Ken  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  motive  wliich  induced  that  excellent 
man  to  accompany  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  1083,  as  his 
Chaplain,  when  he  went  out,  in  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships,  to  destroy  the  mole  and  works  of  Tan- 
gier-''',— I'or  Tangier  was  a  part  of  Catheruii's  dowry, 
which  proved  as  little  advantageous  to  the  Cmwn  of 
England  as  Bombay  had  been, — was  a  desire  to  en- 
quire into  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  Christian 
slaves  in  Africa^''.  The  piety  and  active  charity  of 
Ken   might   well  justify   the   belief  that   he   visited 


2*  Wynne's  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  ii.  662.  In  another 
part  of  tho  same  Letter  a  passat^e  occurs  wliich  savours  somewhat 
too  strongly  of  the  rigorous  spirit  of  the  day,  for  he  broadly  states, 
that,  if  ministers  or  churchwardens  neglected  the  specific  duty 
therein  required  of  them,  they  were  tr)  be  '  punished  not  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  but  by  his  Majesty's  Council.'  Of  the  earnest  and 
active  zeal,  which  Jenkins  manifested  in  other  ways  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Plantations,  more  will  be  said  in  the  next  (;hapter. 

^•''  During  seven  years  of  the  period  in  which  Tangier  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  Lancelot,  father  of  Joseph,  Addison,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Lichtield,  was  Chaplain  of  the  Garrison ;  and 
his  writings  attest  the  diligence  and  candour  with  which  he  em- 
ployed  the  valuable  materials  of  information  which  he  there  col- 
lected.    See  Biog.  Brit.  (Art.  Addison.) 

28  Bowles's  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  ii.  60 — 66.  One  of  the  officers 
who  sailed  home  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  same  ship  with  Ken, 
was  Kirke,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Tangier,  and  was  afterwards 
the  perpetrator  of  those  cruel  atrocities  which  were  witnessed  at 
Taunton,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
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Tangier  with  this  view;  and  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  I  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  adopt  it. 
But  it  ap])ears,  from  a  more  exact  narrative  of  Ken's 
life  since  published,  that  his  presence  on  board  Dart- 
mouth's ship,  was  in  the  capacity  of  C'haplaiii  of  the 
Fleet,  which  office  he  had  accepted  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Dartmouth,  with  a  view  of  iin[)roviiig  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Navy  "  ;  and  Pepys,  \^  no  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  as  a  member  of  Dartmouth's 
Council,  makes  fre(pient  allusions,  in  his  Journals  and 
Correspondence,  to  the  faithful  ministrations  of  Ken, 
whilst  he  was  at  Tangier.  The  opportunities  which 
Ken  must  then  have  had  of  witnessing  the  evils  to 
which  (,'hristian  captives  were  frequently  exposed, 
could  not  have  been  unnoticed  by  him.  And  the 
sense  of  such  evils,  had  it  operated  as  it  ought  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  at  home,  might  well  have 
led  them  in  their  turn  to  pause  and  reflect,  ere  they 
became  the  wilful  and  systematic  agents  to  inflict  the 
same,  or  worse,  wrongs  upon  others  '^^. 

■'  Life  of  Bp.  Ken,  by  a  Layman  (Lond.  1854),  p.  194. 

-^  A  Mahonu'taii  chieC,  Sydan,  thu  King  of  Fez,  had  not  long 
before  set  tlie  English  an  example  in  this  respect,  which  they  would 
have  done  well  to  liavo  followed.  In  token  of  his  gratitude  for 
assistance  received  from  Charles  L  against  the  Sallee  rovers,  he  had 
freed  from  captivity  and  sent  home  300  Christian  slaves;  and,  in  a 
letter  addressed  afterwards  to  Charles  for  similar  assistance  against 
the  Algerine  corsairs,  lie  had  described  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Kingly  office  in  terms  not  less  just  than  emphatic,  confessing  that 
it  made  Kings  servants  of  the  people  whom  they  governed,  not 
less  tiian  of  tiie  Creator  from  whom  they  receivf d  the  authority  to 
govern ;  and  that  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  such  duties  they  mag- 
nified  '  the  honour  of  God,  like  the  celestial  bodies,  which,  though 
they  have  much  veneration,  yet  serve  only  to  benefit  the  world.' 
Ogilby's  Africa,  i.  184 — 186.  Sydan,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
letter,  thus  justifies  his  application  to  Charles  for  help  against  the 
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The  West  Indian  Islands  in  which  tlio 
onHlavod  African  w»8  enduring  his  toil 
and  misery,  all  «;xhibited  the  conseijuencM^s  of  tliose 
changes  and  divisions  at  home,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  cha])ters.  Jamaica,  con- 
quered and  coiitrouled  by  Cromwell's 
officers,  became  naturally  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  his  adherents,  wben  the  Commonwealth 
ceased  to  exist.  Several  of  the  Regicides  found  in  it  a 
secure  asylum ;  and  an  interest  was  thereby  strength- 
ened, which  could  hardly  fail  to  work  unfavourably  to 
all  who  desired  to  see  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
of  England  administered,  and  the  authority  of  her 
restored  King  respected,  in  the  Island.  These  diffi- 
culties, it  is  true,  were  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  wise  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the  King,  who 
confirmed  D'Oyley  in  the  command  which  he  had 
held  under  the  Protectorate,  and  granted  to  him  a 
Commission,  by  which  the  civil  government  of  the 
Island  was  henceforward  to  be  regulated.  Its  In- 
structions   were    equit"*biy   framed ;    and    D'Oy  ley's 


pirates,  by  the  following  argument :  '  Your  great  prophet  Christ 
Jesus  was  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  as  well  as  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  j)facc,  which  may  signify  unto  you,  that  he  which  is  a 
lover  and  maintainor  of  peace,  must  always  appear  mth  the  terror 
of  his  sword,  and,  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  must  arrive  to 
tranqnillity.'  The  adoption  of  such  an  argument  by  a  disciple  of 
Mahometanism  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  description  given  by 
Grotius  of  that  religion,  '  in  armis  nata,  nihil  spiral  nisi  arma, 
armis  propoffatur.'  De  Verit.  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  Among 
the  communications  which  took  place  at  this  period  between  Eng- 
lishmen  and  Mahometans  may  be  mentioned  a  very  strange  letter 
written  by  the  Socinians,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  to  Ameth  Ben 
Ameth,  the  Morocco  ambassador.  Leslie's  Works,  i.  207—211. 
fol.  ed. 
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cbnraoter  supplied  tbe  safest  guarantee  for  believing 
tbat  tliey  would  bavo  been  faitb fully  and  auceeswfiiUy 
observed,  had  be  remained  in  Jaiiiaicu^".     But  be  was 
permitted,  at    his    (jwn    request,  to   return   borne,  in 
1(502;    and   was    8ueeeeded    by   Lord  Windsor,  who 
brougiit  with  bini  a   Royal  proclamation,  granting  to 
'all   children   of  natural-born    subjects   iif  England, 
born  in  Jamaica,'  that   they  sliould,  '  from  their  re- 
spective births,  be  reputed  to  be,  and  be,  free  deni/,ens 
of  England;    and    have    tbe    same   privileges,    to   all 
iuteuts   and  purposes,  as   tbe  free-born    subjects   of 
England.'     The  just  and  friendly  policy,  thus  pursued 
towards  tho    Island,  in  tbe   early  part   of  Oiarles's 
reign,  was,  unhappily,  not  main.l..lii.d  to  the  end.     It 
remained,  indeed,  substantially  unchanged      itsOover- 
under  the  government  of  Ijord  AVindsor,      """ 
and  of  his  successors,  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  (1003), 
Sir   Thomas    Modiford,    from    Barbados    (KJOl),  Sir 
Thomas  Lynch  (1070),  and  Lord   Vaugban   (1074). 
But,   in    1078,  tbe   Earl    of  Carlisle   was    sent   out 
Governor,  with  authority  to  enforce  a  new  system  of 
legislation,  framed  upon  tbe  model  of  the  constitution 
established   in   Ireland   under   Poyning's  Act.     Tho 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  resisted  this   aggression  most 
strenuously.     They  felt  that  it  would  be  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  which  must  deprive  them  and  their 
children  of  their  just  liberties;   and  were  not  to  be 
deterred,  either  by  threats  or  bribes,  from  continuing 
to  give  to  the  measure  their  most  determined  oppo- 

^^  I  may  here  observe  that  an  unfavourable  character  is  given  of 
D'Oyley  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  in  his  valuable  Annals  of 
Jamaica,  i.  247 ;  but,  after  having  examined  the  authorities  cited 
in  his  work,  I  venture  still  to  retain  the  opinion  which  I  have 
expressed  above. 
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Hition.  "NVhilflt  tlio  dinputc  was  still  ffoinj*  on,  Car- 
li«lo  returned  to  Enj^'liind  ,  and  Lviu-li,  liavinp;  been 
nj^ain  appointed  Governor,  in  H)Nl,  with  altered 
powers,  Hueceeded,  with  tlu^  aid  ot"  the  Council  aii'l 
Assembly,  in  obtainin^j;  th(i  enaetnient  of  eertain  laws 
for  the  inoro  sati.sfaetory  p;overnnient  of  the  Island, 
whicli  were  continued  by  the  Kiui;  in  Couniiil,  in 
10S4,  and  most  of  which  continue  •^till  in  force-'". 
The  position  ^  dcsirc  had  bi'cn  nianifested,  from  tlic 

nnlnii  outset,  to   secure  to  all  the  Colonists  in 

tiuMiin.  Jamaica,   tiio  ordinances  of  tin;  Church; 

and,  at  the  same  time,  a  careful  re«;iird  for  the  con- 
sciences of  thoso  who  were  not  of  her  communion, 
It  was  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  which  ainmated  tlio 
Kind's  Declarations  just  before  and  atter  his  rcstorn- 
tion.  Thus,  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Gov(.'rnors,— 
in  order  that  'persons  of  ditferent  ju(lp;ments  and 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,'  niiy^hb  be  encouraj^cd 
'to  transport  themselves,  with  their  etl'ects,  to  Ja- 
maica; and  not  be  obstructed  and  liiiidered  nndcr 
pretence  of  scruples  in  conscience,' — it  wns  ordered 
that  they  should  be  excused  from  taking  tlie  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  according  to  the  terms 
required  in  England,  and  tbat  some  other  mode  bo 
devised  of  securing  tbeir  allegiance  •''.  But,  whilst 
this  tenderness  was  sbown  to  IVonconformists,  I  tind  it 
enjoined,  by  the  6th  article  of  the  Commission  granted 
to  D'Oyley,  in  1001,  that  'the  Governor  encourage 
ministers,  that  Christianity  and  the  Protestant  religion, 
according  to  the  Church  of  England,  might  have  duo 
reverence  and  exercise  amongst  them  ;'  and,  again,  the 

^"  Long's  History  of  Jamaica,  B.  i.  c.  i.  and  c.  x.     Appendix,  B. 
and  D. 

^'  Long,  B,  ii.  c.  ix. 
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lull  artirlo  of  iiiBtnu'tion  isHuod  to  Lord  Windsor,  in 
till'  vonr  following,  •'xprcsslv  *  roliiton  to  the  t'lU'ouraiio- 
uii'iit  of  an  orthodox  niiiiistry  ■'^' 

Tho  Pnrisli  ol*  St.  C'atlu'rino,  in  St.  Jncjo  -n,,.  r,,.! 
do  I'l  V'(%'ii,  or  H|mniHli  Town,  appcurH  to  J','',*;!.',!','' 
lmv(!  been  the  Hrnt  wliich  |)OHHo>4st(d  an  ''^""• 
Kn^dirth  Church.  It  a\:i8  huilt  upon  tho  sit(^  of  tho 
old  S|)ani8h  Kod  CrosH  Churidi.  In  1(57 J-,  t^ixty  acres 
of  rich  pasture  lan»l  wore  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Ivlorpm, 
'towards  the  niainlenimco  of  th(!  nunister  of  that 
Parisli ;  and,  in  the  aame  year,  *  upwardn  of  Wvv,  hun- 
dred acres,  in  the  neighbonrliood,  were  j)atented '  for 
the  same  purpoHc.  This  hitter  grant  was  never  applied 
to  the  above  object,  in  eont-ecpience  of  the  diliiculty 
experienced  by  successive  incumbents  in  gettmc;  rid  of 
tiie  occupants  of  the  land  ;  but  the  historian  of  Jamaica 
distinctl}'  says  that  it  \Na8  meant  as  ii  glebt;  to  be  an- 
nexed in  perpetuity  to  the  Hectory '•'.  Another  Church 
was  erected  in  St.  John's  Parish  in  Spanish  Town;  and 
a  third  in  the  town  of  Port  Koyal.  Clarendon  Parish 
also,  St.    David's,  St.  Andrew's,  and    St.      „. 

'  '         _  '  Six  more 

Tlioiiuio's,  were  provided  with  Churches :      "<|«'*^<i  ^*=f"''e 

■"■         ,  '         l(i(U. 

and  all  these,  seven  in  number,  a])pear  to 
have  been  built  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1GG4. 
The  number  of  Clergy,  at  the  same  time,      nercier' 
were  not  more  than  five ;  three  of  whom 
accompanied   Sir    Charles    Lyttelton.     A   sixth,   Mr. 
Nicholas,  settled  soon  afterwards  at  Morant,  but  was 
cut  oif  by  sickness :  and,  in   1671,   as  appears  from 
Ogilvy's  map  of  the  Island  of  that  date,  a  Clergyman, 
named  Barrow,  was  resident  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Eliza- 


32  Edwards's  West  Indies,  i.  245.  247. 
^•'  Long,  B.  ii.  c.  vii. 
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The  autho 
rity  of  the 
Bishop  of 
London  in 
Jamaica, 


beth  '*.  Among  the  Acts  confirmed  b/  the  King  in 
Council,  in  1684,  occurs  one  '  for  the  maintenance  of 
Ministers,  and  the  Poor,  and  erecting  and  repairing  of 
„.,.  Churches.'     It  recitea  the  names  of  fifteen 

Fifteen 

parishes  con-      Parishes  into  which  the  Island  was  then 

Btituted. 

divided ;  and  provides  that  the  Parish  of 
Port  Royal  should  pay  £240  yearly  of  current  money 
to  the  minister  thereof;  St.  Catherine's,  £140;  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  John's,  £100  each; 
and  all  other  Parishes  within  the  Island,  '  that  either 
have,  or  shall  have,  a  minister,'  should  allow  and  pay 
to  him  an  annual  stipend  of  not  less  than  £80  ^^ 

I  am  not  without  hope  of  obtaining  here- 
after further  information  concerning  the 
first  Clergy  who  ministered  in  Jamaica. 
Meanwhile,  the  following  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time 
being,  over  them  and  their  successors,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  It  is  contained  in  a  Eeport  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  and  Plantations,  dated  August  6, 
16S1: 

'  We  do  likewise  offer  it  unto  your  Majesty  as  necessary,  that  no 
minister  be  received  in  Jamaica,  without  licence  from  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  and  that  none,  having  his 
Lordship's  licence,  be  rejected,  without  sufficient  cause  alleged ;  as 
also,  that,  in  the  direction  of  all  Church  affairs,  the  ministers  be 
admitted  into  the  respective  vestries.' 

Again,  in  the  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Jamaica  for  the  second  time,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  in  reference  to  tlie  same  subject : 

^*  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  above  information  to  Mr.  Byam, 
to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  p.  (15,  note. 
3*  Laws  of  Jamaica,  63 — 60. 
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'  Our  Will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  minister  be  preferred  by  you 
to  any  Ecdesiasticall  Benefice  in  Our  said  Island,  without  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  his  being  conforming  to  the 
Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  also, 
Our  pleasure  is,  you  order  forthwith  (if  the  same  be  not  already 
done)  that  every  Minister  within  your  Government  be  one  of  the 
Vestry  within  his  respective  Parish,  and  that  no  Vestry  be  held 
without  him,  excei)t  in  case  of  sicknesse,  or  that,  after  notice  of  a 
Vestry  summon'd,  he  absent  himself.  And  you  are  to  enquire 
whether  there  be  any  Minister  within  your  Government,  who 
preaches  and  administers  the  Sacraments  without  being  in  due 
Orders,  whereof  you  are  to  give  an  account  unto  the  Right  Reve- 
rend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  you  are  to  endeavour,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Councill,  that  good  and  sufficient  stipends  and 
allowances  be  made  and  ascerta^  "I  unto  the  Ministers  of  every 
Parish  within  your  Government. 

'  And  you  are  to  take  especiall  care  that  a  Table  of  ^Marriages 
established  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  hung  up 
in  every  Church,  and  duly  observed.  And  you  are  to  endeavour 
to  get  a  Law  passed  in  the  Assembly  for  a  strict  observation  of  the 
said  Table. 

'And  you  are  to  carry  over  a  sufficient  number  of  Books  of 
Homilies,  and  Books  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  be  disposed  of  to  every  Church ;  and  you  are  to  take 
care  that  they  be  duly  kept  and  used  therein.' 

In  the  Conmission  of  Governor  Lynch,  Authority  of 
dated  a  month  earlier  than  the  above  lu-  no^rto7oUate 
structions,  authority  is  given  to  liim  to  JfaftS 
collate  '  persons  to  any  Churches,  Chap-  Benefices, 
pells,  or  other  Ecdesiasticall  Benefices  within  the  said 
Island  and  Territories  depending  thereon,  as  often  as 
any  of  them  shall  happen  to  be  voyd*^.' 

The  authority,  however,  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  over  the  Jamaica  Clergy,  was 
greatly  impaired  by  one  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly,  which  declared  'that  no  eccle- 
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siastieal  law,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
coufinn,  or  establish  p.ny  penal  mulcts,  or  punishment, 
in  any  case  whatsoever.'  And,  since  the  deprivation  of 
a  living,  or  its  emoluments,  is  virtually  a  mulct,  and 
actually  a  punishment,  it  became  a  question,  wiiether 
the  Bishop  had  a  right  to  suspend  any  Clergyman  in 
the  Island,  either  ah  officio,  or  a  henejiclo.  The  opinions 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  expressed 
against  his  right  of  interposition ;  and,  as  long  as  this 
feeling  continued,  it  was  evident  that  Episcopal  juris- 
diction became  a  mere  nuUitv.  And  even,  if  no  such 
question  had  arisen,  the  historian  of  Jamaica  acknow- 
ledges that  the  great  distance  of  the  Colony  from 
England,  :!:id  the  many  engagements  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  his  Diocese  at  home,  would  have  been 
'  obstacles  to  his  working  a  thorough  reformation  in 
Jamaica  ''.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  stronger 
testimony  than  this  to  the  evils  so  long  inflicted  upon 
our  Cliurch  abroad,  through  the  absence  of  a  Colonial 
Episcopate,  But,  in  spite  of  these  dilKculties,  we  find 
considerable  and  successful  efforts  made  to  extend  the 
ministrations  of  our  Church  throughout  Jamaica;  for, 
in  the  first  Ee})ort  of  the  Society  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  (jros])el  in  Foreign  Parts,  published  within 
seventeen  v<3ars  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  it  is 
said  that  the  number  of  Churches  in  the  Island  wus 
fifteen. 

The  history  of  Jamaica,  at  this  period, 
supplies  evidence  of  the  generous  spirit 
manifested  by  our  Churcii  to  the  suffering 
Protestants    of    France,      An    Order   of 
Council  is  still  extant,  dated  January  19,  10!S2,  which 
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St.  Kill's. 


authorises  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 

'  To  provide  passage,  together  with  provision  of  Viotualls  as  shall  be 
nec('ssary,  for  forty-two  French  Prott'stants.  whose  names  are  to  be 
fortilyed  unto  them  by  the  Right  Roverend  Father  in  God  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  be  transplantt'd  to  Hie  Majesty's 
Inland  of  Jamaica,  with  the  first  convenieiwy  thoy  can :  And  the 
Kiglit  lIon*''c  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  is  to  send  letters  recommend- 
ing the  said  persons  to  the  ffavourable  reception  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch,  Governor  of  His  Majesty's  said  island,  they  intending  to 
plant  and  settle  there.' 

Annexed  to  tliis  document  is  a  list  of  the  names 
thus  certified,  and  signed  by  (l^ompton  then  Bishop  of 
London  ^\ 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Christopher,  whicli  had  been  first 
settk'il  by  the  English  under  Warner,  I  find  it  stated 
by  Blome,  in  his  Account  of  the  Britisli  Possessions  in 
this  quarter,  as  containing,  in  the  middle  cimrch  built 
of  the  17th  century,  '  a  fair  and  large  '^^'"^' 
Church  :' — a  proof,  that  the  work  begun  by  Featlv  *", 
had  not  been  neglected  by  those  who  followed  him. 
But  the  disputes  carried  on,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
between  the  English  and  French  settlers  in  tlie  Island, 
blocked  up  tlie  way  of  access  agauist  the  ministrations 
of  peace.  And,  altliongh  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  tills  circumstance,  were  for  a  time  warded  off  by 
an  agreement  that  the  French  should  inhabit  the 
upper,  and  the  English  the  lower  part  of  the  Island, 
vet,  before  the  death  of  Charles  1.,  their      „.     , 

'  '  Disputes 

constant  quarrels  led  to  a  battle  of  several      with  the 

^  ,  .  I>iench. 

(lays'  duration,  in  Avhich  the  French  were 
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victorious.  They  not  only  expelled  the  English  from  the 
Island,  but  successfully  repelled  an  attempt  made  by 
them,  in  the  next  year,  to  regain  possession  of  it.  The 
treaty  of  Breda,  in  1607,  gave  liberty  to  the  English  to 
return  to  their  former  settlements  in  the  Island ;  but, 
in  1C89,  they  were  once  more  driven  out  by  the  French. 
The  following  year  saw  the  English,  under  the  trium- 
phaut  command  of  Codrington,  in  their  turn,  masters 
of  St.  Kitt's  ;  and,  although  the  French  regained  their 
former  possessions  in  the  Island  at  the  peace  of 
Eyswick,  1G97,  yet,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
it  was  made  over  entirely  to  the  British  Crown  ". 
Nevis  and  Of  the  sm.all  Inland  of  Nevis,  also  colo- 

Montseriat.  ^jg^^  ^^  Warnei ,  Du  Tertre,  in  his  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Antilles,  relates  that  Lake,  his  successor 
in  its  government,  was  '  a  wise  man,'  and  that  '  he 
feared  the  Lord :' — a  statement,  which  has  awakened 
in  me  a  livelier  feeling  of  regret  that  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain more  definite  information  of  the  history  of  the 
Colony  under  his  administration  have  hitherto  proved 
unsuccessful.  AV^ith  respect  to  Montserrat,  another 
of  Warner's  settlements,  I  could  not  expect  to  obtain 
any  particulars,  connected  witli  the  immediate  object 
of  this  work ;  for  few,  if  any,  members  of  our  Church 
took  part  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  Island.  Its 
first  Colonists  were  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  Ireland ;  and  others  of  the  same  communiou 
soon  joined  them  from  the  same  country  ".  But,  not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  successful  exertions  must 
have  been  nuide  to  set  up  the  standard  of  our  Ee- 
formed  Church  in  this  Island ;  for,  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  above 
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referred  to,  Montserrat  is  described  as  having  'two 
parishes  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

Antigua,  another  of  the  Islands  settled 

r  1  •     i»       •!       Ill  Antijjua. 

by  Warner  or  his  family,  had  been  granted, 
in  1603,  by  Charles  II.  to  Francis  Lord  Willou^hby 
of  Parhain,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by 
him  during  his  government  of  Barbados,  in  1651,  and 
described  in  a  former  chapter.     The  Governorship  of 
Barbados   having    been    again    conferred    upon  that 
nobleman  after  the  Eestoration,  he  made  it  his  place 
of  residence  instead  of   Antigua;   but  his   authority 
was  of  short  duration.      In   1666,  he  perished  in   a 
storm  off  Guadaloupe.     His  nephew,  whom  he  had 
appointed  Deputy-governor   during   his   absence,  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Garden,   Governor  of  Antigua;  but, 
soon  after  his  assumption  of  office,  the  Island  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  in  whose  hands  it  remained, 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda ;  and  Carden  himself  was  murdered  afterw...'ds 
by  the  Caribs '\    In  1668,  William,  I-ord  Willoughby, 
brother  of  the  former  Governor,  arrived  in  Antigua, 
holding  the  same  office ;  and,  among  his  followers,  was 
Major  Byam,  the  distinguished  Royalist,  wlio  retained 
the  Lieutenant-governorship  of   Surinam  for   several 
years,  in  spite  of  Cromwell's  efforts  to  remove  him". 
At  the  Eestoration,  Byam  was  confirmed  in  that  ap- 
pointment, and  held  it  until  the  surrender  of  Surinam, 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  compelled  him  to  leave  it,  and 
remove  to  Antigua  ". 

^2  Antigua  and  the  Antiguans,  c.  iii. 

"  See  p.  85,  ante. 

**  Antigua,  &c.  lb.  c.  iv.  The  uncle  of  the  Major  Byam  here 
mentioned,  was  a  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  his  faithful  com. 
patiiou  in  the  day  of  adversity.    Wood  speaks  of  him  hi  the  highest 
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The  Island  possessed  few  attractions  for 
settlers  at  this  period ;  for,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  William  Stapleton  to  its 
government,  in  1 072,  he  preferred  making 
Nevis  his  abode,  and  placed  the  former  Island  under 
the  charge  of  a  deputy.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
the  slowness  with  which  the  Clergy  of  our  Church 
found  their  way  into  this  Colony :  for  it  appears  that 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the 
Island,  in  that  same  year,  authorising  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriages  by  any  member  of  their  body,  or  any 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and  one  of  the  historians  of 
Antigua  remarks  that  such  a  regulation  was  iieces- 
sary,  because  '  there  was  yet  no  established  Church 
erected,  or  any  Clergymen  officiating  in  the  Colony  ". 
The  last  remark  is  not  quite  accurate ;  for  I  find,  in  a 
list,  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Antigua 
to  Mr.  Byam,  and  forwarded  by  the  latter  gentleman 
to  me,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Ramsey  was  officiating  in  the 
Island  from  1634  to  1694.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
destitution  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  wh.ioh 
prevailed  throughout  the  settlement,  cannot  be  denied. 
Colonel  Codrington,  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  arrived  in  Antigua,  in  1672  ;  and 
the  force  of  his  example  gave  the  first  strong  impulse 
to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Colonists  *^  In 
1681,  Antigua  was  divided  into  five  Pa- 
rishes, St.  Paul's,  St.  Philip's,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  John's,  and  St.  Mary's.  Churches  were 
then  ordered  to  be  erected  in  them;  and  a  provisiju 
for  the  respective  Clergy,  to  the  amount  of  16,000  lbs. 

terms  in  his  Athense  Oxonienses,  and  Echard  also,  in  his  History 
of  England,  anno  1 6C4. 

*">  lb.  p.  43.  *''•  Edwards,  i.  430. 
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of  suf^ar  and  tobacco,  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  them 
yearly  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24  *^ 
This  was  no  mere  useless  framework  ;  for,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  adverting  once  more  to  the  Report  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  I  find  tlie  following 
notice  of 

*  Antegoa :  The  English  here  residing  have  five  Parish  Churches, 
which  are  of  the  Church  of  England  ;'  and  the  as!si^tal»ce  re(;eived 
from  the  Society,  was  *  To  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  other  Ministers,  20/.' 

With  respect  to  the  Bahamas,  we  have  already  said 
that  New  Providence,  the  chief  Island  in  the  group, 
became  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  jMonconformists^^ : 
a  fact,  sufficient  to  account  for  its  not  exliibiting,  at 
this  period,  any  evidence  of  the  ministrations  of  our 
Church.  The  Spaniards,  in  104 1,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  inflicted  the  most  brutal  cruelties 
upon  the  English  inhabitants.  The  latter  retook  it,  in 
IGOO  ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  saw  them 
expelled  once  more  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  ''•*. 

Of  Barbuda,  the  only  remaining  settlement  made  by 
Warner,  which  remains  unnoticed,  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  any  information  bearing  upon  our 
present  subject. 

Tobago,  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Lucia,  and      The  virgin 
Dominica,  were  at  one  time  claimed  by      A),^ruina"^ 
Charles  II. ;  but  they  cannot  properly  be      nt<iui'e<i. 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  until  the 
18th  century.     The  Virgin  Islands,  of  which  Tortola 
is  the  chief,  having  been  seized  upon,  in  lOOG,  by  a 

^-  Antigua,  &c.  i.  50.  ^*  See  p.  8fi,  ante. 

*'■*  Mont.  Martin's  Colonies,  v.  385. 
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party  of  English  Buccaneers,  who  had  driven  out  the 
Dutch  Buccaneers  from  them,  were  afterwards  annexed 
by  Charles  to  the  Leeward  Island  government,  and 
granted  by  him  to  Sir  William  Staploton  *".  Anguilla 
too  was  settled  in  the  same  year'',  prior  to  which,  a 
settlement  had  been  made  at  Honduras  by  the  British 
logwood-cutters.  Our  occupancy  of  that  place  is  now 
regulated  by  the  treaty  made  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  in  1763  '\ 

The  early  prosperity  and  trials  of  Bar- 
bados have  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter".  Its  condition  during  the  present  reign  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  public  profes- 
sions of  her  rulers,  after  the  Kestoration,  might  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  cherished  a  sincei*e  desire  to  spread 
among  her  people  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 
An  Act,  passed  in  1061,  when  Humphrey  Walrond 
was  Deputy-governor,  '  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
faithful  ministers  in  the  Pastoral  charge  within  the 
Island,'  has  this  preamble  : 


Barbados. 


*  Whereas  the  excellency  of  spiritual  Ministrations 
transcend  all  low  and  earthly  distributions,  and  those 
that  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  are  worthy  of 
double  honour :  that  all  due  encouragement  may  not 
be  wanting  to  the  Ministers  of  the  same  within  this 
Island,  who  shall  have  or  shall  undertake  a  Pastoral  charge ;  Be  it 


Act  for  the 
encoura;,'e- 
ment  of 
faitliful  Mi- 
nisters, 1661. 


50  Edwards,  i.  459. 

**  This  is  the  date  furnished  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  rela- 
tive  to  our  Colonies,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  (No.  IV.)  to  my  first 
Volume  ;  but  Montgomery  Martin,  in  his  History  of  the  Colonies, 
V.  378,  makes  it  as  early  as  I  (ioO. 

*^  lb.  400.     See  also  Preface  to  Vol.  i.  p.  xiv. 

•'''  See  pp.  50 — 56,  ant".  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  Act 
for  declaring  Negro  slaves  to  be  Real  Estates,  was  passed  April  29, 
1668.     Hall's  Laws  of  Barbados,  p.  64. 
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therefore  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  President,  Council,  and 
Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  whatsoever 
arrears  of  salaries,  or  stipends,  agreed  for,  or  asseat,  for  the  use  of 
every  respective  Minister  in  the  Parish  where  he  executeth  his 
ministerial  function,  shall  be  unpaid  after  the  tive-and-twentieth 
day  of  March  next,  upon  the  request  of  such  Ministers  to  the  supe- 
rior authority  here  for  the  time  bt  ing,  attachment  do  issue  for  the 
levying  thereof,  on  the  estates  and  goods  of  such  persons  as  do 
owe  the  same,  that  satisfaction  may  be  made  to  the  said  com- 
plainants **.' 

Other  clauses  follow,  in  the  same  Act,  framed  for 
the  pui  pose  of  securing  its  avowed  object ;  and,  under 
one  of  them,  authority  is  given  to  the  Vestries  and 
Churcliwardens,  to  augment,  as  they  saw  meet,  the 
stipend  of  their  respective  ministers,  that  it  might 

'  yield  a  comfortable  livelihood  and  encouragement  to  every  one  of 
them,  conscionably  and  carefully,  to  proceed  to  the  faithful  and 
diligent  execution  of  their  Pastoral  charge,  due  respect  being  to  be 
shewn  to  the  merits  of  each.* 

Notwithstanding  this  profession  by  the      Hindrances 
rulers    of    Barbados   of    their   desire    to      "H'cirway. 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
result  was,  in  many  instances,  a  grievous  failure ;  and 
the  cause  of  failure  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  out  of 
that  state  of  things  which,  in  my  previous  notice  of 
the  Colony,  I  represented  as  fraught  with  evil.     The 
witness,  upon  whose  evidence  our  informa-      oodwyu's 
tiou  chiefly  rests,  is  Morgan  Godwyn,  who      Sali's^Ad- 
luid  been  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox-      ^«''"*«- 
ford;  and,  having  passed  several  years  of  his  life,  as 
au  ordained  minister  of  our  Church,  in  Virginia,  came 
after vvards  to  Barbados.     A  Pamphlet  was  published 
by  him  in  London,  in  1680,  entitled  *  The  Negro's  and 

**  Hall's  Laws  of  Barbados,  p.  33. 
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Iiulian'H  Advocate,  siiintj;  for  their  utlniissioii  into  the 
Church,  &c.'  •"  Its  IVeface  is  written  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  sets  liimself  to  ph^acl  eiirnestly  with  liis  coun- 
trymen, in  ])ehal{'  i,('  the  Negroes  and  otlier  lunitlien.s, 
at  tliat  time,  in  our  West  ludian  plantations.  Tiie 
body  of  the  work,  is  dividiMl  into  four  cliapters ;  in 
the  first  part  of  which,  Godwyn  states,  tliat,  ever 
since  liis  arrival  in  Barbados,  his  efibrts  to  l)aptize  and 
tram  tiieni  in  tlie  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  had 
been  opposed  (I)  by  those  who  declared  it  to  be  im- 
practicable; (2)  by  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  work 
savouring  of  Popish  supererogation,  and  utterly  need- 
leas  ;  tMid  (8)  by  those,  the  most  numerous,  who  con- 
demned it  as  likely  to  be  subversive  of  their  own 
interests  and  property,  and  strove  to  put  it  down  by 
ridicule.  Godwyn  ascribes  this  spirit  of  Gentilism  to 
tho  neglect  of  spiritual  ordinances,  which  had  been 
suffered  to  continue  so  long  in  the  Island ;  and  re])re- 
sents  it  as  having  acquired,  in  course  of  time,  such 
strength,  that  any  one  who  presumeo  to  oppose  its  in- 
fluence, was  "egarded  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  The 
Planters  vindicated  their  treatment  of  the  Negro,  by 
saying,  that,  although  he  bore  the  resemblance  of  a 
man,  he  had  Jiot  the  qualities  of  a  man ;  a  conceit,  of 
which  Godwyn  boldly  asserts,  '  atheisu)  and  irreligion 
were  the  parents,  and  sloth  and  avarice  the  foster 
nurses.'  The  enemies  of  our  Church,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  had  been  quick  to  detect  these  evils,  and 
upbraid  her  for  their  continuance ;  and  Godwyn  men- 
tions particularly  an  '  officious  Quaker,'  who  had  put 
into  his  hand  'a  petty  Reformado  Pamphlet,'  upon 

'''  Although  published  in  London,  the  work  had  bi-cn  prepared 
abroad,  for  Godwyn  asks,  in  the  Preface,  for  indulgence  on  account 
of  its  having  been  *  written  in  terra  Barbara.' 
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fliis  subject ;  in  whieli  the  question  was  iiskod,  *  Wlio 
made  you  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  White  people 
only,  and  not  to  tlie  Tiivviieys  and  Hhu-ks  also  ?'  Tt 
was  further  declared  therein  that  a  (joiniivaneo  at  such 
a  state  of  thini»s  was  alike  condemned  bv  the  llolv 
Scriptures,  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  the 
Clergy  were  bound  to  observe,  and  by  their  own  ordi- 
nation vows.  Oodwyn  paiiently  admiLs  that  this 
reproach  was  not  without  a  cause ;  and,  although  he 
believed  that  the  writer  of  the  I'amphlet  in  question 
was  influenced  rather  by  a  desire  to  cast  blatno  upon 
our  Church  than  really  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  race,  he  applies  himself,  with  all  sincerity  and 
zeal,  to  do  what  he  could  to  wipe  ofl'  the  stain.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  applies  himself  to  prove  the  three  follow- 
ing propositions. 

(1)  *Tliat  the  Nogroes,  both  slaves  and  othtTS,  have  naturally  an 
tquftl  right  with  other  men  to  the  t-xercise  and  privileges  of  reli- 
gion :  of  which  it  is  most  unjust  in  any  part  to  deprive  them.' 

(2)  '  That  the  profession  of  Christianity  absolutely  obliging  to 
the  promoting  of  it,  no  difficulties  nor  inconveniences,  how  great 
soever,  can  excuse  the  neglect,  much  less  the  hindering  or  opposing 
of  it,  which  is  in  eti'cct  no  better  than  a  renunciation  of  thut  pro- 
fession.' 

(3)  '  That  the  inc^onveniences  here  pretended  for  this  neglect, 
being  examined,  will  be  found  nothing  such,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary.' 

The  arguments  of  Godwyn,  in  support  of  each  of 
these  propositions,  are  pursued,  through  a  variety  of 
subdivisions,  which,  if  1  attempted  to  condense,  I 
should  be  led  into  u  review  of  the  whole  book.  I  will 
only  observe,  therefore,  that,  whilst  they  will  amply 
repay  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  Godwyn  strove,  by  acts  not  less  than  words,  to 
overcome  the  stubborn  barriers  of  prejudice  that  w^ere 
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before  him ;  and  was  content  to  bear  the  storm  of 
repronches  and  taunts  wliich  fell  upon  him,  a«  often  as 
lio  sought  to  give  to  the  poor  Negro  the  benefit  of 
s.rmon  of  ftH}'  Ordinance  of  the  (Jo8pcl  of  Christ. 
nTrb'uf,'!'^^  l'''f^  brother  Clergy  in  the  Island  helped 
hehair'()f"thc  ^'""  "^  ^''*'  Same  cause ;  and  Ik;  (juotes  a 
NcKro.  passage^  from  a  Sermon,  delivered  by  one 

of  them,  in  which  it  was  thus  pleaded: 

'That  we  may  not  too  proudly  insult  these  ])eopU'  [the  Negroes], 
and  resolve  against  tliem, — that,  like  the  mountains  of  GiUnm,  no 
dews  nor  show«>rs  of  grace  wore  to  fall  upon  those  parched  fields  ;  or, 
like  the  barren  tig. tree,  they  were  smitten  with  a  perpetual  curse; 
— we  find  them  admitted  into  the  Church  upon  llu-  first  dawning 
of  the  Gospel.  And  (Acts  viii.)  we  reade  tht*  holy  Spirit  of  God  to 
be  no  less  than  thrice  particularly  concerned,  and  acting  for  the 
salvation  of  the  ,'Ethiopian  Treasurer ;  a  condescension  so  extraor- 
dinary and  rare,  that  few,  either  men  or  nations,  can  hoast  of  the 
like.  Wherefore,  if  St.  Peter  could,  from  one  single  example,  infer 
the  salvation  of  all  the  heathen,  what  should  hinder,  but  from  the 
Eunuch's  ready  submission  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  heavenly 
doctrine,  we  also  may  infer  the  calling  and  conversion  of  all  the 
Negroes?  And,  since  that  God  who  knowetli  the  hearts  bare  him 
witness,  and  did  put  no  difference  between  him  and  other  Gentiles, 
but  purified  his  heart  by  faith.  Why  tempt  we  God,  in  d(;tainiiig 
them  in  bondage  to  Hell  (no  less  than  to  ourselves)  for  whom 
Christ  died  and  redeemed  them  from  thence?' 


And  tlien,  having  referred  to  the  ease  of  Ebedmelech 
the  Ethiopian,  spoken  of  in  Jeremiah  (xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.),  the  preacher  thus  concludes: 

'  Both  which  being  considered,  it  is  most  evident  (to  use  St. 
Peter's  words  in  his  discourse  to  Cornelius,)  "that  to  them  also 
God  hath  granted  repentance  unto  life ;"  that  they  have  souls  to  be 
saved  no  less  than  other  people ;  and  an  equal  right  even  with  us 
to  the  merits  of  Christ.  Of  which,  if,  through  our  neglect  or 
avarice,  they  be  deprived,  that  judgment,  which  was  denounced 
against  wicked  Ahab,  must  befal  us:  our  life  shall  go  for  theirs: 


[CH. 
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the  hiHS  of  their  souIh  will  !>»•  U'.juirMi  at  our  hands,  to  whom  God 
Imth  Kiven  so  blessed  an  opportunity  of  b«'ing  iustruniontal  to  their 
salvation  ".' 

Tho  tlp!ivj>ry  of  this  vSormon  exposed  its  preacher  to 
moat  bjirhiirouH  U8nu;(' ;  niul  another  of  the  Clergy, 
who,  upon  finotlier  ofHjasion,  urged  from  tlie  pidpit  tho 
Hko  duty,  was  treated  witl)  \\kv  neverity  by  the  IMant<'r8. 
Tlie  NegroeH,  in  consocpuMioo  of  these  etlorts  on  tho 
j)art  of  tliu  CK'rgy  of  liarl)ado8  to  help  them,  vvero 
exposed  to  still  more  brutal  treatment,  One  of  these 
iustaiic(!a  shall  be  related  lu  Godwyn's  own  words : 

*  His  crime  beinj?  neither  more  nor  less  than  re- 
roivuig  Ha|ilisiii  upon  a  Sunday  morninjj  at  his  '','  trfatment 
Parish  (Muirch,  from  the  hands  of  the  Minister  Nei,'roes. 
tliereof:  Who  was  said  afterwivrds  to  excuse  him- 
self thus,  That  lie  could  not  deny  it,  being  denumded  of  lum.  But 
the  Negro,  at  his  return,  did  not  escape  so  easily.  The  brutish 
overseer  instantly  taking  him  to  task,  and  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  that  was  no  Sunday  work  for  those  of  his  complexion  ; 
that  he  had  other  business  for  him,  the  neglect  whereof  wouhl  cost 
him  an  afternoon's  baptism  in  blood  (these  I  heard  w(!re  his  very 
words),  as  in  the  morning  he;  had  received  ;\  baptism  with  water; 
which  he  accordingly  made  good.  Of  which  the  Negro  afterwards 
complaining  to  the  Minister,  and  he  to  the  Governor,  the  miserable 
\vret<;h  was  for  ever  after  so  unmercifully  treated  by  that  inhuman 
devil,  that,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  betaking  himself  to  the  woods,  he 
there  perished".' 

The  taunting  observation  which  Godwyn  represents 
himself  to  have  received  from  an  '  officious  (Quaker,' 
with  reference  to  the  Negroes,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  persev(;ring  zeal  with  which  the  members  of 
that  body  stood  forward,  in  every  place,  as  the  censors 

'^  Godwyn,  ut  sup.  77,  78.     The  words  of  the  Jews,  Acts  xi.  18, 
are  here  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 
"  lb.  112,  11:3.  IGG. 
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of  the  world,  and  the  iiTi])etus  which  tlioir  zeal  derived 
from  the  persecutions  to  wliich  they  were  then  exposed 
.  ,    ,,.,  in  l*]iiii[land  and  elsewliere.    The  history  of 

Acts  ot  the  ~  .' 

Barbados  (leorc^e  Fox  supplies  abundant  illustration 

I,ef,'islature  ,    ,  .       . 

apiiii^t  of  this  fact;  and  thev  who  are  actjuainted 

with  the  pages  of  his  curious  Journal,  will 
remember  that  Barbados  was  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  the  scenes  in  which  the  energies  of  himself  and  of 
his  brethren  were  displayed.  1I(t  rulers  put  forth 
their  strength  to  check  them ;  and  passed  Acts,  in 
1070  and  1078,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
Quakers,  uiuler  severe  penalties,  from  bringing  Negroes 
to  their  meetings  ■'^  The  former  of  these  contained 
also  a  clause,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  school,  uuless  he  first  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  ;  and  I  refer  to  it  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  unworthy  comment  made  upon  it  by  the 
author  of  tlie  Short  History  of  Barbados,  who  observes 
that  it  '  was  a  precaution  perhaps  not  impolitic  in  a 
Colony  where  hibour  was  of  more  utilitv  than  learn- 
ing.'  If,  indeed,  they  who  observed  this  precaution 
had  supplied,  cheerfully  and  effectually,  fj'om  their 
own  resources,  that  teaching  of  needful  truth  to  the 
Negro  race,  which  they  w^ould  not  allow  them  to  learn 
from  Nonconformists,  it  might  have  been  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  by  them.  Upon  such 
ground,  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  Code  Noir  of 
France  defended  the  exclusive  character  of  its  enact- 
ments^".     But,  to  debar  the  whole  Negro  population 


•■*«   Hairs  T.aws.  07-102. 

yj  t  W'^i  forbid,'  say  ttny,  in  the  third  Article,  '  the  publif  exor- 
rise  of  nny  other  thar\  tho  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Romish  reh- 
gion :' aiul  I  lie  fourth  Article  declares  that,  '  no  one  shall  heap- 
pointed  an  overseer  of  Negroes  who  does  not  profess  the  Catholic, 
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from  gaining  instruction  elsewhere,  wliilst  they  set  up 
such  hindrances,  as  those  which  Godwyn  describes, 
in  the  way  of  tlieir  receiving  it  from  the  authorised 
teachers  of  our  own  Church,  was  to  inflict  the  heaviest 
injustice  upon  them  and  upon  the  Church  winch  was 
answerable  for  their  souls.  The  evil  stopped  not 
here;  for  familiarity  with  this  itijustice  soon  made 
men  insensible  to  its  enormity  ;  and  other  writers,  in 
the  next  century,  unitated  him  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  in  their  contemptuous  disregard  of  any  and 
every  eflbrt  made  to  bring  the  Negroes  to  eui brace 
Christianity '". 

But  a  heavier  trial,  than  any  which  the  Clergy  of 
Barbados  had  to  experience  from  tlie  railing  accusa- 
tions of  Quakers'"',  or  tlie  brutal  conduct  of  Over- 

Apostolic;,  and  Romish  religion.'  Herein  was  the  exchisiveness  to 
which  the  enactments  of  our  West  India  (lode  bear  a  close  resem- 
l)lance.  But  then,  the  second  Article  had  made  the  important 
provision  to  which  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any  parallel  in  our  own 
Coloiiial  legislation  -.  *  All  slaves  that  are  in  our  islands  shall  be 
baptized,  and  instructed  hi  the  Catholic,  .\post()lic,  and  Rom'sh 
religion;'  and  all  purchasers  of  newly  imported  slaves  were  recjuired 
to  give  notice  thereof,  within  eight  days,  to  the  governor  or  intend- 
ant,  who  were  to  issue  '  the  neci^ssary  orders  for  causing  them  to  be 
baptized,  and  instructed,  at  convenient  times."  Long's  History  of 
Jamaica,  iii.  Appendix ;  where  the  Code  Noir,  pubhshed  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  l(i85,  is  given  at  length. 

'''*  Among  these  writers,  Oldmixon  ma}  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  conspicuous.  Burke  has  justly  rebuked  him  for  indulging  in 
such  representations,  saying  that  he  '  cannot  conceive  with  what 
face  any  body,  who  pretends  to  inform  the  public,  can  set  up  as  an 
advocate  for  irreligion,  barbarism,  and  gross  ignorance.'  Account 
of  Europi'HU  Settlements,  &c.  ii.  IMO. 

"'  Tliese  accusations,  even  where  a  specious  jiretext  for  them  ex- 
isted, were  often  advanced  with  a  j)r(!sumptuous  boldness  more 
calculated  to  irritate  than  to  convince.  And,  in  many  instances, 
they  were  mere  groundless  assertions  :  witness  the  gross  and  shame- 
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Godwyn's 
censure  of 
the  Paro- 
chial Ves- 
tries of  Har 
bados. 


seers,  was  the  thraldom  under  wliich  they  were  held 
by  Parochial  Vestries.  The  instance,  above 
cited  from  Godwyn  "^  of  the  necessity,  laid 
upon  the  Clergyman  who  baptized  a  Negro, 
to  vindicate  himself,  in  a  tone  of  apology, 
for  having  done  that  act,  is  one  signal  proof  of  this 
oppression.  And  i ;  stands  not  alone.  It  was  part  of 
a  vicious  system,  which  every  where  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  Church  government  in  the  Island,  at  this  time. 
Godwyn  confirms  strongly  the  truth  of  my  former  re- 
marks respecting  it,  when  he  says  with  reference  to 
the  above  narrative ; 


*  Here  wo  may  reade  the 
annual  Stipendiaries,  and  of 
of  Vestries,  made  up  for  the 
dregs  of  the  Plnglish  nation, 
the  height  of  madness  and 
any  of  ihem,  though  in  the 
parties  most  certaine  ruine.' 


evil  consequence  of  making  Ministers 
subjecting  them  to  the  arbitrary  talons 
most  part  of  sordid  plebeians,  the  vory 
with  whom  to  be  truly  conscientious  is 
folly ;  and  whose  displeasure,  even  of 
most  righteous  cause,  doth  portend  the 


Grievous  ir 
regularities 


Other  outrages  against  truth  and  de- 
cency, springing  from  the  same  source,  are 
likewise  enumerated  by  him.  He  describes  one  man, 
for  instance,  not  in  Holy  Orders,  as  undertaking  to 
baptize,  or  marry,  or 

'  do  any  office  where  money  was  to  be  got;  the  Minister  being  not 
able  to  prevent  him ;  the  Vestries  (who  are  our  supreme  Church- 
Governours)  not  favouring  their  comjilaints,  or  being  themselves 
not  willing  to  be  confined.  Nor  have  the  Ministers  much  cause  to 
be  displeas'"'  ;  themselves  (especially  the  more  popular)  usually 
taking  the  liberty  of  their  neighbours'  Parishes  wid  Pulpits  upon 
all  occasions,  both  without  and  against  the  Proprietor's  consent.' 


ful  calumny  against  the  Barbados  Clergy,  in  1664,  which  Sewel  has 
thought  tit  to  repeat  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers,  i.  445. 
62  See  p,  301,  anie. 
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145. 


In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  he  says,  that  Baptism, 
Marriages,  Churchings,  and  Burials,  were 

'  either  totally  omitted,  or  else  performed  by  the  overseers,  in  a 
kind  of  prophane  merriment,  and  derision  as  it  were  of  the  ordi- 
nances.' 

He  refrains  from  inserting  the  Order  of  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  in  the  above  list,  because  it  was  laid  aside 
in  a  manner  by  all,  except  the  richer  English.  There 
were  only  five  Clergy  in  the  whole  Island ;  and  thus 
six  out  of  the  eleven  Churches  then  built  in  it  were 
without  any  appointed  ministers.  Godwyn  himself 
forbore  to  accept  the  (harge  of  any  Parish  in  Bar- 
bados; feeling  that  he  could  not  do  .o,  as  long  as  they 
were  subject  to  such  tyrannical  controul.  He  urges 
strongly  the  necessity  of  appointing 

'  one  person  or  more,  as  agents  for  each  Colony,  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  Church  and  Ministers  to  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, it  having  been  hitherto  found  to  very  little  purpose  to  make 
complaints  there.' 

Here  then  is  further  evidence,  of  a  difierent  kind, 
indeed,  from  that  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  Jamaica, 
but  not  less  weighty,  to  prove  the  evils  experienced 
from  the  want  of  a  Colonial  Episcopate. 

The  exhortation,  with  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  influences  against  him,  Godwyn  concludes  his 
appeal,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  deepest  pathos : 

*  Of  what  may  yet  be  the  issue,  (ho  says,)  I  sha'l  not  enquire, 
but  rest  satisfied  that  I  hav(j  done  what  1  could,  and  delivered  my 
soul,  which  1  must  declare  that  otherwise  I  could  not.  And  no 
less  shall  comfort  myself,  that,  whatsoevcT  shall  be  the  success, 
I'ither  through  any  neglect  at  home  or  opposition  here ;  and  that, 
though  it  should  lia|ipen,  which  I  trust  it  cannot,  (truth  being  most 
powerful,  and  must   prevail,)   that  I  should  labour  in  vain,  and 
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spend  my  strength  for  nought,  yit  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the 
Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God.    Amen"^.' 


Tlie  claims 
of  Oodwyn 
u|)()n  our 
gratitude. 


Let  not  the  words  of  Morgan  Godwyn 
be  forgotten.  Other  men  have  since 
echoed  the  same  righteous  appeal ;  and, 
Dy  their  repeated  remonstrances,  the  Negro,  in  our 
"West  Indian  Ishinds,  has,  at  length,  been  freed  from 
bondage.  But,  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the 
first  effort  to  accomplish  this  end,  was  made  by  this 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  deepest  discouragement.  Clarkson 
himself  acknowledges  this  fact  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  lie  admits  that  Bishop  Sanderson,  and 
others,  had  before  borne  their  testimony  in  general 
terms,  against  the  lawfulness  of  trading  in  the 
persons  of  men ;  and  that  Baxter,  afterwards,  in  his 
Christian  Directory,  where  ho  gives  rules  for  the 
masters  of  slavt;s  in  foreign  Plantations,  repeated 
the  same  protest.  But,  above  and  before  all  these, 
Clarkson  awards  most  justly  the  palm  to  Morgan 
Godwyn^*. 

The  connexion  which  we  shall  find  existed  be- 
tween Godwyn  and  Berkeley,  Governor'  of  Virginia, 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  resume  here  our  notice  of 
tliat  province.  But,  as  the  history  of  Virginia  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Maryland,  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  with  that  of  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
at  home,  to  organise  and  extend  spiritual  aid  to  all 
our  foreign  possessions  at  this  period,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  defer  it  to  the  followin,*!;  chapter.     The 


I 


«»  Godwyn,  ut  sup.  104.  lit.  130.  154.  I'^f. 

*"  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  tiie  Slave  Trade,  i.  45, 
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remainder  of  tlie  present  clmpter  will  be  devoted  to 
the  notice  of  Carolina,  another  important  Colony  in 
Kortli  America,  settled  under  Charles, II. 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  first 
Englishmen  who  discovered  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  shores  of  that  province,  and  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent,  were  Amadas  and  Jkrlowe, 
when  they  went  out  under  the  direction  of  Kalegh,  in 
1584"'.  But,  bt^ore  that  period,  Spain  had  been 
eager  to  regard  the  province  as  her  own;  and  the 
fortress  of  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  ^j,  g^^iy 
I^ast  Florida,  was  a  conspicuous  sign  of  i>'s">o- 
the  sovereignty  which  she  assumed  over  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  and  isles.  France,  too,  had  set 
foot  within  its  borders,  in  the  person  of  Verra/zano, 
the  Florentine  mariner,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Francis  I.,  in  1521,  to  explore  them ;  and  in  the 
persons  of  those  suffering  Protestants,  whom  the 
noble  Coligny  sent  out  to  settle  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  under  Kibaud,  in  1562,  and  others  of  the 
same  body  who  went  forth  for  the  like  purpose,  two 
years  afterwards,  under  Laudoniere.  Of  the  conflicts 
which  ensued  between  these  French  settlers  and  iheir 
Spanish  neighbours,  the  victories  gained  alternately 
on  either  side,  and  the  necessity  which  at  last  com- 
pelled the  French  to  aban(l*)n  the  country  '^''',  little  was 
known  probably  by  Kalegh's  band  of  Colonists.  At 
all  events,  they  utterly  disregarded  the  claims,  real  or 
pretended,  of  any  European  rivals  ;  and,  disastrous  as 
were  their  first  attempts  to  settle  in  the  Island  of 


«5  See  Vol.  i.  p.  f)3. 

^^  L'Escarbot's  History  of  N.  France,  quoted  by  Chalmers,  513, 
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Roanoak,  they  yet  renewed  them,  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  English  Crown  in  that  quarter.  The 
formal  resumption  of  that  sovereignty  over  tlie  con- 
tinent oflf  which  Roanoak  was  situated,  was  not  at- 
tempted until  the  fifth  year  of  Charles  I.,  when  he 
made  a  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
lies  between  the  31st  and  36th  parallels  of  noHh 
latitude,  under  the  name  of  Carolina,  to  his  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Robert  Heath.  But  no  trace  exists  of 
any  effort  to  plant  a  Colony  there  at  that  time ;  and 
the  grant  was  afterwards  declared  void,  by  reason  of 
the  non-fulfilment  of  its  conditions ''^ 

Meanwhile,  difierent  parties  from  the 
contiguous  Colony  of  Virginia  found  their 
way  into  the  province ;  some,  obeying  the 
authority  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  prosecute 
discoveries  in  that  quarter  "* ;  and  others,  following 
the  path  which  their  own  adventurous  spirit  opened 
to  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  such  enterprises 
was  one  carried  on,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  Francis  Yeardley,  who  had  been  born  in 
Virginia,  during  his  father's  government"".  He  re- 
His  emark-  latcs  it  in  a  letter,  written  May  8, 1654,  to 
Feln!r  de'^  ^^  Johu  Ferrar,  who  was  then  residing  upon 
scribing  it.        jjig  property  at  Little  Gidding  in  Hun- 


Yeardley's 
intercourse 
with  it. 


«7  Chalmers,  515.  f»  Hening,  i.  262. 

^9  Yeardley,  the  eldor,  died  in  November.  1027i  and  his  widow, 
Lady  Temperance  Yeardley,  attended  a  Court  held  at  James  City, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  made 
by  her  late  husband.  At  the  same  Court,  presentments  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  Stanley  Hundred  were  delivered 
under  their  hands ;  and  also  a  register  of  marriages,  burials,  and 
christenings.     Hening,  i.  145. 
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tingdonshiro '".  Having  described  the  natural  pro- 
dactiona  of  the  country,  he  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
man,  engaged  in  the  beaver  trade,  to  whom,  when 
he  had  been  separated  from  his  own  sloop,  Teardley 
had  given  a  small  boat  and  provisions,  and  sent  him 
witli  liis  party  to  Roanoak,  in  the  liope  of  finding  his 
vessel.  The  young  man  there  fell  in  with  a  hunting 
party  of  Indians;  and  so  quickly  profited  by  their 
kind  reception  of  him  as  to  persuade  them,  and  some 
of  the  other  neighbouring  tribes,  to  come  and  make 
their  peace  with  the  English.  In  consideration  of 
the  assistance  received  from  Yeardley,  the  young  man 
brought  some  of  these  Indians,  with  '  the  great  man ' 
or  '  emperor'  of  Roanoak,  to  Teardley 's  house.  They 
passed  a  week  under  his  roof;  and,  'the  great  man,' 
seeing  the  children  of  Yeardley  read  and  write,  asked 
him  whether  he  would  take  his  only  son,  and  teach 
him  likewise  '  to  speak  out  of  the  book,  and  to  make 
a  writing.'  Yeardley  assured  him  that  he  would ; 
and  the  Indian  chief,  upon  his  departure, — expressing 
his  strong  desire  to  serve  the  God  of  the  Englishman, 
and  his  hope  that  his  child  might  be  brought  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  same, — promised  to  bring  him 
again  to  Yeardley  '  in  four  moons.'  Meanwhile, 
Yeardley  had  been  called  away  to  Maryland ;  and 
the  English  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  suspecting, 
fro!n  the  frequent  visits  and  enquiries  of  the  Indian, 
that  Yeardley  was  carrying  on  some  scheme  for  his 
own  private  advantage,  treated  the  poor  chief  with 
great  harshness.  Upon  one  ot!casion,  when  Yeardley's 
wife  had  brought  him  to  Church,  '  some  over  busy 

'"^  Thurloe,  ii.  273.  The  letter  bears  this  address,  and  also  the 
following  endorsement  by  Thurloe  •  '  A  letter  concerning  the  West 
Indies,  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Farrar.' 
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justices  of  the  place,'  it  is  said,  '  after  sermon,  threat- 
ened to  ^vhip  liim,  and  sent  him  away  ;'  whereat  '  the 
great  man'  is  described  to  have  been  much  appalled; 
and  Yeardley's  wife,  taking;  him  b}  the  hand,  resolutely 
stood  forward  in  his  defence,  and  pledged  her  whole 
property  for  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  that  no  harm 
to  the  settlement  was  intended,  or  was  likely  to  arise, 
from  the  Indian's  alliance.     Upon  Yeardley's  return 
from    Maryland,    ho   dispatched,    with    his   brother's 
assistance,  a  boat  with  six   hands,  one  beinj^  a  car- 
penter, to  build  'the  great  man'   an  English  house, 
according  to  a  promise  made  by  him  to  that  effect; 
and  also  a  supply  of  £200  stei'ling,  for  the  purchase 
of  territory.     The  terms  of  the  purchase  were  soon 
agreed   upon   by  Yeardley's  people;   'and  tiiey  paid 
for  three  great  rivers,  and  also  all  such  others  as  they 
should   like    of  southerly ;'    and,  in   solemn  manner, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  ihe  Commonwealth  of  England;  receiv- 
ing, a '  a  symbol  of  its  surrender,  a  turf  of  earth  witii 
an  arrow  shot  into  it.     The  territory,  thus  yielded  by 
the  natives,  was  that  which  became  afterwards  the 
province  of  Carolina ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  "with- 
drawn from    it  to   a  region  further  south,  Yeardley 
built  '  the  great  commander  a  fair  house,'  which  he 
promised  to  '  furnish  with  English  utensils  and  chat- 
tels.'    Through  the  same  agency,  Yeardley's  people 
liad  been  introduced  to   the  emperor  of  the  Tuska- 
rorawes,  who  received  thfmi   courteously,  and  invited 
them  to  a  country  of  which  he  spoke  in  most  alluring 
terms;  but,  owing  to  tiie  illness  of  their  interpreter, 
the  offer  could  not  be  accepted.     Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  English  house  for  the  Roanoak  chief,  he 
came   with   the   Tuskarorawo    prince   and    forty-five 
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others  to  Yeardley's  house;  presented  his  wife  and 
son  to  bo  })aptizcd  witli  himself;  and  offered  a^-ain 
tlie  same  symbol  of  the  surrender  of  his  whole 
country  to  Yeardley ;  and  he,  tendering  the  same  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  prayed  only  that  hia 
'  own  property  and  pains  might  not  be  forgotten.' 
The  Indian  child  was  then  solemnly  presented  to  the 
minister,  before  the  congregation ;  and,  having  been 
baptized  in  their  presence,  was  left  with  Yeardley  '  to 
be  bred  up  a  Christian,  which  God  grant  him  grace 
(he  prays)  to  become.'  Yeardley  next  enumerates 
the  charges  incurred  by  him  in  this  business,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £300 ;  and  expresses  an  earnest 
hope  that  he  should  '  not  want  assistance  from  good 
patriots,  either  by  their  good  words  or  purses.'  lie 
then  adds,  '  If  you  think  good  to  acquaint  the  States 
with  what  is  done  by  two  Virginians  born,  you  will 
honour  our  country  ;'  and  in  conclusion,  begs  to  kiss 
the  hands  of  his  correspondent,  '  with  the  fair  hands 
of  his  'virtuous  countrywoman,  the  worthily  to  be 
honoured  Mrs.  Virginia  Farrar.' 

The  surnames  of  the  writer  and  re-  Remarks 
ceiver  of  this  letter,  the  Chvi.«tian  name  ti^ereon. 
of  the  lady  mentioned  at  i  3onclusion,  and  the 
address  which  it  bears,  'At  the  raannor  of  Little 
Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire,'  all  prove  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  still  interested  in  watching  and  promoting 
her  welfare.  They  remind  us  not  only  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  those  men  then  encountered 
abroad  and  at  home ;  ImiI  also  of  the  sequestered 
sanctuary  in  which  Nicholas  Ferrar  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  heavenly  Master  that  patient  and  active 
zeal  whi(;h  before  he  had  displayed  so  conspicuously 
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in  the  House  of  Commona  and  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Virginia  Company  ".  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  excite  our  interest,  as  we  pass  along.  But  the 
interest  thus  excited  is  succeeded  by  feelings  of  a  very 
different  nature,  at  finding  that  a  change  has  come 
over  the  )iearts  of  those  who  now  bore  the  names  of 
Yeardley  and  of  Perrar.  Yeardley's  father  had  been 
a  true-hearted  member  of  the  Church  of  England; 
indeed,  the  follower  of  the  noble  De  la  Warr,  the 
companion  of  the  saintly  "VVhitaker,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  walk  in  their  steps.  And,  with  respect 
to  John  Ferrar,  to  whon  Teardley's  letter  is  ad- 
dressed,— if,  as  1  believe,  he  were  the  elder  and  still 
surviving  brother  of  Nicholas", — what  brighter  ex- 

7»  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293. 

'2  John  Ferrar  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death  in 
16.'{7;  and  <;ompiled  not  only  the  original  M8.  from  which  Dr. 
Peckard's  Memoirs  of  his  brother  are  taken,  but  wrote  also  the 
MS.  Memoir  of  his  own  son  Nicholas,  who  died  in  1640.  This 
MS.  J9  now  in  Lambeth  Library  (No.  251) ;  and  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
in  the  extracts  made  from  it  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biogihaphy  (iv. 
208,  note,)  has  assigned  its  date  to  the  year  16'5!J, — the  year  be- 
fore that  in  which  Yeardley's  letter  was  written.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  John  Ferrar  lived  even  four  years  longer ;  for  in 
the  Register  of  Burials,  &c.  of  the  Parish  of  Little  Gidding, 
with  a  c(ipy  of  which  I  was  favoured,  througli  the  kindness  of  the 
present  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Whall,  I  find  the  following  entry: 
'Sept.  28,  1657.  John  Ferrar,  Esq.;'  and  Mr.  Whall  informed 
me  that  the  grave  of  John  Ferrar  occupies  the  exact  spot  which 
Nicholas  marked  out  for  him,  in  such  touching  terms,  three  days 
before  his  own  death.  (Wordsworth,  ut  sup.  iv.  204,  note.)  There 
seems  no  reason  therefore  to  doubt  that  the  John  Ferrar,  to  whom 
Yeardley's  letter  was  addressed  in  1054,  was  he  whose  burial  is  re- 
corded  in  1657,  namely,  the  elder  brother  of  Nicholas.  I  may 
also  remark,  that  this  John  Ferrar  was  married  to  Bathsheba, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Owen  (Wordsv/orth,  ut  sup.  iv.  207) ;  and  I  iind 
an  entry  in  the  Parish  Register  recording  the  burial  of  '  Virginia, 
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ample  of  stedfast  piety  could  have  boeii  diaplayoa  u 
the  eyes  of  any  man,  than  that  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  person  of  that  brother?  Yet,  the 
eagerness,  with  which  Yeardley  takes  possession  of 
the  nowly-acciuired  province  'in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England ;'  the  promptitude,  with 
which  he  writes  tidings  of  that  event  to  John  Ferrar ; 
the  hope,  which  he  at  the  same  time  expresses,  tliut 
he  should  '  not  want  assistance  from  good  patriots, 
either  by  their  good  words  or  purses ;'  and  the  wil- 
lingness, with  which  Ferrar  promotes  Yeardley's 
views,  by  delivering  his  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Thurloe,  the  Protector's  Secretary ;  all  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  love,  whicli  Yeardley  and 
Ferrar  ought  both  to  have  retained  towards  the  holy 
Mother  in  whose  bosom  they  were  nurtured,  had 
waxed  cold  in  that  day  of  her  adversity ;  that  tliey 
had  ceased  to  regard  her  with  that  devotion,  which 
once  distinguished  the  men  who  had  borne  their 
honoured  names ;  and  were  even  found  siding  with 
her  enemies  and  oppressors,  The  pressure  of  those 
'sad  times,'  which  Nicholas  Ferrar  had  seen  ap- 
proaching, and  of  which  he  spake,  upon  his  dying  bed, 
in  terms  of  such  deep  solemnity,  to  his  brother  John, 
had  been  too  great  for  the  survivor.  The  exhortation, 
which,  in  that  parting  hour,  John  had  received  from 
bis  brother,  '  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  to  beware  of  the  '  arrant 
novelty  both  of  Popery  and  of  Puritanism,'  must  have 
been  wholly  set  at  nought ;  or  he  would  not  have 
been  so   forward    to   strengthen  the   hands  of  men 

daughter  of  John  Ferrar  and  Bathsheba  hia  wife,  Jan.  17,  1687.* 
This  Virginia  is,  doubtless,  the  lady  to  whom  Yeardley  refers  at 
the  end  of  his  letter. 
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who  Imd  plundered  tlu'  cndownKMits,  proscribed  the 
Litiirfjjy,  defiled  i\w  HiuietuarieH,  aiul  driven  forth  with 
.seoru  the  ministers  of  that  Church.  Moreover,  Hie 
fa(!t  here  presented  to  our  notice,  that  Johti  Kerrar 
was  aj^airi  resident  at  Little  ('iddin^^  sIiowh  that  the 
violence,  which  had  so  lately  expelled  him  and  his 
family  from  that  abode,  and  robbed  and  defaced  the 
Church  belonj^inp;  to  it^',  had  been  succeeded  by  an 
induli,'enc(^  to  return ;  an  ir;dul<:;enc(;,  which  argues 
something*  more  than  mere  formal  submisHion  to  tlio 
power  of  the  Protector.  And,  as  for  Yeardley,  tlio 
whole  tone  of  his  letter,  as  well  as  the  facts  descrihed 
in  it,  pro\e  that  he  was,  with  heart  and  soul,  doing 
the  work  of  CVomwell ;  and,  that,  if  the  Church, 
which  his  father  had  souj,']»t  so  earnestly  to  set  up  in 
the  first  Transatlantic  (-olony  of  En«2^1anil,  wen*  re- 
garded by  him  at  all,  it  was  only  with  indill'erence  or 
contempt.  True,  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Indian  child  having  beefi  administered  in  the  face  of 
the  Virginian  congregation ;  but  its  administration 
was  probably  not  according  to  the  Order  appointed 
by  our  Church,  For,  notwithstanding  that  Berkeley'* 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  Virginia  generally  a 
longer  respite,  thau  was  obtained  in  any  other  quarter, 
from  the  decree  prohibiting  all  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that,  in  a  part  of  the 
province  in  which  one  of  the  chief  settlers  was  so 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
every  thing  would  not  be  conducted  in  such  manner 
only  as  those  rulers  had  decreed. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  by  which  the  province 


73  Maodonogh's  Life  of  Ferrar,  181.  218. 
^*  See  p.  19,  ante. 
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in  question  thus  passed  into  the  possosaion  of  the 
Coniiiionwoaltli,  I  know  nc.  how  it  can  fail  to  crcato 
llic  same  fcclinijjH  of  regret  and  diHajjpmval,  which 
attend  tlio  reeital  of  wel]-ni<;h  every  eH'ort,  whieh  lias 
been  made  to  extend  our  empire,  whether  in  the  New 
or  Old  World.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  has  ft 
fair  appearance;  it  is  free  from  any  stain  of  violence 
and  blood,  and  professes  to  have  been  carried  forward 
with  a  desire  to  s])read  tlie  knowledge  of  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.  So  far,  the  narrative  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  many  which  ha\(*  preceded 
and  will  follow  it.  lint,  what  jugglery  can  he  con- 
cei*  ''d  bas(M%  than  that  of  bribing  the  sniipl(>  and 
unsuspecting  Indian  to  part  with  all  the  richness  of 
iiis  native  territory,  ita  mountains,  forests,  rivers, 
harbours,  islands,  for  the  price  of  an  English  house, 
and  its  glittering  toys ;  or  for  the  receipt  of  English 
luonev,  of  which  the  value  was  to  him  utterly  un- 
known  ? 

The  earliest   English   settlers  in  Caro-      _    „  , 
hna,  to  whom  th<;  way  of  access  was  thus      «fnieis  in 

111  •         1        r-  Carolina. 

opened,  gatliered  themselves,  in  the  nrst 
instance,  •\round  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river 
Chowan,  which,  formed  by  the  conlluence  of  three 
rivers  rinining  from  V'irgiaia,  falls  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  A  grant  of  10,000  acres  was  made  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  soon  after  the  date  of  Yeardley's 
letter,  to  the  iirst  100  persons  who  should  seat  them- 
selves in  that  district ;  and  another  of  1000  acres  to 
'Koger  Greene,  clarke,'  who,  upon  his  own  petition, 
requested  leave  to  settle  there  ^^  But  no  traces  re- 
main of  the  proceedings  of  him,  or  of  any  others,  who 
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resorted  thither  during  the  Commonwealth.  Mean- 
while, the  year  of  the  Eestoration  was  marked  by  the 
arrival  of  another  party  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same 
region,  who  acted  without  any  regard  to  the  authority 
either  of  Virginia,  or  of  England.  Tliey  belonged  to 
the  Puritan  Colony  of  Massacliusetts ;  and,  following 
no  other  guidance  but  that  of  their  own  arbitrary  and 
indej.end'^nt  will,  setcled  at  Cape  Fear,  ?.bout  two 
degrees  soutli  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

I  call  attention  to  these  facts,  that  we 
may  see  the  difficulties  which  were  ready 
to  spring  up  in  the  way  of  colonising 
Cai  olina,  under  the  Cliarter  which  Cliarles  II.  granted, 
March  24,  1662-3.  The  scheme,  propounded  in  tliat 
document,  was  grand  and  imposing ;  but  every  thing 
which  could  obstruct  its  progress  was  already  in 
operation  in  the  country  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Its  avowed  objects  w^ert;  'the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  King's 
empire ;'  and,  to  secure  these,  the  amplest  privileges 
and  jurisdictions  were  conferred  upon  the  eight  fol- 
lowing '  Lords  Proprietors,'  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don ;  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  William,  Lord 
Craven;  John,  Lord  Berkeley;  Anthony,  Lord  Ash- 
ley, then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards 
the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Sir  George  Carteret, 
then  Vice-Chamberlain ;  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia;  and  Sir  John  Colleton.  After 
granting  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  the  whole 
territory  lying  between  the  31st  and  36th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  the  Charter  further  secured  to  them, 
by  the  3rd  Article,  the 

'  Patrunago  and  advowsons  of  all  the  churches  anH 
chapels,  which,  as  the  Christian  religion  shall  increase 
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within  the  country,  isles,  and  limits  aforesaid,  shall  Rperting  the 
happen  hereafter  to  be  erected,  together  with  licence  Church, 
and  power  to  build  and  found  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  in 
convenient  and  fit  places,  within  the  said  bounds  and  limits,  and 
to  (;ause  them  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  Kingdom  nf  England,  together  with  all 
and  singular  the  like  and  as  ample  Rights,  Jurisdictions.  Privileges, 
Prerogatives,  Royalties,  Liberties,  Immunities,  and  Franchises,  of 
what  kind  soever,  within  the  countries,  isles,  islets,  and  limits 
aforesaid.' 

The  same  Palatinate  jiiriadiction,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Charters  of  Maryland  and  Maine,  was 
conferred  upon  the  Proprietors,  accompanied  with  the 
condition  of  paying  yearly  to  the  King  twenty  marks, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  whatsoever  gold  or  silver  might 
be  discovered  in  the  country. 

The  following  enactment  of  the  18th      And  thc^e 
Article,  touching  the  conduct  to  be  pur-      Siu,"on°^th 
sued  towards  those  who  were  not  in  com-      '''"^■ 
munion  with  the  Church  of  England,  deserves  notice, 
a?  showing  the  policy  first  pursued  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration : 

'  And,  because  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  people  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  said  province,  cannot  in  their  private  opinions  con- 
form to  the  public  exercises  of  rehgion  according  to  the  Liturgy, 
Forms  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take  and  sub- 
scilbe  the  oaths  and  articles  made  and  establish(>d  in  that  behalf, 
and  for  that  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  remote  distances  of  these 
places,  will,  we  hope,  be  no  breach  of  the  unity  and  uniformity 
established  in  this  nation.  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  and 
we  do  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and 
grant  unto  the  said  Edward,  &c.,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  full  and 
free  hcencO;  liberty,  and  authority,  by  legal  ways  and  means  as 
they  shall  think  tit,  to  give  and  grant  unto  such  person  and  persons, 
inhabiting  and  being  within  the  said  Province,  or  any  other  part 
thereof,  who  really  in  their  judgments  and  for  conscience  sake, 
cannot  or  shall  not  conform  to  the  said  Liturgy  and  Ceremonies, 
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and  take  and  subscribe  the  Oaths  and  Articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of 
them,  such  indulgences  and  dispensations  in  that  behalf,  for  and 
during  such  time  and  times,  ard  with  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, as  they,  the  said  Edward,  &c.,  shall  in  their  discretion 
think  tit  and  reasonable ;  and  with  this  express  provision  and  limi. 
tation  also  that  such  person  and  persons,  to  whom  such  indulgences 
and  dispens^itions  shall  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  do  and  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  declare  and  continue  all  fidelity  and  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  subject  and  obedient 
to  all  other  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  of  the  said  Pro- 
vince, in  all  matters  whatsoever,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  and 
do  not  in  any  wise  disturb  the  peace  and  safety  thereof,  or  scan- 
daUze  and  re])roach  the  said  Liturgy,  Forms,  or  Ceremonies,  or 
any  thing  relating  thereunto,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  their  use  or  exercise  thereof,  or  his  or 
their  obedience  or  conformity  thereunto  "'.' 

Like  instructions  were  repeated  to  Sir  Jolm  Yea- 
mans,  a  Royalist,  who,  in  January,  1604-5,  arrived  in 
Carolina  from  Barbados,  with  a  band  of  emigrants  as 
needy  as  himself,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  named 
Clarendon,  with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  near  the  set- 
tlement which  the  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  had 
established  at  Cape  Fear.  He  was  directed  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  emigration 
from  the  same  stronghold  of  Puritanism ;  a  short- 
sighted policy,  since  the  majority  of  those,  who  would 
be  l''-:dy  to  come  thence  into  his  district,  were  men 
whose  politicid  and  religious  pi*ejudices  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  his  own  ^^ 

To  Berl^eley,  the  brave  and  loyal  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  first  entrusted,  the  arduous  task  of  cou- 
trouling  the  various  and  discordant  materials  of  which 
the  new  Colony  was  composed  ^^ :  and  he  appointed 


''"  The  tirst  Carolina  Charter,  prefixed  to  the  Statutes  at  lar£;e, 
edited  under  authority  of  the  Legislature.     Columbia,  U.  S.  1830. 
'7  Chalmers,  021.  ?«  lb.  553-555. 
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■\ViHiam  Drummoud  its  first  Governor. 
But  the  history  of  Carolina,  at  this  period, 
is  so  scanty,  that,  but  for  the  insertion  of 
Drammond's  name  and  office  among  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed,  under  an  Act  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  in  KUUi,  to  stop  the  growth  of  tobacco  for 
one  year'",  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
even  the  fact  of  his  appointment. 

Before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
first  Charter  of  Carolina,  a  second  was 
granted,  in  1665,  to  the  same  Proprietors,  enlarging, 
to  an  enormous  extent,  the  limits  of  the  country 
originally  assigned  to  them ;  confirming  all  their 
former  privileges ;  and  bestowing  upon  them  others 
yet  more  large  and  absolute.  The  boundaries,  which 
it  laid  down,  were  the  29th  and  36th  ])arallels  of 
north  latitude,  and  a  line  westward  as  far  as  the 
South  Seas  **".  In  other  words,  it  marked  out  for  this 
single  Colony  all  that  territory  which  now  comprises 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississipi,  Louisiana,  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  parts  of  Florida,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 
Merely  to  announce  such  a  design  is  to  demonstrate 
its  utter  vanity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
superstructure  of  a  huge  empire,  for  whicli  no  founda- 
tion had  been  laid ;  an  assumption  of  absolute  rule 


:  n 


'-  Hening,  ii.  226.  Bancroft,  ii.  I.'i0,  supposes  that  DrummonJ 
was  a  Presbyterian,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  opinion.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  homo,  and  the 
character  of  the  Proprietors  of  Carohna,  I  cannot  think  it  probable 
tliat  tlie  government  of  tliat  Colony  should,  at  such  a  crisis,  have 
bccti  entrusted  to  a  Presbyterian. 

""  Carohna  Statutes,  ut  aup. 
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over  countries,  to  th:)  possession  of  which  no  right 
whatsoever  had  been  established.  Failure,  therefore, 
was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  deserved.  And,  hence,  it 
is  with  no  hopeful  feelings  that  we  read,  in  the  3rd 
and  18th  Articles  of  this  Charter,  the  same  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  Church  and  those  who  were  not 
in  communion  with  her,  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  corresponding  Articles  of  the  former  Charter. 
We  are  forced  to  look  upon  the  recital  of  them  only 
as  vain  words.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
portion  of  the  work,  therein  proposed  to  be  done, 
covid  even  be  commenced  upon  such  a  basis,  and  at 
sucl.  a  time. 

constitu-  The  celebrated  Locke,  indeed,  gave  the 

up'by'Lodv",  support  of  his  name  and  counsel  to  the 
1669.  Colony  of  Carolina.     He  did  this,  at  the 

request  of  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, Lord  Ashley,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
first  formed  at  Oxford,  in  166(5 ;  having  been  sum- 
moned, in  his  medical  capacity,  to  visit  that  nobleman 
when  he  was  suffering  from  severe  illness.  An  inti- 
mate friendship  between  them  soon  followed;  upon 
the  strengtii  of  which,  Locke  drew  up  certain  laws, 
bearing  date  March  1,  1669,  and  entitled  '  The  Fun- 
damental Constitutions  of  Carolina '".'  But  the  wis- 
dom of  the  philosopher  availed  as  little  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statesman  towards  the  prosecution  of  a 
work,  for  which  there  were  neither  the  materials  nor 
instruments  fitted  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
Locke  strove,  indeed,  to  keep  up  the  same  lordly  pre- 
tensions which  had  distinguished  the  lUoyal  Charters; 
reciting,  in  the  preamble  of  the  document,  the  privi- 

•*'  Locke's  Life  prefixed  to  his  "Works,  i.  xxiv,  xxv. 
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leges  of  the  Palatinate  conferred  upon  the  Proprietors, 
and  enumerating,  in  the  body  of  the  Constitutions 
themselves,  the  various  offices  proposed  to  be  erected 
UL:ler  their  authoritj^ — not  only  those  already  known 
in  England  of  Chamberlain,  Chancellor,  High-steward, 
&c.,  but  others  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  future  nobles 
of  Carolina,  who  were  to  receive  the  titles  of  Signora^ 
and  Landgraves,  or  Cassiques,  and  to  whom,  in  various, 
order  and  degree,  the  rlglits  belonging  to  the  terri- 
torial divisions  of  their  several  baronies,  stretching 
over  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  were  ordered 
to  be  secured. 

Amid  these  and  many  other  high- 
sounding  schemes  of  Colonial  dominion, 
all  destined  to  be  as  abortive  in  their 
issue,  as  they  were  ostentatious  in  thei  • 
promise,  occurs  the  following  Constitution,  the  96th, 
respecting  the  Church : 

'  As  the  country  comes  to  be  sufficiently  planted,  and  distributed 
into  fit  divisions,  it  shall  belong  to  the  Parliament  to  take  care  for 
tlie  building  of  Churches,  and  the  public  maintenance  of  divines,  to 
be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  which  being  the  only  true  and  orthodox,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  of  all  the  king's  dominions,  is  so  also  of  Carolina ; 
and  therefore  it  alone  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  public  main- 
tenance, by  grant  of  Parliament.* 

Some  such  enactment  as  this  was  to  be  looked  for 
by  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  the  terms  of  the  3rd 
Article,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  occurs  in  both 
the  Carolina  Charters;  and  the  limitations,  provided 
for  those  not  in  communion  with  the  Church,  against 
any  injustice  or  hardship  which  might  result  to  them 
from  the  operation  of  such  an  enactment,  will  also  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader  who  has  noted 
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the  terms  of  the  18th  Article,  just  now  cited  from  the 
same  Charters.  Doubtless,  it  was  open  to  any  one, 
who  denied  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  3rd  Article,  to  controvert  them; 
and,  if  he  could  not  approve  of  the  Charter  which  em- 
bodied and  gave  authority  to  them,  his  obvious  duty 
would  have  been  to  refrain  from  sharing  either  its 
present  responsibility  or  future  advantages.  But  this 
was  not  the  course  which  Locke  followed.  He  went 
along  with  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  apparently 
in  perfect  unison ;  undertook,  at  the  instigation  of 
one  of  the  chief  Proprietors,  to  give  effect  to  the  vast 
powers  with  which  they  were  entrusted ;  and  actually 
consented  to  receive,  in  his  own  person,  a  share 
of  the  honours  and  profits  which  were  likely  to 
arise,  by  being  created  a  Landgrave,  or  Cassique,  of 
Carolina  *^ 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  statement  has 
been  made  by  his  biographer  and  editor 
of  his  works,  that  Locke  objected  to  the  insertion  of 
the  96th  Constitution.  For,  if  the  statement  be  true, 
it  was  nothing  else  than  objecting  to  a  corollary  inevit- 
ably deduced  from  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the 
only  instrument  which  gave  to  him,  or  to  any  person 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Carolina,  any  right  of 
ownership  and  dominion.  There  is  a  vagueness  also 
and  inconsistency,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  above 
statement  has  been  made,  which  gives  further  cause  to 
donbt  its  correctness.  The  editor  declares,  in  a  note 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  which  recites  the  passage,  that 
'Mr.  Locke  himself  informed  one  of  hia  friends,  to 
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whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  these  Constitutions,' 
that  '  tliis  article  was  not  drawn  up  by  '  him  ;  '  but  in- 
serted by  some  of  the  chief  Proprietors  against  his 
judgment  *'\'  Whereas,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  pre- 
iixed  to  his  works,  it  is  said,  that  he  'had  formed 
articles  relative  to  religion  and  public  worship,  on 
those  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of  toleration 
which  were  so  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  his  en- 
lightened mind ;  but  some  of  the  Clergy,  jealous  of 
such  provisions  as  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their 
acceudancy,  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  them, 
and  procured  an  additional  article  to  be  inserted,  se- 
curing the  countenance  and  support  of  the  state  only 
to  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church"*.'  These  statements  do 
not  agree  with  each  other.  The  Clergy  were  not  the 
Proprietors ;  nor  had  they  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  formation  or  management  of  the  Colony. 
True,  some  among  them  might  once  have  had  influ- 
ence with  Clarendon ;  and  he,  being  '  one  of  the  chief 
Proprietors,'  may  be  said  to  have  procured  the  inser- 
tion of  the  clause  in  question.  But  this  was  not  pos- 
sible ;  for  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  left  the 
kingdom,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1(507  *•' ;  whereas 
the  Constitutions  of  Carolina  were  not  drawn  up  by 
Locke  until  the  spring  of  1669.  Neither  was  it  at 
all  probable  that  such  a  project  would  have  been  urged 
by  Asliley,  the  friend  of  Locke,  and  second  only  to 
Clarendon  in  his  influence  among  the  Proprietors ; 
for  his  enmity  against  Clarendon  ''*',  and  the  diversity 

^^  Locke's  Works,  x.  194.  ^*  lb.  i.  xxv.  xxvi. 

"5  Life  of  Clarendon,  iii.  332. 
'"  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  iii.  304. 
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of  their  opinions  and  characters,  are  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  believing,'  that  he  would  rather  liave  hiiidered, 
than  promoted,  any  designs  which  miglit  have  been 
thouglit  acceptable  to  Clarendon  or  his  friends.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  we  should  possess 
some  more  definite  information  than  any  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  has  yet  been  made  public,  before  we 
can  r.cquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
respecting  Locke's  views  upon  this  subject. 

Some  other  of  the  Constitutions  here  call  for  a  brief 
remark,  being  evidently  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  full  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
18th  Article  of  the  Ch  irters,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
tb  t  civil  peace  niight  be  preserved,  amid  diversity  of 
opinions.     'I'he  95th,  for  instance,  was  to  this  effect : 

*  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  be  a  i\>iemnn  of  Carolina,  or  to 
have  any  estate  or  habitation  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge 
a  God  ;  and  that  God  is  pu./lidy  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped.' 

And  by  the  97th,  it  was  provided  that 

*  Any  seven  or  moro  persons  agreeing  in  any  religion,  shall  con- 
st)':ute  a  chnrch  or  profession,  to  which  they  shall  give  some  name, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others.' 

But,  whilst  this  free  liberty  was  given  to  men's 
opinions,  and  other  enactments,  following  the  above, 
were  added  to  guard  it  from  violation,  it  was  still 
enjoined,  that 

*  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  shall  have  any  benefit 
or  protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  yny  place  of  pvotit  or 
honour,  who  is  not  a  membe*  of  some  church  or  profession,  having 
his  name  recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one  religious  record,  at 
once.' 

And  further,  the  power  of  ;:ho  civil  registrar,  in  each 
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sigTiiory  and  barony,  was  bo  entirely  to  supersede 
every  other,  that 

'  No  marriage '  could  be  accounted  '  lawful,  whatever  contract  or 
ceremony  they  might  have  used,  till  l)()tli  the  parties  mutually 
owned  it  before  the  register  of  the  place  where  they  were  married, 
aid  the  entry,  in  due  form,  had  been  made  by  him  **?.' 


Two  more  of  the  Constitutions,  relatiiiir 


And  slavery. 


to  slavery,  also  demand  attention.  In  the 
l()7th,  after  reciting  the  general  princii)les  that  'cha- 
rity obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,' 
and  that  'religion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any 
man's  civil  entate  and  right,'  it  is  declared  to  bo 

'  lawful  for  slaves,  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves  and  be  of 
what  cliurcl'.  or  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  best,  and  thereof 
be  as  fully  members  as  any  freeman.' 

But,  instead  of  holding  out  any  prospect  of  freedom 
from  slavery,  or  providing  any  securities  L»y  which  the 
harshness  and  tyranny  of  hard  masters  might  be  re- 
strained, it  is  stated,  at  the  end  of  the  same  Article, 
and  again  more  explicitly  in  the  llOth,  that 

'  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  au- 
thority over  his  Negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever.' 

No  qualifying  n-.^te  is  appended  by  the  editor  to 
these  Articles  to  show  that  Locke  was  not  fully 
responsible  for  them.  They  stand,  as  if  not  the 
slightest  apology  or  explanation  were  required  to 
account  for  their  appearance.  And,  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  at  i  time  when  some  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
olEngl;ind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  mitigate,  or  put  a  stop  to,  the  sufferings  of 
slavery  in  the  English  Colonies,  he,  who  was  so  quick 

*^  Constitutions  civ.  and  Ixxxvii.  ut  sup. 
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to  censure  any  doctrine  of  theirs,  whioli  might  seem 
to  trench  upon  the  lil)erty  of  the  suhject  ''*', — even  tlie 
sagJU'iouH  and  calm  philosopher,  the  zealous  upholder 
of  toleration,  the  vindicator  of  the  rij^'hts  of  «'onscience, 
—  had  not  one  word  of  hope  or  of  couifort  to  speak  in 
defence  of  the  oppressed  slave. 
„  ,,       ,  The    reader,   who  compares   the  above 

Failure  of  '  i 

the  I'roirie-       Constitutions  and    Charters  with  the  re- 

tary   govern-  i-  t.     •  •    t     i  • 

ineiii  oi  moto   country    and   ditiernig    nihabitants 

Carolina.  i  •    i       ii  <•  i     ,  i  i-   i 

over   which    they    proiessed    to    establish 
their  jurisdiction,  and  observes  the  contrast  between 
the   lofty   arrogance   of    their    pretensions,    and   the 
wretched  weakness  and  coi^fusion  of  the  differing  ele- 
ments which  they  essayed  to  regulate,  must  feel  that 
the   whole   scheme   would   prove   a   splendid  failure. 
And   this   it  Avas  quickly  aeen  to   be.      Of  the   Pro- 
prietors, who,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  were  all  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  their 
imagined  grandeur,  Chirendon,  the  most  distinguished, 
was  exiled,  in   1067,  soon  after   the   issuing  of  the 
second   Charter.     In  a  few  years  more,  Shaftesbury 
fell  into  disgrace.     The  means,  therefore,  of  working 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  this  Colony,  were  impaired 
at  the  outset.     Meanwhile,  it  had  become  necessary 
for  the  temporary  Council,  which  had  been  convened 
at  Albemarle,  then  the  chief  county  in  the  Colony,  to 
enact  for  their  protection  such  laws  as  they  had  autho- 
rity to  frame  *\     The   Constitutions  sent  from   Eng- 
land were  found  inccmsistent  with  the  existing  order 
\\i  things.     The  Colonists  refused  to  submit  to  them  ; 
the  Proprietors  insisted   upon  submission ;    the  Go- 

«*  See  his  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality,  Works ,  &c.,  x.  200. 
246. 

89  Chalmers,  524—526. 
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vernor,   Samuel   Stevens,   wlio  bad   succeeded  "Druir.- 
nioiid,  strove,  witli  the  |)rudonee  tluit  marked  liis  cha- 
racter,  to   mediate  between   tlie  contendinjjf  parties; 
but  all  in  vain.     The  very  first  pages,  therel'ore,  of  the 
history  of  Carolin;'  speak  only  of  discord  and  misrule; 
and,  in  1(51)3,  the  Constitutions  of  Locke  were  formally 
abrogated  by  the  authorities  at  home.     Fresli  spaces, 
indeed,  within  tlie  vast  territory  of  Carolina  were  gra- 
dually filled  up,  during  those  years  of  anuieliy.     The 
pompous  title  of  Pahitine,  first  conferrrd  upon  Monk, 
Duke  of  AlbemarJe,  and,  upon   bis   deatli,  in  1(170, 
transferred  to   Lord    Berkeley,  remained  a  witness  of 
the  proud  tbouglits   of  those  who  had  assumed  this 
territory  as  their  own.     Their  names,  and  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  Proprietors,  were  successively  given 
to  rivers,  capes,  straits,  and  counties  throughout  the 
]»rovince ;  and  the  foundations  of  Charles  Town,  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  King  from  whom  tlieir  empty 
authority  w^as  .lerived,  were  first  laid,  in   1(571,  on  the 
banks  of  AsbUy  Kiver.     In  1080,  the  place  for  the 
general  administ  'atioii  of  government  was  transferred 
from  that  to  ai  )ther  site,  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  ^° ;  and  the  foundations  of  a 
second  town  were  there  laid,  bearing  the  name,  which 
it  still  retains  of  Charleston,  and  which  is  the  present 
metropolis  of  South  Carolina ''\      Thus  money,  coun- 
sel, and  labour  were  freely  and  unceasingly  expended ; 
but,  with   such  fiital   ieahmsv  and   strife  at  work  be 
tween  the  governors  and  governed,  every  hope  was  at 
the  time  disappointed.     The  general  historian  has  re- 


9"  lb.  628-530.  541.  552;  Dalcho.  20. 

'^  It  was  not  until  1728  that  the  territ<jry  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Carolina. 
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corded  the  details  of  each  humiliatinfj  scene"  ;  among 

which  tliose  connected  witii  Culpepper's  inMurrection 

and  acquittal,  and  the  infiinious  government  of  Seth 

Sothel  "•',  are  tlie  most  c  jnspicuous.     But,  as   I  have 

sought  in  vain,  among  tlie  documents  from  which  these 

narratives  liavj  been  drawn,  for  anv  information  which 

can  throw  hght  upon  the  present  work,  I  shall  dismiss 

them   witli    tiiis   one  remark,  that,  for   the  space  of 

nearly  twenty  yearn  from  the  date  of  tlie  first  Carolina 

Charter,  not  a  Clergyman  was  sent  to  that  province", 

nor  any  visible  token  set  up  witliin  its  borders  to  show 

that   it   was   the    possession   of  a  Christian  country. 

Howsoever  the  circumstances  which  have  been  related 

above  may  explain  the  cause  of  tliis,  the  fact  is  not  to 

be  denied. 

„  .     ..  Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  is  import- 

Emigration  _  .        . 

ofHugue-  ant  to  notice  the  emigration  of  the  Hu- 
guenots  nito  some  ot  the  southern  parts 
of  Carolina,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.1.  We 
have  already  seen  an  asylum  opened  for  them  in  Ja- 
maica, and  Bishop  Comptou  interesting  himself  in  the 
measures  there  taken  for  their  relief".  But  the  renewal 
of  the  same  fact  in  the  historv  of  ( 'arolina,  and  the  cha- 
racter  of  those  events  in  the  history  of  France,  which 
led  to  the  expression  of  this  sympathy  with  so  many  of 
her  distressed  subjects,  makes  it  necessary  to  advert 
more  minutely  to  their  condition.  The  preceding  cen- 
tury (1572)  had  already  witnessed  the  murderous  ven- 
geance with  which  thelioman  Catholic  rulers  of  France 

52  Chalmer?,  527—529. 

'•"  He  had  become  a  Proprietor  of  Carolina  by  purclmsing  the 
rights  of  Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  was  Governor  of  that  province  from 
lard  to  160H.     Bancroft,  ii.  159— 1(U. 

9*  Chalmers,  525.  '-'^  See  p.  291,  ante. 
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persecuted  those  of  itH  inhabitants  who  dared  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Protestant ;  and  the  horrors  which 
Paris  then  witnessed,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
renewed,  with  circumstances  of  Hke  atrocity,  in  the 
varioiis  provinces  of  France,  were  (ieemed  by  (Gregory 
AIM.  worthy  of  being  ceh4)rated  by  a  public  jubilee'". 
A  few  years  afterwards, — oppression  luiving  failed  to 
destroy  the  Huguenots, — a  different  policy  was  pur- 
sued towards  them  ;  and,  at  length,  in  151)8,  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by  Henry  1V\,  se- 
cured to  them  not  only  the  most  ample  toleration  of 
tlicir  religious  worship,  but  many  important  political 
rights.  But  this  was  only  for  a  time.  The  jealousy 
of  their  enemies  was  still  awake  ;  their  own  injudicious 
zeal  quickened  it  oftentimes  into  fierce  action  ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll.,  all  the  resources  of  Kichelieu, 
his  minister,  were  brought  to  bear  against  them. 
After  enduring  the  worst  miseries  of  a  long  siege, 
Eochelle,  their  chief  stronghold,  was  taken  from  them, 
and  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  As  soon  as  their 
energies  had  been  thus  broken,  every  method,  which 
a  dexterous  policy  could  suggest,  was  employed  to 
bribe,  or  terrify,  them  into  submission  to  Eome :  but 
in  vain.  At  length,  in  1685,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Colbert,  who  had  succeeded  Ma/arin  in  the 
office  of  minister  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  ;  and  the  Huguenots  were  left  a  prey  to 
tb(^  persecutor.  Thousands  of  them  fell  beneath  the 
sword  ;  others  were  '  onsigned  to  the  Insh,  or  to  the 
galleys ;  others  were  made  to  suffer  tuitures  yet  more 
horrible,  and  that,  without  any  distinction  of  age,  or 
rank,  or  sex ;  others  perished  in  the  mountains,  whi- 


98  Strype's  Life  of  Pr.  ker,  iii.  App.  No.  Ixviil 
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ther  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  The  law  made  it 
felony  tliat  any  should  attempt  to  escape ;  neverthe- 
Jesa,  multitudes  made  good  their  flight, — some  have 
computed  them  at  an  amount  of  more  than  400,000, — 
and  found,  amid  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  in 
England  and  her  Colonies,  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
destroyer.  Carrying  with  them  their  knowledge  and 
skill  in  manufacturing  and  m^^chanical  arts,  they  repaid, 
by  the  introduction  of  these  into  the  diff"erent  coun- 
tries in  which  they  found  a  resting  place,  that  gene- 
rous sympathy,  which,  without  the  hope  or  prospect 
of  any  such   return,  had  been  extended  to  them*'. 


'^  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  in  loc.  Tliero  was  one, 
appointed  to  a  high  trust  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  counsels,  if  they 
had  been  listened  to,  would  have  restrained  that  King  from  inflicting 
euch  cruel  injustice  upon  his  Huguenot  subjects.  I  mean  the  prelate, 
to  whose  care  he  had  confided  the  education  of  his  grandson,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  of  tlie  French  crown, — the  wise  and 
pious  Fenclon.  The  following  admirable  passage  occurs  in  his 
Direction  pour  la  Conscience  d'un  Roi :  '  Sur  toute  chose,  ne 
forcez  jamais  vos  sujets  a  changer  de  religion.  NuUe  puissance 
humaine  ne  pent  forcer  le  retranchement  impenetrable  de  la  liberty 
du  coeur.  La  force  ne  peut  jamais  persuader  les  hommes  ;  elle  ne 
fait  que  des  hypocrites.  Quand  les  rois  sa  mclent  de  religion,  au 
lieu  de  la  proteger,  ils  la  mettent  en  servitude.  Accordez  a  tous  Ik 
tolerance  civile,  non  en  approuvant  tout  comme  indifferent,  mais  en 
souffrant  avec  patience  tout  ce  que  L^ieu  souflre,  et  en  tachant  de 
ramener  les  hommes  par  une  douce  persuasion.'  It  is  true  that  the 
publication  of  this  work  of  Fenelon,  and  also  of  his  Telijmacbus, 
which  contains  such  a  precious  fund  of  truth  and  wisdom,  was  int 
published  for  many  years  afterwards.  But  this  does  not  detract 
*'\)m  the  credit  due  to  him  for  cherishing  and  communicating,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  such  just  principles  of  action.  It  oidy  proves, 
as  Dugald  Stewart  has  justly  remarked  in  his  Preliminary  Dissorta- 
tioti,  p.  8.S,  (where  he  cites  the  above  passage,)  that  this  celebratcl 
prelate  '  had  shot  far  a-head  of  the  orthodox  religion  and  politics  of 
his  times.' 
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The  history  of  London  to  this  day  bears  witness  to 
the  settlement  wliich  many  of  tlie  persecuted  artisans 
of  France  then  made  in  the  outskirts  of  her  city,  and 
to  the  success  with  which  they  there  resumed  their 
labours ;  and  the  annals  of  our  Colonial  j)08se88ion8 
exhibit,  in  difR^rent  ways,  evidences  of  the  same  fact. 
In  New  England,  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, the  suffering  Huguenots  met  with  shelter  and 
protection.  But  South  Carolina,  with  its  soft  and 
genial  climate,  so  closely  resembling  that  of  tlieir  own 
native  land,  was  the  province  which  seemed  to  hold 
out  the  greatest  attractions  for  them ;  and  to  which 
they  resorted  in  greatest  numbers, 

'  They  have  found  here,'  says  a  Swiss  emigrant,  writing  a  few 
years  later,  '  a  safe  and  pleasant  retreat  from  the  rigid  (Ihurch  dis- 
cipline of  their  dragooning  Apostles,  They  live  in  good  friendship 
with,  and  are  belov'd  by  the  English,  who,  being  sensible  that  their 
assistance  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  improve  the  country,  have 
been  ready  to  oblige  them  on  all  occasions,  wi^ore  it  lay  in  their 
power;  as  in  passing  general  laws  of  naturalization,  admitting  them 
into  all  posts,  civil  and  military.  And  this  good  understanding  not 
only  continues,  but  increases  daily  by  intermarriages'"'.' 

The  influence,  which  this  circumstance  had  npon 
our  Church  in  Carolina,  will  appear  hereafter.  I  have 
only  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  I  pass  on, 
to  this  important  fact  in  the  early  history  of  the  pro- 
vince. 


"  Letter  fiom  South  Carolina,  by  a  Swiss  Gentleman,  to  his 
friend  at  Bern,  p,  41,  in  Bishop  Kennett's  Tracts. 


CIIAPTEE  XVII. 

THE  CirURCn  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  REllMTDAS,  VIB- 
OINIA,  ANP  MARYLAND,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  II.  TO  THE  LATTER  END 
OF   THE    REIGN    OF    WILLIAM    HI. 

A.D,    1660—1702. 


The  Ber- 
mudas, 


In  looking  at  that  portion  of  the  map, 
which  comprises  the  regions  noticed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  hist  chapter,  namely,  the  West 
Indies  and  Carolina,  tlie  eye  ec^^not  fail  to  distinguish, 
amid  the  Atlantic  which  rolls  between  them,  the  Ber- 
mudas, or  Somers'  IsJes,  to  which  tlie  attention  of  the 
reader  has  been  so  frequently  directed  in  the  course  of 
these  Volumes.  I  ask  him  to  regard  them  for  a  few 
moments,  once  more,  because  their  history  exhibits, 
with  singular  distinctness,  the  operation  of  those  evil 
influences  wliich  now  constituted  the  trial  of  our 
Church  at  home,  and  were  felt  by  her  in  every  t^uarter 
of  the  globe,  to  which  the  government,  or  commerce, 
of  England  extended, 

A  letter,  addressed  by  Charles  II.,  Feb.  17,  1601-2, 
to  Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  proves  tliat  the  go- 
vernorship of  these  Islands  had  been  conferred  upon 
that  nobleman,  who  was  then  Lord  Chamberlain,     xle 
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was  required  therein  to  convene  the  Coun-      Their  con- 
cil,  and  examine  its  records,  in  order  that  tlie      i'"*""  2"^ 

'  '  form  of  po- 

]ands  and  houses  formerly  belonging  to  cer-  vemment. 
oain  parties,  named  in  the  letter,  might  be  restored 
to  them  '.  In  167G,  another  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions to  the  Bermudas  Company,  settnig  forth  certain 
heads  of  enquiry,  with  respect  to  their  condition  at 
that  time.  The  answers,  returned  in  1079,  state  that 
the  Islands  were  governed  by  a  Deputy,  and  Council  of 
eight  persons,  chosen  yearly  by  the  Company  out  of 
each  of  the  eight  Tribes,  besides  a  Sheriff  and  Secre- 
tary, who  were  ex  officio  members.  There  was  also  a 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  a 
Council  of  forty  persons,  chosen  by  the  respective 
Tribes,  and  entrusted  with  the  power  of  making  Laws 
and  Orders,  which  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Company  at  home,  before  they  could  be  enforced. 
Other  particulars  are  added,  touching  the  forts,  the 
military  force,  the  extent  of  settled  iands  in  each 
Tribe,  the  population,  Ac.  from  which  we  learn  that 
each  Tribe  constituted  a  distinct  Parish  ;  and  that  the 
whole  population,  at  that  time,  was  very  little  under 
its  presmit  amount '.  A  large  majority  were  slaves  ; 
and  of  the  whites,  blacks,  and  mulattoes,  who  were 
born,  at  the  average  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  an- 
nually, about  half  were  baptized.  Nine  chun-hes 
Churches  were  then  erected  in  the  Islands,  *"•*  ciergy. 
and  five  tniiiisters  officiating  in  them,  who,  it  is  said, 
were  sufficient  for  them  all,  and  the  Company  pro- 

'  MSS.  (Bt'rrnu(ks)  State  Paper  Office.  In  Beatson's  Political 
Index,  iii.  4o4,  a  cliasiu  occurs  iii  the  list  of  governors  from  IGIII 
to  I6'J8. 

*  See  Parliamentary  Report  in  Appendix  (No.  IV.)  to  Vol.  i. 
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vided  an  annual  stipend  of  £40,  a  house,  and  two 
shares  of  land,  for  each  minister.  If  this  had  been 
all  that  is  related  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
the  Bermudas,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  her 
condition  was  more  hopeful,  and  the  opportunities  of 
receiving  the  benefit  of  her  ministrations  greater,  than 
any  which  existed  in  the  other  Colonial  possessions  of 
England,  at  this  time'.  But  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  she  was  speedily  beset  on  every 
side  with  crowds  of  sectaries. 
„       .  ,  Some  intimation  of  this  fact  has  been 

Overwhelm-  «  v.u 

ed  by  sec-         giveu,  iu  what  has  been  before  related  with 

taries.  o  ' 

respect  to  the  residence  of  Leverton  and 
Oxenbridge  in  these  Islands  *.  But  the  present  docu- 
ment proves  that  the  number  of  Nonconformist  set- 
tlers, at  that  time,  had  so  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
members  of  our  Church,  that  the  influence  of  the 
latter  was^  nearly  annihilated.  Two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Presbyterians  ;  of  the  remainder,  several 
were  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers  ^ ;  and 
i\ie  few  Clergy  of  our  Church,  who  still  lingered  ou, 
were  either  rebels  against  her  authority,  or  defective 
and  reluctant  observers  ot  it.  Meanwhile  disconteut 
was  spreading  rapidly  among  the  peoplt  who  addressed 
petitions  to  the  King,  charging  tht  Company  with 
mal-administration  of  their  powers,  and  praying  for 
enquiry.  These  were  referred  to  the  Privy  Council 
Committee,  who,  deeminj.'^  the  reply  made  to  the 
charges  unsatisfactory,  recommended  that  the  Com- 
pany should  agree  to  leave  all  tlie  controverted  matters 
to  their  decision,  or  that  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto 
should  issue  against  them.     The  Company  preferred 

^  MSS.  ut  sup.  *  Set'  p.  87,  ante. 

*  MSS.  utsup.  49-62. 
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the  latter  course;  and,  the  trial  having  taken  place, 
they  v.ere  convicted  of  divers  misdemeanours,  and 
judgment  was  delivered  accordingly  in  Trinity  Term, 
1684,  for  the  dissolution  of  their   body.      nissniuti, 


tion 


Eichard  Coney, then  residing  in  the  Islands,      nlilliL'com- 
was  the  same  year  appointed,  by  Uoyal  com-      P"">  • 
mission,  Deputy-governor;  and  dispatches  were  speedily 
received  trom  him,  giving  a  piteous  account,  not  only 
of  the  personal  ill-treatment  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
but  also  of  the  disorganisation  w^hich  prevailed,  from  a 
belief,  that,   by  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  ;M 
authority,   of  whatsoever  kind,  was  at  an  end.     His 
complaints  were  met  by  others  of  gross  misconduct, 
which  the  settlers  advanced  against  him.     These,  how- 
ever, were  either  not  listened  to,  or  were  proved  ground- 
less ;  lor,  upon  the  acces^non  of  James  IT.,  a  second 
Commission  was  sent  out  to  Coney,  invest-     -Governor 
iug  him  with  ampler  powers.    Among  these,      ^'"n^-y- 
was  a  renewal  of  the  authority,  before  given  to  various 
Colonial  Governors,  to  '  collate  persons  to  Churches, 
Chapels,  or  other  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  within  the 
Islands,  as  often  as  they  shall  happen  to  bee  void.' 
Such  authority,  in  the  ])re8ent  instance,  at  least,  was  a 
mere  mockery  :  for,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  before 
mentioned,  Coney  states,  in  his  answer,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  this  Commission,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  and  that  the  Clergy  also 
were  nnich  discontented,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  King  in  possession  of 
their  lauds,  or  receiving  any  longer  the  annual  stipend 
which  tiiey  had  enjoyed   under  the   Company.     The 
Governor  was,  in  his  turn,  assailed  with  fresh  charges; 
among  which  was  one  which  accused  him  with  assuming 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  granting  probates  of  wills, 
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administrations,  and  licences ;  to  which  he  replies,  that, 
as  the  Clergy  had  refused  to  Lsar  any  part  in  such 
jurisdiction,  it  was  no  fault  in  him  to  exer- 
cise it.  Two  of  the  Clergy,  Mr.  Bond  and 
Mr.  Vaughan,  are  especially  described  by 
him  as  *  *^uch  disgusted  '  at  not  having  received  their 
customary  dues,  and  doing  'ill  offices'  in  conse- 
quence. 

*  Mr.  Vaughan,'  he  writes,  '  at  my  first  coming:  into  this  country 
profest  himself  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  hee  told  me,  went 
into  England  to  take  orders ;  but  Mr.  Bond  overruled  him,  and 
now  both  of  them  are  enemys  to  y*'  ('hurch  of  England  and  to 
government,  which  gives  y*^  Quakers "  occasion  to  call  them  hire- 
lings.' 

In  ahotlicr  letter,  again,  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
as  being  the  holder  of  three  slaves, 

•  the  which  he  keeps,  and  will  keep,  because  hee  preacheth,  but 
will  not  conform  to  y"  Church  of  England.' 

And  then  he  adds,  as  if  to  apologise  for  all  this  dis- 
graceful coiiduct  and  confusion,  and  his  own  utter 
inability  to  repair  it, 

*  1  meddle  not  with  any  person  concerning  religion,  nor  ever  did. 
I  have  noe  orders  for  it.' 

His  letters,  in  the  following  year,  1685-6,  abound 
with  representations  of  a  like  ehanicter.  I  cite  one,  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest,  exhibiting  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
degradation  into  which  religious  discord  had  plunged 
these  Ishmds: 

*  I  received,'  he  writes,  '  a  letter  directed  to  y^  tirst  Clergyman 
in  Bermudas ;  hv  y''  seal  1  suppose  it  came  from  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  None  would  receive  it,  except  old  Wm.  Righton, 
formerly  a  preacher  here,  now  turn'd  lawyer,  a  tayler  by  trade,  and 
a  long  time  serv'  to  Hugh  Peters.  Hee  would  have  opeu'd  it, 
saying  it  belong'd  only  to  him,  but  I  would  not  permit  him.    Our 
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Parish,  when  Mr.  Vaughan  retum'd  from  England,  did  expect  hee 
Fhould  have  read  ye  Common  Prayer,  and  administered  y^  Sacra- 
ment of  y«  Lord's  Supper  ;— few  in  y  Island  know  what  it  ^s,  more 
than  by  relating  of  aged  i)eople  who  formerly  liv'd  in  England; — 
and  not  to  have  flung  of  his  canonical  gown,  and,  after  a  chapter 
read  by  a  silly  clerk,  and  a  Psalm  sung  so  irreverently,  to  step  into 
y*'  Pulpit.  The  Parish  is  soe  much  troubled  at  it,  that  few  or  none 
will  contribute  their  benevolence  towards  him  •*.' 

Turning  now  trfnn  the  Bermudas,  within  whose 
narrow  limits  such  evils  were  experienced,  let  us  take 
a  survey  of  what  was  passing  in  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

Tlie  records  of  Virginia,  v^hich  first  claims 

'^  '  Virginia. 

our  regard,  present  many  events  of  interest 
during  this  period.  Berkeley,  btill  Governor  of  the 
province,  went  home  early  in  IGGl,  to  obtain  redress 
ibrniany  grievances  of  which  the  Colonists  complained  ; 
and  Francis  Morrison  was  elected  Go\ernor  by  the 
Council,  until  his  return,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year'.  In  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Assembly, 
held  before  his  departure,  the  observance  of  the  30th 
of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  was  appointed,  as 
davs  of  solemn  commemoration  of  the  two  events  which 
distinguished  th(!ra  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 
Farther  arrangements  also  were  made  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  Parochial  ^/  estries,  the  number  of 
their  members,  their  obligation  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  their  authority  to  make  agreement  with 
the  respective  ministers  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
maintenance  *.  But,  more  important  than  ao  for  Coi- 
auy  of  these  was  another  Act,  which  con-      Evhwlh. 

"  lb.  f{2.  114.  15!).  163-1H8. 

^  Hening,  ii.  vii.  and  17. 

*  This  amount  is  fixed  in  a  later  Act,  at  not  less  than   £80  a 
year,  ♦  besides  perquisites  and  glebe.'     lb.  45. 
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fessed  *the  want  of  able  and  faithfull  ministers,' 
caused  by  the  great  distance  of  the  Colony  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  which  ordered, 

'  that,  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of 
th«^  ministry,  and  promotion  of  niety,  there  be  land  taken  upon 
pur(;hases  for  a  colledpe  and  tree  schoole,  and,  that  there  be,  with 
as  much  speede  as  may  be  convenient,  houseing  erected  thereon  for 
entertainment  of  stude""t*  and  si    olL  rs.' 


Appoint 
luent  of 
readers. 


It  '..'•-  m! 'tlior  ordered  that,  in  all 
Paris!  -s  ''>t(iUfG  of  incumbonts,  'readers 
of  suffieienL  abil.  '  should  be  chosen  by 
the  advice,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  next 
adjacent  ministers,'  and  '  appointed  to  reade  the  prayers 
and  homilies  of  the  Church  (where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured) and  to  catechise  children  and  servants  accord- 
ing to'  its  form.  A  Church  also  was  to  be  'decently 
built  in  each  Parish,'  and  the  Parishes  were  to  provide 
Bibles,  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Commu- 
nion Plate,  &c.  for  the  due  celebration  of  Divine  wor- 
ship ;  and  glebes  *  with  convenient  houseing  and  stoekes 
upon  the  same  '  for  '  the  encouragement  and  better  ac- 
commodation '  of  ministers.  And,  layt  of  all,  a  Peti- 
tion to  the  King  was  drawn  up,  and  recommended  to 
the  support  of  Berkeley,  praying  for 

*  Letters  patents  to  collect  and  gather  the  charity  of  well  disposed 
people  in  England  for  the  erecting  of  colledges  and  schooles  in  this 
country*',  and  also  for  his  majesties  letters  to  both  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  furnish  the  Church  here  with  ministers 
for  the  present'-'.' 

It  w^as,  probably,  with  a  view  to  press  these  and 
other  like  matters  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  iu 
England,  that  Philip  Mallory,  a  Clergyman  of  high  re- 

9  lb.  24—31. 
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putc  in  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  undertake  t\o  mis 
sion  which,  I  h.  ve  before  said,  was  assigitod  to  him 
But  his  voice  >.     Id  not  be  heard,  a.riid  the  clamour  of 
conflicting  inter  stb. 

Tlie  contribu  ons  of  the  Go*  rnor,  Council  of  State, 
and  Burgesse<.  towards  the  erection  ol  the  College 
ref^n  (3  t(  in  ihe  above  Ac'-^,  rio  mentioned  in  subse- 
quent records  of  the  same  Assembly;  and  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  Comuii^isioners  of  the  st  veral  County 
Courts  should  subscribe,  and  receive  subscriptions,  in 
promotion  of  the  work,  and  that  t"'e  amount  should  be 
returned  lo  Morrison". 

Orders  were  also  passed  for  the  due  ob-  siverity  of 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  for  the  "^'"^  aus. 
celebration  of  marriages,  &c.,  in  terms  substantially 
ths  same  with  those  made  in  former  years,  and  like 
penalties  were  affixed  to  their  violation.  In  one  re- 
spect, indeed,  I  find  a  ponaUy,  now  recorded,  against 
an  otfenceof  whu'h  no  mention  was  made  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Colony.  It  was  evidently  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  Anabaptism  at  home ;  and  a  striking  speci- 
men of  the  miseries  of  religious  strife.  In  consequence 
of  the  alleged  averseness  of  '  many  scismaticall  j)ersons 
to  the  orthodox  established  religion,  or  out  of  the  new 
fangled  conceits  of  their  owne  hereticall  inventions,' 
they  had  refused  *  to  have  their  children  baptised ;' 
and,  it  was  therefore  enacted, 

'That  all  persons,  that,  in  contempt  of  the  divine  sacrament  of  bap- 
tisme,  shall  refuse,  when  they  may  carry  >heir  cli;!«l  to  a  lawful! 
minister  in  that  county  to  have  them  baptised,  shall  be  amerced 
two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  halfe  to  the  informer,  halfe  to  the 
pubhque.' 


'^'  See  Vol.   ,  49.3,  note,  and  p.  21,  ante. 
*'  Hening,  li.  '{J. 
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Tlie  formor  severity,  also,  townnls  Qimkera,  was 
again  manitt'sted ;  fbi*  this  Ass(Miibly  ordered, 

'That  nil  Quakers  for  asscinhlin^  in  unlawful  iisx-nihlaii^cs  and 
conventiclt!!*  be  fined,  unti  |my,  each  of  tlieiu  tlierr  taken,  two  hiiii- 
drol  pounds  of  tobaeco  for  each  time  tb«'y  shall  be  for  «uoh  unlawful 
meeting  presented  by  the  <'liunbwarden8  to  the  county  court,  and 
in  ease  ot  the  insolveney  of  any  person  amonpe  them,  the  more  able 
then  taken  to  pay  for  them,  one  halfe  to  the  informer  ami  the  other 
halfe  to  the  publi«|ue.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  aildition  to  the  above 
penalties,  banislimeni  from  the  Colony  was  adjiulged 
for  the  third  olfenee ;  and  all  masters  of  vessels  bring- 
ing Quakers  to  theeountry,  or  persons  harbouring  them 
in  their  houses  for  tiie  piirpose  of  teaching,  were  to  be 
visited  with  like  penalties.  Corporal  punishments,  in- 
de»Hl,  for  dirterent  odenees  were  frequently  resortijd  to 
throughout  the  Colony,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
ampk^  provision  made  for  the  instruments  of  their  iu- 
flietion  ;  for  it  was  enacted, 

'  That  in  every  county,  the  <'ourt  cause  to  be  sett  U|»  a  pillory, 
a  ])air  of  stocks,  an«l  a  whipping  post,  neere  the  court  house,  and 
a  duoking-stoole  in  such  a  place  as  they  shall  think  convenient, 
that  such  offenders,  as  by  the  laws  are  to  sn'"«r  by  any  of  them, 
may  be  punished  according  to  their  d(>m    ■  /ind  the  courts  not 

causeing  the  said  '  instruments  to  be  ereciv'd,  '  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  act,  were  to  be  fined  5000  lbs.  of  tobacecj  to  the 
use  of  the  publitpie  '■^.' 


'2  lb.  48.  To.  Ifij.  IHl  — 1H3.  So  great  appears  to  have  bee. 
the  tendency  of  the  women  in  Virginia  at  this  time  to  slander  and 
scolding,  that,  in  a  later  Act,  it  was  stated  that  •  their  poore  hus- 
bands were  often  brought  into  chargeable  and  vexatious  suites,  and 
cast  in  greate  damages  thereby  ; '  and  to  check  this  indulgence  of 
the  tongue,  it  was  provided,  that,  for  each  .'iliOlbs.  of  tobacco  which 
the  nian  had  to  pay  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  slander,  she  should 
be  punished  by  ducking.     lb.  Hiii. 
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A  more  welcome  sir^ject  of  remark  ia 

,.    ,  .       ,       ,.  Acts  con- 

that  su{){)lied  in  the  digest  oi  laws,  made      cerninKthe 

by  this  AHHeml)ly,  for  the  bettor  trcutinent 
of  th^^  Indians.  With  the  view  of  i)rotecting  them 
from  the  fraud  or  violence  of  Kiiglisli  Planters,  it 
was  ordered  that  no  more  contractH  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands  to  the  latter  should  be  permitted;  that 
satisfaction  tsliould  be  given  for  all  injuries  done  to 
their  jM'rsons  and  j)roj)erty ;  that  t'.u;  English,  who  had 
encroached  upon  theu"  lands,  should  'oe  removed,  and 
their  houses  destroyed  ;  that  the  Indians  should  be 
permitted  to  bring  in  fish  and  fruit  for  sale,  provided 
they  came  unarnjed ;  that  no  Knglishinan  was  to  trade 
with  them,  unless  he  were  licensed  :  that  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  tei'ritories  should  be  settled  by  Com- 
missioners, and  annually  viewed  ;  that  silvt'r  and  copper 
badges,  with  the  names  of  the  different  towns  engraved 
upon  them,  should  bo  supplied  to  the  Indian  kings, 
which  were  to  be  worn  by  their  subjects  upon  entering 
the  English  bordei-s,  for  the  purjiose  of  affording  a  clue 
to  their  detection,  if  they  were  guilty  of  any  miscon- 
duct ;  and,  that  no  Indian,  brought  in  as  a  servant, 
was  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  retained  as  a  servant, 
without  permission  from  the  Governor  '\ 

Upon  the  return  of  Berkeley  to  Virginia, 
in  1022,  he  brought  Instructions  from  the 
Crown,  which  contain  the  following  im- 
portant passage  relative  to  Church  matters : 


InstnictionH 
to  Herkek-y 
on  ('hurch 
matters. 


'  Ami  that  God  Almiffhty  inny  be  more  inclined  to  bestow  His 
blessiiiij;  upon  us  and  you  in  the  improvement  of  that  our  Colony, 
you  shall  tfike  speciall  rare  He  be  devoutly  and  didy  s»-rved  in  all 
the  government ;  the    Hooke  of  Common   Prayer,  as  it  is  now  es- 
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tahlisht,  rend  •arh  Sunday  and  Holy  day,  and  tlie  IMeswd  Sacra, 
ment  adininiHtrred  accordint;  in  t\w  Rites  of  fho  Church  of  Kn^. 
land  ;  You  shall  be  cart'full  that  the  C'hurchi'.s  alreaily  built  tliert' 
shall  be  well  and  orderly  kept,  and  more  built  as  the  Colony  shall, 
by  (lod's  bh'ssing,  be  improved:  And  that  besides  a  cumpett'iit 
maintenanee  to  be  ansi^ned  to  the  Minister  of  eaeh  (  liurch,  a  nni- 
venient  house  be  built,  at  the  eonimon  charge,  for  each  Minister, 
and  r)iie  hundred  ucre.s  of  laml  assigned  him  for  a  Glebe  and  exer- 
cise of  his  uidustry. 

'  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  no  Minister  be  preferred  by 
you  to  any  Kci'lesiastical  benefice  in  that  our  (.'olony,  without  a 
certihcate  from  the  Lord  hishop  of  London  of  his  being  conform- 
able to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  (,'hurch  of  England  :  And 
also  our  pleasure  is,  that  in  the  direction  of  all  Church  afiairs,  the 
Ministers  be  admitted  into  the  respective  Vestrys. 

'  And  that  we  may  the  better  he  secured  of  the  Faith  and  Alle- 
giance due  unto  Us  from  all  our  .subjects  in  that  our  Colony,  you 
are  to  take  care  that  the  oaths  of  obedience  and  supremacy  be  ad- 
ministered to  all  persons  whatsoever  that  bear  any  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  none  be  admitted  thereunto  without  first 
taking  the  said  oaths ;  as  also  that  all  other  persons  of  what  detrree 
or  (|uality  soever  (capable  by  the  Law  of  taking  an  oath)  be  strictly 
enjoined  to  lake  the  said  otnh  of  obedit-nce,  or  to  suffer  the  penalties 
provided  iu  case  of  such  relusall,  by  the  Laws  of  our  Kingdoine  ot 
England.  , 

*  And  because  Wee  are  willing  to  give  all  possible  encouragement 
to  persons  of  different  persuasions  in  matters  of  Heligion  to  trans- 
port themselves  thither  with  their  stocks.  You  are  not  to  sutler  any 
man  to  be  molested  or  disquieted  in  the  exercise  of  his  Religion,  so 
he  be  content  with  a  cpiiet  and  peaceabU?  enjoying  it,  not  giving 
therein  offence  or  scandall  to  the  Government :  But  Wee  oblige 
you  in  your  own  house  and  family  to  the  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion,  according  a.**  it  is  now  established  in  our  King- 
dome  of  England,  and  the  recommending  it  to  all  others  under  vour 
government,  as  farre  as  it  may  consist  with  the  peace  and  (juiet  o\ 
our  said  C"olony.~  You  are  to  take  care  that  drunkenese  and  de- 
bauchery, swearing  and  blasphemy,  be  discountenanced  and  pun- 
ished :  And  that  none  be  admitted  to  publick  trust  and  employment, 
whose  ill  fame  and  conversation  may  bring  scandall  thereupon  ".' 
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Tliea<?  Instructions  manifest  the  same  desire  to 
ostablish  the  ordinances  of  our  Church  througliout 
VirL,'inia,  which  has  been  noticed  in  former  instances  '* ; 
and  they  breathe  the  same  humane  andecjuitaWo  spirit, 
towards  those  wlio  were  not  of  her  communion,  which 
distinfj;uished  the  dechirations  of  the  King  to  the  Par- 
liament at  home,  and  his  Instructions  to  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  about  the  same  piriod.  But  the  same 
feeling  of  regret  is  awaken(;d  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
instances  referred  to,  when  we  observe  how  soon 
this  spirit  was  exchanged  for  one  of  .severity  and  op- 
pression 

In  Virginia,  indeed,  fresh  elements  of 

^  ,  .  Conspiracy. 

disturbance  qui(!kly  appeared.  In  16(53,  in 
consequence  of  increased  commercial  restrictions,  and 
the  persecution  of  sectaries,  a  conspiracy  ».as  formed 
by  soiwe  veteran  soldiers  of  Cromwell  who  had  been 
sent  thither.  It  was  happily  disclosed  by  one  of  their 
party,  Berkenhead,  on  the  evening  before  the  day  upon 
wiiich  it  was  to  have  taken  effect,  the  13th  of  S«'ptember ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Colony 
from  such  great  danger,  ample  rewards  were  given  to 
Berkenhead ;  and  tlie  annual  recurrence  of  the  day 
upon  whi<  li  the  intended  massacre  was  to  have  taken 
place  was  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  "*. 

Affairs  were  evidently  in  a  very  critical  state.  The 
clouds,  which  foretold  the  coming  storm,  were  fast 
gathering  on  every  side;  and  i  'u's  hearts  were  dis- 
tracted with  many  and  anxious  i"t*ars.  A  significant 
I  ijof  of  this  fact  is  supplied  in  a.  Act  proclaiming 
the  observance  of  the  27th  of  August,  10(57,  as  a  day 

15  See  Vol.  i.  267.  461—472. 
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of  fastiiiff  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  averting 
the  many  evils  w  hich  the  sina  of  the  country  had  drawn 
down  upon  it ;  and  calling  upon  the  Ministers  of  the 
8ev(;ral  Parishes  to  prepai-e  themselves  for  the  due 
solemnization  of  the  day  '^ 

Baptism  of  Before   we   relate   the    struggle   which 

slaves.  ensued,    wo   must    recite   briefly   another 

enactment  relating,  indeed,  to  a  wholly  different  sub- 
ject, but  most  imporlaiit ; — the  baptism  of  slaves  in 
Virginia.  Doubts  h?.d  arisen  whether  children,  who 
were  slaves  by  birth,  and  through  the  charity  and 
piety  of  tlieir  (»vs  ners  had  been  baptized,  weni  thereby 
freed  from  teinj)oral  bondage  or  not :  and  the  Assem- 
bly dechired  that  their  participation  in  that  sacrament 
did  not  cliaiige  their  outward  condition.  The  object 
of  publishing  this  declarati(ui  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Act, 

'  Thai:  divers  ma.  tcrs,  tfreod  from  this  doubt,  nmy  inore  carefully 
endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  permitting  children, 
though  slaves,  or  tliose  of  gr.'atfr  growth  if  capable  to  be  admitted 
to  that  Sacrament '".' 

The  mere  passing  of  such  a  law  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  in  Barbados '",  and  proves,  that,  amid 
the  pressing  difficulties  of  V^irginia,  there  were  many 
devout  members  of  the  Church  within  her  borders, 
anxious  to  secure  to  their  slaves  the  dearest  boon  of 
spiritual  freedom.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such 
men  'would  have  rejoiced  to  have  struck  off  also  the 
temporal  bunds  of  their  slaves,  had  it  then  been  prac- 
ticable.    But  they  yielded  to  the  necessity  laid  upon 

'7  lb.  2(i5.  '»  lb.  260. 
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them  by  the  laws  of  that  community  of  which  they 
were  members  ;  and  justly  so ;  for  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
aoubteil  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  wheresoever 
faithfully  received,  are  independent  of,  and  superior  to, 
all  outward  contingencies.  The  Apostle  himself  bore 
witness  to  this,  when  he  said,  "  Let  every  man  abide 
in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou 
called  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is 
called  in  tlie  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  free- 
man :  likewise  also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is 
Christ's  servant ''°." 

But  it  is  only  for  an  instant  that  enactments  such 
as  these  arrest  our  attention.  The  repeated  direc- 
tions for  the  levying  of  fresh  troops,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  military  discipline,  and  for  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  arms  ani  ammunition  into  the 
Indian  territories,  all  tell  of  danger  close  at  hand, 
and  of  efforts  to  repel  it.  At  lengtli,  m  Bacon's  re- 
1675,  a  most  formidable  body  of  Indians  i>eii'an. 
and  of  European  settlers,  headed  by  a  young  English- 
man, Nathaniel  Bacon,  appeared  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Colony. 
Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  i^acon  gained  the 
mastery ;  and  the  laws  passed  by  tlie  Assembly  held 
under  his  authority '"'',  the  forced  retirement  of  Berke- 
ley's  foires,  and  the  flames  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  James  Town,  are  some  of  the  many  witnesses 
which  prove  this  fact.  But  the  struggle  ended  in  the 
following  yeiM',  by  the  death  of  Baeon,  and  the  se- 
verest punishments  fell  upon  his  chief  followers.  In 
some   instances,  indeed,  their  severity  exceeded   the 
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terms  of  Berkeley's  Instructions ;  and  a  second  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  Crown,  condemning 
them.  The  laws  passed,  during  Bacon's  ascendancy, 
were  forthwith  formally  repealed ;  but  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  them  were,  soon  afterwards,  re- 
enacted  in  the  very  same  words :  a  strong  proof,  that 
the  abuses  in  the  Government,  which  these  laws  were 
designed  to  correct,  and  which  its  members  were 
before  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  had  provoked  the 
insurrection  ". 

Berkeley's  Commissioners    were    sent    out    from 

recall.  England   to    enquire    into    this    matter; 

among  whom  was  Herbert  Jetfcrys,  who  announced 
his  own  appointment  as  Governor,  (.Vpril  27,  1(577,) 
in  the  room  of  Berkeley,  recalled  to  England.  Thus 
Berkelev  left  the  country,  over  which,  with  the  brief 
interruption  caused  by  the  olBcerH  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  had  presided  for  thirty-six  years ;  and, 
Death  and  wom  out  with  auxioty  and  age,  breathed 
oharactfr.  j^j^^   j^^g^  withiii   a   fcw   moutlis  after   his 

return  to  his  native  land*\  The  opportunity  never 
arrived  of  vindicating  himself,  before  his  Sovereign 
and  country,  against  the  charges  brought  against  him 
of  mal-admiiiiytration  of  the  Colony.  His  memory, 
indeed,  was  successfully  defended  by  his  brotlier, 
Lord  Berkeley,  from  the  misreitresentations  of  the 
Commissioners ;  and  the  Virginia  Assembly  declared, 
in  an  Addresn  to  (-liarles  II.,  with  not  less  geinTosity 
than  trutli,  '  that  he  had  been  an  excellent  and  well- 


23  Burk,  ii.  152— IJKt;  Chalmers.  332-3:W  •  Hening,  ii.  429. 
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deserving  governor'*.'  Nevertheleas,  the  brave,  and 
loyal,  and  honest  tnan,  who,  through  a  long  life  of 
peril  and  vicissitude,  had  laboured,  as  he  best  could, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  England's  first  Colony, 
died,  without  one  word  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
from  his  country  that  he  had  done  her  any  service. 
The  sympathy,  which  such  a  fate  must  naturally 
excite  in  the  hearts  of  most  men,  might  have  led  suc- 
ceeding writers  of  American  history  to  have  dealt 
more  gently  than  they  have  done  with  the  character 
of  B(;rkcley.  They  unite,  for  the  most  part,  in  de- 
scribing him  as  a  man,  whose  main  desire  Avas  to  keep 
the  Colony  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and  ignorance,  and, 
upon  that  account  only,  retained  so  long  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  execute  its 
despotic  counsels.  They  have  not  paid  suiVicient 
reijard  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  when  the  pre- 
doc(»8sors  of  Bcrkcdoy  (h'livered  it  into  his  hand*;  the 
arbitrary  rule  to  which  it  had  been  made  suhject  by 
them,  and  bv  the  authorities  at  home ;  the  intolerant 
character  of  tlie  age;  and  the  stimulus  given  to  all  its 
worst  energies  by  the  various  conflicts  carried  on, 
with  sudi  (h\adly  animosity,  in  England  and  Virginia, 
during  tlie  greater  part  of  his  administration.  Tl:j 
roniemhrance  of  these  exciting  causes  ?nay  surely  pal- 
liate, though  they  cannot  justify,  tlie  temper  of  mind 
\\lii(di,  it  is  said,  distinjifuished  IJerkeley.  Tlie  chief 
evidence  of  his  accusers  is  a  writt<.'n  declaration  of 
]{]!*  own,  which,  taken  only  by  itself,  must  be  admitted 
to  tell  strongly  against  him.  It  is  fouuil  in  his 
answer  to  a  series  (jf  (juestiona,  touching  the  state 
of  the    Colony,    addreascnl    to   him    from    the    'lomo 
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government,  in  1671.     The  last  question  was  to  this 
effect  : 

'  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instructinc  the  people  within 
your  govt'rniiHMit  in  the  Christian  religion ;  aoil  what  provision  13 
there  made  for  the  paying  «)f  your  ministry  r  * 

To  which,  ho  replies : 

'The  same  course  that  19  taken  in  England  out  of  towns;  every 
man  according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children.  We  have 
fForty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  we.  jiaid,  and  by  my 
consent  Wf.uld  be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftencr  and  preach  less. 
But  as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  tins,  the  worst  are  sent  us: 
and  we  had  fev.  that  we  could  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in 
Cromwell's  tiranny  drove  divers  worthy  men  hither.  Hut,  1  thank 
God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  dis- 
obedience, and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  governments^.' 

The  man,  w!i0  could  ^ive  utterance  to  such  seiiii- 
ments,  it  i.s  plain,  must  have  been  blinded  to  the  real 
sense  of  the  use  of  learning,  by  the  ovcrwheltniiig 
dread  of  its  abuse.  His  judgment  must  liave  been,  for 
the  time,  held  captive  ;  and  his  kindly  and  generous 
feelings  put  to  flight  by  tlie  onset  of  the  many  fierce 
and  contemptuous  spirits  tliat  were  contending  with 
him  for  the  mastery.  The  evils,  which  drove  Berkeley 
into  this  vicious  extreme,  were  not  indeed  altogether 
imaginary.  Kven  Milton,  the  foremost  champioti  iu 
that  age  fur  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  admits 

'That  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and  Comiiinn- 
wealth,  to  have  a  vitrilant  eye  how  Books  demean  thenisi'Ues  a? 
well  as  Men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest 
justice  to  them  as  malefactors  ;  for  Hooks,'  he  affirms,  '  are  not 
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absDlutdy  dead  thiuujs,  but  do  contain  a  potfiiicic  of  life  in  them  to 
bf  us  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  tlicy  are;  nay,  tlu*y  do 
preserve  as  in  a  viol  (lie  purest  efficacy  aiul  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them  ;  they  are  as  hvely,  and  as  vigorously  pro- 
ductive, as  those  fabulous  Dragon's  teeth  ;  and.  being  sown  up  and 
down,  may  chnnct>  t(»  si)ring  up  armed  men*''.' 

To  Berkeley,  (ioubtless,  tlu*  springing  up  of  such 
'armed  men'  upon  the  soil  of  A^irguiiu,  seemed  an 
intolerable  evil,  which  it  wjis  his  duty  to  crush  at  the 
very  outset.  But,  before  the  sentence  of  unsparing 
condemnation  be  passed  upon  him  for  the  cherishing 
of  such  a  thought,  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  through 
the  erroneous  course  of  policy  already  described,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  thosr  (corrective  in- 
fluences which  the  Church,  had  she  been  able  to 
exercise  fully  and  ])roperly  the  office  assigned  to  her, 
mii^ht  have  brought  to  bear  upon  hiiri,  His  Instruc- 
tit»ns  from  Kngland  upon  this  subject,  were  rendered 
uuijatorv  bv  those  enactnuMits  of  the  Assemblv,  which, 
howsoever  well  intended  they  may  have  been,  were 
pregnant  with  evil  to  the  real  interests  of  religion; 
and  the  absence  of  any  authorised  and  competent 
ecclesiastical  superior  to  advise,  encourage,  or  ad- 
monish the  ministers  and  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
alli)wed  the  evil  to  show  itself  in  its  most  aggravated 
and  frightful  form.  All  the  pernicious  conseipiencea, 
ill  fact,  which,  I  have  said,  were  to  be  apprehended 
t V(  m  such  misrule  as  has  been  described,  were  speedily 
ii.ul  fully  realised  '^ 

Godwyn,  to  whose  testimony  touching      (jodwyns 
Biirbados  r«,derence  has  been  made  in  the      llnhc  vir" 
preceding  chapter,  may  b(^  again  cited  as      k'""*  ciuib'y. 

2''  Areopagitica.     W'orks,  i.  424,  fol.  t?d. 
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a  witness  uf  this  fact.  He  had  passed  some  time  in 
Virginia,  before  he  went  to  Barbados ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  his  pamphlet,  *  The  Negro's  and  Indian's  Ad- 
vocate,' he  gi^es,  in  a  letter  to  Berkeley,  a  hrioi' 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  tlitit  province,  'as 
it  was  some  time  before  the  late  rebellion.'  Godwvn 
acknowledges  that  Berkeley  had, 

*  As  a  tender  father,  nnuri.shed  and  preserved  Virginia  in  her  infancy 
and  ni>nagt'.  But,  as  our  blessed  Lord  '  he  reminds  him  '  once  said 
to  the  young  man  in  th»'  Gospel,  "  Yet  lackost  thou  one  thing;" 
80  (he  addsi)  may  we,  and  1  fear  too  truly,  say  of  Virginia,  that  tlierc 
is  one  thmg,  the  propagation  and  establishing  of  Religion  in  her, 
wanting.' 

And  this  he  proves  in  various  w  ays ,  saying,  that 

'  'flu'  Ministers  are  most  miserably  handled  by  <h(>ir  Plebeian  .Juntos, 
the  Vestrries :  t(/ whom  the  hiring  (that  is  the  usual  word  there) 
and  admission  ui  Ministers  js  solely  left.  And  there  being  no  law 
obligjiig  them  to  any  more  than  to  pr(»«'ure  a  lay-reader  (to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  moderate  rate),  they  <'ither  resolve  to  have  none  at 
all,  or  reduce  them  to  tbeir  own  ternis ;  that  is,  to  use  them  how 
they  j)lease,  pay  them  what  tlu'y  list,  and  to  discard  them  wheiiso- 
ever  they  have  a  mind  to  it.  Ami  this  is  the  recomp<*nse  of  tht-ir 
leaving  their  hopes  in  blntrland  (tar  more  considerable  to  the  meanest 
curate,  than  what  c&'  p.,ssibly  be  apprehended  there),  together 
with  their  friends  and  relations,  and  their  native  soil,  to  venture 
their  lives  into  those  parts,  amongst  .strangers  and  enemies  to  their 
prof''<sion,  who  look  upon  them  a  ^  a  burden  ;  as  being  with  tiieir 
families  (when'  they  have  any)  to  be  supported  out  of  their  lal)our. 
So  that  I  dare  boldly  aver  that  our  di.'couragements  there  are  much 
greater  than  ever  they  were  here  in  England  undfc/  the  Usurper.' 

After  citing  various  evidence,  in  sui)])ort  (u  those 
statementn,  among  which  hi^  specifies  the  hiriiio'  of 
the  Clergy  from  year  to  year,  and  compelling  them 
to  acc(}pt  of  Parishes  at  under  rates,  Goilwyn  thus 
proceeds ; 
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ne  time  in 
id,  at  the 
lian's  Ad- 
y,  a  brief 
Dvincp,  '  as 
Godwvn 


in  her  infancy 
iiu  '  onre  saul 
one  thing," 
lia,  tliJit  tliert' 
ligion  in  lier, 


ing, 


that 


ebcian  Juntos, 
i\  word  there) 
;  being  no  law 
tier  (to  be  ob- 
»  have  none  at 
use  them  how 
tlieni  wlieiiso- 
H'n'»e  of  their 
otlie  meanest 
|ere),  together 
il,  tn  venture 
lemies  to  tlieir 
ing  «ith  tiieir 
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Lere  are  much 
(■  Usurper.' 
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'  I  would  not  be  thought  to  refle<'t  herein  upon  your  ExoeUenry, 
who  have  always  professed  gnat  tenderness  for  Cliurclimen.  For, 
alsH !  these  things  are  kept  from  your  ears  ;  nor  dare  the  Ministers, 
had  they  opportunity,  acquaint  you  with  them,  for  fear  of  being 
used  worse.  And  there  being  no  superior  (Jh-rgyman,  neither  in 
Council  nor  in  any  place  of  anrbority,  for  them  to  address  their 
complaints  to,  and  by  his  means  have  their  grievaru-es  brought  to 
your  Kxcellencies  kno«!.(ige,  they  are  left  without  remedy.'  Again, 
'two-thirds  of  the  Preachers  are  made  up  of  leaden  Lay-Priests  of 
the  Vesteries  Ordination ;  and  are  both  the  shame  anil  grief  of  the 
rightly  ordained  Clergie  there.  Nothing  of  this  ever  reaches  your 
Excellencies  ear;  these  hungry  patnms  knowint;-  better  how  to  make 
benefit  by  their  vices,  tliaii  by  the  virtues  of  the  other.' 

And  liore  Godwyu  cites  an  inatanco  of  a  writing 
master,  who  t^anio  into  Virginia,  prof«'88ing  to  be  a 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  showing  feigned  Letters  of  Orders, 
and,  under  different  names,  continuing  in  various 
places  to  carry  on  his  work  of  fraud.  Jle  states  also, 
tliat,  owing  to  a  htw  of  the  (yoh)ny,  which  enacted 
that  four  years'  servitude  slunild  be  the  penalty 
exacted  of  any  one  who  permitted  himself  to  be  sent 
thither  free  of  charge,  some  of  the  Clergy,  through 
igtior?ince  of  the  law,  were  left  thereby  under  the 
mastery  of  persons  who  hail  given  them  the  means  of 
gratuitous  transport ;  and  that  they  could  only  escape 
iron,  such  bondage,  by  paying  a  ransom  fou,"  or  live 
times  as  large  as  that  to  which  the  expenses  of  their 
passage  would  have  amounted.  ]More(»ver,  he  de- 
surib<^s  the  l*arishes,  as  extendin<«:  some  >f  them,  tj<» 
or  70  miles  in  length,  and  lyin;.'^  '"i.  for  many  years 
together,  to  save  charges.  Jam-  ^n.  I"*^  distinctly 
states,  had    been    let't,   with    sli---^  -vaAs    m  this 

destitute  condition  for  twenty  )ear». 

'  Laymen  (he  adds)  were  allowed  to  usurp  tjie  offict  of  ministers ; 
•m<l  Deacons  to  undermine  and  thrust  out  Prebbyters     in  a  word 
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all  things  wncorning  the  Church  and  Religion  were  loft  to  the 
mercy  of  the  people.'  And,  last  of  all,  *  to  propajjate  ("hristianity 
among  the  heHthen, — whether  iiativeH,  or  slaves  brought  fronj  oflu-r 
parts, — although  (as  must  piously  be  supposed)  it  were  the  only 
end  of  (Joil's  discovering  those  countries  to  us,  yet  is  that  lonkt 
upon  by  our  new  race  of  Christiuiis,  so  idle  and  ridicuhtus,  sn 
utterly  needless  and  unnecessary,  that  no  niiin  (^an  fort'eir  his  ju(l|f- 
ment  mon-,  than  by  any  proposal  looking  or  tending  that  way  ^''.' 

The  evils,  tlion,  whicli  now  opprebsed  tlio  Cliurch 
in  Virginia,  wcro  the  same  in  kind  with  thi»He  at  wori< 
in  every  (jtlier  settlement.  Deriving  their  origin  fVum 
the  8orrowH  of  the  Mother  eoiintrv,  they  were  auirra- 
voted  bv  the  verv  measures  whieh  were  desijrned  to 
govern  and  protect  the  Church.  The  liishopa,  her 
natural  an<l  true  protectors,  were  not  permitted,  in 
any  one  Colony,  to  watch  v-^ver  her;  and  hence  all  iier 
distn'sses. 

Pamphlet  '^I't    this    melancholy  state   of   things^ 

•^^vVri^iIia's  ^^'"'^  '^'^^  permitted  to  exist,  without  some 
Cure.'Mc.  otfort  to  remedy  it.     We  have  seen,  tiiat, 

in  the  year  aficM*  the  Restoration,  Philip  Mallory  was 
sent  home  for  the  exj)ress  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
English  '  H'  prayer  for  help.  And,  in  the  same  year, 
the  co'idu.on  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  was  espe- 
cially brought  under  the  Jiotice  of  Sheldon,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  and  JMorley  iiishop  of  VNTlnchester, 
in  a  pamphh^t,  entitled  '  Virginia's  Cure,'  Sic,  and 
written  by  one  who  had  tied  to  that  province,  for  the 
pU'pose  of  avoiding  (as  he  says)  the  '  tyrainiical  usur- 
pations of  his  native  countrey ;'  and  '  for  the  space  ot 
above  ten  years'  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
things  which  he  describes,  lie  was  sent  home  by 
Governor  Morison  with   Petitionary  Letters   to  tbo 
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above-named  Bialiops;  and,  havinf;  stated  to  them 
that  the  adoption  of  the  propoyitio.  8  eoiilained  in  the 
Letters,  thoujjh  t^ood,  wouhi  oidy  palliate;,  not  eure, 
the  iiiiHerieH  with  uhieh  the  (^Inireh  \va.s  aiflieted,  lio 
ffUM  rei|iu}Htf>d  hy  the  Rishop  of  London  lo  make  some 
further  propositions  upon  the  subjeet  :  and  this  he 
(lid,  in  the  work  to  which  I  now  refer 

The  initials  only  of  the  writer's  name,  \i.  G.,  are 
given  in  the  title-pasfe;  but  the  vahu'  of  his  testi- 
iiionv  is  not  thercbv  destroved :  for  the  names  atid 
oiliccs  of  those  persons  at  whose  request  he  published 
it,  :,Mve  to  it  all  the  authority  whi»:h  can  be  required. 
The  eontents  also  of  his  pamphlet  prov*'  him  to  be  a 
taithful  witness. 

lie   ndates.  in   his  prefaeo,  that  he  was  induced  to 
make    known   the    evils    under    which    the   \  ir^inum 
Chiireli  laboured,  and  the  remedies  proposed  tor  tlieir 
alh'viation,  in  the  h(»pts  first  of  all,  that  it  mij^'ht  lead 
others   to  assert   more    fullv  the  trutli   whi<'h    hv  en- 
dtwours    briefly   to   prove,   that  it    was   the   duty  of 
Christians    (especially    those    ^^ho    seat    IMantationa 
ainon^  the  heathen)  to  unite  their  habitations  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  constant  partici|)ation  of  all 
the   ordinances    of  the    Church;    see<tndly,  that    the 
errors  which   had  been  committed    in  Virginia,  mi^ht 
be  avoided    in    the    establishment    of   future    I'lanta- 
tions  ;    and,  lastly,  tliat  charitable  persons  mif^ht  be 
induced  to  endow  Virginia  Fellowships  in  both  Uni- 
versities, accordini»  to  a  plan  which  the  writer  himself 
BU};'j;csts.     Whatsoever  mijj;ht    be    the    result  of   his 
ap|t(>al,  the  writer   cheers   himself  by  the  reflection, 
that  it  mit^ht  at  least  be  some  testimony  to  his  friends 
in  Virginia,  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  procniring 
help  for  their  poor  scattcfctl  Church,  or  ungrateful 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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for  tho  kind  reception  which  they  had  given  to  liiui, 
in  the  day  of  hin  own  persecution. 
itxenumerR-  He  describes  V  ir^iniu  as  bein^  divided, 

which  ai  at  that  time,  into  several  coiintieH,  winch 

rhuVoh*'*^         contained  in  all  ahoiit   tiftv  I'arislies,  not 
^'■'"^-  more  than   a  rniU'   in   IweatUh,  exteiuiin<T 

many  milcH  alongf  tlie  banks  of  James  River,  niid 
often  parted  from  eacli  other  by  small  str-ams  and 
creeks.  The  inhabitants  cd'  these  I'arishes,  conse- 
ijUt'iitly,  alt}u>uf,'h  seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  were 
often  ttt  a  great  distance  from  tlir  Church.  Mam 
Parishes  wanted  both  Churches  and  (iUhes;  and  not 
more  tlian  a  lifth  of  them  were  supplied  with  minis- 
ters. Divine  Service  wnn  ct  lebrated  only  once  ii|)<)ii 
the  Lord's  Day ;  and  8oKietim(>H  not  at  all,  w  hen  the 
weather  was  inclement.  Jle  then  recites  the  evil  con- 
8e(piences  <»t'  such  a  condition  ;  '  the  want  of  Christian 
neiglihdurliood,  of  brotherly  admonition,  of  holy  exam- 
ples of  ndigious  ])er8oiis,  of  the  comfort  of  their 
ministrations  in  sickness  and  distress,  and  of  the 
benefit  of  Christian  and  civil  conference  and  ct)in- 
merce.'  The  want  also  of  Schools,  ])roduced  hy  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes,  is  pointed  out,  whereb) 
'  not  only  was  there  a  very  numerous  generation  of 
Christian  children  born  in  Virginia,  unserviceable  for 
any  em|)loyment  of  Church  or  IState ;  but  an  obstacle 
was  also  cast  in  the  wav  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen;'  a  work  which,  he  reminds  his  countrymen, 
was  always  to  he  kept  in  view,  '  by  all  wh(^  would  b( 
subservient  to  the  Providence  of  (lod,  in  transporting 
our  Colonies  thithei*.' 

The  cause  of  this  scattered  mode  of  living  through- 
out the  province,  is  assigned  by  the  writer  to  the 
privilege,  granted  under  the  lioyal  Charter,  of  giviug 
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to  the  settlers  50  arres  of  land  tor  overv  porson 
whom  tlipy  hIiouIiI  transport  at  their  (»\vii  rhar^jjosi; 
aiul  to  tht*  random  way  in  which  the  oriy;i»  '  '  ihU-rs, 
or  subseqiKMii  purchasers,  of  these  hinds  si'iccted 
tlicm.  To  remedy  this*  inconvenience,  in  rutin*e,  the 
builditiji;  of  towns  is  reconinieiuled,  and  the  revival  of 
a  tbrnuT  Act  of  the  Assend)ly  for  hohhnjj;  nmrkets; 
coDcerninfi;  which  points,  he  reconiinends  that  tiie 
then  (fovernor,  or  some  of  tlume  VNho  had  lield  oflico 
in  the  (.\)h»!iy,  sliould  be  consulted 
He  next  ui'ties  upon  Shehlon  the  earnest      ,. 

'^  I  ItH  prdpo^al 

piitreatv,  that  he  would  acquaint  the  Kint*      'I'Virt-'ima 

.    .  .  ......  Felli)v«>hl|ii. 

with  the  spiritual  destitution  of  \  irj^inia, 
and  move  his  Majesty  for  a  collection  to  he  made  in 
all  the  Churches  id'  the  kin*^d(»m  ;  the  ministers  of 
each  conjGfre;!fation  enjoining  them  to  contribute  to  so 
holy  a  work,  lie  dw.lls  also  upon  the  nccssity  of 
procuring  an  Act  of  I'arliament  lor  the  establishment 
ot"  Fellowships  in  both  L'niversitir>s,  to  he  called  Vir- 
ginia Fellowships,  which  were  to  be  held  by  such 
persons  as  should  |)roniise  to  retain  them  for  seven 
years,  and  no  Ioniser.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
ptriod,  it  was  proposed  that  the  ])ersons  holding  the 
Fellowships  should  fj;o  to  Viryjinia,  and  serve  the 
(hurch  in  that  Colony  for  another  jieriod  of  seven 
years,  during  which  they  were  to  be  niainfained  from 
her  resources ;  and,  ujxm  the  termination  of  it,  they 
were  to  be  left  at  their  own  liberty  to  return  t(»  Kiifjland 
or  not.  In  case  of  violating  any  of  the  above  condi- 
tions, ihey  were  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  holding  any 
prefermenfc. 

The  constitution  and  intluence  of  the  Orand  As- 
sembly are  next  described,  as  impediments  in  the  way 
uf  evangelizing  the   province.      It   was   usually   held 
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once  a  year ;  at  wliich  meeting  matters  of  the  greatest 
publie  iiitereHt  were  determined.  It  consisted  of  tlio 
Governor  nnd  Council,  wlio  formed  the  Uj)pf>r  Houn', 
and  the  Burgesses,  tlie  elected  representatives  of  the 
PLmters,  who  formed  the  Lower  Jfouse.  Tliese  lattt r. 
the  writer  adds,  were  '  usually  such  as  Aveiit  ovtr 
servants  thither,  and  though  by  time  aiul  indu.>*trv 
tht>y  mny  have  attained  competent  estates,  yrt  bv 
reason  of  their  poor  and  mean  condition  were  unskil- 
ful in  judging  of  a  good  estate,  eithcvr  of  Church  '^r 
Commonwealth,  or  of  the  means  of  procuring  it ''" ' 
Its  (lentand  '^^^  countcract  tlicsc  cvils,  and  to  awaken 

for  a  Bisiiop.  ,^  moro  healthful  action  among  the;  mem- 
bers of  the  Cliurch,  the  m  riter  demands  earnest!}-  tlie 
presence  of  a  Bishop  in  the  province;  saying  tliat  tlii  rt- 
were  '  divers  persons  already  in  the  Colony  fit  to  serve 
the  Church  in  the  office  of  Deacon,'  and  '  that  aftn 
due  probation  and  examination,'  which  could  oiii\  k 
properly  conducted  by  a  Bishop,  they  might  be  protlr- 
ably  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gotspt'l  of 
Christ,  A  continuous  and  consistent  order  <>f  inims- 
tration  would  be  therebv  secured ;  and  the  I'arislies 
be  saved  from  the  evil,  which  then  commonly  pre- 
vailed, of  being  watched  over  for  short  and  muici'tam 
periods. 

To  all  who  should  be  induced  to  outer 
upon  this  field  of  labour,  the  Avriter 
gives,  in  conclusion,  this  encouraging  as- 
surance : 


Its  tesli- 
Tiioriy  t(i  tho 
aftoctionate 
R])irii  of  the 
Virgmians. 


'They  shall  (in  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  land)  ineet  witli 
a  people  wliieh  generally  bear  a  great  love  and  rispcoi  to  thoir 
Ministers;  and  (if  they  behave  themselves  as  beoouieth  rlioir  liigii 
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calling)  they  shall  find  ready  help  and  assistance  in  their  needs ; 
!,ii(l  'which  should  ho  more  encourajifing)  they  will  find  a  people 
wliii'li  gt'iicrally  hear  a  great  love  to  the  stated  eonstitutions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  her  government  and  puhlick  worship,  which 
gave  us  (who  went  thither  under  the  lato  persecutions  of  it)  the  ad- 
vantage of  liherty  to  use  it  constantly  among  them,  aft»'r  the  naval 
force  had  reduced   the  Colony  under  the  power  (hut  Tiever  to  the 
olii-dience)  of  the  Usurper ;  which   liherty  we  could  not  have  en- 
jDycd,  had  not  the  people  generally  (expressed  a  great  love  to  it. 
And  I  hope  even  this  will  be  consideration  (not  of  least  regard)  to 
move  vour  Lordship  to  use  all  possible  care,  and  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply Virginia's  needs  vvith  sufficient  ortlutdox  Ministers,  in  the  first 
place,  and  before  any  other  of  our  foreign  Plantations  which  crave 
your  help,  because  in  the  late  times  of  our  Church's  persecution, 
her  people  alone  cheerfully  and  joyfully  embraced,  encouraged,  and 
maintained  the  orthodox  Ministers  that  went  over  to  them,  in  their 
puhlick  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  iu  her  doctrine,  and 
sTati^d  manner  of  puhlick  worship  ^o.* 

Sucli  an  appeal,  addressed  to  such  Prelates  as 
Sheldon  and  "Morley,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess, had  the  times  been  more  propitious.  Tlie  well- 
known  nnmificence  ■^'  of  Sheldon,  and  the  '  many  emi- 
Ment  works  of  charity  and  generosity'  by  which  Mor- 
ley'a  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  "Winchester  was 
distmguished,  and  which  have  been  so  gratefully  and 


'"  Ih.  22.     In  passing  the  first  edition  of  these  sheets  through 
tlie  press,  I  received  from   Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  (»f  Virginia,  a 
copy  of  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  that  State.     I  thankfully 
acknowledge  his  kindness  in   making  me  a  possessor  of  his  most 
useful  work;  and,  in  doing  so,  am  glad  to  (juote  the  terms  of  com- 
mendation in  which  he  has  noticed  the  above  pamphlet.     He  justly 
ilcs(TiI)es  it,  as  'written  with  uncommon  i>erspicuity  and  vigour, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  benevolence,'  p.  75>  note.     1  willingly 
avail  myself  also  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  interesting 
and  valuable    Historical  Tracts  which  I   have  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  late  Rector  of  ikistol  Parish, 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 
"  See  note  in  p.  265,  ante. 
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atrenipt  to 
send  a 
Bi.sliop  to 
Vtiginia. 


faithfully  acknowledged  by  tbe  learned  author  of  the 
Origines  Ecclesiastit'fe,  in  his  Preface  to  that  valuable 
work,  would  atnply  justify  the  belief  that,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  help 
their  brethren  in  Virginia.  But  the  reader  has  onlv 
to  bear  in  mind  the  complicated  difficulties  which 
were,  at  that  same  moment,  exciting  the  fears,  dis- 
tracting  the  energies,  and  irritating  the  passions  of 
Englishmen  at  home ;  and  he  will  not  be  surprised, 
howsoever  he  may  regret,  to  find  that  their  prayer 
was  fruitless. 

An  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  grant 
that  most  important  part  of  the  appeal, 
which  solicited  the  presence  of  a  Bishop 
in  Virginia.  The  nomination  of  the  Rev, 
Alexander  Murray  to  that  office  was  actually  declared, 
at  one  period  of  Clarendon's  administration ;  but  the 
matter  proceeded  no  further  ^^  Objections  were  urged, 
in  the  first  instance,  against  the  character  of  i\Iurrav 
himself;  and,  although  these,  upon  examination, 
proved  utterly  groundless,  yet  other  difficulties  were 
quickly  raised  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  design.  Some  have  ascribed  this  result  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Cabal  ministrv,  who  succeeded  to  power 
after  the  downfall  of  Clarendon,  and  were  glad  to 
thwart  any  scheme  which  he  had  been  anxious  to 
promote •''';  others,  to  the  impracticable  character  of 

32  It  is  said  in  McVicar's  Life  of  Bp.  Hobart,  p.  177.  "P"i  t'"' 
authority  of  an  MS.  Journal  of  Chandler,  in  McVicar's  possession, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  showed  to  Ohaiidler,  when  he  was  in 
England,  '  the  original  Patent  made  out  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridijman. 
for  an  American  Bishop,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  ,'  which  relates 
probably  to  the  above  transaction. 

'^  (radsden,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Dehon,  p.  5,  quotes  Chandler's 
'  Free  Statement/  as  his  authority  for  part  of  this  account. 
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istration ;  but  the 


the  plan  proposed  for  the  endowment  of  the  Bishopric, 
bv  wliich  it  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Customs  ^^ 
*  But,  although  disappointed  for  a  time,      sir  i,eoiine 
the  words  of  the  men  who  proclaimed  to      •''^"^'"8. 
England  the  spiritual  destitution  of  her  Colonies,  did 
not  return  unto  them   altogether  void.     There  were 
many,  in  that  day  of  domestic   strife,  who   remem- 
bered, and  did  what  they  could  to  remedy,  the  wants 
of  their  countrymen  abroad.     Among  these,  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins  claims  a  conspicuous  place.     He  was  a 
native  of  Glamorganshire;  and,  having  entered  as  a 
member  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1641,  took  up 
arms  in   favour   of  the   King's   causa.     Wiien   that 
cause  was  overthrown,  he  retired,  with  IMansell,  the 
ejected  Principal  of  the  same  College,  to  his  native 
county,  and  there  supported  himself  for  some  time  by 
tuition.     His  adversaries  then  indicted  him  for  keep- 
ing a  seminary  of  rebellion  and  sedition ;   in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  withdrew,  in  1651,  and  fled  for 
temporary  safety  to  Oxford,  where  he  lived  in  con- 
fidential friendship  with  Fell  and  Sheldon.     A  second 
time,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  thence  and  go  beyond 
sea  with  his  pupils.     Towards  the  close  of  Cromwell's 
life,  he  returned  to   England,  living  in  close  retire- 
ment, under  the  protection  of  Sir  William  AVhitmore, 
until  the  Restoration,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  was   chosen    Fellow,    and    afterwards,    in  1671, 
Principal  of  Jesus  College ;  which  office  he  retained 
two  years.     During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  took 
an  ac'.ive  part  not  only  in  matters  relating  to   his 

"  Archbishop  Seeker's  Letter  to   Horace  Walpole,  Works,  iv. 

oOl  (ed.  182.'i).  Among  the  papers  in  Lambeth  Library,  is  one 

referring  to  this  subject,  which  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 

hereafter. 
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College,  but  to  the  TJniversity  generally,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  Sheldon,  tlien  Chancellor,  in  the  hoU 
tlement  of  the  Theatre  and  Printing  Press,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Archbishop.  During  the  stimo 
period,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctors' 
Commons ;  and,  in  1(104,  was  a])])ointed  J  udge  of  the 
High  Court  of  .Admiralty.  Slieldon  further  conferred 
upon  him  t\ie  (jffice  of  Commissary  and  Otiicial  lor 
the  Dioc^ese  of  Canterbury.  The  early  resignation  of 
the  headship  of  his  (^)llege  was  caused  by  his  ho\\\c 
appoinl^ed  Ambassador  at  Cologne ;  and,  in  11)7(5,  Iw. 
again  served,  with  Lord  Rerkcdey  and  Sir  AVilliam 
Temple,  as  Plenipotentiary  for  the  treaty  of  Kinie- 
guen.  He  was  also  a  Burgess  for  the  University 
from  16/9  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1(580,  he 
succeeded  Sir  William  CoA'entry  as  Secretary  of  State; 
and,  wo  have  seen,  was  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  safe  settlement  of  the  French  Protestant  rol'ugees 
in  Jamaica".  He  retained  th(^  office  of  Secretary 
until  1084,  when  he  w^as  displaced  by  Oodolphiu;  and 
died,  September  1,  1685,  a  few  months  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James  11.^'"' 

His  will,  The    many    important    offices   licld  by 

twoFeuJw  Jenkins,  and  his  care  and  punctuality 
Foreign'  ^'^^  in  discharging  them,  had  impressed  him 
Plantations.  \^\\\\  a  deep  sonse  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing, for  the  Fleets  and  Plantations  of  England. 

3s  Sep  p.  2J)1,  ante. 

36  Wynne's  Life  of  Jenkins,  i.~xl. ;  Temple's  Works,  ii.  ;)32 
—541  ;  Burnet's  Own  Timos,  ii.  I7.  245.  431.  Temple  amused 
himself  sometimes  with  describing  the  anxious  punctiliousness  of 
Sir  Leoline  ;  but,  nevertheless,  felt  great  respect  for  him,  and  it  was 
mainly  at  his  solicitation  that  Jenkins  was  appointed  Secretary. 
Burnet  represents  him  as  '  a  man  of  an  exemi)lary  Ufe,  and  con- 
siderably learned,  but  dull  and  slow.' 
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a  larfjrr  amount  of  spiritual  help  than  luul  hitherto 
bcrn  provided;  and  his  intimate  eoimexion  M'ith 
Oxford  luul  naturally  led  him  to  rejjjard  that  Univer- 
sity, as  one  aouree  from  which  that  assistance  eould 
ho'  derived.  AVith  this  view,  he  luul  besought  the 
Kinr'  to  authorise  the  foundation  and  eiulowinent  of 
two  additional  Fellowsliips  in  Jesus  (\>llege,  Oxford, 
and  becpieathed  out  of  his  estate  salaries  and  allow- 
ances suiticient  to  make  them  equal  to  the  Fellow- 
sliips already  existing.  The  purposes  to  which  these 
two  Fellowships  were  to  be  applied,  are  thus  described 
by  Jenkins  in  his  Will: 

'Since  he  owed  (luulor  (Jod)  all  that  he  was,  and  all  that  he  had, 
to  thr  Koyid  poodnessi  and  bounty  of  His  late  Majesty,  and  His 
Majestv  that  then  was  ;  he  hurnl)ly  besought,  that  the  tirst  of  those 
Fiillows,  and  his  successors,  may  be  known  and  distinguished  by 
tiie  name  of  the  Scholar  and  Alumnus  of  King  Charles  II. ;  the 
other,  and  his  successors,  by  the  name  of  th«'  Scholar  and  Alumnus  of 
King  .Jfimeti  H. ;  and  tliat  they  may  be  under  an  indispensable  ob- 
ligation to  take  upon  them  Holy  Orders  of  Priesthood,  so  soon  as, 
by  the  Constitxitions  of  this  Church  and  the  laws  of  this  Realm, 
they  sliall  be  capable  of  them  ;  and  afterwards  that  they  go  out  to 
sea,  in  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  when  they,  or  either  of  them,  are  there- 
unto summoned  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  If  they  refuse  to  take 
Orders,  or  refuse  or  delay  to  obey  such  summons,  then  their  places 
to  he  ipso  facto  void,  and  others  to  be  chosen  in  their  room,  as  if 
they  were  naturally  (U>ad.  And,  in  case  there  be  no  use  of  their 
service  at  sea,  and  they  be  called  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
for  the  time  beiug,  to  go  into  any  of  His  Majesty's  foreign  I'lanta- 
tions,  there  to  take  upon  them  a  cure  of  souls,  and  exercise  the 
ministerial  function,  under  liis  Lordship's  direction  and  obedience, 
and  they  refuse  or  delay  to  go,  then  their  place  or  places  to  be  im- 
mediately void,  and  supply'd  by  a  new  election. 

*  And  to  the  end  they  may  not  be  without  some  special  encou- 
rageinent,  in  regard  of  the  extraordinary  obligatifui  and  duty  they 
art"  to  be  under ;  he  further  besought  His  Majesty,  in  his  Letters 
Patent  of  foiadation,  to  order  and  direct  the  said  Principal,  Fel- 
lows, and  Scholars  for  the  time  being,  to  allow  them  respectively  as 
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full  salaries  as  any  other  of  their  degree,  notwithstanding  their  ab. 
sence,  so  lonj?  as  they  shall  be  eith»r  in  the  Fleet  or  Plniitiitions, 
and  he  certified  by  the  Lord  llit(h  Admiral  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  respectively,  that  they  have  been  in  tlie  said  service,  am) 
have  behaved  themselves  in  all  things  as  became  them.  And  that 
His  Majesty  would  be  ))leased  to  declare,  in  his  said  Letters  Patent, 
that,  during  their  absence,  they  are  m  obsequio  Domini  Ref/m,  and 
consequently  intitled  to  all  benefits  and  advantages,  as  if  tliov 
had  been  actually  resident  in  the  College.  And  tor  their  further 
encouragement,  over  and  above  the  allowance  they  are  to  receive 
equally  with  the  other  Fellows,  he  devised  the  sum  of  '2(>/.  a  vear 
apiece  to  be  paid  to  the  said  two  additional  Fellows,  or  their  order  re- 
spectively, while  they  are,  and /;ro  rata  of  the  time  of  tlieir  being, 
actually  in  either  of  the  said  services  (due  certificate  being  first 
produced  to  that  effect).  But  no  person  to  be  chosen  f'nll  Fellon-, 
after  the  year  of  his  probation,  into  either  of  the  said  two  Fellow. 
ships,  till  he  is  actually  in  Holy  Orders  of  Priesthood  ;  and  that  he 
be  a  native  of  the  Diocese  of  Landaff,  or  St.  David's ;  and  that 
among  them,  a  first  respect  be  had,  cateris  paribus,  to  those  bred 
at  Cowbridge  School. 

*  When  the  said  two  Fellowships  should  be  founded  and  en. 
dowed,  he  directed  that  then  two  of  the  three  Exhibiti(jn('r8  from 
Cowbridge  School  aforementioned,  should  be  taken  and  reputed 
new  additional  Scholars  of  the  House,  equally  with  the  other  six- 
teen, to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  the  said  two  additioiml 
Fellows,  and  their  successors,  should  be  chosen  out  of  tlieni  prefer- 
ably  to  all  others,  if  they  be  equal  with  the  other  candidates  •'^' 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
vision thus  plainly  designed  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
for  our  Church  in  the  Colonies,  was  for  a  long  period 
in  abeyance ;  and  that,  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  not  without  encountering  many  difficulties, 
have  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  Founder  been 
secured.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  past.  I 
gratefully  record  the  fact,  that  the  College  over  which 
Jenkins  once  presided,  has  now  practically  confessed 


^"  Wynne's  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  L  Ixvi.  Ixvii. 
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the  obligation  imposed  upon  a  portion  of  its  members 
W  his  Will ;  and  that  two  of  its  present  Fellows, 
the  Rev.  William  David,  a  INrisaionary  at  Kinj2;ston, 
Canada  AVest,  and  the  Eev.  David  Jenkins,  in  tlic 
Diocese  of  Natal,  are,  at  this  moment,  livin*;  vvit- 
iipsses  of  the  obedience;  paid  to  it.  Let  it  bo  ac- 
knowledged also,  with  feelings  of  yet  deeper  gratitude, 
that  tlu'  present  Bishop  of  London,  who  wan  especially 
bound  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  this  matter, 
has,  by  the  successful  issue  of  his  representations, 
established  another  claim  upon  the  atleetion  and  re- 
verence of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad. 
Meanwhile,  it  should  be  reniombertd 
that  the  pious  designs  of  Leolino  Jenliins 
were  promoted  in  that  day  by  many  of  the 
Clergy  and  Lay  Members  of  our  Church, 
whose  hearts  were  animated  by  a  kindred  feeling  with 
his  own.  The  Universities  of  our  land,  from  M'hich 
he  thus  strove  to  draw  fresh  supplies  of  spiritual 
health  and  strength  for  the  benefit  of  our  '  Fleets  and 
Plantations,'  were  regarded  by  them  with  like  feelings 
of  aiiectionate  anxiety  and  hope.  Tiuis  Referred  to 
Dr.  Josiah  Woodward,  in  his  'Account  S/^i'in  u°at 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Religious  '^^y- 
Societies  in  the  City  of  London,'  published  in  1701, 
speaks  of  the  efforts  which,  for  some  years  prior 
to  that  date,  had  been  made  'for  Eeformatiou  of 
Manners :' 

*  1  am  informed  that  some  particular  methods  whidi  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  Religion,  have  likewise  been  endeavoured  by 
several  worthy  persons  in  our  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. And  it  will  always  be  the  prayer  of  good  men,  that  these 
ancient  and  famous  Nurseries  of  Piety  and  Learning,  may,  by  the 
good  discipline  and  careful  conduct  of  their  Students,  especially 
t'aose  designed  for  Holy  Orders,  ever  render  themselves  renowned 
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tlie  obligation  imposed  upon  a  portion  of  its  nicmbera 
by  his  Will ;  and  that  two  of  its  prosoiit  Fellows, 
the  Bt.'V.  William  David,  a  Minsionarv  at  Kinji^ston, 
Cimaila  AVest,  and  the  Kev.  David  Jenkins,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Natal,  are,  at  this  moment,  livitior  wit- 
nesses of  the  obedience  paid  to  it.  Let  it  be  ac- 
knowledged also,  with  feelings  of  yet  deeper  j^ratitude, 
that  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  es])eeially 
bound  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  this  matter, 
has,  by  the  successful  issue  of  his  representations, 
established  another  claim  upon  the  affection  and  re- 
verence of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad. 
Meauwhile,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pious  designs  of  Leoline  Jeiiliins 
were  promoted  in  that  day  by  many  of  the 
Clergy  and  Lay  Members  of  our  Church, 
whose  hearts  were  animated  by  a  kindred  feeling  with 
his  own.  The  Universities  of  our  land,  from  which 
he  thus  strove  to  draw  fresh  supplies  of  spiritual 
health  and  strength  for  the  benefit  of  our  '  Fleets  and 
Plantations,'  were  regarded  by  them  with  like  feelings 
of  affectionate  anxiety  and  hope.  Thus  Referred  to 
Dr.  Josiah  Woodward,  in  his  'Account  t'^/Z/i^'l^^^i 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Religious  ^"y- 
Societies  in  the  City  of  London,'  published  in  1701, 
speaks  of  the  efforts  which,  for  some  years  prior 
to  that  date,  had  been  made  'for  Reformation  of 
Manners :' 

'lam  informed  that  some  particular  methods  which  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  Religion,  have  likewise  been  endeavoured  by 
several  worthy  persons  in  our  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
\m\ie.  And  it  will  always  be  the  prayer  of  good  men,  that  these 
ancient  and  famous  Nurseries  of  Piety  and  Learning,  may,  by  the 
good  discipline  and  careful  conduct  of  their  Students,  especially 
t'aose  designed  for  Holy  Orders,  ever  render  themselves  renowned 
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in  the  world.  Tlmt  from  tlietn  the  Palaces  of  Prinoos,  the  llctinuo 
of  Atnhassiidors,  and  the  Families  of  Noblemen,  tomther  wiMi  our 
Fleets  and  Foreij,Mi  Factories,  may  have  a  eontinuiii  sniipK  ,,1 
devout  and  learned  (IhapUiins;  and  that  our  Parishes,  hufh  at 
home  and  in  our  Plantations,  may  theneo  derive  a  constant  .-iiccos. 
sion  of  pious  and  laborious  Pastors,  who  may  eH\'etually  refuto 
error,  extirjtate  vice,  reeomniond  piety,  and  restort'  tlie  Divine 
honour  and  authority  of  our  most  bU'ssed  Iteligir)n,  and  that  thcTes. 
timonials  of  these  celebrated  seats  of  Learniuf;  may  every  where  ho 
esteemed  as  the  most  sacred  credentials  of  persons  of  the  best  cha. 
racters  and  accomidisiiments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tlie 
efforts  of  these  famous  Universities,  to  retriev.'  the  primitive 
vigour  of  our  Rfiijjion,  would  exi^el  all  that  has  been  already  done 
of  the  like  tendency  by  others^**.' 

An  Appeal,  AVho  that  wishes  peace  to  our   .lerii- 

which  still  1  111  I  1 

iir(,'c«s  the  salem  would  not  renew  such  prayers,  and 

coionie'f""  i'f'Joi<'e  to  sce  them  realised?  'it  is  a 
upon  them.  consideration,  fitted  above  all  others  to 
quicken  and  sustain  the  vigilance  of  those  who  hold 
rule  in  our  IJuiversities,  and  to  restrain  the  way- 
wardness and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  all  entrusted  to 
their  charj^e,  to  feel  that  the  highest  destitiies  of 
England  are  in  their  keeping ;  and  that  the  chanicter 
which  her  Church  shall  bear,  in  future  ages,  and  to 
the  furthest  confines  of  the  earth,  depends  inaiuly 
upon  the  impressious  which  she,  at  this  day,  receives 
in  '  these  ancient  and  famous  Nurseries  of  Piety  and 
Learning.'  Every  effort,  therefore,  which  is  made  to 
lift  up  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  now  sheltered 
within  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  deej)  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  spread  before  them  the  view  of  those 
vast  and  distant  and  varied  fields  of  labour  into  which 


^*  Woodward's  Account,  8cc.  57.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  interest 
excited  at  that  time  in  the  subject-matter  of  this  book,  that  it 
passed  through  six  eilitions  in  a  few  years  after  its  first  publication. 
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thoy  hIiuII  hereafter   be    invited    to  enter,   is  a  istep 
which  we  should  gratefully  weleotue,  and  bid  it  ( Jod 
speed.     Tlu^  lew  and  seanty  f^liinpses  ol'llioHe  re;j;ionH, 
«hieh  were  eaui^ht,  amid  the    rivalries    of  aeadeinie 
study,  ill  the  l>e2;inning  of  the  present  eentury,  were  not 
without  their  benefit ;  for  they  awakened  new  thoughts 
of  holy   resolution,  new  hopess  of  j^lorioun  triuni[)h  ". 
And  if.  in  later  years,  a  broader  and  rh'arer      Those ci.iiins 
view  has  been  ^ivcn  of  the  same  reunions;      [r're.'l'i'u' 
ifth(?  student  is  now  eneoursiged  to  regard      jir,'t','i,"lv'-'* 
with  great«'r  attention  the  dirt'ering  tribes      viiMii«:s 
aud  ('((untries  of  the  East ;  to  dett^ct  the  subtle  fal- 
lacies of  Hindu  idolatry;  and  to  gain  an  insight  into 
tho  structure  of  that  language,  which,  although  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  the  vehicle  of  thought  among  exist- 
ing Hindus,  is,  nevertheless,  the  source  of  nearly  all 
their  spoken  dialects,  and  the  treasure-house  of  their 
religion,  their  laws,   their  literature"';    if,  moreover, 
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3^*  Witness  the  prizes  given  Ijy  Dr.  Buchanan  to  each  of  the 
Universities,  in  IJiOfi,  and  the  valuable  n.'sults  of  which  are  still  to 
be  traced  in  F'earson's  Dissertation  on  the  Projoigation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia,  and  the  noble  poem  of  Mr.  Charles  (Jrant,  now 
Lord  Gleiielg,  on  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East. 

*"  I  refer  here  to  the  recently  instituted  J3oden  Professorship  of 
Sanscrit  at  Oxford ;  to  the  prize  (a><soeiated  with  the  honoured 
name  of  General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland)  periodically  given  at  Cam- 
bridge for  an  English  Essay  on  some  !snhjei;t  connected  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  through  missionary  exertions  in  India, 
and  other  |)arts  of  the  heathen  world  ;  to  the  sums  which  have  been 
lately  transmitted  to  both  Universities,  from  an  unknown  bene- 
factor, by  the  hands  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  for  the 
writers  of  the  best  Essays  on  the  Refutation  of  Hinduism;  and, 
last  though  not  least,  to  the  Le  Bas  Prize,  institutt^d  at  Cambridge, 
which  connects  the  name  of  one  of  h«;r  most  distinguished  sons 
with  India, — the  Members  of  whose  Civil  Service,  in  this  generation 
at  least,  can  never  forget  the  debt  of  obligation  they  owe  to  him. 
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he  linH   lu'arcl  tlio  voice  of  tlie   Prench'^r  addrossinir 
him,  in   a  series  of  Lectures,  valuable   alike   t'oi-  tlic 
exte?it  of  research,  the  soundnesH   of  arp^uiiK'nt,  and 
tlie    faithful    earnestnesH    of   appeal    which    tlicv  e.x 
hihit*';    and,    further,  if  provision    has    been    niiide, 
that,    from    this    time  forward,   a   Sermon    upon  tlu 
subject  of  'Church  Extension  over  the  Colonics!  aiij 
Dependencies    of   the    liritish  Empire'   shall    be   de- 
livered i'rom  the  Pulpit  of  cacli  I'niversity  every  vcar. 
which   shall    solemnly   and   aflectionutely   remind  her 
members  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them  in  this 
mattj^'  '^ ;'  it  is  evident  that  fresh  avenues  are  hiM-ehv 

■*'  The  rianiptoii  T^'ctun's.  preached  in  184!i,  by  Dr.  (Jraiit,  now 
Archdeacon  of  St.  Albau's,  on  'The  pnat  and  prospective  extcii. 
sion  of  the  Gospel  by  missions  to  the  heatheti.' 

■■-  Mr.  Markluiid,  who  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  IVopagution  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part.s,  and  who 
still  rejoices  to  labour  in  this  and  every  other  kiiulred  work  of 
Christian  love,  proposed  the  endowment  for  this  Sf'rin(ni  to  tl|.. 
University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1847.  The  Uebdomailiil  iJoard, 
at  their  Meeting  on  the  1st  of  November,  agreed  to  accept  rlie  pro. 
posal,  and  to  apjiropriate  the  afternoon  term  of  Trinity  Sunday  in 
each  year  to  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon.  The  Preacher  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vii*e-Chancel!or  ;  and  the  first  Sermon  was  preached 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  IH48.  The  suggestion,  which  led  to  this 
arrangement,  was  originally  made  to  Mn  Markland  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Barbados,  Dr.  Parry,  and  the  means  for  acconiplishing  ii 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  another  friend,  whose  name  was  not 
then  permitted  to  be  divulged,  but  who,  it  is  now  known,  was  the 
late  Mrs.  Ratnsden.  Mr.  Markland  has  since  made  the  like  pro- 
posal  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and,  on  the  f>th  of  February, 
1848,  the  Grace  was  passed  by  the  Senate  that  the  Sermon  sliould 
be  {(reached  '  on  such  Sunday  of  full  Term,  and  by  such  Preacher 
as  the  Vi('e-Chan(!ellor,  for  the  time  heing,  shall  appoint '  In  the 
letter,  announcing  to  Mr.  Markland  this  ac(;eptance  of  his  projtosal, 
the  assurance  was  also  given  of  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  Univer!>ity 
in  the  important  object  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  promote.  See 
The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  &c.  i.  238. 
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opcnt'd  throii^li  which,  under  the  c;»iidanoe  of  (Jod's 
jlol;  '|)i.it,  hi^'h  ^houghtu  of  noble  enterprise  hIuiU 
hereafter  find  aeceos  to  many  a  heart  which  will  not 
rest  until  they  be  aceompliHhed. 

The  work,  indt.'ed,  lias  been  for  vcais 
bt'i'uu,  ami  we  can  track  its  rapid  and 
sui'ct'ssful  pr()<;re!S8.  In  our  own  day  ami 
iTeiicration,  we  can  count  up  the  nanus  of 
some  of  the  choicest  sons  whom  our  Universities  have 
luutured,  whose  spirits  huvt^  been,  ami  are,  kindled 
with  the  i'wti  of  this  zeal ;  and  the  stron<j;est  ener<i;ie8 
of  whose  youthful,  or  matured,  manhood  have  beeu 
devoted  to  this  causae.  Cambrid^'e,  I'or  instance, 
clotht'd  Henry  JNIartyu  with  her  bii<^htest  ,,,.„ry 
honours,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  M"'iyn. 
of  life;  hut  brighter  far  was  the  halo  which  feathered 
round  him,  in  the  sequel  of  his  brief  cann-r,  when, — 
as  the  stedfast  man  of  God,  the  faithful  Pastor,  the 
self-deny iiif;^  jNlissionary,  the  translator  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Church's  Liturgy  into  the  chief  ver- 
nacular languages  of  the  East,  the  patient  and  bold 
coid'essor  of  Christian  trutli  in  the  midst  of  JVIaho- 
medan  conclaves, —  he,  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  counted  "  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  Christ  Jesus"  hia  "  Lord  ;"  and  '"  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh"  (Phil.  iii.  8;  Heb.  xi.  4).  So  likewise 
he,  who,  from  the  same  University,  drew  bjs(h,j,  Mid- 
forth  those  stores  of  learning  which  he  '"''t""- 
has  embodied  in  a  work,  that  is  justly  raidved  among 
the  first  of  those  which  have  augmented  the  scholar- 
ship and  enriched  the  theology  of  our  land,  in  the 
present  age  *\  has  yet  left  a  treasure  behind  him,  a 

'^  The  value  of  Middleton's   Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  has 
been,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  enhanced  by  the  observations  which 
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hundredfold  more  precious,  in  the  record  of  thai  un- 
bending  constancy  with  which  he  discharged  the  fuuc. 
tions  of  the  first  Bishop  of  our  Churcli,  throughout 
our  vast  Indian  Empire.  And,  who  was  the  first  to 
follow  the  path  which  Middleton  thus  opened  ?  AVas 
Bishop  ^t  ^1^^^  h®  whom  Oxford,  above  all  her  sons 

Heber.  most  delighted  to  houour ;   and  the  great- 

ness  of  w  hose  fame  is  testitied  by  the  suffrages  of  all 
who  have  ever  lieard,  and  hearing,  have  loved,  as  tliev 
could  not  fail  to  love,  the  name,  an(i  person,  of  Keginald 
Heber  r  And  that  wliich  has  enshrined  the  nu'mon" 
of  Heber  within  their  hearts  was  not  the  remm- 
br'^nce  of  his  early  triumph,  when,  from  the  rostrum 
and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowded  theatre,  he  re- 
cited, in  verses  worthy  of  such  a  theme,  thr  glories 
and  the  woes  of  I'alestine ;  or  of  his  influence  in  later 
years,  when,  from  the  academic  pulpit,  he  aunounwi 
the  message  of  his  heavenly  Lord,  in  terms  whicli 
chastened,  instrur;ted,  quickened  the  spirits  of  those 
who,  wdth  breathless  attention,  there  listened  to  him. 
It  was  not  the  consciousness  only  of  the  many  gifts 
and  graces  which  won  for  him,  whithersoever  he 
turned,  tht-^  affections  alike  of  the  lowly  [ind  the  great, 
of  the  unlearned  and  the  wise, — his  ardent  pii^y,  his 
unwearied  charity,  his  rich  acquirements,  his  vivid 
fancy,  his  cheerful  temper,  his  gentle  demeauour  bis 
persuasive  coixverse, — all  which  could  givt;  the  world 
assurance  of  tlic  poet,  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
Cliristian  pastor,  tlie  aftectionate  and  stedfast  friend. 
Yet,  was  there  a  gift  in  him,  the  remembrance  of 
which  comes  home  more  vividly  to  the  mind  than  that 


the  lamontcd  llugli  James  Rose  prefixed  to  his  excellent  eilition  of 
the  work  in  liVA'S. 
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of  any  other,  even  the  obetlieiice,  with  which  he 
turned  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  home  and  the 
proapents  of  honour,  in  hin  native  Englaiul,  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
lier  Eastern  Empire.  The  noblest  work  in  which  he 
wart  eager  to  be  engaged  was  '  to  preach  to  the  natives 
of  India  in  their  own  language ;'  the  highest  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  aspired  was  that  '  of  being  considered 
tlie  ]\Iissio^'auy'  of  Christian  truth,  to  the  heathen 
in  that  country,  and  to  the  Church  within  its  borders 
over  which  he  was  set  in  authority.  11  in  expression 
of  this  hope  was  tlie  last  which  trembltid  upon  his 
lips,  when,  amid  prayers  and  tears,  he  bade  farewell 
to  the  spiritual  rulers,  and  presbyters,  and  lay- 
members  of  the  Church,  at  their  solemn  meeting  ** ; 
and  ail  his  best  energies  were  employed  to  r<'alise  it. 
And,  what  though  its  realisation  were  not  fully 
granted :  "'  Yet  surely,"  he  might  say, — although  in 
a  sense  subordinate  to  that  which  attaches  to  the 
words  in  the  Prophetic  Volume, — "my  judgment  is 
with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God."  Ifis 
sun  went  down,  indeed,  "while  it  was  yet  day"  (Is. 
xlix.  4 ;  Jer.  xv.  9) ;  but  the  beams  of  its  reflected 
light  still  linger  upon  the  horizon  of  those  far-off 
climes,  to  animate  and  guide  all  who  shall  there  be 
found  walking  in  the  same  path  of  holiness  with  him. 
The  chain   of  cheerino:  testimonv  does 

o  •'  Bishop 

not  terminate  here.     The  names  of  others      i>a"iei 

W  ilson. 

who  followed  Heb*^r  are  enrolled  in  the 


Ihis  excellent  edition  nf 


**  llt'ber's  Answer  1o  the  Valedictory  Address  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowlodgo.  (Sermons  in  India,  p.  xxxvi.) 
The  Special  General  Meeting  at  which  these  Addresses  were  deli- 
vered was  hold  June  13,  1823;  and,  three  days  afterwardy,  the 
Bisliop  sailed  for  India. 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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annals  of  academic  fame  :  and  a  more  distinf]fui8hod  seal 
has  been  set  upon  them  as  Bishops  of  the  Indo- British 
Church.  He,  who  is  now  the  xvletropolitan  of  that 
Church,  bears,  in  his  own  person,  signal  evidence  to 
this  fact.  Appearing  upon  the  same  day  with  lleber, 
as  the  graduate  prizeman  in  the  rostrum  of  tlie  Oxford 
theatre,  and  sharing  with  him  the  plaudits  of  that 
assembly  ** ;  and,  like  him,  having  gained  in  later  years 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
in  this  land ;  he  has,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  (iod's 
good  providence,  left  all  that  men  esteem  so  precious 
in  the  society  of  friends  and  kindred,— and  in  few 
cases  could  such  a  sacrifice  have  been  greater  than  >:> 
his  own, — and  has  gone  forth,  not  counting  his'Mifc 
dear  unto"  himself,  "so  that"  he  may  "finish"  his 
"course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which"  he  has 
"  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  24).  For  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  even  twenty-four  years, 
has  he  sustained — and  long  mav  he  be  still  enabled  to 
sustain ! — the  charge  which  rests  upon  him  in  tiie  East, 
The  unwearied  preacher  of  the  Word  of  righteousness, 
the  intrepid  champion  of  the  truth,  the  upholder  of 
the  weak,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  the  reprover 
of  the  wayward,  the  zealous  promoter  of  every  plan  by 
which  the  glory  of  God  can  be  advanced,  the  munifi- 
cent founder  of  the  Cathedral  and  first  Catliedral 
Chapter  in  Calcutta, — in  a  word,  the  vigilant  and 
faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ  entrusted  to 
his  hands,  feeding  them,  and  "  taking  the  oveisight 

*^  The  prize  for  the  English  Essay  on  '  Common  Sense,'  by 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  that  for  tlif 
Poem  of  *  Palestine  '  by  Hcber,  were  both  gained  in  the  same  year, 
1803. 
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thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willinn;ly  "  (1  Pet.  v.  2), 
—is  there  exhibited  to  our  view  in  Bi^liop  Wilson. 
Ever  must  his  name  bo  held  in  grateful  reverence,  as 
amonc:  the  foremost  of  that  goodly  band  which,  nur 
tured  in  the  Universities  of  England,  has  gone  forth 
to  proclaim,  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  that 
Word  which  is  her  richest  inheritance. 
We  repeat,  it  is  a  goodl/  band  which 

1         ^  '  .  Kncourage- 

has  thus  gone  forth.  Let  th^:'  reader  direct  ">t"iit  ari*ing 
his  attention  totlie  other  Dioceses  in  Hin- 
dustan, China,  Ceylon,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Austra- 
lia, Ts'ew  Zealand,  Africa ;  then  let  him  turn  to  con- 
template the  Dioceses  in  our  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Guiana,  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
^Newfoundland,  Fredericton,  Kupert's  Land ;  and  he 
will  tind  among  the  Bishops,  or  subordinate  Clergy 
of  our  Church,  labouring  in  those  ditferent  lands,  men 
who  have  gained  the  highest  honours  in  the  Schools  or 
Senate  House ;  who  have  earned  the  more  blessed  dis- 
tinction of  faithful  pastors  in  the  villages  and  towns 
of  England ;  who  have  rejoiced  to  devote  the  best  of 
their  strength  to  do  the  work  of  God,  in  fields  where 
the  toil  is  most  arduous  and  the  labourers  most  few ; 
and  who  have  departed,  bearing  with  them  the  bleas- 
iugsi  and  the  prayers  of  multitudes,  who  here  "  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake"  (1  Thess. 
V.  13). 

Meanwhile,  their  departure  has  not  made  correspond- 
the  work,  which  remains  to  be  done  at  i"B  duties, 
home,  more  difficult.  On  the  contrary,  it  supplies  the 
strongest  evidence  to  show  that  the  instruments,  de- 
signed for  the  execution  of  that  work,  are  themselves 
likewise  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  strength.  For 
they  w^ho  thus  leave  their  native  country,  and  they  who 
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remain  within  it,  are  all  members  of  tlio  same  bodv 
And,  since  the  energy  of  any  one  member  is  a  proof 
that  the   life-blood,   which   sustains   it,    is  circulatiiiir 
through  the  heart  with  regular  and  healthful  impuLse,  it 
follows,  that,  all  the  members,  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
union  with  the  body  and  with  each  other,  draw  their 
vitality  from  the  same  source,  must  share,  hi  some 
degree,  the  same  healthful  influence.     "Whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  sutler  with  it ;  or  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 
The  Church  Domestic  and  the  Church  Colonial  cannot 
be  separated.     They  "are  one  body  in  Christ."     Am- 
mated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  nourished  by  the  same 
food,  the  secret  of  their  strength  or  of  their  decay  is 
revealed  in  each  alike,  and  at  the  same  time.     They 
stand  or  fail  togethe?'.      The  spectacle,  therefore,  of 
our  brethren  thus  faithfully  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  in  distant  lands,  we 
hail  as  a  testimony  to  prove,  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
present  difficulties,  their  spirit  is  largely  shared  by  tbe 
ministers  and  lay-members  of  the   Church  at  home 
Their  example  strengthens  and  uj)holds  that  spirit ;  it 
bids  those,  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  same  suoreil 
calling,  "  stir  up  "  with  greater  earnestness  the  *'gift 
of  God  which  is  in"  them  (1  Cor.  xii.  2(5;  Eom.  xii. 
5;  2  Tim.  i.  6).     It  summons  also  fresh  companions 
to  their  side ;  and  cheers  all  onward  with  the  prospect 
of  wider,  speedier,  more  glorious  conquests. 

Let  not  the  reader  regard  this  as  a  needless  digres- 
sion from  the  narrative  which  we  were  pursuing,  ll 
is  an  anticipation,  indeed,  of  facts  which  will  be  de- 
taile^l,  with  greater  minuteness,  hereafter;  but  it  has 
been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  what  has 
been  before  said  with  reference  to  the  earliest  appeals 
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madp  to  our  Universities,  in  behalf  of  our  foreij^n  pos- 
sessions. The  cry  for  lielp,  which  came  from  Virginia, 
soon  after  tlie  accession  of  (Charles  II.,  was  directed 
espcciall)  towards  our  Universities.  Others,  who  lieard 
that  cry,  and  souglit  to  relieve  the  wants  to  wiiich  it 
bore  witness,  looked  also  to  our  Universities  as  the 
source  from  wliich  their  help  was  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
the  I7th  century  did  not  close,  before  some  direct  and 
palpahle  results  of  such  appeals  were  made  manifest. 
True,  the  progress  of  those  first  results  was  afterwards 
hindered ;  and  the  appeals,  w^jich  gave  rise  to  them, 
were  made,  in  a  great  measure,  abortive.  Neverthe- 
less, the  message,  thus  delivered,  has  not  returned  void 
unto  Him  that  sent  it.  The  secret  of  that  blessed 
sympathy,  vvhicli  rejoices  to  give  help  to  tliose  that 
need  it,  has  not  been  forfeited.  The  seed,  although  it 
has  lain  dormant,  is  Jiot  extinct,  in  those  '  ancient  and 
famous  T\"urseries  of  Piety  and  Learning.'  The  facts, 
which  have  been  just  adverted  to,  prove  that  it  has 
sprung  up,  has  borne,  and  is  bearing,  fruit  in  the  East, 
iuthe  South,  and  in  the  West.  And,  with  the  grate- 
ful recollection  of  these  before  us,  let  us  return,  and 
mark  the  trials  to  which  the  Church,  in  our  Trans- 
atlantic Colonies,  was  exposed,  in  an  earlier  day. 
The  prayer  of  the  Church  in  Virginia      ,,.   .  . 

I      J  _  o  Virginia. 

for  help,  urged  though  it  was  in  terms  of 
sucli  liiecting  trutli,  and  supported  by  the  pei'sonal 
representations  of  the  most  zealous  among  her  Clergy, 
was  neglected ;  whilst  other  petitions,  which  were 
pushed  forward  by  favourites  of  the  court,  for  their 
private  advantage,  in  the  same  province,  met  with  in- 
stant favour.  A  lavish  grant,  for  instance,  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Virginia,  accompanied  with  most 
ample  privileges,  was  bestowed  by  Charles,  for  a  term 
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of  thirty-one  years,  upon  Lords  Arlington  and  Cul- 
pepper, ia  1G73  *^  Among  the  various  powers  secured 
to  tliem  by  this  instrument,  was  that  of  erecting 
*  parrishes,  churches,  colledges,  chappclls,  ftreo  schools 
ahns  liouses,'  &c.,  and  endowing  them  '  with  liuids. 
tenements,  goods,  and  chatties,  at  tlioir  free  will  and 
pleasure  :'  also,  that  of  being  '  sole  and  absolute  patrons 
of  all  and  every  Church  and  Churches  already  built 
or  hereafter  to  be  built,  and  endowed  within  those 
regions  ;'  and  of  nominating  and  presenting  '  able  and 
fitt  persons  to  be  incumbents  of  the  said  churches. 
and  masters  of  the  said  colledges,  and  ftree  schools.' 
This  grant  was  most  distasteful  to  the  Virginians,  who 
sent  home  agents  to  procure  its  repeal ;  but  without 
success.  A  I'resh  Charter,  indeed,  was  promised ;  bur 
when,  after  many  delays,  it  was  obtained,  it  proved  to 
be  little  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  dependence  of 
the  Colony  upon  the  Crown  of  England.  In  lOSl, 
Arlington  conveyed  all  his  interest  under  the  above 
grant  to  Culpepper;  and  the  latter  nobleman  after- 
wards assigned  his  w^hole  estate  in  the  premises  unto 
the  King  ^^  This  was  merely  shifting  the  burden 
from  one  shoulder  to  another ;  it  was  no  mitigation, 
or  removal,  of  it.  And  the  discontent  thus  created, 
added  to  the  many  other  grievances  of  the  Virginians, 
was  no  doubt  the  secret  cause  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  first  outbreak  of  Bacon's  insurrection. 


*•*  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  Lord  Culpepper  as  sittiii« 
with  himself  and  others,  as  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, in  \(iT\  ;  and  Lord  Arlington  as  '  plunged  into  debt  excud- 
ingly,' loving  'to  have  all  things,  rioli,  polite,  and  princely,' and 
'the  best  bred  and  courtly  person  his  Majesty  has  about  him,'ii. 
342.431,432. 

*''  Hening,  ii.  574.  622. 
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Sir  Henry 

('hifliel'^y, 
(lepu'y- 
fjovernor 
under  l,ord 
Culpepper. 


dpoa  the  death  of  Jefferys,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Berkeley,  in  1078,  Sir  Henry 
Chit'heley, — who  had  long  been  in  the  pro- 
vince, revered  not  less  on  account  of  his 
virtues  than  his  years, — succeeded  to  the 
ofllce  of  Deputy,  and  continued  to  fill  it  until  Lord 
Culpepper,  who  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor by  Charles  as  far  back  as  the  year  1075, 
arrived  in  1080,  to  exercise  his  authority  in  person ; 
and,  even  after  that  period,  whenever  Culpepper 
was  absent,  which  not  unfrequently  happened, 
Chicheley  acted  as  Deputy '\  Culpepper  Arrival  of 
found  tranquillity  restored  in  the  province  ;  ^'"'ix'Pi'er. 
and  the  ample  powers  of  pardon  with  which  he  was 
invested,  enabled  him  with  greater  ease  to  remove  any 
iiscoiitents  which  might  have  remained  after  the  in- 
surrection of  Bacon.  He  carried  with  him  also  In- 
structions precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Berkeley,  with  respect 
to  Church  matters  *" ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  outward  ap- 
pearances could  give  hope  of  happiness  under  his 
government,  there  was  good  reason  to  cherish  it.  But 
his  greedy  and  rapacious  spirit  brought  misery  upon 
the  Colony  and  disgrace  upon  himself;  and,  as  for  the 
Instructions  entrusted  to  him  upon  Church  matters, — 
enforced  as  they  were  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
contained  in  the  Eoyal  grant,  adverted  to  above, — it 
was  a  mockery  of  religion  to  find  such  a  man  invested 
with  any  authority  for  such  an  end "".  But  the  course  of 


1     '■ 


^'  Hemng,  ii.  vii,  viii. 

<9  MSS.  in  Stare  Paper  Office  (A^irginia).     See  also  Vol.  i.  2G7, 
and  pp.  1.  341,  ante. 
"  All  writers  of  American  history  concur  in  the  same  unfavour- 
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Culpepper  waa  brief.  Eager  to  escape  from  the  irk- 
someiiess  of  u  remote  government,  he  returned  to  Kiw- 
land,  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  ii])on  hi8  ofKce. 
His  vicious  A  mandate  from  the  King  again  drove  lijni, 
and^iixm-  ^^  l«-^2,  rehictautlj  to  Virginia,  wht^ro  tho 
nient.  gyjjg  ^^j.'  ],|j^  misrule  had  already   hccoiiK^ 

apparent  in  the  murmurs  and  insurrectionn  of  her 
people.  These  he  restrained,  for  the  time,  by  rigorous 
acts  of  authority ;  but  the  root  of  the  mischief  was 
,,.  ,.  still    left   behind.      Culpepper   was    soon 

His  (  om-  *    *  * 

mission  for        tcmptcd   to    abaudou   his   i)ost,   a  second 

feited.  ...  i      i        • 

tune,  without  orders;  and,  havnig  ap- 
pointed the  Secretary,  his  relative,  Nicholas  Spencer, 
to  act  as  President,  returned  to  England.  Upon  hi? 
arrival  there,  he  was  arrested,  and  tried  on  certnin 
charges  of  malpractices  in  the  Colony ;  and,  having 
been  found  guilty,  the  forfeiture  of  his  Commission. 
which  had  been  granted  for  life,  was  the  S(!nteuoo 
passed  upon  him  ^\ 

His  Report  A.    E-cport    had    been    previously  de- 

Siltlfe^or*  livered  by  Culpep])er  to  the  Committee 
Colonies.  ^f  Colouics,   of  which  the  following  par- 

ticulars are  worthy  of  notice,  in  connexion  with  our 
present  subject : 

*  The  ecclesiastical  government,'  he  there  states,  *  is  under  his 
Majesty's   governor,   who  grants  probates  of  vfills,   and  doth  or 

able  description  of  Culpepper's  character,  and  Burnet  also  repre- 
sents him  as  '  a  vicious  and  corrupt  man.'     Own  Times,  iii.  370. 

^'  Hening,  ii.  vii;  Chalmers,  lil^fl  — 3-15.  Not  long  after  his 
deposition,  Culpc^pper  having  purchased  the  proprietary  title  of 
some  land,  formerly  granted  by  Charles  in  the  north  of  Virginia, 
was  confirmed  in  its  possession  by  James  II.,  '  on  account  of  the 
loyal  services  of  that  family,  of  which  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
married  Lord  Fairfax,  who  thus  succeeded  to  that  extensive  do- 
main.'    Campbell's  Virginia,  p.  98. 


[en. 

0  from  the  irk- 
I'tumod  to  Ku(r. 

1  ii|)on  hiis!  ofKce. 
i<j;!iin  rlrovo  liim, 
•ginia,  where  tho 
alreiuly  heeomp 
roctiona  of  lier 
inio,  by  rigorous 
10  miseliief  was 
ppor   was    soon 

post,  a  second 
11(1,  hiivinj,'  ap- 
ieliolaa  Spencer, 
[ind.     Upon  hi? 

ried  on  certain 
y ;  and,  having 
lis  Commission, 
3   the   sentence 

previously  de- 
;he  Committee 
following  par- 
exion  with  our 

ates,  *  is  under  Lis 
vills,   and  dotli  or 


Gurnet  also  repre- 
Timos,  iii.  :}70. 
S'ot  long  after  his 
roprictary  title  of 
iKirtii  of  Virginia, 
on  account  of  the 
ughter  and  heiress 
that  extensive  do- 
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"vils  to 
which  the 
Viiyiiiia 
('ler;,'y  were 
exposed. 


ouglit  to  present  to  all  livings,  which  ought  to  tjo  worth  threescore 
pouiiilH  a  year,  and  are  in  number  ^^i  or  ^  ^'^  -.  But  the  poorness 
of  the  country,  and  the  low  price  of  tobacjco,  have  made  them  of  st) 
much  less  value,  ycarcely  tht*  iialf ;  aiul  tlif  parislics,  paying  the 
niinistirs  themselves,  have  used  to  claim  the  right  of  presentation, 
((ir  riither  of  not  i)aying,)  whether  the  govrrnor  will  or  not,  which 
ujust  not  be  allowetl,  and  yet  must  be  managed  with  great  cau- 
tion".' 

In  this  brief  statement,  the  roadcT  will 
see  enough  to  account  for  the  wrotched 
condition  of  Church  affairs  in  Virginia, 
which  has  been  described  by  Godwyn  ^\ 
The  government  of  the  Clergy,  noniinally  in  the  Go- 
vernor, hut  really  in  the  N'estrios  of  tlieir  respective 
ParisJH'S ;  the  strongest  motives  of  self-interest  in- 
ducing the  latter  to  deal  fraudulently  with  the  Clergy, 
and  even  to  make  their  presentations  to  Parishes  a 
nullity,  by  withholding  altogether  the  endowment 
wliich  the  law  required;  the  Governor,  meanwhile, 
acknowledging  the  greatness  of  the  wrong  hereby 
committed,  but  evidently  afraid,  or  unwilling,  to 
remedy  it ;  and  no  superior  ecclesiastical  officer  at 
hand,  to  cheer,  and  siistain,  and  gui«le  his  brethren 
amid  their  difficulties ;  this  was  the  melancholy  state 
to  which  the  Church  was  reduced,  through  the  mis- 
called establishment  of  her  by  the  State,  in  the  earliest 
Colony  of  England.  Her  ministers  were  not  at  liberty 
to  pursiu^  their  labours  in  any  other  (tourse  than  that 
marked  out  for  thetu  by  tho  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective Parishes,  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
constituted  by  Acts  of  tho  Grand  Assembly ;  and  yet, 

"  According  to  this  statement,  more  than  twenty  additional 
Parishes  must  have  been  constituted  in  \'ii'ginia  snice  the  Restora- 
tion.   1  cannot  but  think  the  statement,  in  this  respect,  erroneous. 

"  Chalmers,  355—357.  54  8,.^  pp.  350-352,  ante. 
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if  they  romnined  within  them,  it  was  at  tl;o  risk  of 
being  cheated,  l)rowbeaten,  and  insulted,  by  i<,'ii()raDt 
and  sordid  Vewtrics ;  and  tlie  people,  speetatora  of  the 
huniiliatinj;  struy^de,  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
spiritual  l)irthriti;hts,  but,  seeing  the  men,  at  wJK.se 
hands  they  ought  to  have  received  them,  thus  oju. 
teinptuously  tr('at»Ml,  soon  ceased  to  regard  them  with 
sympathy  or  with  r«!verence.  And  yet,  writers  can 
be  found,  who  ascribe  the  subsequent  dt.'cay  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia  to  the  enervating  influences,  pro- 
dueed  among  iier  Clergy,  by  the  indidgence  wliiehthev 
Jefferson's  recelvcd  froui  the  government !  Jetl'erHoii, 
m!'n!sontiie  ^*''*  instance,  asstTts  in  express  terms,  that 
subject.  <^i,p  grt.at  care  of  the  government  tu  sup- 

port  their  own  Church,  having  begotten  an  equal  de- 
gree of  indolence  in  its  elergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
had  become  dissenters  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
revolution,'  which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States'*.  That  the  character  of  her  Clersv 
was  deteriorated,  and  a  vast  majority  of  her  inhabit- 
ants alienated  from  the  Church,  by  the  treatment  tu 
which  they  were  exposed  in  the  Colony,  there  can  be 
no  qviestiou.  But,  let  these  evils  be  ascribed  to  their 
right  cause,  and  not  be  represented  as  the  conse- 
quences of  '  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  sup- 
port their  own  Church  ;'  when  the  fact  is  that  they  arc 
witnesses  to  prove  the  neglect  by  the  government  of 
its  proper  duties,  and  the  wretched  contrivances  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purposes  of  concealing  it.  The  Church, 
of  which  the  (lovernors  of  Virginia  were  members,  was 
Episcopal.  To  entrust  her,  therefore,  to  the  eontroul 
of  any  other  authority  than  that  of  her  appointed 


^'^  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  202. 
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ruler,  the  Bishop,  was  to  contradict  tlio  very  title 
which  she  bore  upon  her  trcjnt,  and  to  forfeit  those 
rij^lits  and  privile^^ea  whicli  the  terms  of  lier  «j)iritual 
rhiirter  iH)iif<'rred  upon  her :  it  waa  to  take  from  the 
vessel  its  |)ilot,  and  from  the  ni(»mbers  of  the  body  its 
}i»>ad.  And,  what  but  prostration  and  death  could 
follow  ?  Ik'tter  far  had  it  been  for  the  C'luirch  in  Vir- 
„inij^ — if  tlu!  only  question  were,  whether  she  sliould 
be  endowed  from  the  outset  or  not, — that,  with  n 
Bishop  at  her  head,  he  and  his  Cler«i;y  luid  been  left, 
at  first,  to  minister  with  their  own  "  haiids  unto  "  their 
"neeessitii's"  (Acts  xx.  M),  than  that,  without  a 
Bishop,  she  should  have  been  encumhertid  with  the 
Statutes  of  a  Grand  Assembly.  In  the  one  case,  her 
real  life  woukl  iuivo  had  room  to  put  forth  its  energies; 
iu  the  other,  it  w'aa  overlaid  and  crushed. 

Aiioth(T  evil  to  which  Virginia  was  ex- 
posed at  this  time,  was  the  condition  of 
the  neighbouring  Colonies,  Carolina  and 
Maryland.  The  former  is  described  by 
Culpepp(T,  in  the  above  Eeport,  as  '  the 
siuk  of  America,  the  refuge  of  renegadoea '  from  A'ir- 
ginia,  and  therefore  '  dangerous  '  to  her ;  and  the  latter, 
as  being  '  in  a  ferment,  and  not  only  troubled  with 
poverty,'  the  '  disease  '  of  Virginia,  '  but  in  a  very 
great  danger  of  falling  in  pieces.'  Lastly,  slavery  was 
making  rapid  progress  throughout  the  province ;  and, 
the  over  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  mainly  ascribed,  in 
the  same  document,  to  the  number  of  '  blacks '  who 
had  been  bought  for  that  purpose  ^^ 

"^  In  the  Instructions  to  Lord  Culpepper,  a  clause  occurs  for- 
bidding the  Virginians  to  trade  with  any  territory  within  the 
Charter  of  tlie  Royal  African  Company  ;  a  signal  proof  of  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  the  monopoly  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  protected. 


Evils  to 
wlii(;h  Vir- 
t{it)in  WHS 
expiisi'd 
fioni  the  ad- 
joining terri- 
tories. 
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In  Au^MiHt,  l(>s:{,  rniiu;i8,  Jiord  Kllin.F. 
ham,  wuH  appointed  Culpcppi'r'a  succcsHOf 
not  for  lito,  as  torinor  (lovernurs  had  lioen 
but  only  duriiif?  pleasure.  It  was  tho  last  recorded 
act  of  (.'liarl(!s  II.  in  V'ir^jiiiia.  Her  condition  was  not 
much  iin|)roved  by  this  change  (tf  ruh-rs ;  for,  although 
Bomc!  IxMU'tieiul  Acts  were  passed  by  her  Assemhly 
under  KlHni,duun,  his  «'hief  motiv<3  in  obtaiiiinj,'  tho 
Coniniission  was  to  enricli  himself;  and  tho  oiij^crness 
"with  which  ho  is  said  to  have  'shared  with  his  clerks' 
the  fees  which  he  took  caro  to  provide;  for  thcni.  pruvcs 
that  he  was  little  sc^njndous  as  to  the  means  of  aftain- 
ing  his  end.  Meauwhilo,  the  power  of  |)iil)lisliii|ir 
their  com[daint8,  or  of  obtaining  any  redness  for  thoir 
many  gric^vances,  wcvo  for  a  time  effectually  dmiicd  to 
the  Virgniians ;  fo'.'  one  of  the  orders  impose  I  on 
Effingham  was.  that  Ik?  should  '  allow  no  person  to  use 
a  printing  press  on  any  occasion  whatsoever.'  Some 
inhabitants  of  the  province  liad  ventured  to  look  for  a 
more  prosperous  administration  of  aflairs,  under  .lames 
II. ;  hut  their  hopes  were  speedily  ])ut  to  tlight ;  and 
the  joy,  with  which  they  had  congratulated  that 
monarch,  upon  the  defeat  of  Monmouth's  n^bellion. 
was  strangely  repaid  by  fmding  Virginia  uuide  tho 
place  of  transportation  and  servitude  for  his  convicted 
followers".  I  have  already  described  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  Colony  was  first  made,  in 
1(520,  a  receptacle  for  transported  convicts ;  and  tho 
evils  which  she  suffered,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  system,  amply  bear  out 
the  remarks  there  made,  and  will  be  found  to  consti- 
tute not  the  least  of  the  trials  through  which  she  had 


35^  Chalmers,  345— 35«. 
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to  pass '".  Fa  tlio  ]>rfsonf;  inMt:inc.\  liowi^vcr,  iiiiu-li  of 
(luM'vil  was  nv()iil«Ml  by  flu;  (^)^)nist^t  actiiii;  in  open 
Jcliiiiico  of  tho  Kiiig'H  or(l(!rs,  ami  trcntiiii;  witli  kiiuU 
iitv^H  the  moi)  wli(»irt  ho  would  have  cotifmod  to  iguo- 
niiniouH  drudgery. 

All  ciul  wiiH  soon  put  to  tho  rulr  of  n,.,„r„, u. 
KIliiiijliHin  ;  and,  roturtiiiig  hotne,  early  in  '''"k'"'"'- 
lliss,  to  answer  tlie  cliarges  wliicli  tlw  pcopli',  in 
8[)iti>  of  all  lu«  etVorts  to  silenco  thrin,  liad  pn-trrred 
ai^'iiiiist  liini,  l\e  returned  no  more  to  Virginia.  The 
nrcssure  of  otiier  intereatn,  uhich  the  lievolution  in 
Kii,t,'linid  then  brought  with  it,  and  the;  imvNiliingness 
which  William  II  I.  naturally  felt  to  (Miter,  at  MUch  a 
inoinetit.  into  the  consideration  of  matters  at  a  dia- 
tiiuce,  Ha\ed  Fillingham  from  a  formal  dismissal,  lie 
contrivi'd  t(»  retain  hi>*  ofiice  for  four  years  longer,  hut 
its  duties  were  discharged  by  deputy  *'\ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  senti- 
ments of  Virginia,  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Engli^a  Revolution.  The  following  letter 
tu  the  Privy  Council  from  Spencer,  who 
\vua  still  Secretary,  presents  a  remarkable  description 
of  it: 


The  st'iiti- 
itiunts  of 
Virginia 
witli  rt'pard 
to  tlie  llevo- 
liUion 


'  May  it  ploase  y""  Lordships, 
'The  duty  incumbont  on  yf  office  of  Secretary  in  this  Dominion, 
in  wliii'l!  I  liave  had  the  hon""  for  some  yeares  to  serve,  oblidges  me 
to  tfive  yf  liOrdships  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  atiaires,  and 
let  yf  Lordships  know  such  occurrencies  as  have  happened  liere  of 
late  [\'\z*-)  that  the  mutations  in  England  have  extended  their  intlu- 
ences  as  far  as  these  remoter  Dominions ;  for  noe  sooner  did  y^ 
news  of  the  late  admired  transactions  arrive  here,  tho'  but  imper- 
fectly noised,  and  that  with  httle  probabilitie  of  truth,  but  it  begun 
to  be  in  the  mouths  of  the  mobile,  that  there  was  noe  King  in 


5"  Vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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England,  and  conspquontJy  noe  Government  here ;  upon  this  sur- 
mise followed  rumors  and  reports  that  y*'  Pa[>ists  in  Maryland,  to- 
gether  with  those  anjongst  us,  have  machinated  to  hritifr  (;rcat 
numbers  of  fTorraigne  Indians  to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant* 
of  b()th  Dominions,  and  had  prefixed  a  eertaine  time  when  thf 
blow  was  to  be  given  :  -  these  tho'  false  and  groundless  reports 
raised  great  fears  and  jealousies  in  the  minds  of  y*-'  multitude,  and 
soon  made  them  gatht-r  together  in  armes  to  repel  yf  supposed  do 
signs  of  y*^  Papists;  and  soe  great  a  flame  was  kindlid  by  the 
blasts  of  popular  breath,  that  if  it  had  not  been  tiiru-ly  pre. 
vented  by  y«  vigilance,  care,  and  |)rudence  of  some  of  yt  Counctll 
and  others,  in  the  very  beginnmg  of  it,  must  have  unavfj'dablv 
proved  tatall  to  both  Dominions  :  and  tho'  it  soon  appeared  tlio^c 
rumors  were  vaine  and  idli-,  and  tlie  people  in  some  sort  r|uiet(il. 
yet  others  like  Hydra's  head  sprung  up  in  their  places,  to  y*  (freat 
disfjuiet  of  this  Government,  and  it  was  rationally  believed  that 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  this  Dominion  (reti  from  tumults,  divj. 
sions,  and  depredations,  would  have  been  iii-iiperable,  had  not  tk 
news  of  the  happy  accession  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orance 
to  the  Crown  of  blngland  arrived  here,  with  orders  from  their 
Maj-"^"  m(»st  Hon'^'e  privy  Councell,  for  proclaiming  of  the  same, 
given  che(;k  to  unruly  spiritts ;  w*^*i  Proclamation  was  eflected  at 
James  ('itty  with  all  possible  speed,  and  with  as  great  solernnifva'' 
the  shortnciss  of  time  and  the  necessity  of  the  preseiit  nrcum. 
stances  would  admitt  of;  and  the  Proclamations  are  now  goeing 
forth  into  all  ihe  (bounties  of  this  Dominion,  that  none  may  be  i^. 
norant  of  it,  and  the  great  cause  of  their  tumults  fvi/'  the  helieft 
that  there  was  noe  King  in  F/iigland,  and  consetjuently  noe  (io- 
vernment  here)  may  be  removed,  and  peace  and  tra?i(|iiillitv 
restored  and  established  arnoiig  them,  w'  'i  that  it  inay  succeed  i- 
y^  dayly  prayer  of  all  loyall  subjects  here,  and  })articularly  of 

Right  Flon'^le 

Yv""  Liirdsbips*  most  dutifull 
and  most  ohe'l"^  Her' 
James  C'itty,  NiCHO.  Spknckr"".' 

April '29th,  HiiiU. 

oovernors  Njithanioi    BacoTi    was    firHt   appointed 

NichoThon.'        Presi(l(3iit  of  the   General   Court,  tluriug 


«»  MSS.  (Virginia)  State  Paper  Office. 
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Bffinj,'ham'8  absence;  and,  in  1090,  Nicholson  waw 
appointed  to  that  office  until  1(>02,  when  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  arrived  as  Governor,  in  the  place  of  KfHuf^ham. 
In  KIDS,  Andros,  in  his  turn,  was  diHtiii.sscd,  and 
succeeded  by  JV'cholson,  who  thus  became  a  second 
time  ruler  of  the  province  "'. 

The  period  included  in  the  three  last-      ti,c  Rcv. 
named  administrations  is   remarkable  for      r''','l', ;"'*""' 

"  'Mil  III  In  * 

the  efibrts  which  were  made  to  pla(;e  the  '''""y- 
(rovernment  of  the  Clergy  in  Virginia  upon  a  better 
footing,  and  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  and 
of  the  adjoining  provinces,  tiio  benefits  of  education. 
Upon  the  day  after  Nicholson's  first  installation  in 
office,  the  lice.ice  of  the  liev.  James  i>hur,  Commissary 
of  the  liishopof  J>ondon,  was  laid  before  the  Councd  ". 
By  virtue  of  this  Commission  he  had  authority,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Bishop,  to  n)ake  Visitations  through- 
out th<'  territory  assigned  to  him,  and  to  encpiire  into 
and  correct  the  discipline  of  the  Churches  within  it. 
A  remedy,  therefore,  was  provided  against  some  of  the 
evils  which  prevailed;  but  it  wan  imperfect.  It  did 
not  secure  the  complete  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the 
Kpiscoi)al  office.  The  Commissary  could  neither  con- 
firm, nor  ordain,  nor  consecrate.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
step  taken  in  a  right  direction,  the  appointment  is 
thankfully  to  be  acknow'ledg(;d,  both  for  its  intrinsic 
importance,  and  the  valuable   services    of   him    upon 


"'  Honing,  iii.  ii, 

-'  The  jut'icial  office  of  Commissary  hud  at  first  be(.'H  vfstcd  in 
G'iVf'rnors  of  Colonies;  but,  in  ifJiJi'i,  the  (lovernor  and  Assembly 
of  Maryland  agreed  in  a  petition  to  William  and  Mary,  to  transfer 
it,  as  a  purely  ecelesiastieal  office,  to  the  IMshop  of  liondon,  and 
wrote  to  the  Bishop,  re(|U<;sting  liim  to  send  over  a  Clergyman  to 
disf'harij'e  its  duties.     Bray's  Life  in  Biog.  Hrit.  p.  [)Uii,  note  D. 
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vious  life. 


whom  it  was  now  conferred.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
before  tbe  time  of  Blair,  some  of  tlie  duties  of  C(3tii. 
missary  had  been  performed  in  Virginia  by  the  Key. 
Mr.  Temple ;  but  neither  the  express  terms  of  lug 
Commission,  nor  the  date  of  his  arrival  or  departure 
are  to  be  found  any  where "'. 

Blair  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had 
been  admitted  into  Holy  Orders  in  that 
country.  The  painful  struggle  which  the  Cliun-li  had 
to  maintain  there  against  her  many  adversaries,  aud 
the  aggravated  difficulties  thrown  in  her  way  hv  the 
policy  of  the  secular  rulers  who  professed  to  befriend 
her,  had  driven  the  holy  Leighton  from  his  Diocese. 
It  can  excite  no  wonder,  therefore,  to  find,  that,  from 
the  same  cause,  and,  prol)ably,  about  the  same  time, 
Blair  also  was  constrained  to  come  to  England.  Coiiip> 
ton  was  then  Bishop  of  London,  having  been  trans- 
lated from  Oxford,  in  1075.     The  cnercv 

His  energy  '  oj 

and  zeal  in       and  zcal  of  Blair  soon  attracted  his  no- 

Virginia.  .  •    i        i         i  • 

tice ;  and,  manny  by  his  advice,  Blair 
went  out,  as  a  missionary,  to  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1685.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  discouraging 
than  the  field  of  duty  which  there  awaited  him;  and 
that  he  entered  upon  it  with  a  resolute  and  faithful 
heart,  and  bore  himself  at  first,  amid  all  dangers,  witli 
firmness  and  discretion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  a  few  years  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  responsible  post  of  Commissary  ^*. 
William  and  The  first  great  work  which  Blair  took 


c^  Burk's  Virginia,  ii.  310. 

^*  Watoriand's  Recointni'iidatory  Preface  to  the  second  Edition 
of  Blair's  Sermons,  Works,  vi.  327,  ^c-  Doddridge  fretjuentlv 
refers  to  Blair's  Volumes  in  his  notes  on  the  Sermon  on  t  he  Mount, 
and  always  with  highest  praise.     Family  Expositor,  in  loc. 
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in  hand  was  the  revival  of  the  project  Marycoi- 
^liii'h  luid  been  made  soon  after  the  ^^'^^' 
Kestoivition,  for  the  institution  of  a  College  in  Vir- 
ginia. Unable  at  first  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
legislature,  and  having  to  encounter  objections  from 
several  chief  proprietors  in  the  Colouy,  who,  it  was 
said,  urged  that  the  design  '  would  take  our  planter* 
ort'  froui  their  mechanical  em|>loyuients,  and  make- 
them  grow  too  knowing  to  be  obedient  and  submis- 
sive"',' he  sought  the  aid  of  private  friends;  and,  in 
a  short  tune,  received  £2500,  chieHy  given, — to  their 
I'redit  be  it  acknowh^dged !— by  nu?rchant.s  of  the  city 
of  Lundou.  Nicholson  also  showed  his  readiness  to 
help,  lie  had  received  from  the  Grand  Assembly,  at 
the  close  of  their  first  session  after  his  appointment^ 
,£300.  '  in  testimony  of  their  attachment  to  him,  and 
the  deep  sense  they  entertanied  of  his  virtues  and 
obli^nng  demeauour ;'  and,  although  he  had  obtained 
express  pern\ission  from  the  Crown  to  retain  the  sum, 
notwithstanding  the  general  instructions  issued  to  the 
Governors  of  our  American  Colonies  that  they  should 
accept  no  presents,  he  yet  presented  one  half  tt»  the 
College:  exliibiting  herein  a  strikirg  contrast  to  the 
greedy  and  avaricious  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  Cul- 
pepper jujd  Effingham.  In  every  quarter,  Blair  was 
seen  striving  to  promote  this  important  vtork ;  and, 
having  at  length  received  authority  from  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  to  present  to  William  and  Mary 
the  Petition  for  a  Charter  to  found  the  College,  he 
proceeded  to  England  for  that  purpose.  He  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him. 
The  Petition  indeed  which  Blair  had  to  support  was 


^'^  Burnet's  Own  Times,  iv.  210. 
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granted,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Mary  *** ;  and  the  King  gave  to  the  furtheraLce 
of  the  design  £2000  due  to  the  Crown  from  Vh'giuja 
on  account  of  certain  quit-rents.  But  Blair  met,  at 
every  step,  with  difficulties  and  discourajj^^rneuta,  in 
securing  the  privileges  thus  promised  +o  him.  The 
brutal  answer  returned  to  him  by  Seymour,  the  Eag. 
lish  Attorney  Greneral  at  that  time,  whoso  office  it  was 
to  prepare  the  required  Charter,  may  be  citefl  as  an 
instance.  Sorely  against  his  will,  Seymour  entered 
upon  the  execution  of  that  duty ;  for  he  looked  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  College  as  an  useless  project, 
and  the  proposed  endowment  for  it  as  money  wasted. 
When  Blair  represented  to  him  that  its  design  was  to 
educate  young  men  for  the  University,  and  begged 
him  to  consider  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  souls 
to  be  saved  as  v/ell  as  the  people  of  England,  the 
answer  of  Seymour  was,  'Souls!  damn  your  souls' 
make  tobacco  "  1 '  Nothing  daunted  by  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  him,  Blair  went  forward  with  the  work ; 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  exhibited  the  same  resolute 
spirit,— a  spirit  indeed  which  led  him,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  by  its  very  energy,  sometimes  into  painful  and  un- 
seemly contests,  but  which  was  never  degraded  by  anv 
sordid  or  selfish  aims.  The  Charter,  appointing  the 
College  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  William  and 
Mary,  was  at  length  signed,  February  8,  1692-3 ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  (General  Assem- 
bly passed  an  Act  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
upon  ground  between  the  York  and  James  Eivers, 


<"»  Burnet's  Own  Times,  iv.  209. 

*^  Franklin's  Correspondence,  quoted  in  Campbell's  Introduc 
tion  to  the  History  of  Virginia,  p.  101,  note. 
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oalled  the  Middle  Plantation,  which  was  selected,  six 
vears  afterwards,  as  the  site  of  *  the  Capitoll  and  City 
of  Williamsburgh.'  Another  Act,  imposlug  certain 
dues  iii)ou  !?lvins  and  fars,  was  pissed,  at  tlie  same 
tiiJie,  fur  the  support  of  the  institution.  A  further 
donation  of  20,000  acres  of  (.'hoice  land,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  upon  tobacco,  were  appn-priated  to 
the  suriui  object.  The  privilege  also  of  returning  at 
Burgess  to  the  General  Assembly  was  conferred  upon 
the  College ;  and  Blair  was  appointed  its  tirst  Presi- 
dent'\ 

Tliut>  far  the  work  had  gone  on  prosperously.  But 
Bluir  was  destined  to  «^ucounter  many  more  difficul- 
ties find  discouragements  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
and  otlier  kindred  designs.  The  building  of  the  Col- 
lege, planned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  begun  at 
one  end  of  the  chief  street  of  the  new  capital.  But, 
in  1705,  when  the  building  was  about  half  finished,  it 
was  totally  destioyed  by  fire"'-*.  Blair  recommenced 
the  work  with  unshaken  perseverance  and  courage, 
and,  in  a  few  years  more,  the  e  'ifice  was  finished.  It 
is  probable,  that,  after  this  accident  of  the  fire,  many 
deviations  from  the  original  plan,  all  tending  to  dis- 
figure it,  were  introduced ;  for  the  structure  has  since 
been  spoken  of  in  terms  which  can  never  be  applied 
to  any  work  of  the  consummate  architect  who  first 

6"  Hening,  Hi.  122—124.  197-  241.  411).  Burk,  li.  ai2-3I4. 
The  latter  Author  has  copied  his  account  of  th^  College  liearly  ver- 
batim (and  with  only  a  general  acknowledgniotit)  from  Beverley, 
p.  liS,  tke. ;  but  has  omitted  the  following  remark  >)f  Beverley, 
tliat  *  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to 
see  such  a  nursery  of  Religion  founded  in  the  New  World ;  es- 
pecially for  that  it  was  begun  in  an  Episcopal  way,  and  carried  on 
wholly  by  zealous  couformists  to  tlie  Church  of  England.'     lb. 

«»  Burk,  ii.  329. 
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designed  it,  as  a  'huge,  inisahapen  pile,  which,  but 
that  it  has  a  roof,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick-kihi '".' 
Eeservirig  to  a  later  period  the  further  history  of  the 
College,  1  would  now  briefly  notice  the  other  trials 
to  whicli  Blair  and  his  brethren  were  now  exposed. 
The  Clergy  of  the  province  had  petitioned  Aiidros, 
soon  after  his  arrival  as  Governor,  for  an  increase  of 
their  stipends,  which,  it  has  been  already  shown,  were 
plnced  upon  a  moat  precarious  footin». 
Tlieir  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  House 
of  Eurge.^ses,  who  refused  to  comply  ^sith 
it :  alleging,  that  the  Clergy  had 


Refusal  of 
the  House  of 
Buriiesses  to 
redress  their 
grievances. 


'considerable  porcinJMfes  by  marriages,  burials,  and  glebes,  gent. 
rally  of  the  best  lands,  not  less  in  most  places  than  four  or  live 
hundred  acres,  and  \n  some  jdaces  near  twice  that  quantity  •  wliiii 
glebes  are  well  provided  with  houses,  orchards,  fences,  an<l  pas- 
tures, to  that  degree,  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  ministers  of  this 
country  are  in  as  good  a  condition  in  i)oint  of  livelihood  as  a  gentle- 
man  that  is  well  st>ated,  and  hath  twelve  or  fourteen  servants;'  and, 
further,  that  they  wt^re  '  assured  by  their  observfition  and  certaim 
knowledge  that,  where  the  ministers  have  proved  frugall  men,  they 
have  still  raised  tlieir  fortunes  ;  from  v\  hich  it  cannot  but  be  iioces- 
sarily  concluded  that  the  greatest  part  of  tlio  clergy  are  well  ron- 
tent  with  their  present  provision,  and  that  all  informations  made  to 
the  contrary,  have  jjroceeded  from  none  but  such  as  are  too  avari- 
tiously  inclined.' 

The  above  document  is  dated  April  30,  1G95,  and 
certainly  seems  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against  iitiy 
further  grant  to  tlie  Clergy.  The  reader's  attention. 
therefore,  is  now  requested  to  the  answer,  addressed 
to  AndroH,  by  the  Clergy  at  a  meeting  held  in  '  James 
Citty,'  June  25,  1696.  After  referring  to  a  former 
message  from  tlie  Crown  to  the  Ifouse  of  Burgesses, 
recommending  a  better  settlement  of  the  question  at 


^^  Morse's  Geography,  in  loc. 
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Issue,  and  its  rejection  by  the  House  for  the  reasons 
atated  in  the  above  document,  they  crave  leave  to 
make  a  true  representation  of  their  circumstances : 

'  As  to  our  sularys  in  Tobacco,'  say  they,  *  which 

,  ,.      ,  ^  •         ill        u-ir  ,.  I  The  answer 

wee  art- obliged  to  receive  at  twelve  shilhngs  y^  bun-       ofiheClergy. 

dred,  wee  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  great  griev- 
ai\('e,  when  no  other  persons  besides  ourselves  are  obliged  to  take 
Tobacco  at  so  high  a  rate.     And  your  Excell>  knows  his  Maj'y's 
Quitt  Rents,  which  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  Tobacco,  are  not 
sold  for  so  much  as  half  that  price. 

'  As  to  our  considerable  Perquisites,  wee  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  Excelly  that  wee  have  noe  Perquisites  but  for  marriages  and  a 
few  funi'rall  hermons,  and  that  by  a  computation  wee  have  made 
of  the  Per(|uisites  of  t)»e  generality  of  our  Parishes,  v\ee  find  they 
Jo  not  amount  comunibus  Annis  to  above  five  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

'  And  for  our  Glebes,  w^  are  so  ornamentally  describ'd  by  the 
said  House  of  Burgesses,  wee  do  averr  that  ni  many  Parishes, 
there  are  no  Glebes  at  all ;  and  that,  in  severall  Parislies  that  have 
Glebes,  they  are  detayn'd  from  the  possession  of  the  minister; 
and  that  where  it  is  otherwise,  that  the  possession  is  allow'd  to  the 
minister,  they  are  so  destitute  of  houses,  orchards,  and  other  con- 
veniences, that  they  are  no  way  fitting  for  his  commodious  recep- 
Lion  and  accommodation,  and,  one  with  another,  are  not  worth 
above  forty  or  fifty  shillints  per  annum. 

'  And,  wh  is  as  grievous  as  all  the  rest,  wee  hold  these  mean 
Tiiveings  so  precariously,  that  (not  being  inducted)  we  are  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  turn'd  out  of  them  at  the  Vestry's  pleasure,  with- 
out any  i-anonicall  objections  either  alleadged  or  proved  against  us. 
*  So  that  wee  must  unanimously  own  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Clergy  of  this  Cidony  are  most  deplorable,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentation which  was  made  thereof  to  his  Maj'y  as  such,  was  a  good 
service  to  this  Church,  and  pursuant  to  the  earnest  desires  of  the 
Clergy  thereof  at  their  Generall  Meeting  in  the  year  HJIIO. 

'And  therefore  Wee  humbly  pray.  That  since  the  House  of 
Burgesses  hath  shew'd  so  much  averseness  to  the  relief  of  the 
Clergy,  Your  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  make  a  favourable 
representation  of  our  sad  circumstances  to  His  xMost  Gracious 
Maj'y,  and  to  intercede  for  us,  that  the  same  may  be  relieved  in 
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such  way  and  manner  as  to  his  Royall  wisdom  and  goodness  shall 
seem  most  fitt  and  convenient. 

James  Blair,  Commissary, 

Cope  D'Oyly,  Ch.  Anderson, 

James  Sclater,  Jno.  Monro, 

Wm,  Williams,  ffran  ftbrdyce, 

Henry  Pretty,  Jonathan  Sanders, 

Joseph  Holt,  And,  Cant, 

Geo.  Robinson,  John  Alexander, 

John  Ball,  Ja.  Wallace?'.' 
And.  Monro, 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  documents  only  furnish 
us  with  statement  against  statement,  and  supply  no 
reason  why  more  credit  should  be  given  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  Other  testimony,  however,  is  at 
hand,  which  proves  that  this  Address  from  the  Clergy 
carried  conviction  with  it ;  for,  in  the  next  Session 
of  the  Grand  Assembly,  Sept.  24,  1696,  an  Act  was 
passed  *  for  the  better  supply  and  maintenance  of  the 
Clergy,'  which, — having  acknowledged  that  th«^  exist- 
ing laws  in  their  behalf  seemed  Werry  deticiont  and 
uncertain,' — provided  that  the  salary  of  every  minister 
should  be  fixed  at  '  the  sume  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  their  lawfull  perquisites;' 
and  chat  the  Vestries  should  ''  purchase  and  lay  out  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  glebe  att  the  discretion  and  att  the 
charge  of  their  respective  Parishes,  and  likewise  build 
and  erect  a  convenient  dwelling-house  for  the  recep- 
tion and  aboad  of  the  minister  ''*.'  Such  an  Act  never 
would  have  emanated  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  so 
soon  after  their  favourable  report  touching  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Clergy,  had  it  not  been  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  report  was  untrue,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Clergy  were,  indeed,  as  they  them- 
selves stated,  '  most  deplorable.' 

Anotlier  specimen  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Blair  had  to  contend,  and  which  were  chiefly  caused 
by  his  own  over  zealous  and  tenacious  spirit,  is  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  Virginia.  Blair 
had  been  admitted  a  member  of  't,  July      „,  .    ,. 

,   .  ^  J         Blair  dis- 

21. 1G91,  two  days  after  Nicholson  had      nii>8e(i  from 

*  '  '  ,  *'    ,  the  Council. 

left  to  assume  the  temporary  government 
of  Maryland;  and  one  of  the  earliest  occasions  upon 
which  1  find  him  taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Hudson,  a 
Clergyman,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Colony  without  a 
licence  from  the   Bishop  of  London,  but  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  validity  of  his  Letters  of  Orders,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  error  made  through  Mr.  Com- 
missary Blair,  was,  'no  further  restrained  or  discou- 
raged from  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  function.' 
A  few  months  after  this,  in  April,  1695,  Blair's  name 
occurs  again,  in  connexion  with  an  affair  which  must 
be  admitted   to  cast  upon  him  great  discredit.     A 
charge  was  brought  against  him,  of  having  disputed 
the  authority  of  the  Government  upon  some  ecclesias' 
tical  and  parochial  matters,  and  of  having  drawn  com- 
parisons, to  the   disparagement  of  Andros,  between 
his  character  and  that  of  Nicholson.     His  functions, 
as  a  member  of  the  Council,  were  suspended  upon  the 
first  announcement   of  these  charges ;  and,  after  en- 
quiry had  been   made   into  the  truth  of  them,  the 
Minutes  state  that 


*  Mr.  Blair  nor  shewing  any  reason  for  any  of  his  unjust  reflec- 
tions, nor  so  mui^h  as  extenuating  the  same,  the  Councill  are  still  of 
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opinion  that  tho  s*^  Mr.  Blair  ought  not  to  sitt  at  tho  Councili 
Board  ^''.' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tho  oenrluct  of*  Blair  in  this 
matter,  was  open  to  gravl^  censure  ;  for,  sit  ualed  as  ho 
wftH,  siletice  was  no  defence  against  sueh  ehargeg 
Some  juHtifieation,  indetul,  of  lii«  silenee  may  have 
presented  itself  to  his  own  mind;  ]>ut  1  have  not  boon 
able  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  Andres  wrote  home. 
iu  the  following  terms,  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred : 

'  Being  oxotHulinply  conrcriuHl  for  tho  occasion  of  repreacntiiig  to 
your  Grace  'S  that  Mr.  ConimisHury  Blair,  President  of  the  ( nl. 
ledge,  and  one  of  their  Maj^'*"*  Councili,  would  not  be  oblii^cd  by 
all  e.ideavours,  nor  containe  himselfe  within  ))i)und8,  1  he^  Itaveto 
say  to  your  Grace,  that  his  restless  comport  I  ev(!r  passfd  hy,  till 
the  whole  Councili  tor  his  demeanour  before  them,  faulting  liimas 
unfitt  to  be  in  Councili,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  necessary  tor 
their  Maj^'^*  service,  importing  the  (Jovernment  authority  here,  to 
suspend  him  froir  assisting  or  attending  in  Councili  till  further 
orders,  as  I  made  it  my  constant  care  to  giv3  all  dispositidii  and 
furtherance  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  Church  or  Colledijc,  so 
I  do  not  yet  heare  of  any  omission  or  neglect  on  my  part,  all  which 
is  humbly  suhmitted  to  y""  Grace,  by 

'  Y"^  Grace's  obed'  and  most  Humble  Servant, 

'  E.  Andros.' 


Defec  s  in 
Blair's  cha- 
racter. 


The  above  facts  prove  that,  ^\itli  all 
Blair's  excellent  qualities,  he  lacked  tlie 
patience,  and  gentleness,  and  forbearance 
which  are  among  the  choicest  graces  of  the  Christiau 
character.  It  may  be  said  that  Andros  was  an  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  Governor,  and  that  Blair  was  only 

"  MSS.  (Virginia)  State  Paper  Office. 

''*  The  endorsement  of  this  letter  shows  that  it  was  wTitten  by 
Andros  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  at  that  time  Principal 
Secretary  of  State. 
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betrayetl  into  an  excess  of  zeal,  by  the  neocHsity  iin- 
piMt'd  upon  him  of  resistinpf  any  invasion  of  the  Hpi- 
ritiml  offu't'S  of  the  Church.  But,  it  can  Imrdly  bo 
Huppoaefl  that  the  six  members  of  Council,  who  were 
present  when  the  Mir\ute  recording  Hlair's  HuspiMision 
was  agre(!d  to,  should  have  been  ctjunlly  unjust  to- 
wanlfi  the  Comniissarv.  Besides  which,  it  unfortu- 
uatoly  happens,  that  the  quarrel  with  Androa,  who, 
witli  ail  his  despotism,  was  yet  a  strenuous  promoter 
of  the  dosi^Mis  in  which  Bhiir  was  interested,  stands 
not  alone.  After  the  departure  of  that  olKcer,  and 
tlio  re-appointm(int  of  IS'icholson,  to  whom,  both  on 
personal  and  ])nblic  grounds,  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia  felt  themselves  under  very  great 
obligation,  Blair  came  into  collision  also  witii  him. 
Q'hus, — to  anticipate,  for  a  moment,  the  course  of  our 
history,—!  find,  at  an  early  period  of  Queen  Annt'a 
roign,  May  1,  170.'),  that  Nicholson  was  compelled  to 
lay  some  papers  before  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in 
answer  to  certain  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
against  his  government  by  Blair  and  others  ^•\  These 
charges  related  to  certain  matters  which  fell  not  pro- 
perly within  Blair's  province ;  and,  in  the  triumphant 
antiwer  which  the  Governor  then  addressed  to  the 
House,  he  w^as  provoked  to  say  of  the  zealous  Com- 
missary, '  If  he  is  no  better  a  Divine  tlian  a  Soldier,  I 
think  he  understands  Divinity  very  little.'  It  is  a 
subject  of  thankfulness,  indeed,  to  find  that  this  lein- 
porary  colhsion  between  Blair  and  Nicho  son  did  not 

'^  I  may  here  remark,  that  among  the  various  documents  of  this 
period  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  are  several  lists  of  French  Pro- 
testant refugees,  to  whom  assistance  was  given  in  V  ,t!itua  by 
Governor  Nifiholson.  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London. 
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produce  any  lasting  mischief  to  the  Church  in  the 
i^ohmy.  Blair  continued,  even  at  tho  advanced  ago  of 
eij'ijhty-eight,  to  discharge  the  important  duties  there 
entrusted  to  him,  whilst  his  publisiwid  Discourses  con- 
tinned  to  win  for  him  the  admiration  of  tho  pious  and 
learned  among  his  countrymen  at  hoim* '".  N(;v«.>rthe. 
less,  the  path  which  ho  had  to  traverse  would  have 
been  less  arduous,  tho  benefit  which  ho  sought  to  se- 
cure to  the  Church  more  valuabh?,  and  his  own  cha- 
racter  more  free  from  blemish,  had  ho  forborne  to 
enter  into  the  unseemly  contests  above  mentioned. 
Maryland.  Passing  ou  now  to  Maryland,  the  pre- 

vious  history  of  which  has  been  given,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters,  we  find,  thsit,  upon  the 
death  of  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1G75,  his  son 
Charles,  Deputy-governor  of  the  province,  returned  to 
England  ;  but  not  until  he  had  convened  the  A^vsernbly, 
which  employed  itself  in  revising  and  amending  the 
existing  laws  of  tho  province.  The  governinent  was 
carried  on,  during  iiia  absence,  by  a  Commission,  acting 
in  the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Cecil ".  His  main  bu- 
siness at  homo  was  to  answer  complaints  brought 
against  him  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  his  Colonv. 
Those  urged  by  the  Virgii^iiins,  touching  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  frontier,  proved  groundless.  Another 
complaint  was  laid  by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
before  the  Committee  of  Plantations,  founded  upon  a 
The  Rev.  letter,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeo,  of  Patiixent, 
kuer  COM-  ^"  Maryland,  to  Sheldon,  who  was  then  in 
cerning  our       ^ho  last  year  of  his  Primacy  ^\     Chalmers 

'^  Waterland,  in  the  Recommendatory  Preface  before  referred 
to,  and  published  in  1740,  speaka  of  Blair  as  probably  then  ahve. 
"  Chalmers,  364  ;  M'Mahon,  i.  215. 
'^  Sheldon  died  in  1C70,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Sancroft. 
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has  oi.Iy  givrri  a  i)nrt  of  the  letter,  and      p,,,,^^^ 
even  tlmt  not  literally ;  and  tlu»  remurka      ♦'"""' 
of  M'Mahon  and  Hawks  rest  t)nly  upon  this  imperfect 
extract.     1  have  thouijfht  it  better,  ilnTefore,  to  (^ivo 
the  whole  letter,  as  \  have  eopied  it  from  the  original 
MS  in  the  State  Paper  Oilice : 

'  Most  Rt'Vf>r  '11(1  Father, 
«  He  pl<'i?i«'(!  to  pardon  this  presumption  of  mine  in  presenting 
t(i  y"f  s.rious  notice  thesi'  rude  and  undigested  Unes,  w'  ►>  (with 
humble  siihmiHsion)  are  to  ac<|uaint  y*""  Gra«e  with  y*^  deplorable 
t'stntc  and  condition  ofth>^  Province  of  Maryland,  for  want  of  an 
establiiluul  ministry.  Ihre  are  in  this  Province  ten  or  twelve 
counfys,  and  in  them  at  leiist  twenty  thousand  soulcs,  and  but  three 
I'r'itfstaiit  ministers  of  us  y'  are  conformable  to  y"  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  yc  Church  of  England.  Others  there  are,  (I  mu.st  con- 
fess,) y*  ruinie  before  they  are  sent,  and  pret('nd  they  are  ministers 
of  the  G()sj>ell,  y'  never  had  a  legall  call  or  ordination  to  such  an 
holy  office  ;  neither  (indeed)  are  they  qualifitid  for  it,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  never  understood  any  thing  of  learning,  and  yet 
take  upon  them  to  be  disjiencers  of  y^-'  Word,  and  to  administer  y® 
Sacrament  of  Baptisme ;  and  sow  seeds  of  division  amongst  ye 
people,  and  no  law  provided  for  y"  suppression  of  such  in  this 
Province.  Society  here  is  in  great  necessitie  of  able  and  learned 
men  to  confute  the  gainsayers,  especially  having  soe  many  profest 
enemies  as  the  Popish  Priests  and  Jesuits  are,  who  are  incoiiraged 
and  provided  for.  And  y^  Quaker  takes  care  and  provides  for  those 
y'  are  sjieakers  in  their  conventicles ;  but  noe  care  is  taken,  or 
provision  made,  for  the  building  uj)  Christians  in  tin*  Protestant 
Religion,  by  means  whereof  not  only  many  dayly  fall  away  either  to 
Popery,  Quakerisme,  or  Phanati(!i8me,  but  also  ihv  Lord's  Dry  is 
prophaned,  religion  despised,  and  all  notorious  vices  committed;  so 
that  it  is  be<!ome  a  Sodom  of  unnleannesse,  and  a  pest-house  of 
iniquity.  I  doubt  not  but  y""*  Gra(;e  will  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  do  y"r  utmost  for  our  eternall  welfare  ;  and  now  is  y^  time  y* 
y^'  Grace  may  be  an  instrument  of  a  universal]  reformation  with 
greatest  facillity.  Caecilius  Lord  Barron  Baltemore,  and  absolute 
Propriator  of  Maryland  b'^Iiig  dead,  and  Charles  Lord  Barron 
Baltemore  and  our  Governour  being  bound  for  England  this  year, 
(as  I  am  informed,)  to  receive  a  farther  confirmation  of  y''  Province 
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from  His  Majestie,  at  w^h  time,  I  doubt  not,  but  y*^""  Grace  may  soe 
prevaile  witb  him,  as  y*  a  maintenance  for  a  Protestant  ministry 
may  be  established  as  well  in  tbis  Province  as  in  Virginia,  Bar- 
bados,  and  all  other  Vlis  Majestie's  plantations  in  West  Indies  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  incouragemei>t  for  able  men  to  come  amongst  us 
and  y'  some  person  may  iiave  power  to  examine  all  such  ministers 
as  shall  be  admitted  into  any  county  or  parish,  in  w^  TJiocis  and  by 
wt  Bishop  they  were  ordained,  and  to  exhibit  their  Ifs  of  Orders  to 
testifie  the  same,  as  y*  1  think  y*"  generalitie  of  the  people  may  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  a  uniformitie ;  provided  we  had  more  minis- 
ters  y'  were  truly  conformable  to  our  mother  y  Church,  and  none 
but  such  sutfered  to  preach  amongst  us.  As  for  my  own  p',  (God 
is  ray  witness,)  I  have  done  my  utmost  indeavour  in  order  there- 
unto, and  shall,  (by  God's  assistance,)  whiles  I  have  a  being  here 
give  manifest  proof  of  my  faithfull  obedience  to  the  (.'auons  and 
Constitutions  of  our  sacred  mother. 

'  Yet  one  thing  cannot  be  obtained  here,  (viz.)  Consecration  of 
Churches  and  Church-yards,  to  y«  end  yt  Christians  might  be 
decently  buried  together,  whereas  now  they  bury  in  the  severall 
plantations  where  they  lived  :  unless  y''^  Grace  thought  it  sufficient 
to  give  a  Dispensation  to  some  pious  ministers  (together  with  ye 
manner  and  forme)  to  doe  y-'  same.  And  confident  I  am  y^  you 
will  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  y'  may  tend  most  to  God's  glorie 
and  the  good  of  the  Church,  by  w<^li  you  will  engage  thousands  of 
soules  to  pray  for  y"''  Grace's  everlasting  happinesse,  but  espe- 
cially, 

*  Yo'"  most  obedient  Son  and  S(>rvant, 
'John  Ykc' 

Patuxant  River,  in  Maryland, 
2oth  day  of  May,  167ti. 


M'Mahon's 
unfair  im- 
putatioiis  on 
the  Clergy. 


M'Mahoi),  the  historian  of  Maryland, 
has  said,  most  unjustly,  of  the  Clergy  who 
made  or  supported  this  statement,  that 
they  were  influenced  only  by  sordid  and  mercentiiy 
motives,  and  were  envious  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Romish  Priesthood.  It  never  seems  to  have  entered 
his  mind  that  men,  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
should  have  been  animated  with  the  single  and  sincere 
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desire  to  remove  the  difficulties  whicl\  obstructed  the 
execution  of  their  trust.     Hawks  lias  very  properly- 
censured  M'Mahon  for  havitg  cast  so  unfair  an  impu- 
tation upon  the  Maryland  Clergy " ;  but,  among  the 
reasons  which  he  has  offered  in  their  def(^nce,  he  has 
overlooked   the    important   fact,   that    their   present 
appeal  was  simply  a  petition  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
right  distinctly  promised  under  the  original  Charter ; 
one  of    its   chief    provisions    having   been,   that   all 
Churches  and   Chapels  hereafter  enacted  in  the  pro- 
vince, should  be  '  dedicated  and  consecrated  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.* 
1  have  already   pointed  out  the   unfairness  of   dele- 
gating such  a  provision  to  a  Roman  Catholic   Pro- 
prietor; and  have  described  both  the  equitable  and 
humane  spirit  of  Baltimore  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  shameful  return  which  they  met  with  from  the  many 
contending   sectaries  who  soon  swarmed  throughout 
the   province  *".       Nevertheless,    the    disadvantages, 
under  whicii  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of  the 
plain  pnjvisions  of  the   Charter  in  her  favour,  was 
placed  by  the  events  which  occurred,  were  very  great ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  ought  to  have  led  the 
historian  of  Maryland  to  spare  his  reproaches  upon 
lier  Clergy. 

A  letter  from  Archbishop   Sheldon  to      Answer  of 
Bishop   Compton,  requesting  him  to  lay      councli^^ 
Yeo's  statement  and   Baltimore's  answer      eommittee. 
to  it  beibre  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  is  .«till  ex- 
taut.      Baltimore    had    pleaded    in    his    answer,   the 
impossibility  of  applying  an  immediate  or  complete 

''^  M'Mahon,  i.  216;  Hawks's  Ecclesiastical  Contributions  (Mary- 
land), p.  50. 
«»  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  478—481 ;  and  pp.  i!9— 32,  ante. 
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remedy  to  the  evil  complained  of.  The  character  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  the  strange,  incongruous  oni- 
nious  of  the  men  M^ho  formed  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  alike  prevented  it.  Presby- 
terians.  Independents,  Quakers,  constituted  three- 
fourths  of  the  population ;  and  the  four  Clergv  of  tl^. 
Church  of  England  already  in  the  province,  he  affirmed 
had  a  decent  subsistence"'.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, seeing  that  it  was  impracticable  to  deal  with  the 
matter  immediately  in  the  way  prop68ed,  and  trustmtr 
to  the  mildness  and  equity  of  Baltimore's  character 
contented  themselves  with  recomnjending  to  him,  jo 
general  terms,  the  necessity  of  adoptnig  some  further 
steps  towards  the  support  of  the  Maryland  Clergy. 

Upon  the  return  of  Baltimore  to  his 
government,  no  new  laws  appear  to  havp 
been  passed,  which  boi  j  directly  upon  the 
question  at  issue.  Several  indeed  were 
enacted,  after  his  government  had  ceased; 
and,  in  1694,  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were 
granted  by  a  Lay  member  of  our  Church  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Clergyman  in  Baltimore  County; 
and,  in  1G9G,  the  personal  estate  of  i*nother  was  given, 
for  the  same  use,  to  St.  George's  and  Poplar  Hill 
Hundred  *^ 

But  these  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Church  in  Mnr?- 
land,  it  will  be  seen,  availed  little  to  their  proposed 
end,  as  long  as  the  guidance  of  her  natural  and  pro- 
per rulers  was  withheld  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  elements  of  disturbance, 
which  had  long  existed,  and  were  brou,'i;lit 
into  active  operation  by  events  which  ■were 

«'  MSS.  (Jlaryland)  State  Paper  Office. 
"^  iiocon'ii  Laws,  quoted  by  ilawks,  ut  sup. 


Endowments 
of  land  for 
the  Church 
given  by 
individual 
members. 


Difficulties 
of  the  pro- 
vince. 
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passing  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  province,  made  still 
jnore  difficult  the  work  which  Yeo  and  his  brethren 
^•ere  striving  to  accomplish.    The  large  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  Protestant  sectaries,  who,  from  the  time 
of  their  first  settlement  in  the  Colony,  had  unceasingly 
thwarted  and  vexed  its  Eoman  Catholic  Proprietor, 
received  a  fresli  impulse  from  the  alarms  which  were 
created  by  real,  or  pretended,  Popish  conspiracies  at 
home ;  and,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  Fen- 
dalP'  appeared   again   as   a   leader   of  insurrection. 
Happily,  his  designs  were  frustrated,  and  he  himself 
was  banished;   but  Baltimore  was  threatened  with  yet 
more  foi-midable  dangers  from  home.  Upon  the  charge, 
groundlcrf,^  as  it  afterwards  proved,  of  showing  undue 
favour  tov\ards  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  his  province, 
Charles  commanded  him  to  put  all   offices  into  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  and  to  refund  a  large  sum  which, 
it  was  said,  had  been  wrongfully  kept  back  from  the 
Crown.    Upon  Baltimore's  arrival  in  England  to  avert 
the  dangers  \Ahich  were  gathering  around  him,  the  ac- 
cession of  James  took  place.     But  this  event  brought 
no  relief  to  Baltimore,  notwithstanding  that  the  King 
and  he  were  both  members  of  che  same  religious  com- 
mmiion.     The  King's  avowed  dislike  of  the  admini- 
stration of  any  Colonii»l  government,  whicli  was  not 
immediately  denendenL  upon  the  Crown  ;  and  the  other 
designs  which  he  entertained  against  the  liberties  of 
the  English  people,  made  him  deaf  to  the  defence 
which  Baltimore  pleaded  on  his  own  behalf.     A  writ 
of  Qiio  Warranto  was  directed,  in  April,  1087,  to  issue 
against  the  Charter  of  Maryland,  but  before  judgment 

^'  See  p.  35,  ante. 
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could  be  obtained,  the  tyrant  monarch  himself  had 
abdicated  the  government  ***, 

The  Proprie-  BuHng  the  absencc  of  Baltimore  from 

menf'aboi"'      ^^^^  proviHce,  his  authority  was  entrusted 
ished.  to  Deputies ;  and,  for  some  time,  no  fresli 

disturbances  appeared.     But  the  jealousy,  cherished 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  against  a  Koiuan 
Catholic  Proprietor,  aggravated  as  it  couhl  not  fuil  tn 
be,  by  tidings  of  events  which  took  place  in  England. 
waited   only  for  an  opportunity  to  make  known  its 
violence.     The  opportunity  was  soon  atfoided,  by  tlie 
measures    of    defence   which    the    Deputy-governorvi 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  against  the  apprehended 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Dutch.    The  cry  forthwith 
•went  abroad,  that  the  Papists  had  leagued  with  tho 
Indians  to  destrov  all  Protestants.     Unfortunateh, a 
delay  in  transmitting  the  com loands  of  Baltimore,  to 
proclaim  William  and  Mary  in  the  Colony,  afforded  a 
specious  pretext  for  believing  that  he  and  his  de[)uties 
were  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  James ;  and  an 
armed  association  was  formed,  iu  April,  1089,  'fortlio 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  asseriijiji; 
the  right  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  that 
province,  and  all  the  English  dominions.'    At  the  head 
of  this  Association  was  a  man,  named  John  Coode, 
who,  it  was  said,  had  once  entered  into  Holy  Order.\ 
but  whose  life  was  a  shameless  disavowal  of  all  that 
was  just  and  true,     i^ssumiug,  at  one  time,  the  olllce 
of  a  colonel  of  militia,  and,  at  another,  that  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  customs,  ?n»d  having  already  ])orne  a  part  in 
Eenda'l's  insurrection,  he   became  notorious  for  his 
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profligacy  and  open  advocacy  of  infidel  and  blasphemous 
opinions,  for  which  he  was,  at  a  later  period,  tried  and 
committed.  Retribution  came  upon  him  in  tlie  end ; 
but,  meanwhile,  his  name  attached  infamy  to  any  de- 
sign which  he  was  zealous  to  promote.  Jn  the  present 
instauce,  indeed,  the  movement  with  which  he  was 
connected,  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
cou8titution  of  Maryland.  The  Deputy-governors  were 
unable  to  resist  the  force  brought  again^t  them.  A 
house  of  delegates  was  then  formed,  by  which  '  Articles 
of  Grievances '  were  framed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Ring,  urging  tlie  abolition  of  the  Proprietary  govern- 
ment, and  declaring  the  Colony  absolved  from  paying 
any  allegiance  to  it.  William  granted  their  prayer  j, 
and.  sanctioning  a  course  of  proceedings  which,  if 
rightly  designated,  could  be  called  nothing  else  than 
flat  rebellion,  gave  orders  that  the  government  of  the 
province  should,  for  the  present,  be  carried  on,  in  his 
name,  by  the  self-appointed  Convention.  In  Juiie, 
11)91,  he  constituted  Maryland  a  Royal  Colony ;  and, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lionel  Copley,  the  Governor,  in 
ihp  following  year,  the  Convention  was  dissolved,  and 
the  Crown  of  England  formally  recognised  as  the  sole 
source  of  all  authority  ***. 

I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  consider  Remarks 
the  merits:  of  the  grievances  which  the  "^'-le""- 
mtnihers  of  the  above  (Convention  brought  forward  in 
justitication  of  their  acts.  But,  as  the  history  of  all 
revolutions  is  a  history  of  authority  provoking  resist- 
ance by  misrule,  they  were  probably  neither  so  frivo- 
ilou>i  or  unjust  as  Chalmers  represents  them.     At  all 
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of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth,  namelv 
this : 

'The  Churches,  which  by  the  Charter  should  be  consecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  are  converted  to  the 
use  of  Popish  idolatry/ 

The  reader  has  but  to  refer  to  the  Charter,  and  he 
will  see  that  it  plainly  provided  that  all  the  Churches 
in  the  Colony  should  be  so  consecrated.  The  great- 
ness, therefore,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  that 
error,  which  Charles  I.  and  his  counsellors,  and  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore,  alike  committed, — they,  in  grant- 
ing, and  he,  in  receiving,  such  a  trust,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed, — are  here  made 
manifest ;  and,  if  proof  be  required  of  the  fact,  that 
crime  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  certainly 
none  can  be  supplied  more  strong  than  that  which  ex- 
hibits his  descendants,  at  an  interval  of  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  charged  with  the  violation  of  that 
trust,  and  stripped  of  all  the  ample  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives which  accompanied  it. 
The  Church  The  first  Act  of  the  Maryland  Assembly, 

under  a  Eoyal  Governor,  declared  the  au- 
thority of  William  and  Mary  ;  the  second, 
*the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Keligion;'  and 
herein  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of 
the  Church ;  the  division  of  the  ten  Counties  into 
thirty-one  Parishes  ;  the  constitution  of  Vestries ;  and 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  40  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  poll, 
upon  each  taxable  person  in  the  province,  as  a  fund 
for  the  building  or  repairing  of  Churches,  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister,  or  other  pious  uses.  The  num- 
ber of  Clergy  at  this  time,  according  to 
some  accounts,  amounted  to  sixteen;  ac- 
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cording  to  others,  was  not  more  than  three  ''^  Enough, 
therefore,  was  done  by  such  enactments  of  Def,  ctive 
the  provincial  legislature,  to  provoke  the  sllrh"irij,"i. 
instant  opposition  of  all  who  were  not  in  *'""■ 
communion  with  the  Church,  and  the  reproaches  of 
those  writers,  who,  in  any  later  age,  are  adverse  to  re- 
ligious establishments";  but  not  enough  to  ensure 
the  faithful  and  constant  discharge  of  those  important 
duties,  in  consideration  of  which  alone  such  enact- 
ments are  made.  The  infant  Church  of  Maryland  was 
thus  beset  by  precisely  the  sanje  difficulties  which  had 
operated  so  hurt  fully  in  Virginia. 

The  administration  of  Copley  was  soon      Nicholson, 
ended  by  his  death  ;  and  hia  successor,  Sir      t'<'vernor. 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  arrived  from  England,  in  lb94,, 
(rave  most  valuable  aid,  in  some  respects,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Church  in  the  extension  of  Christian  truth,  but,  in 
others,  retarded  them.     His  untiring  zeal,      nischarac- 
his  generous  muniticence,  his  hearty  desire      ""''• 
to  befriend  and  aid  the  Clergy,  who  accompanied  him 
from  England,  and  those  whom  he  found  already  at 
work  in  the  province,  are  evidences  of  the  one.     His 
hasty  temper,  his  want  of  self-restraint,  his  despotic 
demeanour,  his  rigorous  treatment  of  persons  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  especially  the  Quakers, 
—whose  history  in  Maryland   closely  resembles,   in 
this  respect,   that   which  was   exhibited   tliroughout 
every  other  part  of  the  British  empire,  during  the 

'^  Bacon's  Laws,  1092,  o.  11  ;  Griffiths's  Annals  of  Baltimore, 
and  FuUiam  MSS.  quoted  by  Hawks,  ut  sup,  72,  7'i. 

''  M'Mahon  holds  a  conspicuous  rank  among  these;  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  above  Act,  i.  243,  244,  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  want  of  candour  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Yeo's  Letter. 
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same  poriod, — supply  not  leas  distinct  testimony  of 
the  other. 

At  an  early  period  of  Ni(iholson's  go. 
vernment,  Churches  were  erected  in  dif- 
ferent counties  of  Maryland,  and  eight  Cler«)[ynien  an- 
pointed  to  them.  In  Annapolis,  wliich,  receiving  its 
jiame  from  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne,  was 
now  made  the  capital  of  the  province,  he  beijfjin  the 
erection  of  a  brick  Church,  the  only  building  of  that 
description  hitherto  constructed  in  the  country  of 
Buch  durable  materials.  Upon  his  recommendation, 
the  Assembly  petitioned  William  and  Mary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establisl'.inent  of  a  free  school  in  every 
county;  a  measure,  which  Nicholson  was  especially 
anxious  to  promote,  as  a  means  of  8upj)lying  pupils  to 
the  College  lately  founded  in  Virginia"*. 

The  benefits  of  Blair's  appointment,  in 
that  province,  to  the  important  post  of 
Commissary,  led  the  Clergy  and  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  in  1095,  to  solicit,  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  like  assistance  for  themselves ;  and  he,  in 
compliance  with  their  request,  nominated  one  wlio  had 
already  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  England  as  a 
Preacher,  Author,  and  Parish-priest,  and  whose  name 
will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  her  Domestic 
and  Colonial  Church,  Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  Born  at 
Marton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1656,  and  educated,  first  at 
Oswestrv,  in  the  same  countv,  and  after- 
wards  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he  had  pur- 
sued his  ministerial  labours  chiefly  in  the 
Parish  of  Sheldon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.    The 
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favourable  notice  of  its  patron,  liord  Digby,  luid  been 
attracted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  mi  Assize  Sermon, 
wbicli  i3ray  preacbed  at   Warwick.     In  that  field  of 
labour,  he  learnt  practically  the  duties  and  the  wants 
of  ii  Paro(^hial  minister ;  and  there,  too,  he  composed 
the  first  volume   of  his    Catechetical    Lt^tures,    the 
rapid  sale  of  which   proved   the   siiccess  with  which 
lie  engaged  the  public  mind  in  the  study  of  its  im- 
portant subject.      Upon   agreeing   to   undertake   the 
important  office  now  proposed  to  i»im,  his  first  object 
was  to  obtain,  under  the  autliority  of  her  Bishops, 
such  assistance  from  the  Church  at  home, 
as  might  provide  sufficient  Libraries  for 
the   Clergy  who  were   to    serve    abroad. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  such  men  would, 
for  the  most  part,  b(^  least  able  to  furnish 
themselves  with  books,  and  that,  without  books,  many 
most  important  ends  of  their  mission  would  be  frus- 
trated, he  urged  it  as  an  imperative  duty  upon  their 
brethren  to  make  that  provision  for  them.   The  justice 
of  his  appeal  was  at  once  confessed,  as  a])pears  from  a 
paper  still  in  Lambeth  Library,  bearing  the  signatures 
ofTenison,  then  Arch^^^hop  of  Canterbury  ;  of  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York  ;  (  .  >,'ompton,  Bishop  of  London  ; 
of  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Liciifield  ;  of  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester ;  of  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  of  Mo^re, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.     It  declares  the  readiness  of  all 
these  Prelates  to  '  contribute  cheerfully  towards  these 
Parochial    Libraries ;'    and   expresses  the  hone   that 
'many  pious  persons,  out  of  lovo  to  religion  and  learn- 
ing,' would  also  do  the  same.     The  hope  was  realised. 
Before  his  laborious  and  useful  life  readied  its  close, 
Bray  had   the   satisfaction   of  seeing  not  less  than 
thirty -nine  Parochial  Libraries  established  in  North 
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America.  The  chief  of  them  was  at  Annapolis, — the 
Princess,  after  whom  that  city  was  named,  haviug 
given  most  valuable  contributions  towards  it, — and 
others,  containing,  in  some  instances,  more  than  a 
thousand  Volumes  each,  were  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  from  Massachusetts  in  the  north,  to  the 
farthest  borders  of  South  Carolina.  The  ravages,  in- 
deed, of  time  and  war  have  since  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  precious  stores  whicli  piety  and  wisdom  so 
carefully  treasured  up ;  but,  even  to  this  day,  some 
Volume,  once  belonging  to  tliese  Libraries,  may  be 
found,  the  sight  of  which,  Dr.  Hawks*  justly  acknow- 
ledges,  should  '  serve,  for  the  time,  in  place  of  a  mure 
enduring  monument  to  the  memory  of  ono  ot  the  best 
benefactors  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
ever  had  '*'.' 

But  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent were  not  the  only  places  to  which  liray  extended 
these  benefits.  The  Bermudas,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Factories  of  the  Eoyal  African  Company,  bore 
like  witness  to  his  provident  and  fostering  care,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  gifts  which  they  received 
at  his  hands.  His  brethren  also  in  Eng- 
land received  not  less  signal  proof  of  his 
zeal  and  sympathy  in  their  behalf  Whilst  men  taunted 
him  with  the  cry,  so  often  echoed  in  our  own  day, 
that  '  charity  should  begin  at  home,'  and  that  there 
was  enough  of  poverty  among  the  Clergy  and  Parishes 
at  hone  to  occupy  it,  Bray  gave  th(?  best  proof  that 
he  was  not  only  mindful  of  the  wants  of  home,  but 
more  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  them  than 
even  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be,  who  insisted 
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the  most  strongly  upon  its  claims.     At  th-  w        'me 
that  h(.'  wan  engaged    in  proviiling  for  tlnj  eihcient 
iniuistnitiuna  of  the  Clergy  in  Muryluml,  \w  [)rojeeted 
a  scheme  for  establishing  Paro(;hial  iiiid  liending  Li- 
hrarios,   in  t^very   Deanery   througliout  Eiighirid  and 
Wales;  and  also  Libraries  for  the  bent'lit  of  students 
about  to  take   Holy  Orders,  and  for  Schools  poorly 
endowed.     He  never  lost  sight  of  this  project.     He 
conuienced  it,  before  he  set  sail  from  England ;  and 
was  always  busy  ni  promoting  it,  in  tht,'  midst  of  those 
unwi^ai'ied  labours  which  he  suistained,  abroad  and  at 
home,  ui  behaJf  of  the  Colonial  Church    He  published, 
in  1703,  an  Essay,  which  described,  most  powerfully, 
the  necessity  and  importance  i)f  this  work ;  and,  in 
1700,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  consequence 
of  Ins  renewed  aj)peals,  an  Act  jiassed  by  Parliament 
•for  the  better  preservation  of  Parochial  Libraries  in 
England.'     He  strove  to  make  the  scheme  a  source  of 
blessing  to  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.    In  the  Isle 
of  Man  alone,  he  founded,  in  concert  with  the  excel- 
lent Bishop  Wilson,  sixteen  Lending  Libraries ;  and 
sixty-seven  others  were  established  by  him,  in  various 
Dioceses  of  England  and  Wales. 

And  thus  it  ever  must  be.  The  heart 
which  18  really  kindled  with  the  fire  of 
Christian  love,  can  no  more  bound  its  in- 
fiueuces  within  anv  narrow  confines  than 
can  the  sun  its  bi'ightness  or  its  heat.  The  objects 
nearest  to  it,  of  course,  feel  those  influences  in  their 
first,  and  strongest,  force;  and  so  the  chums  of  family, 
of  neighbourhood,  of  friends,  of  country,  receive,  as 
they  ought,  in  order,  the  tribute  which  belongs  to 
them  before  all  others.  But  whoso  would  limit  the 
offices  of  brotherly  kindness  to  these,  and  deem  the 
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rcniotonosH  of  any  rrj^ion  in  the  wide  universe  u  reason 
for  Himttiiif;  out  all  tl>(jii<j;ht  of  its  iTiliabitants,  acts 
not  only  against  tlie  plain  preeeptw  of  (JoiI'h  Won! 
but  the  teHtitnony  suppli(?(J  I)}  the  niowt  faithful  of  ]\[^ 
servaiitH.  Let  the  H«.'an'h  be  made  among  them  now, 
a8  in  the  generatiouH  of  old,  and  tli»'  (same  reHult  will 
be  arrived  at.  nanudy,  that  thi'v  who  are  the  moist  for- 
ward to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  brethnM)  in  diHtaut 
ColonieH,  are,  above  all  otherw,  they  whose  efforts 
never  Hiaeken  in  behalf  of  all  that  (wneerns  them  most 
iutimately  at  home. 

Th(»  spirit  whi(!h  animated  l^ray  was  qniekly  shared 
by  others,  liefore  he  set  foot  m  JVIaryland,  he  liml 
iuereased  the  num))er  of  Clergy  to  sixteen,  and  had 
indueed  others  to  go  out  to  other  provinces,  lie 
would  hav(!  been  their  companion,  ni  the  tirst  in- 
stance, but  for  the  neeessity  laid  uj)on  him  to  com- 
plete  some  of  the  schemes  vvliich  he  had  formed  for 
their  benefit,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  others. 
Hence,  more  than  three  years  elapsed  before  liray  em- 
barked u])on  his  mission;  but,  daring  the  whole  of 
that  time,  he  lived  at  his  own  expense ;  receiving  not. 
any  part  of  the  small  stij>end  of  400/.  a  year,  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  him  us  Commissary,  and  refusiiitr 
preferment  of  larger  amount,  which  more  than  once 
Bravem-  ^'^^^  ofl'ered  to  him.     Kven  when  the  hour 

barks  for  of  his  embarkation  arrived,  Dec.  12,  1(599, 

Maryland,  '       ,  ' 

Dec.  12,  }ie  bore  ail  the  charges  of  his  outfit  and 

1699.  .  "^ 

voyage,  defraying  part  of  them  by  the  sale 
of  the  scanty  personal  j)roperty  which  remained  at  his 
disposal,   and   resorting  to  his  credit  for  the  futiu-e 
liquidation  of  the  rest. 
„  .  ,  .  The  niterval,  of  which  I  now  write,  from 

Mainly  in-  '  ' 

strumeniai        iou()  to  1700,  was  marked  by  events  of 
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in  t>Ntal)ltNli 
iilK  'I'll  K  So- 
('IKTY    mil 
I'llOMciTlSO 

(  iihintian 
Know 
i,K.  i)(iK,  be- 
fore lu'  left 
Kiixland. 


Joopost   interest  to  the  Church  of  Vav^- 
laiid  ;  aiitl  no  nuui  bore  .  .nore  eonapn-uous 
nivrt  in  them   than    Dr.  Bray,     lie   then 
drew  u|)  the  plan  of  a  Society,  to  be  in- 
corporated by  (^barter,  for  the  8|)reail  of 
(Christian  KhowUmI^o,  by  establislun^   lii- 
braries  for  tht*  benefit  of  the  poorer  CMerfify,  and  Schools 
for  tlie  education  of  ehihlreii  at  home  ,  and  by  com- 
pletnig  the  design,  ab-ead)'  begun,  for  fixing  sinnhir 
Libraries  thi'Kigliout  tlio  Plantations;  by  appointing 
riulVicicnt  ^Ii^8ionarie8  for  all  I'lantationa  not  yet  pro- 
vided with  them;  by  allotting  gratuities,  (»r  pensions, 
to  those  whose  *  merit '  was  proved  to  be  '  more  than 
ordinary,   by  their   learning,   labour,  and  success  in 
their  ministry  and  ndssion;'  by  providing  ^'specially 
for  'such  ministers  as  shall  most  lin/ard  their  persims 
in  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  N(>groes  or  native 
Indians;'  and  by  supporting  the  destitute  widows  and 
children  of  Missionaries,  more  particuhirly  '  of  such  as 
by  their  zeal  and  industry  in  converting  souls  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  life  or  goods.'   The  original 
manuscript  sketch,  prepared  by  Bray,  is  still  in  the 
Librn-y  of  Sion  College ;  and  upon  the  basis  thus  laid 
down,  was  speedily  erected  the  Society  w  hich  has  ever 
since  borne  the  honoured  name  of  "  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Crrtstia.n  Knowledge."    Bray  was  one 
of  the  five  members  who  met  tog(?tber,  for  the  first 
time,  March  8,  1 698-9,  to  commenct*  that  holy  work ; 
and  they  were  speedily  joined    by  others,   Bishops, 
Clergy,  and   Ijay-raerabers  of  our  Church  at  home, 
who  forthwith    opened   a   correspondence  with   Pro- 
fessor Francke,  of  Halle   in  Saxony ;    Ostervald,  of 
Neufchatel;  Jablonski,  of  Berlin,  and  others,  whose 
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names   still  live  in   the  literature   and  theology  of 
Europe. 

Bray  applied  himself  all  the  more  earnestly  to  this 
work,  by  reason  of  his  failure,  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  obtain  from  Pariiameut  any  assistance  towards  the 
same  end.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  for  alio- 
nating  certain  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
superstitious  uses,  and  vesting  them  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Bray  had  petitioned  the  House  that  a  part  of 
the  above  property  might  be  allotted  to  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  (lospel  in  the  Plantations ;  but  al- 
though bis  Petition  was  favourably  received,  nothing 
more  was  done  in  its  behalf,  lie  had  next  petitioned 
the  King  to  appropriate  to  that  object  certain  arrears 
of  taxes  due  to  the  Crown ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
completion  of  the  grant,  had  followed  Wil- 
liam to  Holland;  but  the  taxes  proved 
little  worth.  The  only  way,  then,  by  which 
it  seemed  possible  to  attain  the  desired 
object,  was  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
faithful  and  zealous  men.  He  rejoiced  to 
see  it  begun,  before  he  left  England ;  and 
finding,  upon  liis  return,  in  1700,  on  the  business  of 
the  Maryland  Church,  that  the  work  of  ♦^^he  Society 
had  greatly  increased,  and  that  an  opportunity  was 
supplied  for  entering  into  the  second  department  of 
labour  which  he  had  marked  out  in  his  original  .sketch; 
he  lost  no  time  in  soliciting,  and  obtaining,  from  the 
King  a  Charter  for  the  incorporation  of  a  separate  So- 
ciety, whose  duty  should  be  to  propagate  the  (xospel 
of  Christ  throughout  the  Colonies  und  foreign  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  Empir«.\  The  influence  of 
Archbishop  Tenison  and  Bishop  Compton  was  exerted, 
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heartily  and  promptly,  in  support  of  this  application, 
aud  its  success  must,  in  great  part,  be  ascribed  to 
their  aid ;  but  Bray  is  distinctly  and  gratefully  recog- 
nised, in  documents  yet  extant,  as  their  most  valuable 
coadjutor.  The  Charter,  thus  granted  to  Tue  Society 
FOR  THE  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  roBEiGW 
Parts,  is  dated  June  16,  1701. 

Bc.^uming  now  the  notice  of  Bray's  la-      Re,i„joug 
hours  in  Maryland,  we  find  the  circum-      divisions  in 

•  ,  ,  -  ,        Maryland. 

stances  of  his  first  voyage  thither  connected 
with  one  of  those  painful  struggles,  which  marked  the 
early  history  of  the  province,  and  the  causes  and  pro- 
gress of  which  have  already  been  explained.  Among 
the  Acts  of  its  Legislature,  from  1692  to  1696,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  was  one,  in  the  latter 
year,  which  repealed  all  foraier  Acta  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  and  declared  '  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land within  this  province,  shall  enjoy,  all  and  singular, 
her  rights,  privileges,  and  freedoms,  as  it  is  now,  or 
shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter,  established  by  law  in 
the  kingdom  of  England;  and  that  His  Majesty's 
subjects  of  this  province  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights 
and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  in  all  matters  and  causes  where 
the  laws  of  this  province  are  silent.'  The  Boman 
Catholics  and  Quakers  in  the  Colony,  who  had  long 
made  common  cause  against  the  Church  of  England, 
saw  that  the  terms  of  this  Act  were  open  to  attack ; 
and,  since  it  was  necessary  that  the  Act  should  be 
first  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Trade,  and  then 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Crow^n,  before  it  could  be- 
come law,  it  was  contrived  that  the  petition  to  that 
effect  should  not  reach  the  King;  anci  an  Order  of 
Council  was  passed,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  annulling 
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the  Act,  and  saying  that  it  contained  *a  clause  de- 
claring ill  the  laws  of  England  to  be  in  force  in 
Maryland;  which  clause  is  of  another  nature  tlian 
that  which  is  set  forth  by  the  title  in  the  said  law.' 
This  defeat  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  is  ascribed  to 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  Quakers,  whose 
agents  vvt^re  upon  the  alert,  and  to  the  absence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  which  issued 
the  above  Order.  To  make  the  humiliation  more 
complete,  a  Quaker  was  entrusted  to  take  out  the 
Order  to  America. 

It  80  liappened  that  Bray  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  same  ship ;  and  a  tedious  voyage  of  nearly  three 
mouths  gave  him  ample  time  to  consider  the  course 
"which  it  was  best  for  him  to  pursue,  and  which  the 
present  crisis  of  affairs  was  certainly  not  calculated  to 
make  less  difficult.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
found  Nicholson,  tlie  Governor,  niosf,  will- 
ing to  help  him.  The  time  of  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  was  some  wci'Ks  distant ;  and  Bray  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  obtaining  authentic  information, 
touching  the  condition  of  the  (Church  in  the  province. 
He  found,  that,  whilst  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion w^ere  RoniRU  Catholics,  aud  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  Quiikers,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  diligeut  and  faithful  in  all  the  other 
duties  of  his  office ;  and  his  preaching  was  especially 
welcome  to  the  people.  Indeed,  the  early  influence 
which  he  acquired, — a  remarkable  proof  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  A.8sem- 
bly  to  him  at  their  meeting, — seems  to  have  betrayed 
its  members  and  himself  into  a  serious  error.     lu  the 
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Act,  then  passed  for  the  establish  men  i;  of  the  Church 
in  Maryland,— re-instituting  most  of  the  former  pro- 
visious  upon  the  same  subject,  prohibiting  any  minis- 
ter from  holding  more  than  two  Parishes,  (and  those 
ouly  under  special  circumstances,)  and  permitting, 
with  certain  restrictions,  the  employment  of  lay- 
readers, — the  following  clause  occurs  : 

'That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  ceremoni^..:  of  the  Church,  according 
to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Psalter  and  Psalms  of 
David,  and  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  therein  contained,  be 
solemnly  read,  and  by  all  and  every  minister,  or  reader,  in  every 
Church,  or  other  place  of  public  worship,  within  this  province.* 


Objection- 
ablf  clause 
introduced 
into  the  Act 
for  e>ta- 
blinhing  the 
Church. 


Now,  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  all 
other  *  rites  and  ceremonies,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,'  in 
every  place  of  public  worship  within  the 
province,  whether  belonging  to  her  communion  or  not, 
was  manifestly  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding.  It 
contravened  not  only  the  Statutes  of  Maryland,  which, 
during  the  proprietorship  of  Baltimore,  had  granted 
liberty  of  co  iscience  and  worship  unto  all,  and  the 
Toleration  Act,  passed  in  1089  at  home,  by  which  all 
persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  (ex- 
cept Koman  Catholics  and  persons  denying  the  Holy 
Trinity)  were  relieved,  upon  certain  conditions,  from 
the  laws  by  which  they  had  been  hitherto  restrained ; 
but  it  violated,  what  was  even  yet  more  sacred  than 
any  enactments  of  human  legislation,  those  unalter- 
able principles  of  justice  to  which  the  conscience  in- 
stinctively pays  homage,  and  the  authority  of  which 
is  proclaimed  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  can  excite  no 
surprise,  therefore,   to   learn  that   both  the  Komau 
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Catholics  and  the  Quakers  m  the  Colony  should  have 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  such  an  Act  from  re- 
_     ,  ceivinfr  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.     Hrav 

Bray  8  con-  o  '  '"j 

duct  respect-      himself   was   requested   to  return    lumio 

ing  it.  .  ' 

with  a  view  of  promoting  the  object  so 
much  desired  by  the  Assembly;  and,  finding  upon 
his  arrival,  that  the  enemies  of  the  measure  had,  in 
their  zeal,  put  forth  certain  false  statements  concern- 
ing the  intended  provision  for  the  Church,  he  drew  up 
and  published  a  Memorial,  refuting  distinctly  their 
charges,  and  describing  the  real  condition  of  religion 
in  America  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  the  obj'H'tion- 
able  clause,  before  mentioned,  was  urged  as  a  reason 
for  rejecting  the  Act;  and,  the  Attorney- General 
having  given,  as  he  could  not  but  give,  an  opinion 
condemnatory  of  the  clause,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  the  whole  measure,  proposed  by  the  provincial 
Legislature,  would  be  again  defeated.  This,  probably, 
would  have  been  the  result,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  Bray,  who,  — seeing  the  sympathy  which  his  Memo- 
rial had  excited  in  the  public  mind,  and  conscious  of 
the  grave  error  committed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
clause  in  question, — prevailed  upon  the  Commissioners 
of  Trade  to  consent  to  the  drawing  up  another  Bill 
without  the  objectionable  clause,  which,  being"  ap- 
proved of  by  them,  should  be  sent  to  Maryland,  and, 
being  passed  without  alteration  by  her  Assembly, 
should  then  be  returned  to  England  for  confirmation. 
This  arrangement  was  at  length  effected ;  and  the 
final  consent  of  the  Crown  to  the  Bill  so  passed,  was 
given  in  tiio  following  terms :  '  Have  the  Quakers  the 
benefit  of  a  toleration  ?  Let  the  Established  Church 
have  an  established  maintenance.' 

In  noticing  the  history  of  this  transaction,  it  is  im- 
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possible  not  to  regret  that  Bray  should  ever  have 
agreed  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  so  justly  obnoxious 
to  reproach.  From  the  tone  of  his  Memorial,  and  the 
creneral  character  of  his  proceedings,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  his  better  judgment  was,  for  the  time,  overruled 
by  the  eager  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  resolute 
will  of  Nicholson.  At  all  events,  the  readiness  with 
which  Bray  assumed,  when  he  was  alone  in  England,  the 
responsibility  of  expunging  the  clause,  and  of  framing 
another  Act,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  men 
whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  local  feuds,  proves 
that  he  had  both  candour  to  avow,  and  boldness  to 
correct,  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed. 

Before  Bray's  departure  from  Maryland,      j,^^  ,  ^.  . 
he  held,  at  Annapolis,  a  general  Visitation      tat'o"  at 

,  .  Annapolis. 

of  the  Clergy,  who  were  seventeen  m 
number.  Their  names,  and  those  of  their  Parishes, 
together  with  all  other  records  of  proceedings  which 
then  took  place,  have  lately  been  re-printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Hawks's  Narrative.  A  Charge  was 
then  delivered  by  the  Commissary,  full  of  wisdom  and 
practical  exhortation ;  pointing  out,  first,  the  chief 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  duties  of  catechising, 
preaching,  and  private  ministerial  instruction ;  and 
enjoining,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  forming  and 
maintaining  discipline  among  themselves ;  a  necessity, 
made  more  imperative  by  the  temptations  of  a  long 
sea-voyage,  to  which  all  persons  going  to  the  Colony 
were  exposed,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  Clergy- 
men of  immoral  lives,  at  that  time,  found  protection 
witliin  its  borders.  Upon  this  part  of  his  subject,  the 
Commissary  was  not  content  with  delivering  a  general 
sentence  of  admonition,  but  appealed,  in  terms  of 
most  solemn  remonstrance,  to  one  of  the  Clergy  then 
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present, — against  whom  a  charge  of  immorality  had 
been  brought,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  establislied,— 
and  summoned  him  to  make  such  defence  as  he  was 
able,  at  a  time  and  place  then  agreed  upon. 

Ilia  proposal  ^^'   *^^^^    Visitatiou  also,  he   proposed, 

to  send  a  aiid  the  Clergy  agreed,  to  send  a  ministpr 

Pennsyi-  into    Pennsylvania,  and    support    him  at 

their  own  cha  'ges,  until  a  settled  provision 
could  be  made  for  him  in  that  province.  The  extra- 
vagarices,  which  distinguished  most  of  the  Quakers  of 
that  day,— developed  the  more  rapidly,  and  UMintaiiied 
the  more  obstinately^  by  reason  of  their  many  and 
cruel  })ersecutioiis, — had  produced  so  painful  an  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  many  pious  Churchmen, 
that  they  I'egarded  them,  and  spoke  of  them,  as  apos- 
tates and  unbelievers.  And,  since  Pennsylvania  bad 
been  recently  colonised  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  that  body,  and  his  follovi-ers  were  already 
acquiring  great  influence  in  that  quarter,  it  ^as  natu- 
ral that  Bray,  and  others  like  him,  who  sincerely  be- 
lieved their  tenets  to  be  most  pernicious,  should  turn 
their  attention  thither.  The  Clergy  of  Maryland, 
therefore,  not  only  commenced,  at  that  time,  a  sub- 
scription among  themselves  to  support  a  missionary 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  requested  Bray  to  make  knuwn 
the  design  to  131air,  the  Commissary  ■,  Virginia,  and 
gain  his  assistance  and  that  of  the  Clergy  under 
his  jurisdiction,  A  more  fitting  opportunity  will  be 
found  hereafter,  to  examine  the  merits  of  those  charges, 
which  the  enemies  of  Quakerism  urged  against  it,  and 
of  the  defence  which  its  advocates  maintained ;  and  the 
merits  of  those  censures  which  each  employed  against 
the  other  will  then  be  considered.  All  that  I  am  here 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  is, 
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that,  if  the  prosecution  of  missionary  labours  be  re- 
garded, as  it  is  most  justly,  the  sign  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthful  spirit  animating  the  Churcli  wliioh  is  so  en- 
gaged, this  praise  must  with  gratitude  b(^  assigned  to 
the  infant  Church  of  Maryland. 

Upon  Bray's  return  to  England,  he  gave 
renewed  proof  of  his  readiness  to  aceount 
no  personal   sacrifice   too   gi'eat  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.     He 
horu   alone  the  expenses  incurred  by  his 
visit ;    and   when,   after   having    thus    exliausted   hi» 
private  means,  he  received  gifts  amounting  to  £400, 
from  friends  at  home  and  in  the  Colony,  who  were 
anxious  to  repair  his  losses,  he  applied  nearly  the  whole 
gum  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  Maryland.     He 
emnloyed  himself  also  most  diligently  in  enlisting  the 
gympathies  of  his  countrymen  at  home,  in  behalf  of 
the  same  cause ;  reiterating  the  facts  alreaiiy  published 
in  his   Memorial;   and  showing  that  there  were   re- 
quired, for  the  service  of  our  North  American  Colonies, 
at  least  forty  Clergymen,  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength 
and  manhood,  who  should  be  animated  with  '  a  true 
missionary  spirit,  have  an  ardent  zeal  for  God's  glory, 
and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,'  and  be  able,  from 
their  proficiency  in  all  the  collateral  studies  ot  meir 
sacred  calling,  "•  to  convince  the  gainsayers."    He  pro- 
posed, too,  that,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishops, 
some  one  or  more  of  the   Clergy  thus  qualified,  and 
chos<en  in  each  Diocese  by  the  Bishop  for  the  work, 
should  be  invited  to  go  out ;  and,  that,  from  the  Laity 
and  Clergy  of  each  Parish,  oflerings  should  be  received, 
and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Archdeacon  and 

liiahop,  for  their  support.     This  proposal,  in  its  literal 
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form,  was  never  acted  upon ;  hut  the  attention  drawn 
to  the  subject  led  to  the  imintdiate  formation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Whilst  thus  labouring  at  home  in  support  of 
Maryland,  Bray  was  not  less  active  in  writing  to  the 
Clergy  in  that  province,  and  urging  them  to  bear  in 
mind  the  several  subjects  which  had  been  set  before 
them  at  tlio  recent  Visitation.  Had  these  letters  been 
promptly  followed  by  the  personal  resumption  of  his 
duties  among  them,  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  would 
have  been  secured.  But  it  was  judged,  most  erro- 
neously, as  1  tiiink,  that  his  services  would  be  more 
xiseful  by  remaining  at  home  than  by  returning  to 
Maryland.  He  deputed,  indeed,  to  three  of  her  Clergv 
the  discharge  of  some  of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce ;  but 
this  authority  ^v.as  eitlier  insufficient  of  itself,  or  the 
parties,  entrusted  with  it,  were  unwilli:ig  to  put  it  in 
fore*:;.  Nothing  was  done  by  them ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  disorders  which  ensued,  another  Com- 
Hewet..jn,  missary,  Mr.  Hewetson,  Archdeacon  of 
commissa'ry.  Armagh,  and  the  early  friend  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Bray,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  sequel  of  Dr.  Bray's  life,  and  the  events  which 
happened  in  Maryland  after  tho  appointment  of  his 
successor,  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  chapter.  I  will 
here  only  refer,  by  anticipation,  to  two  points,  because 
they  are  connected  with  subjects  recently  brought 
under  our  notice.  The  first  refers  to  the 
efforts  made,  through  the  inst*  umentility 
of  Bray,  for  the  conversion  and  educaticn 
of  the  Negroes.  We  have  seen  the  wretehel 
treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
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the  Wt^sfc  Indies,  and  the  strenuous,  though  ineffectual, 
effort  hjade  tor  their  relief  by  Morgan  Godwyn "" ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  find,  that  the  spirit 
of  that  faithful  minister  was  shared  by  Dr.  Bray,  and 
that  he  succeedtnl  in  forming  a  plan,  in  Ws  own  life- 
time, for  the  instruction  of  the  >  egro  race  in  North 
America,  wiiich,  to  this  day,  cont-nues  associated  with 
his  name.  It  arose  from  an  acquaintance  which  he 
had  made  with  Mr.  D'AUone  in  Holland,  when  he 
visited  that  country  for  the  object  before  mentioned. 
That  gentleman,  having  frequently  con-  D'Aiiones 
versed  with  Dr.  Bray  upon  the  degraded  J^^^^f^he 
state  of  the  slave  population  in  our  Cclo-  **"*^  object, 
nies,  bequeathed  to  him,  soon  afterv^artls,  the  sum  of 
£900,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  fund  to  be  applied 
to  their  instruction.  Dr.  Bray,  having  undertaken  the 
trust,  and  having  been  r.ttacked,  in  1723,  with  an  ill- 
ness which  threatened  io  terminate  his  life,  nominated 
certain  persons  to  carry  on  the  work.  'Bray'sAs- 
Their  auth-^fity  vtuH  confirmed  by  a  decree  sociates.' 
in  Chancery,  in  1731,  the  year  after  his  death,  and 
the  title  of  '  De.  Bbai's  Associates,'  which  they  re- 
ceived in  1733,  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  them. 
At  first,  the  interest  of  the  fund  committed  to  their 
hands,  was  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Catechist  for 
the  Negroes  in  Georgia.  It  has  since  been  devoted, 
with  other  benefactions  for  the  same  object,  to  the 
maintenance  of  Schools  for  the  education  of  Negro  chil- 
dren in  Nova  Scotia,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bahamas  ^\ 

"»  See  pp.  297—303,  ante 

"'  See  Re|)ort8  of  the  Institution,  established  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Bray,  and  liis  Associates,  for  founding  Clerical  Libraries,  and 
supporting  ><iegro  Schools.  Few  iuatitutions  are  more  deserving  of 
encouragement  and  support. 
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His  effortH  to 
obtain  a 
liiHlido  for 
Maryland. 


Th(?  otlier  point  to  whicK  I  wish  brielly 
to  chII  attention,  is  tlic  effort  made  bv 
J^ray  to  obtain  the  apj)()iutinent  of  a  Hisliop 
of  the  Church  in  l^larjland,  before  he  resigned  the 
oftice  of  Conuniwisary.  lie  had,  dotibtleisH,  been  cog. 
nisant  of  the  attempt  made  to  obtain  tlie  like  ap- 
pointment  for  Virginia;  and,  in  order  that  the  sanio 
objection,  \\\\u\h  had  been  urged  wucceaafully  upon 
that  occasion  '•",  might  not  again  operate,  he  projoctod 
a  plan  of  raising,  by  private  contributions,  a  sum  for 
the  purcliase  of  a  Plantation  in  the  Colony,  upon 
which  the  Bishop  might  reside,  and  by  which  he  might 
be  supported.  Several  contributions  were  received 
in  aid  of  this  scheme ;  and,  if,  in  the  sincere  couvic- 
tion  that  such  an  appointment  was  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  her  Church,  a  faithful  and  tit  man  IwJ 
been  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  office,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  required  would  soon 
have  been  received.  B"t  opposing  inlluences,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  directed  against  the  plan; 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  character  of  this  oppo- 
sition was,  in  substance,  the  same  with  that  which  was 
exercised,  with  the  like  fatal  success,  at  subsequent 
periods  of  the  1 8th  century;  and  its  origin,  progress, 
and  results,  will  be  found  to  supply  materials  for  not 
the  least  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period.  I  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  it,  therefore,  at  present,  vvitli  the  remark 
that  the  failure  of  the  plan  left  the  Church  in  Man- 
land  in  precisely  the  same  disadvantageous  position 
which  she  occupied  in  Virginia ;  recognised,  that  is, 
and  established  by  the  laws  of  a  provincial  Legislature 


"  See  p.  368,  ante. 
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but  deprived  of  her   proper  guidance  and  tlie   real 
soui'ces  of  her  strength  '^ 

9'  See  Vol.  i.  471,  and  p.  3ft2,  ante.  Th.'  above  noHco  of  Bray 
is  L'atliered  from  the  Bioj^  Brit.;  Chalmers's  Biog.  |)i<<f . ;  Todd's 
Efiitioii  of  •  Puhlic  Spirit  illustrated  in  th.-  Life  and  Desii^ns  of 
Uriiy;'  Murray's  Account  of  th«  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Kn(»wledge;  and  Bray'8  MSS.  in  Sion  Collc'e,  which  are  the 
soune  of  all  the  rest.  The  second  of  them,  in  fact,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  history  of  his  Life  and  Designs,  and  is  copied 
witliout  any  acknowledgment. 
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END   OF   THE   REION    OF    WILLIAM   III. 
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Or  the  remaining  Colonies  in  North  America  at  this 
period,  1  will  only  give  here  such  an  account  as  may 
suffice  to  show  the  difficulties  which  the  Church  had 
to  encounter,  then  and  afterwards,  in  each.  A  minuter 
relation  will  fall  in  more  conveniently  with  the  subse- 
quent history. 

I  notice  Delaware  first,  because  it  is  the 
province  nearest  to  Maryland  on  the  east, 
which  has  now  a  separate  existence.  This  territory 
was  originally  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Sweden 
and  Finland,  and  afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1664,  the  Dutch  submitted  to  Sir  Robert 
Carr ;  and  Delaware,  with  its  capital,  Newcastle,  was 
annexed  to  the  government  of  New  York.  In  1672, 
Charles  II.  included  it  in  a  Patent  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York ;  who,  after  much  solicitation  from  Wil- 
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liam  Ponn,  conveyed  it  by  deed  to  him,  in  1082,  and  it 
continued,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  an  integral  part 
of  Pennsylvania '. 

The  name  of  this  Colony  brings  to  our 
mind  that  of  its  celebrated  founder.  He 
was  the  ordy  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  had  brought 
Jamaica  in  subjection  to  the  Comujonwealth ;  and, 
having  been  trained  up  in  childhood  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, had  avowed,  whilst  he  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, his  sympathy  for  the  preaching  of  tlio  Quakers '. 
Many  counteracting  influences  wore  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  .r,,e  jif,,  and 
or  removing  this  impression,— his  father's  ivmrlu"' 
displeasure,— the  novelties  of  foreign  travel,  founder. 
—an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Amyrault,  tlie  cele- 
brated Huguenot  pastor, — the  study  of  the  law  at 
home, — the  attractions  of  society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  But  none  of  these 
things  turned  aside  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  In 
1666,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he 
appeared  publicly  as  a  preacher  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  long  cherished  ;  and  encountered  cheerfully  all 
the  severities  and  indignities  which,  we  have  seen,  were 
heaped,  with  such  shameful  rigour,  upon  Noncon- 
formists in  that  day.  In  his  case,  the  struggle  was 
rendered   more   painful   by   the   knowledge   that   his 

'  Morse's  Geography,  in  loc. ;  Chalmers,  634.  64Ii.  The  sale  of 
Delaware  to  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York  is  proved  by  Chalmers 
to  have  been  a  transaction  reflecting  great  dishonour  on  both 
parties. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark,  that,  whenever  1  apply  this 
designation  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  without  any  reference  to 
the  reproachful  meaning  originally  attached  to  the  term,  and  only 
in  compliance  with  common  usage,  which  Sewel,  their  own  his- 
torian, has  followed. 
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father's  anger  was  kindled  into  a  fresh  flame,  and  tliat 
he  was  without  a  home  and  pennyless.  Ilia  mother, 
indeed,  still  followed  him  in  heart  and  affection,  and 
did  what  she  could  to  minister  to  his  necessities.  But 
the  young  man  gloried  in  suffering  persecution.  He 
sought  out,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  the 
courtiers  whom  he  had  once  known,  and  told  them 
plainly  of  the  wrong  which  they  had  done,  and  were 
doing.  The  prison  opened  wide  its  uctrs  to  receive 
this  bold  and  stubborn  teacher.  He  entered  within 
them  readily ;  and  declared  that  the  prison  should  be 
his  grave  sooner  than  that  he  would  recant.  Months 
passed  away ;  his  resolution  was  unbroken ;  and,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  released; 
but,  only  to  defy  again  the  coercive  power  of  yet  more 
rigorous  enactments,  and  again  to  be  immured.  Ilia 
trial  followed,  the  records  of  which,  still  extant,  stamp 
indelible  disgrace  upon  the  Judge,  and  exhibit  the 
accused,  not  only,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  declared 
'  Not  guilty,'  but,  by  his  calm  and  intelligent  defence, 
proving  that  his  accusers  were  tlie  really  guilty.  Yet, 
even  then,  his  liberty  was  not  gained.  Upon  a  charge 
of  contempt  of  court,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  until 
the  fines,  which  he  refused  to  pay,  were  paid.  His 
father,  by  their  payment,  freed  him ;  and,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  his  life,  took  back  to  his  arms  the  son  from 
whom  he  bad  been,  for  a  time,  estranged ;  and  left  him 
his  blessing  and  earthly  fortunes. 

The  memorable  trial  of  Penn  occurred  in  the  year 
1670.  His  marriage  soon  followed.  Then  arose  his 
interest  in  the  growing  settlements  of  North  America; 
and,  in  1G74,  soon  after  the  return  of  George  Fox  from 
his  travels  in  those  regions,  Penn  joined  with  several 
of  his  brethren  in  purchasing  the  Western  moiety  of 
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Xew  Jersey  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and,  not  long  after- 
wards, the  Eastern  moiety  of  tlio  same  province,  of 
the  heirs  of  Carteret,  who  had  been  joint  proprietors 
with  Berkeley.  In  1(>80,  he  applied  to  Charles  for  a 
grant  of  land,  extending  five  degrees  west  of  the  Kiver 
Delaware,  and  three  degrees  north  of  Maryland.  The 
ground  of  his  application  was  the  exisleiice  of  a  debt, 
amounting  to  £16,000,  due  to  him,  ujion  his  father's 
account,  from  the  Crown ;  and,  through  tlie  inter- 
vention of  the  Duke  of  York  and  other  influential 
friends  at  Court,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  vast 
territory.  The  Charter,  erecting  it  into  a  Tennaonts 
province,  to  be  called  Pennsylvania,  was  Charter, 
most  carefully  considered  by  the  first  legal  authorities 
of  the  day ;  chiefiy  with  a  view  of  preventing  those 
evils  which  had  arisen  out  of  tlio  neglect  or  misinter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  the  New  England  Char- 
ter; and  was  signed,  March  4,  1081.  It  conferred 
upon  Penn  rights  and  privileges  closely  resembling 
those  of  former  Charters  described  in  tliis  Volume; 
and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 
I  would  only  remark  one  stipulation,  wliich  was  in- 
serted in  it  by  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that, 
whensoever  twenty  inhabitants  request(Ml  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  reside  among  them,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  molestation. 

Penn  had  already  received  tidings  from  America, 
which  assured  him  that  muny  of  lier  native  Indians 
were  men,  generous,  grateful,  and  intelligent.  His 
brethren,  who  had  recently  purchased  the  Colony  of 
Now  Jersey,  and  laid,  in  1(577,  the  foundations  of  Bur- 
lington, its  capital,  had  furnished  him  with  the  best 
proof  of  this  cheering  fact,  in  a  conference  which  they 
bad  held,  in  that  place,  with  some  Indian  Sachems. 
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The  cause  of  the  conference  was  a  rumour  of  intended 
hostilities  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  small-pox 
having  been  designedly  conveyed,  as  it  was  said,  in 
some  matchcoats  which  the  English  had 
sold  to  them.  After  the  Efiglish  had 
shown  the  futility  of  this  charge,  one  of 
the  Sachems  thus  spoke,  in  behalf  of  the 
rest  : 

*  Our  young  ntipn  may  speak  such  words  as  wo  do  not  like,  and 
we  cannot  help  that ;  and  some  of  your  young  men  may  speak  such 
words  as  you  do  not  like,  and  you  cannot  help  that.  We  have  no 
mind  to  war ;  we  are  minded  to  live  at  pef.ce.  If  we  intend  at  any 
time  to  make  war  upon  you,  we  will  let  you  know  of  it,  and  the 
reasons  why  we  make  war  with  you ;  and  if  you  make  us  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  done  us,  for  which  the  war  was  intended,  then  we 
will  not  make  war  on  you ;  and  if  you  intend  at  any  time  to  make 
war  on  us,  we  would  hav«^  you  let  us  know  of  it,  and  the  reason ; 
and  then  if  we  do  not  make  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  unto 
you,  then  you  may  make  war  on  us,  otherwise  you  ought  not  to  do 
it.  You  are  our  brothers,  and  we  are  willing  to  live  like  brothers 
with  you  ;  we  are  willing  to  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us  to 
walk  in,  and  if  an  Indian  is  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Englishman 
shall  pass  by,  and  do  him  no  harm ;  and  if  an  Englishman  is  asleep 
in  this  path,  the  Tndian  shall  pass  by  him,  and  say,  he  is  an  En- 
glishman, he  is  asleep  ;  let  him  alone  ;  he  loves  to  sleep.  It  shall 
be  a  |)lain  path  ;  there  must  not  be  in  this  path  a  stump  to  hurt 
our  feet.  And  as  to  the  small-pox,  it  was  once  in  my  grandfather's 
time,  and  it  could  not  be  the  English  that  could  send  it  to  us  then, 
there  being  no  English  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  once  in  my 
father's  time,  they  could  not  stmd  it  us  then  neither ;  and  now  it  is 
in  my  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  sent  it  us  now ;  I  do 
believe  it  is  the  man  above  that  hath  sent  it  us.' 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  conference  was  held  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Indian  Sachems,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  putting  an  end  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  and 
one  of  them  said, 

'  The  strong  liquor  was  first  sold  to  us  by  the  Dutch ;  and  they 
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were  blind,  they  had  no  eyes,  they  did  not  see  it  was  for  our  hurt. 
The  next  people  that  came  among  us  were  thft  Swedes,  who  con- 
tinued the  sale  of  those  strong  liquors  to  us ;  they  were  also  hlind, 
they  had  no  eyes,  they  did  not  see  it  to  be  hurtful  to  us  to  drink  it, 
although  wc  know  it  to  be  hurtful  to  us.  But  if  people  will  sell  it 
to  us,  we  are  so  in  love  with  it,  that  we  cannot  forbear  it :  when  we 
drink  it,  it  makes  us  mad  :  we  do  not  know  what  we  do,  we  then 
abuse  one  another,  we  throw  each  other  into  the  fire.  Seven  score 
of  our  people  have  bttn  killed  by  reason  of  drinking  it,  since  the 
time  it  was  first  sold  us :  those  people  that  sell  it  are  blind,  they 
have  no  eyes.  But  now  there  is  a  people  come  to  live  amongst  us 
that  have  eyes,  they  see  it  to  be  for  our  hurt,  aud  we  know  it  to  be 
for  our  hurt,  they  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  the  profit  of  it  for 
our  good,  we  are  glad  such  a  people  are  come  amongst  us.  We 
must  put  it  down  by  mutual  consent ;  the  cask  must  be  sealed  up, 
it  must  be  made  fast,  it  must  not  leak  by  day  nor  by  night,  in  the 
light  nor  in  the  dark ;  and  we  give  you  these  four  belts  of  wampum, 
which  we  would  have  you  lay  up  safe,  and  keep  by  you,  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  this  agreement  that  we  make  with  you ;  and  we  would 
have  you  tell  your  children  that  these  four  belts  of  wampum  are 
given  you  to  be  witnesses  betwixt  us  and  you  of  this  agreement '.' 

To  establish  a  settlement  in  lands  of  which  the 
native  inhabitants  could  cherish  and  express  senti- 
ments such  as  these,  was  a  hopeful  enterprise.  In  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Charter  had  been  signed,  Penn 
despatched  his  kinsmaa,  Markham,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  taking  possession  of  the  country.  Markham 
w»s  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Penn  to 
his  future  dependents,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded  once  more.    It  was  to  this  eft'ect 


Peiin'8  let- 
ter, 1681. 


'  My  Friends  :  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 
Tliese  are  to  lett  you  know,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  in'  his  Provi- 
dence to  cast  you  within  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a  business,  that 
though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has  given  me  an  under- 


)utch ;  and  they 


'  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  99 — 102.    The  wampum  belt 
consisted  of  black  and  white  beads  made  of  a  fish-shell. 
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standing  of  my  liuty  and  nn  Imnt'st  minde  t,o  doe  upriglitly.  ] 
hope  you  will  not  he  troubled  at  your  chainge  and  tl>e  King's  clioice 
for  you  are  now  tixt,  at  the  nierey  of  no  (Jovernour  tlv\t  eotncs  to 
make  his  fortune  great.  You  shall  be  governed  by  law?  of  yonf 
own  makeing,  aiui  liv.'  a  fn'f,  and  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  iudus. 
trious  People.  I  sluiil  T\ot  usurp  the  right  of  any,  or  opj)ress  hj^ 
Person.  God  has  furnisht  nu^  with  u  better  resolution,  and  lia* 
given  me  grai-e  to  keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober  and  free  men 
can  reasoiuibly  desire  for  th<3  security  and  iniprovemi'ut  of  their  owii 
Imppiness,  I  shall  lu-artily  comply  with.  I  beset-ch  God  lo  direct 
you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein  [jrosper  you  and  your 
children  after  you. 

*  1  am  your  true  Fric^nd, 

'  Wm.  Pknn.' 
London,  fith  of  the 
month  called,  April,  H!81. 

Penn  addressed  a  similar  letter,  a  few  months  Mfter- 
wards,  to  the  iiutivea,  declaring,  that  they  were  all 
responsible  to  the  i)ne  (lod,  whose  law  was  written  in 
their  hearts,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  wore  bound 
to  love  and  do  good  to  one  another.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  sailed  from  England,  to  assume  the  govern- 
„   ,    .  ment   of    his   province.       He   landed,  in 

jie  lands  i  ' 

in  file  pro-        October,  at  Newcastle ;  and,  on  the  dav 

vince,  ...  ,  • 

followijig,  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch  and  English,  who  were  assenibled  at  the 
Court  House,  received  ^okena  of  the  surrender  oi'  tlio 
whole  deUned  territory  into  his  hands.  The  next  fe\v 
weeks  were  occupied  in  visiting  East  and  West  New 
Jersey,  and  New  Vork  ;  and,  before  the  year  closed, 
And  meets  n^tumiiig  to  the  bauks  of  the  Delaware,  ho 
the  huiimis.  ^^.^^  <  [jf^jjej^th  a  large  elm-tree  at  Shuka- 
maxon,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Philadelphia,'  tlie 
delegates  of  the  Lenni  Lennape  tribes. 

'  We  meet,'  said  he,  '  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall 
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I,,.  ()|)eMnt'SS  and  love.  I  will  not  eall  you  i.!iildren,  for  parents 
sonielimi's  chide  their  children  too  severely  ;  not  brothers  only,  for 
brotlnrs  diH'er.  The  frieiulship  between  nic  r.nd  you  I  will  not 
coiiiji'irt'  ti»  a  chain,  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree 
niielit  break.  We  are  the  sanu)  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  bo 
divided  iritii  two  parts ;  we  are  hU  one  flesh  and  bloml.' 

The  Indiana  replied  to  him  in  the  same  spirit; 
and  otferlnfj;  to  him  their  belt  of  wampinn,  an  a  tokon 
of  friendahip,  and  receiving  hi.s  ])re.senta  in  return, 
said, 

'  We  will  live  with  William  Ptmn  and  his  chihlren,  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.' 


F\irther 


The  commencement  of  the  n'  "t  vear 
siiw  him  making  further  provision  for  the  ^,nhe"pr"' 
welfare  of  his  Colony,  by  marking  out,  *'"""• 
upon  a  neck  of  land  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware,  the  foundations  i>f  ita  future  capital,  Phila- 
delphia. Before  ita  firt"!;  cottages  were  built,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  aix  counties  of  the  provnice  aaaem- 
bled  upon  the  spot,  to  organise  the  government,  which 
Penn  had  already  framed  in  Kngland.  It  was  essen- 
tially,—aiui,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  olliee  of  Proprietor 
remaint^d  hereditary, — would  have  been  entirely,  deino- 
eratic.  The  equity  and  wisdom  and  gentleness  with 
which  Penn  administered  the  affairs  of  hia  infant 
felony,  were  requited  by  ita  speedy  advancement ;  and, 
having  witnease<l  the  first  evidences  of  its  prosperity, 
lie  left  his  farewell  blessing  with  his  people,  and  re- 
turned, for  a  time,  to  Englaml.  James  11.  had  then 
just  asc{Muled  the  throiu; ;  and,  in  all  the  strifea  of  hia 
short,  but  troublous,  reign,  Penn  was  still,  as  he  ever 
had  been,  the  enemy  of  persecutu)n,  the  friend  of 
justice  and  humanity.  The  intiiiuicy  between  James 
aud  hia  father,  joined  to  the  intluence  of  hia  own  cha- 
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racter,  gave  him  much  interest  at  Court,  and  ho  exerted 
it  heartily  for  the   relief  of  his   suffering   brethren. 
Many  hundred  Quakers,  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
were  released  from  prison,  by  his  intercession.     His 
gates  were  crowded  with  other  suppliants  who  looked 
for  like  help  ;  and  he  did  not  reject  any.     Even  Locke 
was  enabled  to  say,  iji  his  voluntary  exile,  that,  had  ho 
chosen  to  return  home,  the  means  of  doing  so  had  been 
secured  by  the  suc^ssful   influence  of   Penn.     And 
although  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  dispensing  power 
which  James  sought  to  establish  ;  believing  it  to  be 
only  for  the  [)urpose  of  securing  universal  liberty  in 
religion,  and  not  seeing  the  sinister  ends  promoted  by 
it;  yet  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  act  by  which 
the  seven  Bishops,  who  refused  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
pressed  the  King  for  their  release  *.     His  favour  with 
the  King,  and  his  avowed  sympathy  with  those  mea- 
sures,. *  of  which  the  success,'  the  historian  truly  states, 
*  would  have  undone  his  country  ^,'  brought  upon  him 
a  large  share  of  the   hatred  which  the  exasperated 
nation  felt  against   all   the   abettors  of  them.    The 
name  of  Papist,  J  esuit  in  disguise,  infidel,  traitor,  were 


!» 


*  Bancroft  (ii.  3J»7)  has  tried  to  convict  Mackintosh  of  error,  for 
having  said,  (p.  171»)  that  Penn  '  lent  himself  to  the  measures  of 
th<^  King;'  and,  with  that  view,  has  cited  a  passage  from  Lawtnu's 
Memoir  of  Penn,  which  shows  Penn  an  advocate  for  the  release  of 
the  Bishops  from  imprisonment.  But,  if  the  accompUshfd  his- 
torian of  the  United  States  will  refer  to  Mackint^jsh  again,  he  will 
find  that  writer  guiltless  of  the  error  ascribed  to  him.  The  share 
which  Penn  had  in  the  measures  of  the  King,  and  of  which  alone 
Mackintosh  speaks  in  the  passage  above  cited,  was  his  advocacy  of 
the  Khig's  dispensing  power;  a  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

'  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  ReTolution,  I?!* 
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forthwith  affixed  to  him ;  and  Tillotson,  then  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  was  so  far  led  to  believe  the  justice  of  the 
clamour  against  Penn,  that  Penn  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
vindicating  hiinaclf  from  the  charge.  The  vindication 
was  acknowledged  by  Tillotson  to  be  complete ;  and 
his  prompt  and  candid  testimony  to  that  effect,  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  which  we  meet  with  of  a  cheering 
character,  in  that  day  of  bitter  controversy ". 

The  Ee volution  brought  fresh  trials  to  Penn. 
Within  two  years  from  that  event,  he  was  imprisoned 
thrice ;  the  rights  of  his  Proprietorship  in  the  Colony 
which  he  had  founded  were  set  aside  bv  a  Koval  Com- 
mission ;  and  it  was  not  until  1C94,  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaijiiug  a  Patent  for  its  restoration.  Poverty, 
also,  came  upon  him  "  like  an  armed  man ;"  and  de- 
tention foi  his  ddbts  hindered  him,  for  a  time,  from 
resuming  in  Pennsylvania  the  personal  exercise  of  his 
duties  whicii  there  awaited  him.  At  lenfrth,  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  he  reached  tl  e  Colony  once 
more;  and  employed  his  time  in  strengthening  the 
frame  of  government  beft)ro  established,  and  in  re- 
moving the  jealousies  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  pro- 
vinces adjoining  his  territory  and  at  home.  The  appre- 
hension, however,  which  he  felt,  that  a  Regal  government 
might  supersede  his  own,  forced  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1701 ;  and  he  left  it  no  more.  In  1712, 
sickness  overtook  him,  whilst  he  was  still  engaged  in 
schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  Colony,  lie  was  com- 
pelled, from  that  time,  to  relinquish  the  active  super- 
intendence of  its  aflairs;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
more  years,  his  memorable  career  in  this  world  had 
ended'. 

«  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  133,  134. 

'  See  Peun'a  Life  in  the  Biog.  Brit. ;  bis  own  Works,  2  vols. 
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Penn  left  at  his  deu'ui  several  causes  of  ulaturba.ioe 
from  without  aud  witliin  the  Colon}'  he  had  founded, 
whicli  soon  gatliered  strength.  Of  the  former,  the 
dispute  witli  Baltimore  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  provinces,  was  the  most  conspicuous;  and 
all  the  address,  which  Penn  displayed  in  his  intor- 
course  with  that  nobleman,  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
Disputes  and  i^'g  ^  satisfactory  adjustment.  Another 
Penn'-'*"!'^  toucliiug  the  specific  rights  of  Oek  ware, 
^''"  was  only  tt  rminated  by  conceding  to  the 

latti>r  prov'incc  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  self-govern. 
itjtuit.  Of  the  internal  causes  of  division,  the  chief 
one  is  to  l;  ;  found  in  the  fact,  that,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province  was  democratic,  Penn  retained, 
in  his  own  person,  all  the  power  of  a  feudal  sovereign; 
aud  the  provincial  Council  5uid  Assembly,  as  soon  us 
they  were  relieved  from  tlie  restraint  of  his  presence 
were  easily  drawn  into  quarrels  touching  their  respec- 
Penn  a  ^'^'^^  rights.     With  rcspcct  to  slaves,  l\uu  | 

slave-holder,  ghowcd,  upon  his  sccoud  visit  to  the  pro- 
vince, an  earnest  desire  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  his  wishes 


^ 


fol.,  passim;    Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  passim;  Scwel's 
History  of  Ih.:  Quakers,  ii.    150-431  ;  Chalmers,  (J30-fl67;  and 
Bancroft,  ii.  IVAG — 402.     The  statements  of  tliese  two  last  writtr« 
may  fairly  be  left  to  balance  each  other;  the  former  scarcely  evw  I 
recogiiisint;  any  art  of  Penn  as  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  the  latter  «• 
toUing  not  oidy  all  his  acts,  but  all  the  princijjles  ot  Quakerism,  in  I 
such  extravagant  terms  of  panegyric,  that  the  only  wonder  is  to  I 
find  that  the  eloquent  and  ardent  eulogist  is  not  himself  a  Quaker. 
The  charges   brought  against  Penn   in    Macaulay's   History  of 
England,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  by  any  reader,  until  he  has  rosJl 
the  Reply  to  them  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  the  last  edition  of  hiij 
Life  of  Penn.     And  when  he  has  read  that  Reply,  he  will  see, 
think,  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  charges. 
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The  lawfulness  of  slavery,  ho  admitted ;  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  exacting  the  forced  service  of  the  poor 
Nepro.     Penn  lived  and  died  a  slave-holder ;  and  the 
law,  passed  under  his  authority,  respecting  slaves,  held 
them,  after  fourtei'Q  years  of  servitude,  still  fast  hound 
ad  ads^^ripi^'' to  t^<^  soil  *.     Hov   far  such  conduct  was 
cor.i'stent  wii'  the  letter  of  those  principles,  which  he 
and  his  brethren  professed  themselves  so  zealous  to 
iiiai»'tain,  "'i  "   vpiestion  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.     And,  if  inconsistency  be- 
tween profession  and  practice  be  a  noxious  seed,  which 
must  ever  bring  forth  fruit  after  its  own  kind,  it  is 
obvious  that  bef'  in  existed  a  fresh  element  of  future 
evil.     Another   source  of  trouble  in  the      oeorne 
Colony  is  found  in  the  divisions  among      *'^''''^- 
gome  of  the  Quakers  there,  of  whom   George  F  i.,h 
was  the  chief  leader.     He  had  long  been  a  distingui.Vheu. 
advocate  of  their  doctrines,  and  was  held  high  in  i      it. 
among  their  body.     To  find  him,  therefore,  now  start- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  accuser,  dtmying 
their  authority,  and   declaring   that   the    attempt  to 
exercise  it,  as  they  did,  was  the  sin  of  apostasy,  spread 
no  small  confusion  and   alarm    through  their  ranks. 
The  ministers  of  the  Society  publicly  disowned  Keith, 
at  a  meeting  which  they  held  in  April,  1(392 ;  and, 
when  he  appealed  from  them  to  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  London,  his  rejection  was  there  finally 
contirmed.     He  now  became  the  avowed  and  open  ad- 
versary of  his  former  brethren ;  and,  when  he  entered, 
soon  afterwards,  into  communion  with  our  own  Church, 
and  became  one  of  her  ordamed  ministers,  their  grief 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.     The  basest  motives 

*  See  the  autliorities  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ii.  401. 
TOL.  II.  V  f 
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were  imputed  to  him ;  tlie  most  opprobrious  terms  of 
reproach  heaped  upon  him ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  im. 
pression  seems  to  remain  in  the  mind  of  every  writer 
who  sympathises  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  that 
Keith,  in  departing  from  their  body,  was  guilty  of  a 
sin  never  to  be  forgiven".  I  believe  that  they  have 
done  Keith  wrong,  in  this  respect,  and  am  prepared  to 
show  the  grounds  of  my  belief.  The  services  which 
he  rendered,  as  one  of  tlie  earliest  missionaries  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  will  give  me  a  convenient  opportunity  of  doine 
this ;  and  to  that  part  of  the  history  I  defer  the  further 
consideration  of  this  matter '".  I  will  only  observe,  in 
this  place,  that,  with  all  our  admiration  of  the  chnracter 
and  conduct  of  Penn,  and  with  the  sincerest  respect 
for  many  members  of  the  same  Society  who  are  still 
found  walking  in  his  stops,  it  is  impossible  for  those 
faithful  members  of  the  (^hurch,  who  believe  that  'The 
Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;'  that  the  '  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profcs- 
sion,  but  rather  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  towards  as,  by  the 
which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  ako  strengthen  and  quicken  our  faith  in 
him :'  and  that  '  it  is  not  lawful  for  anv  man  to  take 
upon  him  the  ofl&ce  of  public  preaching,  or  ministering 


I 


»  Proud,  i.  363— 37<J ;  Sewel,  ii.  235—438.     The  position  ofl 
these  writers  may  account,  in  some  decree,  for  their  unfavourablel 
representations  of  Keith  ;  but  Bancroft  cannot  plead  their  exiusej 
when  he  says  of  Keith,  most  unjustly,  that,   '  being  left  withoiu 
faction,  and  tirod  of  his  position,  he  made  a  true  exposition  of  tha 
strife,  by  accepting  an  Episcopal  benefice,'  iii.  37. 

"  See  Vol.  iii.  in  loc. 
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the  Sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  ho  bo  law- 
fully called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same  "  ;'  it  is  im- 
possible, I  say,  for  such  men  not  alwuyH  to  view  with 
deepest  pain  and  sorrow  the  manner  in  which  those 
golcmn  verities  are  impugned,  and  the  practical  con- 
clusions resulting  from  them  set  at  nought,  by  the 
<ippeftl  which  the  Quaker  makes  to  the  Inner  Light. 

I  have  already  said  that  Bishop  Comptoii      Hishop 
had  obtained  authority,  under  the  Penu-      li'viee"t"'' 
jivlvanian  Charter,  to  send  a  Clergyman      ''*"" 
to  that  province,  i^rhensoever  twenty  persons  should 
invito  him  thither.     This  authority  was  neither  arro- 
gantly claimed  by  Compton,  nor  grudgingly  conceded 
bv  Penn.     It  was  a  just  demand,  freely  and  readily 
acknowledged.     Indeed,   the   communications,   wliich 
passed  between  them,  upon  this  and  other  subjects, 
connected  with  the  settlement,  were  marked  by  mutual 
kindness ;  and  the  wise  and  huniane  policy  of  Penn, 
in  obtaining  his  land  from  the  natives  by  purcliase,  is 
said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  direct  recommendation 
uf  the  Bishop  himself '^  whilst  to   Penn   has  been 
awarded  all  the  credit.     In  1695,  the  first      pirst  Eng- 
place  of  worship,  belonging  to  the  Church      ll,' phuadef- 
of  England,  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  and     ^^"• 

"  Articles  VI.  XXV.  XXIII. 

"  Thus  writes  Chalmers,  644  :  '  Agreeably  to  the  counsel  of  the 
IpKxi  Bishop  of  London  to  buy  the  tiatives'  land,  Penn  immediately 
[entered  into  treaty  with  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  purchased  as 
liBuch  of  the  soil  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required,  for  a 
Iphce  that  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction,  and  with  whom  he 
Ijettled  a  very  kind  correspondence.  This  policy,  equally  humane 
lind  wise,  not  only  long  ensured  an  advantageon>  peace  to  the 
Ipnnce,  but  has  conferred  undiminished  celebrity  on  his  name, 
Ifhile  the  adviser  of  it  has  been  hitherto  either  unknown  or  for- 
Ijotten.' 
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tho  "Rev.  Mr.  OlnytDii  was  np|)ointc(l,  in  tlic  Hiune 
year,  its  iniinMtor'\  in  1700,  t\w  Rov.  I'iVan  Kvaris 
wan  sent  out  l)y  liisliop  ( 'otnpton,  ami  not  u\\\y  jCfathcnd 
a  larjLjo  coiij^ro^atioii  in  I'liiladclphia,  but  whh  most 
(liliu;t'nt  and  succL'SMt'ul  in  \n»  ministrations  in  iimnv 
otlier  partH  oi' the  provin(<\ 
„      ..  Tlio  pi'oviiKM'wliieh  adjoins  Petinsyl\aiii;i 

Nkw  ^ork.  »  . 

on  tho  north  and  cant,  and  M'liioli  ^^aa  ori. 
^finally  settled  by  Ibc  Dutch,  surrond(?red  io  thr  Krio. 
liwh  undor  Colonel  Nieholn,  in  1(504.  The  naino  uf 
its  chii't'  fity,  hitherto  called  New  Ainsterdain,  wan 
tlion  changed  to  that  of  Now  York,  and  the  name  of 
Fort  Orange  to  that  of  Albany ;  both  titUvs  li!iviii[T 
been  given  in  honour  of  the  Duko  of  Vork  and  Al- 
bany, to  whom  the  Kin}«;  his  brotlier  had  grante(l  that 
Its  previous  exteUvsivo  territory.  The  tn^aty  of  Breda, 
history.  ijj  j(.(;7^  confirmed  the  English  in  tliu  pos- 

session  of  it,  and  also  the  possession  of  Surinam  to  the 
Dutch.  In  the  war  which  again  broke  out  between 
the  two  countries,  in  1073,  New  York  surrendered  to 
a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  out  against 
the  English  Colonies  in  America;  but,  by  the  articles 
Granted  by  ^'f  pcacc  agreed  to  in  the  following  year, 
nl'ilil^im?-'  '*  reverted  once  more  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
*'"''^-  who,    in   order   to   remove   some    doubts 

which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arisen  respecting  the 
validity  of  his  ti^  U%  obtained  a  new  Patent  from  the 
King,  and  appointed  Major  Andros  Governor  of  the 


"  Dorr's  History,  quotfil  in  Hawkins's  Historical  Notices  of  tlie 
Missions  of*  the  Churrli  in  England,  &;c.  p.  107.  Dorr's  statement 
is  borne  out  by  Bray  himself  (Lite,  See.  p,  9),  and  therefore  con- 
victs llunij)hreys  of  inaccuracy,  who  says  that  there  was  no  Eng- 
lish  minister  in  Philadelphia  until  1700,  when  Mr.  Evans  came. 
Historical  account  of  the  Incorporatetl  Society,  &c.  p.  1 4(J. 
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proviiK'*' ".  BiHContrntH  wpoi'dily  broke  out  among  itn 
pciiph',  tlu^  weight  ol' which  tnll  rhi«'lly  upon  AndroH; 
and,  idthongli  Homo  JiMcrihc  this  odium  tr)  the  tyran- 
nous n:ilure  of  the  constitution  tjndor  \vhi(d»  he  acted, 
rutlier  tlum  to  hia  own  will  \  his  (.'onduct  clsewhcro 
jri\(!8  too  nnudi  reason  to  beli((ve,  that,  for  a  largo 
share  of  the  evila,  he  must  be  held  res[)onsiblo.  Upon 
hirt  departure,  in  IGK2,  iind,  under  his  auoe(;88or, 
Dougim,  ^omo  influcwice  in  the  fiegislative  power  of 
the  Colony  was  at  length  granted  to  its  inhabitants, 
by  the  constitution  of  an  AHsenibly;  and,  two  years 
nftcrwiirds,  the  same  Governor  succeeded, 

"  '  _  'A  tre.ify  of 

in  cdniunction  with  the  Governor  of  \'ir-      i«  act- made 

J  •    I      1  witlUhel-'ive 

miiia,  in  making  a  treaty  ot  peace  with  the      Naiioin,  of 

.  »r         •  i«     T         T  1  I  <1  IlUliailH. 

Five  Nations  ot  Indians,  wlio,  under  tho 
name  of  Mohawks,  Oneydoes,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Scnekas,  had  long  been  known  as  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Adirondack s,  another  most  powerful 
native  tribe,  and  also  of  the  Frencli,  who,  under 
Champlain,  had  made  alliance  with  the  latter.  Tho 
ravages,  which  these  Five  iS'atlons  had  been  for  some 
time  spreading  throughout  JNorth  America,  had  made 
them  an  object  of  just  alarm  to  all  the  English  IMan- 
tationa;  and  it  was  no  slight  temporal  advantage, 
therefore,  secured  at  this  time  to  New  York,  and  to 
the  English  settlements  generally,  that  such  formidable 
foes  should  be  converted  into  firm  allies. 

Upon  the  accession  of  her  Proprietor  to 
the  throne  of  England,  New  York  felici- 
tated hersel^'  in  the  prospect  of  increased 
prosperity;    Lit  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 


Arbitrary 
government 
ol  New 
York  under 
Jiimes  II. 


'*  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  325— 351 ;  Chalmers,  567—580. 
'^  Chalmers,  581,  682. 
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appointed.  The  privileges,  for  which  she  had  already 
justly  obtained  a  Patent,  and  which  only  required 
some  further  ratification  to  be  completed,  were  not 
only  not  secured,  but  others,  which  she  had  before 
enjoyed,  were  withdrawn.  The  Governor  and  Council 
were  alone  empowered  to  continue  former  taxes,  and 
to  impose  new  ones ;  the  use  of  the  printing-press 
was  forbidden ;  no  power  of  appeal  was  left  open  to 
her  people ;  she  was  treated,  in  fact,  as  a  conquered 
province.  But  the  measure  of  her  indignities  was  not 
yet  full.  In  order  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  in  Canada,  James  united 
her  to  New  England,  of  which  Andros 
(now  Sir  Edmund)  had  already  been  for 
two  years  Govei*nor,  exercising  again  most  arbitrary 
powers  which  the  Crown  had  delegated  to  him.  The 
existence,  therefore,  of  New  York  as  a  separate  pro- 
vince was  at  an  end,  and,  with  it,  the  Commission  of 
her  ruler,  Dongan.  A  new  Commission  was  issued,  iu 
1G88,  annexing  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  four  Colonies  of  New  England,  and 
appointing  Andros  Captain-general  over  the  whole. 
who  named  Francis  Nicholson  his  Lieutenant, 

The  consequences  of  this  oppression  were  speedily 
made  manifest.     In  Boston,  the  people  rose  up  in 

coiiHe<uent       ^^"'9  '^^^  cast  Andros   into   prison.    In 
disturb-  JSgw  York,  the  insurgents,  at  whose  head 

ances.  -     . 

was  a  man  named  Jacob  Leisler,  seized  the 
fortress ;  and,  although  William  and  Mary  were  after- 
wards proclaimed  amid  the  joyful  acclanjations  of  the 
people,  L(!i8ler  still  ruled  at  the  head  of  a  Comniittee 
of  Safety.  Enamoured  of  power,  he  coveted  its  longer 
possession;  refused  to  surrender  the  fortress,  when 
summoned  to  do  so  by  the  Governor,  who  came  out 
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under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  1G91 ;  and,  for 
that  act,  was  tried  and  executed  '". 

Observing,  then,  these  incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  New  York,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  reading  in 
Humphreys,  that  *  no  face  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  * 
was  seen  there,  until  the  year  1603.     In  that  year, 
under  the  government  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  maintaining  ministers  of  our  Church, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  ronpfH^tivo 
Vestries.     In  ]606,  Trinity  Church,  then 
said  to  be  'the  finest  Church  in  North 
America,'  was  built;  and  Mr.  Yesey,  a  layman  and 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
was  chosen  by  the  (lovenior  and  Vestry,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  for  (»rdination,  with 
the  view  of  undertaking  its  charge.     The 
Bishop  iiad  no  difficulty  in  ratifying  this 
choice ;  and  Vesey  amply  justified  the  wis- 
dom of  it,  by  the  fidelity  and  success  with 
whi(;li   he   pursued   his   ministrations.      Humphreys, 
who  publislied  his  Historical  Account  in  1730,  speaks 
of  him  as  then  alive,  quotes  a  most  remarkable  tes- 
timony in  his  favour  from  Colonel   Heathcote,  and 
adds  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  members  of  our 
Church   in  New  York  was  mainly  owing  to  Vesey, 
'  who,  by  his  whole  conduct,  had  gained  the  esteem 
of  pHOj)h»  of  many  sorts  of  persuasions.'     Keith,  like- 
wise, in  the  Report  of  his  first  Missionary  Tour  in 
1702,  states  that,  at  New  York,  there  was  'a  brave 
Congregation  of  people  belonging  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  a  very  fine  fabric ;'  and  that  Yesey  '  was  very 
much  esteemed  and  loved,  both  lor  his  ministry  and 


Mr.  Vese>, 

its  minister, 
most  diligent 
and  succe^tf- 

ful 


"^  Huraphroys'  Historical  Account,  &c.  685 — .'iy4. 
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good  life ;'  a  commendation,  which  Keith  applies  also 
to  the  other  Clergy  wliom  he  then  visited  at  Boston 
Khode  Island,  and  Philadelphia.  In  109S,  another 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York 
enabling  the  different  towns  within  its  territory  to 
build  Churches ;  the  provisions  of  which  wen?  on- 
forced,  soon  after  the  appouitnient  of  Lord  Cornbury 
to  the  government,  in  1701  ''. 

jS'ew  Jersey,  the  next  province  which 

lies  in  our  way  between  Pennsyhania  and 
New  York,  was,  like  thi;  adjoining  settlements,  peopled 
in  earlier  years  bv  su<M.eswivo  emi«i:rations  from  linl- 
land,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  In  Juut?,  10G4,  it  was 
separatid  from  the  Nrw  N(  therlnnda  which  Charles 
had  granted,  a  few  months  bcifore,  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  sold  by  the  Duke  to  Lord  lierkeiey  aiul  Sir 
George  Carteret  (both  Proprietors  of  (Carolina),  under 
the  nam(i  oi'  Nova  Ca:!8area  or  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  name  was  given  to  it  in  comj)liment  to  Carteret, 
whose  family  (.'auu?  from  th(  Isle  of  .Jersey.  'I'he  l^ro- 
prietors  appointed  Philip  (jrterct  (iov«'rnor-,  an<l,  iu 
1()7(>,  the  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  The  manner  m  which  these  moieties  passed, 
at  dirt'ercnt  titiios,  into  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  by 

puri'hase,    hacJ   been    already    mentioned; 

and  the  seventies,   inflicted  at  the  same 


(t.s  earl> 
settliTs  nd  • 
verse  to  tlio 

churrii  of  period  upon  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  led 
the  latt(.'r  to  emigrate  in  l.irge  bodies  io 
East  Jersey.  Jl«!nc«^,  the  whole  territory  was  either 
under  Presl)yterian,  or  Quaker,  influence.  No  avpuiie 
was  left,  through  which  the  ministraticUis  of  the 
Church  of  England  "'ould  reach  any  porLion  of  its  in- 


'7  Humphreys,  201— 204  ;  llawkiqs,  32. 
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hal)itanta  -,  and  Bray,  conaequently,  in  his  Memorial, 
Jesf;ribo8  them  as  being  wholly  'left  to  themselves, 
without  j)riest  or  altar.'  Early  in  the  rei^ii  of  Queen 
Aiiiie,  indeed,  the  Proprietary  Government  of  West 
.lersev  was  resigned  to  that  Sovereign,  who  united  it 
v^itii  East  Jersey  under  one  jurisdiction;  and  St. 
Marv's  Church  was  built  in  Burlingtim,      ^,.  „     , 

'""V  _  p         >        .St   Marys 

■mil  Divine  Service  there  celebrated,  for  eimrcii  at 
the  first  time,  on  Whit-Sunday  ni  1<U4'\ 
But  these,  as  well  as  many  other  points  of  interest 
cfluiiected  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church 
jii  New  Jersey,  fall  beyond  my  [)resent  limits;  and 
the  further  consideration  of  them,  therefore,  must  be 
delV'rred  to  a  later  chapter. 

or  the  New  England  Colonies,  — by  ^ho  nkw 
wliicli  I  understand  not  only  those  of  J*ly-  Colonies" 
nioulli,  Connecticut,  and  N(;w  Haven, 
wliitli  formt^d  a  cmfederate  union  with  Massachusetts 
in  I'li-'^,  but  also  Maine,  Nt^w  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island, — ilio  history  has  already  been  given,  from  the 
bof,nninn^  of  the  reigu  of  Charles  1.  to  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles  11.  In  the  ease  of  New  Jlampshire 
ami  Maine;,  as  well  as  in  the  relation  of  Eliot's  mi- 
iiiMr\,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  brought  down  t»>  a 
>till  later  period.  Some  further  notices  of  these  Co- 
lonit's  have  also  necessarily  occurred,  .u  the  account 
just  given  of  New  York  and  other  adjoining  provinces. 
It  oidy  remains,  therefore,  to  nuMition  some  prominent 
points  in  their  subsequent  history  which  nuiy  help  us 
iu  our  present  emjuiry. 

Our  thoughts  ludurally  turn,  in  the  first      PMiip-s 
jiljioe,  to  Eliot  ami  his  villages  of  *  praying      ^^"'■ 

"  iSiiiith's   History  of  New  Jersey;  Holmes's  Annals,  in  loc.  ; 
ami  Humphreys,  l«0— IH3. 
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Imlians.'  And  here,  we  find  that  the  outbreak  of 
Philip's  war  had  made  most  of  them  desolate.  Ilia 
origiual  name,  as  the  Sachem  of  Pokanoket,  was  Me- 
tacora;  and  the  uaaie  and  title  of  King  Philip  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  not  as  a  Baptismal  nanie,-. 
for  he  ever  remained  a  foe  to  Christianity,— but  as  a 
designation  of  honour,  granted,  at  his  own  request,  by 
the  Council  of  i*lyraouth,  at  the  time  of  his  renewing 
with  them,  in  1G72,  the  friendly  league  which  the 
first  emigrants  had  made  with  his  father  Massasoit. 
The  real  cause  of  the  hostilities,  Vfhich  broke  out  soon 
afterwards,  was  his  jealousy  at  the  gradual  intrusion 
of  the  English  upon  the  lands  which  the  red  man  had 
always  looked  upon  as  his  own.  The  mock  pnicess  of 
a  sale,  through  which  these  vast  tracts  passed  awav, 
served  to  perplex  and  irritate  Philip  all  the  more. 
Whilst  hc!  and  his  seven  hundred  warriors  were  thus 
brooding  over  their  wrongs,  the  word  came  that  ihev 
should  submit  to  further  exactions,  and  surrender  their 
Jjnglish  arms.  Reaistancc  followed;  blood  was  shed. 
the  so-called  reb^^is  were  tried  and  hanged ;  and  in- 
stantly  their  brethren  started  up  to  avenge  their  j 
deaths.  The  Indians  of  the  Narragansett  couxitnj 
joined  them ;  and  a  fearful  conflict  follov.ed,  not,  in. 
deed,  of  army  against  array  in  open  field, — that  wail 
not  the  warfare  which  the  Indian  chose  to  wage,— buti 
a  ceaseless  renewal  of  surprises  a!id  assaults,  inas-l 
sacres,  seal  pings,  burnings ;  no  labour  jr  in  the  held,! 
no  traveller  by  the  way-side,  was  safe ,  at  any  moinent. 
a  shot  from  jin  unseen  marksman  might  lay  him  low] 
and  pursuit  was  hopeless.  For  a  whole  year,  tiij 
towns  and  villages  of  New  England  were  thus  kept; 
constant  terror.  At  length,  their  armed  men  wei 
forth,  amid  snowh  and  tempests,  to  crush  the  harassii 
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foe;  they  reached  the  clustering  cabins  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  tribes;  broke  down  the  barriers;  scattered, 
after  a  murderous  tight,  the  remnant  of  their  warriors ; 
and  then  left  the  flames  to  consume  their  cliildren, 
aud  women,  and  helpless  old  men.  It  was  impossible 
that  auch  a  war  could  last  much  longer.  The  Taciians 
became  worn  out  with  cold,  and  Imuger,  and  losses, 
and  intestine  feuds.  Many  submitted ;  others  fled ; 
the  rest,  broken-hearted  and  spiritless,  courted  their 
fate,  whether  it  were  death  or  bondage.  Mevertheless, 
Ring  Philip  would  not  yield ;  and,  when  a  warrior 
proposed  peace,  he  struck  him  dead.  At  length,  having 
been  liunted  from  place  to  place,  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  capture  of  his  wito  and  only  sou,  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  followers '". 

But  the  history  of  Philip's  war,  and  of 
others  waged  afterward'  with  the  Indian 
tnbes  of  the  North  and  East,  does  not 
present  so  dark  a  page  in  the  annals  of  New  England 
as  that  of  the  witchcraft  delusion.     Four  persons  had 
siitVered   death   for   witchcraft   in    Massachusetts,   in 
1645  ;  and  three  more,  upon  thf  same  charge,  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1062.     Other  strange  instances  also  of 
demoniacal   influence,   occurring   in   later  years,  are 
described  by  (Jotton  Mather,  with  the  unquestioning 
couvictiou  on  his  part  that  they  were  all  true.         it 
[the  most  appalling  exhibitions  of  imposture  an.     iU- 
perstitious  terror  were  manifested  at  Boston,  in      S8, 
land,  at  Salem,  in  1092.     In  the  former  plac«      our 
Ichildren  of  a  man  named  John  Godwin  were      d  to 
|have  been  bewitched  by  a  woman,  whoso  na    .    was 

'"  Hubbard's    Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in 
IJew  Eiij{land,  in  he. ;  Neal's  New  England,,  ii.  376 — 406. 
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Glover,  and  whoso  dau^liter,  being  a  laundress,  had 
been  accused,  by  the  ehlest  of  Godwin's  children,  of 
It,  extrava-  having  stoleu  some  linen.  The  frightful 
gancies.  contortions  and  convulbions  of  these  cliiU 

dren;  the'r  loss  of  sight,  and  hearing,  and  speech; 
their  piteous  outcries,  on  account  of  sharp  wouiulg 
and  heavy  bUiws  said  to  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  thoir 
barking  at  one  another  like  dogs,  and  then  purring 
like  cats ;  their  panting  with  heat,  as  though  a  fury 
oven  were  scorching  them,  and  then  shivering  with 
cold,  as  though  streams  of  water  were  poured  upon 
them ;  were  all  alleged  to  be  the  signs  of  the  old 
hag's  [)ower  over  them.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and 
Charleston  believed  thoroutrhlv  that  all  this  was  the 
work  of  iSataiiic  agency;  and,  that,  by  virtue  of  a 
compact  made  between  Satan  and  the  witch,  imps  or 
familiar  spirits  were  delivered  over  to  her  to  do  her 
bidding.  (^»tt<jn  Mather  took  the  eldest  of  the  clnl. 
dren  into  his  house ;  and  her  ])roceedings  (jonfirrued 
hira  in  tlie  belief  that  she  was  thus  possessed.  He 
and  his  brethrei.  fasted,  and  prayed  that  the  phij^ur^ 
might  cease.  Th«^  woman  was  a])prehen(led  and  tried. 
She  gloried  in  the  powi.T  which  slu;  claiin<Mi,  and  wliicli 
the  terrified  p(M)ple  ascribed  to  her.  Images  made  of 
rags,  and  stuli'ed  with  goats'  hair,  were  found  iu  her 
house,  and  produced  in  court;  and,  as  soon  as  she 
touched  one  of  these  with  her  hand,  the  children,  who 
were  present,  fell  into  fits.  Physicians  examined  her, 
and  [)ronoui!ced  her  sane;  and  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  ii|)o).  her.  At  Salem,  in  l(U)l,  the  objects  of 
witchcraft  nia'i.'e  were  the  daughter  and  niece  of 
J*arris,  iUv  min.iter  of  the  place.  TUv'w  sufferings  were 
said  to  he  the  same  with  those  of  Godwin's  children, 
and  Titnba,  the  wife  of  an  Indian  man-servant,  was 
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llic  ugeiit  through  which  they  wore  infliot(Hl.     Others 
of  nuiturer  ago  soon  rxperieiiccHl  Uko  tormenty ;  and, 
iu  their  fits,  cried  out  upon  Titub.-i,  and  two  others 
associated  with  her,  saying  that  they,  or  their  spectres, 
were  tlie  authors  of  all  their  miseries.     Tlu;  bt^lief  in 
a  supernatural  agency  at  that  time  was  general ;  and, 
therefore,  tlu;  prayers  of  ministers  and  people  were 
urgently  renewed  to  obtain  the  interposition  of  II ea- 
venlv  power  as  a  defence  against  tlu^se  assaults  of  the 
Evil  Due.   The  infection  spread  rapidly,    Fi-esh  Htoriea 
were  invented  ;  and  others  already  known  were  circu- 
lated anew  iu  an  exaggerate(l  form.     Thos«>  who  dis- 
believed the  power  of  witchcraft   were  connnitted  to 
prison,  as  well  as  those  who  confessed  that  they  were 
instruments  to  wield  its  power.     Cotton      ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Mather  and    his    brethren   triumphed    iu      to  roj,tr.iin 
th(!sc  efforts, — successful,  as  they  thought, 
—to  put  down  '  the  most  nefaudoiis  treason  against 
the   Majesty    on    high!'     AVituesse>,   ju  le,     jinlges, 
shared  their  enthusiasm.     The   whole  people  rushed 
madly  on  with  them  in  a  crusade  against  the  formi- 
ilahie  foe.     Informers  of  all   kinds  were   listen»'d  to 
with  eager  credulity ;   and  the  jails  were  tilled   with 
Dit'n  and  women  thus  hunted  down  by  the  clamour  of 
the  panic-stricken  multitude.     Of  twenty-eight,  who 
were  capitally  convicted,  iMueteen  were  hanged ;  fifty- 
five  others  were  tortured  into  false  confessions ;  one, 
who  refufted  to  plead,  was  absolutely  prew'^'d  to  death  ; 
and  still  the  pn«on-doors  were  opened  to  receive  fresh 
victims.    A  hun'red  j;  ]  fifty  had  already  been  lodged 
within  them  :'i;eH  were  presented  before  the  ma- 

gistrates aga  '.-     'WO  lijiidred  more.      Kven  tlu^  bruto 
creation  wen  :    l    v\tth   being  agents  ni  the  be- 

witching prot<:^is*     and  u  dog  was   killed,  because  it 
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was  said  to  have  had  power  to  throw  into  fits  those 
upon  whom  it  looked. 

It!  detec-  At  length,  charges  of  witchcraft,  brought 

''""•  against  the  wife  of  Sir  William   Pliipps, 

the  Governor,  and  some  relatives  of  Increase  Matjjer, 
one  of  the  most  influential  niinisters  in  IMasaa- 
chusetts,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  delu- 
sion that  had  been  practised ;  and,  when  a  similar 
charge  was  brought,  soon  afterwards,  againwt  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  he  forthwith  retorted  upon  his  accusers,  and 
charged  them  with  defamation.  Froin  that  hour,  the 
phreusy  subsided.  Mather  and  his  brethren  were  still 
the  advocates  of  continued  severity ;  but,  in  vaiu. 
The  prisoners  were  let  loose.  Many  of  the  witnosses 
against  them  freely  retracted  their  testimony,  and 
confessed  the  falsehood  of  that  to  which  they  had 
sworn.  Jurymen,  in  like  manner,  repented  of  their 
wrongful  verdicts,  and  Judges  of  their  sentences.  If 
any  fresh  informer  ventured  to  tell  a  new  story  of  be- 
witch ment,  he  was  as  much  scouted,  as  before  he 
would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  :  and  J*urris.  who 
had  been  foremost  in  exciting  the  fears  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  was,  notwithstanding  his  public 
confession  of  error  and  prayer  for  pardon,  cono- 
pelled  to  give  up  his  ministerial  charge  and  quit 
Salem  =*». 

Reflections  The   Contemplation  of  such   scenes  of 

thereon.  human  wickedness  and  weakness  is  most 

humiliating.  But,  whilst  we  are  thankful  in  the  assur- 
ance of  our  freedom  from  the  exciting  causes  of  a 
superstitious  and  false  belief  which  led  to  these  exiii- 
bitioDS,  we  ought  to  pause,  before  we  pass  a  sweeping 


">  Mather's  Magn.,  B.  vi.  c.  vii.;  Neal,  ii.  c.  xii. 
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geutenoe  of  condemnation  against  all  who  boro  a  part 
in  them.  It  should  be  remembered,  that,  although 
witchcraft  is  justly  believed  to  oxiwt  no  longer, — 
especially  in  that  supposed  form  of  it  which  our  laws 
once  condemned, — yet  to  say  that  it  neither  can,  nor 
ever  did,  exist,  is  to  contradict  the  plainest  testimony 
of  Holy  ficripture".  It  should  be  n  mem bered  also 
that  the  laws  of  our  country  formerly  made  this  o'^ence 
punishable  with  death,  and  that  the  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen, as  well  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  believed 
in  the  justice  of  such  laws ;  that  the  annual  Sermon, 
m  commemoration  of  the  conviction  of  the  n\  itches  of 
W'arbois,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  still  preached 
at  Huntingdon,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time ;  that  the  sta- 
tutes of  Henry  VI 11,  and  James  I.  declared  witch- 
craft to  be  felony  witliout  benefit  of  Clergy ;  that  the 
latter  sovereign  testified,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Dialogues  of  Dajmonologie,  his  belief  in  its  existence ; 
that,  upon  the  strength  of  a  doctrine  thus  '  estahlished 
at  once  by  law  and  by  fashion,'  and  in  accordance 
with  histories  then  generally  received  as  true,  Shak- 
apearc  founded  one  of  his  most  celebrated  plays,  and 
drew  scenes  of  mysterious  enchantment,  which  both 


"  Exod.  xxii.  18.  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  fl  27.  Htut,  xviii.  10,  11. 
— Blackstone  truly  and  unreservetlly  BcknowUnlges  this  fact  (i.  2(>4, 
St<*phen'9  Ed.),  and  Judge  Story,  noticing  the  terms  of  his  a«<know> 
k-dgnient,  speaks  of  it  as  having  reference  to  a  '  matter  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  with  which  he  will  not  meddle.'  (Miscellaneous 
Writings,  <ll.)  It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance,  1  think, 
with  the  usual  candour  of  that  great  and  learned  man,  if,  instead  of 
attempting  to  put  aside  as  controversial  what  (Mnnot  be  really  con- 
troverted, he  had  admitted  with  Grahame  (i.  3!>2),  that  whilst 
Script'ire  assures  us,  that '  witchcraft  did  once  operate  in  the  world, 
no  etjuul  authority  has  ever  proved  it  to  be  extinguished.' 
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he  and  his  audienco  looked  upon  as  'awful  and  nd't'ci. 
ing;'  thai  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  the  most  .shiniiig 
lights  of  that  same  age,  althoufj[h  ho  doiibtcd  riot 
that  many  frauds  wore  mixed  up  with  witchcriift  sto. 
lies,  saiil  he  could  no  more  'detract  from  the  Inith  of 
uJl,'  than  '  deny  that  tliere  were  men  livinj,'  in  those 
ages  before  us;'  that  Bacon  did  not  think  it  IxMuatli 
the  reach  of  his  philosophy  to  describe;  tho  iiistru- 
ments  of  witchcraft  and  show  lu>w  far  they  were  to  be 
trusted  ;  tliat  Coke,  the  groat  oracle  of  Eiiglisli  law, 
speaks  of  witches  as  '  horrihlo,  devilish,  and  wickoil 
offenders ;'  that  sentence  of  death  against  niauv  of 
them  was  pronounced  even  by  that  Judge,  \\\my 
name,  above  all  others,  is  held  in  grateful  momon. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  " ;  and  that  Baxter  not  only  w  rott 
a  preface  to  Cotton  Mather's  book,  when  it  was  r( 
printed  in  London,  and  said  therein,  *  This  great  iii- 
stance  comes  with  such  convincing  evidence,  that  lie 
must  be  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  that  will  not  believr 
it;'  but  gave  further  countenance  to  the  views  of  tiio^e 
who  had  believed  these  wild  tales  of  witciierai't  bv 
publishing,  ui  the  next  year,  his  tract  entitled, 'Cor- 
tainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,'  a  tract  which  few 
readers,  I  thiidc,  would  rank  among  his  wisest  or  most 
edifying  writings.  Other  bke  testimonies  may  be 
cited,  proving  the  hold  which  a  belief  in  witchoraft 
had  upon  the  public  mind  in  that  day.  Witness  not 
only  the  grave  sayings  of  Scriptural  expositors,  but 
the  materials  of  satire  which  the  author  of  Iludibras 


'3  Johnson's  ()l)s»'rvations  on  Macbeth,  Works,  iii.  ({2;  b|i. 
Hall's  Invisible  World,  Works,  viii.  407  ;  Bacon's  Works,  iv.  4(1(1, 
41M».  522 ;  Coke's  Inst.  3r(l  Part,  c.  vi. ;  Howell's  State  Trials,  iii. 
647—702. 
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dorivM'd  thence",  and  the  toueliiug  description,  given 
by  Otway,  of  tlio 

•  writikli'd  hap,  with  ag«>  grown  douhio, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and ihimg  to  herstif,' 

vhicli  Addison  Iras  embodied  in  one  of  liis  papers  in 
the  'S|K!ctator^\'  The  picture  th.-re  drawn  of  tho 
puz/lcd  cautioiiM  of  Sir  Koger  tie  Coverley  to  the  poor 
woman  into  whose  Ijovel  he  entered,  couhl  only  liave 
been  copied  from  lifi^  and  shows  how  pron«>  the  people 
uf  Kiij^hnid  were,  at  that  tirnt;  (171  I),  to  treat  with 
scvority  the  infirm  and  doting  creatures,  wiiotri  t!u»y 
fiti;,'inati/,ed  as  agents  of  witchcraft.  It  was  not,  iu 
lad,  until  the  year  iTAry,  that  persons  in  iliiw  country 
were  forhulden  by  hiw  to  charge  othiTs  with  this 
oti'cnoe  or  to  prosecute  them  for  it ". 

The  remeiid)rance  of  fhose  things  should 
restrain  the  unqualified  condemnation, 
wliu'li  is  sometimes  cast  upon  the  people 
of  New  Hngiand  in  this  matter.  But, 
after  every  abatement  which  such  con- 
siderations !nay  suggest,  a  heavy  burden 


f'aiiseR 
Mfliuh  tend- 
I'll  to  airgra- 
ViiU'  the 
witrlicrafl 
(Ifliision  in 
Nt'w  En«- 
luiiil. 
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"  PoaVs  Annotations  on  St.  Matt.  viii.  .32;  Iludibras,  t*art  H. 
Canto  iii.  I.  140— I. •>4. 

^*  No.  117.  The  tnatmala  of  Otway's  description  nmy  be  found 
put  together  in  11  yet  more  vivid  form  by  a  writer  of  the  lUth  cen- 
tury, Hoditi,  in  his  Doemonomania,  p.  \'Mi- 

^■''  This  Act  is  said  to  have  been  passed  on  acci^mnt  of  an  old 
woirrnn  Imviiig  been  drowned  at  Tring,  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft. 
Biackstone,  iv.  2'Ml.  note.  The  last  execution  for  witchcraft  in 
Kiiglaiid,  was  in  17U>,  and  in  Scotland  in  K22.  The  Hcceders  in 
Scotland  published  an  Act  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  in  1743, 
tthich  was  repubh>hed  in  17W».  denouncing  the  repeal  of  the  p»(iial 
laws  against  witchcxaft  as  a  national  ain.  (Arnot's  Trials,  &c. 
iiuoted  by  tirahanie,  i.  3^2.) 
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of  reproach  still  rests  upon  the  generation  which  took 
part  in  so  awful  a  series  of  impious  and  cruel  acts. 
Some  have  tried  to  defend  them  by  saying,  that  the 
system  of  charms  and  incantations  which  the  pcoplo 
of  New  England  found  in  use  among  the  liulian 
powaws,  was  a  confirmation  of  their  own  belief  iu 
witchcraft,  which  thry  brought  with  them  from  Europe, 
Others  have  ascribed  it  to  that  extreme  '  licentiousiess 
in  morals,'  which  prevailed  in  the  country,  after  the 
termination  of  Philip's  war'^''.  But,  if  these  were  the 
exciting  causes,  they  only  aggravate  the  guilt  that  fol- 
lowed. Bancroft,  indeed,  in  his  zeal  against  the  op. 
pressive  rule  of  AVilliam  III.,  has  tried  to  identify  the 
present  evds  with  that  policy ;  saying  that  they  broke 
out  in  the  '  last  year  of  the  administration  of  Andros, 
who,  as  the  servant  of  arbitrary  power,  had  no  iDotive 
to  dispel  superstition.'  The  absurdity  of  such  an  in- 
sinuation  refutes  itself  Indeed,  tlie  same  writer,  in 
the  context,  clearly  shows,  that,  if  Andros  had  never 
set  foot  in  the  Colony,  the  same  results  would  have 
followed  ;  and,  that,  to  the  example  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  is  the  rapid  and  fear- 
ful development  of  the  mischief  to  be  ascribed,  Iu 
this  last  assertion,  I  believe  that  Bancroft  is  right.  1 
will  not  repeat,  indeed,  his  terms  of  censure,  and  say, 
that  '  the  ministers,  desirous  of  unjust  influence,  could 
build  their  hope  of  it  only  in  error ;'  that  '  vanity  aud 
love  of  power  had  blinded  their  judgment ;'  and  that 
the  desire  to  indulge  their  '  ambition '  led  them  to  re- 
press the  '  alarming  progress  of  free  enquiry,'  which 
they  called  '  Sadducism  ^^'     I  believe  that  they  were 


20  Grahame,  i.  393 ;  Neal,  u.  409. 
27  Bancroft,  iii.  72—77. 
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deceived,  and  not  deceivers ;  aud  that  not  they,  but  the 
system,  which  had,  from  the  outset,  bound  the  whole 
Cohm  in  the  chains  of  a  spiritual  despotisu),  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  issue.  Unmindful  of  tlie  circumstances 
under  wliieh  the  .Jewish  Law  had  been  delivered  and 
ordered  to  be  observed,  they  had  made  it  the  basis  of 
all  their  legislation ;  and  had  tliua  |)resumptu()usly 
attempted  to  exercise  the  power,  without  possi-ssini^ 
the  authority,  of  a  Theocracy.  Whatsoever  was  found 
111  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  was,  in  the  blindness  of  their 
Bibliolatry,  declared  to  be  for  ever  binding  upon  all 
jnen.  Secular  power  of  whatsoever  kind  became  thus, 
from  the  very  first,  wholly  subordinate  to  the  spiritual. 
The  ministers  of  religion  were  supreme  in  all  things. 
The  civil  franchises  of  the  citizens  were  not  allowed  to 
be  enjoyed  by  any,  save  those  who  had  been  admitted 
to  Church-membersliip ;  and  their  rules  of  Church- 
membership  were  nothing  less  than  an  impious  usurpa- 
tion of  prerogatives  w^hich  belong  to  (rod  alone  ^*. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  which  ensued. 
The  administrators,  and  the  subjects,  of  this  unrighte- 
ous power,  VAcre  alike  placed  in  a  false  position  by  it. 
Ill  the  former,  a  lordly  intolerance  was  engendered;  in 
the  latter,  a  superstitious  fear.  And  hence,  when  the 
iinagi nations  and  passions  of  both  became  excited  by 
the  lying  wonders  of  the  wizard,  no  barrier  was  left 
which  could  restrain  the  cruelty  of  the  one,  or  the 
terror  of  the  otlier. 

During  this  period  of  New  England's 
confusion  aud  distress,  a  wav  of  access 
wna  op(;ned  to  the  ministrations  of  our 
Church.     The  attempts,  before   made   to 

^«  See  pp.  l«l— 1«7,  ante. 
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introduce  tlieui,   j'lthongh  in  strict   accordance  with 
the  terms   of  tlieir  Cliarter,   had   been  repelled  witli 
unmitigated  scorn.     In   addition  to  former  evidences 
of  tliis  fact  ■'',  we  find  a  Petition  addressed,  in  1G40,  to 
the  General  Court  by  Robert  ("hild  and  others,  com- 
plaining  of  their  being  deprived  of  the  Sacrame)il><  of 
the    Lord'n   Supper  and    Baptism;    praying  'that  all 
members  of  the  (^hiirch  of  F^ugland  or  Scotland,  mi 
scandalous,  might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
churches  of  JS'ew  England  ;'  and  threatening  to  ap))eal 
to  Parliament,  if  their  wishes  were  not  granted.     The 
Petition  was,  of  course,  refused  ;  they  who  presented 
it  were  fiiied  for  seditious  language ;  and  the  Court 
said  of  them,  in  tones  of  bitter  insult,  '  These  are  the 
cham])ion8  who  must  represent  the  body  of  non-free- 
men.    If  this  be  their  head,  sure  they  have  an  un- 
savoury head,  not  to  be  seasoned  with  much  salt^".' 
lu  10G2,  Charles  II.  trusting,  doubtless,  to  the  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  which  had  been  made  by  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  believing  that  they,  who  had 
declared  that  his  'just  title  to  the  Crown  enthronized 
him  in  their  consciences,  and  his  graciousness  in  their 
affections^','  would  comply  with  his  reasonable  wishes, 
wrote  a  letter,  recjuinng  them  to  administer  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  to  dispense  justice  in  his  name;  to 
extend  also  liberty  to  all  who  wished  to  observe  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  ordinances  stit  forth 
in  it;   and  to  permit  *all   freeholders  of  competent 
estates,  not  vicious  in  conversation,  and  orthodox  in 
religion,  though  of  difi'ereut   persuasions  concerning 

•'"'  See  pp.  110.  14f).  ante. 

■^°  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  Greenwood's  History  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  U.S.,  pp.  4 — 8. 
^'  See  p.  214,  ante. 
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Commis- 
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out  in  1(>()4, 
cliar^jed  to 
seciire  the 
observance 
of  the  Prayer 
Hook  to  all 
who  wished 
it. 


Chiircli-governmont,'  to  '  have  tlieir  votos  In  the  elec- 
tion of  all  officers,  both  civil  and  iriiliiary.'  But  such 
instructions  were  vain.  The  people,  wliatsoever  may 
have  been  their  professions,  determined  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  will ;  consenting, 
intleed,  to  pay  to  the  King  a  fifth  oC  the  gold  and 
silver  ore,  which  their  Charter  required,  but  holding, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  other  provisions  not  less  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  same  document,  that  '  any  notice  of  the 
King  beyond  this  was  only  by  way  of  civility 

Commissioners,  therefore,  were  sent  out, 
in  1 06 1,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine 
a)m])laint3,  to  settle  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  country,  and  to  enquire  how  far  the 
"Royal  Instructions  had  been  obeyed.  Upon 
this  latter  point,  they  were  charged  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  Book  of  Ccm- 
inon  Prayer  to  all  who  wished  it,  '  without  incurring 
any  penalty,  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  it  being  very 
scandalous  (said  the  terms  of  their  Commission)  that 
any  persons  should  be  debarred  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England, 
by  those  who  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  being 
of  what  profession  or  religion  they  pleased.'  These 
words  must,  indeed,  have  conveyed  a  stinging  reproof, 
if  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ;iddressed 
had  been  open  to  conviction  ;  but  other  thoughts  had 
long  since  occupied  them,  and  the  words  were  despised. 
The  services  of  our  Church  were  celebrated  before 
these  Commissioners,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  the 
province ;  but,  as  the  Commission  was  hatefid  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  so  the  Church  could  gain  no 

^'^  Hutchinson,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ii.  81. 
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favour  by  beinj^  asHtociat'^fl  with  it"  After  some  in. 
terval,  a  writ  of  Quo  Warrmtf.o  was  issued  against  tlio 
Massachusetts  Charter.  In  l()S3,  Ranclolj)h  arrivc'd  in 
Boston,  bearing  the  obnoxious  document;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  an  end  was  put  to  the  Charter,  Soun 
after  the  proclamation  of  James  II.,  Dudley  arrived 
iu  168(),  as  tlie  tem|)orary  Royal  President  of  iMaissa- 
chusetts  and  the  nortliern  Colonies,  accompanied  by 
Eatclitfe,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  An 
application,  forthwith  made  by  liim  to  the  Council  for 
leave  to  officiate  in  one  of  the  three  Congregatinniil 
raeetnig-houses  of  Boston,  was  refut^ed ;  but  liberty 
was  granted  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  in  the  library 
of  the  Town-house,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall. 

In  this  room  were  phiced  a  few  forms 
and  a  moveable  pulpit,  and  Itatcliffe  began 
his  ministrations,  preaching  twice  on  the 
Sunday,  administering  at  stated  periods  the 
Holy  Sacraments,  and  reading  prayers  on 
Wednesdavs  and  Fridays.  Churchwardens  were  also 
appointed,  who  gathered  on  every  Sunday  evening, 
after  the  sermon,  a  collection  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Addresses  were  forwarded  to  the  King,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Loudon, 
craving  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  and 
another  to  the  Massachusetts  Council,  begging  for 
permission  to  pass  through  New  England  with  a  Brief, 
and  receive  the  free-will  olferings  of  all  who  were  dis- 
posed to  forward  the  same  cause.  Katcliffe's  stipend 
was  fixed  at  £50  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  sum  which 
the  Council  might  think  fit  to  settle  on  him ;  but  what 
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that  was,  I  have  not  learnt.  It  was  agrend  also  that 
},lr.  Buckley,  Chaplain  of  the  Rose  frigate,  which 
brought  out  Katclifte,  should  be  at  liberty  to  help  him, 
if  he  pleased,  and  '  receive  for  his  paynes  20*.  a  weeke.' 
The  most  important  notice  which  I  hav(3  met  with 
relating  to  this  matter,  is  the  testimony  given  to  Rat- 
clift'e's  merits  by  Dunton,  an  intelligent  Loudon  book- 
seller, who  came  about  the  same  time  to  Boston,  and 
was  evidently  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Church. 
jVevertheless,  he  thus  writes  : 

'  Parson  Ratcliffe  came  over  with  the  Cliarter,  and  on  Lord's 
Days  read  tho  Common  Prayer  in  liis  surplice,  and  preached  in  the 
Town-house.  Mr.  RatcUffe  was  an  eminent  preacher,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  useful  and  well  dressed ;  [  was  once  or  twice  to  liear 
iiim,  and  it  was  noised  ahout  that  Dr.  Annesly's  son-in-law  was 
turned  apostate.  But  I  could  easily  fori.'-ivo  'em,  in  regard  the 
Common  Prayer  and  the  surjdice  were  religious  novelties  ia  Eng- 
land.' 


Randolph's 
unjustifiable 
attciiiiits  to 
ui)hel(l  the 
ministra- 
tions of  the 
Church. 


Eandolph  had  been  the  chief  agent  in 
effecting  this  introduction  of  the  services 
of  our  Church  into  the  stronghold  of  Con- 
gregationalism. He  had  often  addressed 
the  Bishop  of  London  upon  the  subject, 
in  former  years,  begging  him,  in  pity  to  their  condition, 
to  send  over  '  a  sober,  discreet '  Clergyman,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  he  would  be  kindly  received,  and,  if  the 
King's  laws  were  of  force  among  them,  receive  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  had 
proposed  to  apply  a  part  of  the  money,  then  sent  over 
from  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  hidians,  saying 
that  it  was  not  expended  for  its  original  pur[)ose.  No 
proof,  however,  of  the  truth  of  such  a  charge  exists ; 
and  the  suggestion,  to  divert  from  their  proper  channel 
the  suns  so  raised,  is  therefore  as  little  to  be  justified 
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as  another,  wherein  he  proposed  that  th(^  three  Meet- 
ing-houses  in  Boston  should  contribute  a  sjnall  pay- 
ment towards  defraying  the  Chureh  charges'.  Such 
counsels  couhl  only  bring  deserved  shame  upon  their 
anthor,  and  aggravate  those  diflienlties  of  the  Church 
which  he  sought  to  remove. 

Rigorous  Before  the  year  1(386  I'cached  its  close, 

(l^lvenio?'^  Andres  arrived ;  and  he,  by  his  arbitrary 
Andros.  j^^-.^^^  aggravated  her  difficulties  yet  more, 

Finding  that  he  could  not  obtain,  by  fair  means,  the 
loan  of  any  one  of  the  meeting-houses  in  Boston,  for 
the  celebration  of  our  services,  he  sent  Randolph,  early 
in  the  following  year,  for  the  keys  of  the  south  Meet- 
ing-house ;  and,  although  assured  by  Judge  Sewall  and 
others,  that  the  building  belonged  to  tliein,  and  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  lend  it  for  such  an  object,  in- 
sisted that  the  door  should  be  opened,  and  the  bell 
rung  for  Divine  Service  on  the  following  Friday  (Good 
Friday).  His  might  constituted  his  sole  right  to  issue, 
and  enforce,  such  an  order.  The  people  yielded ;  and, 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  building  continued  to  be  used 
as  a  place  of  worship,  at  one  hour  of  the  day,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  at  another,  by 
those  who  had  originally  erected  it.  Meanwhile,  ground 
was  obtained  elsewhere, — the  site,  upon  which  now 
stands  King's  Chapel, — a  wooden  Church  built  upon] 
Church  i*j  ^^^  Divine  Service  celebrated  therein,  ■ 

^'"'it.  for  the  first  time,  in  June,  1089.    Eatclitle 

also,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Clark,  struggled  on,  as  thev 
best  could ;  but  it  was  a  hard  task  to  exhibit  the) 
ministrations  of  the  Church  in  their  proper  aspect, 
whilst  the  acts  of  her  temporal  rulers  were  so  tyran- 
nical. A  limit  was  at  length  put  to  the  people's  en- 
durance of  them.     The  tidings  of  the  Kevolution  IqI 
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England  induced  resistance.  Andros,  Randolph,  and 
others  were  imprisoned,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
jieiit  liome.  Eatclifie  had  preceded  tliem,  by  a  short 
interval,  dislieartened  by  the  misruh^  which  he  was 
(loomed  to  witness,  and  could  not  avert.  Ho  did  not, 
however,  leave  liia  post,  until  a  successor,  jy,j.,g,  j,p. 
Mr.  ]\lyles,  had  been  appointed  to  it;  and  po'"tftitoit. 
both  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Church. 
Myles  continued  to  labour  there  until  1G1)2,  when  he 
weut  home  to  obtain  help  for  his  p(30ple.  During  his 
absence,  his  duties  were  carried  on  by  two  Clergymen, 
Smith  and  Hatton,  the  latter  of  whom  proceeded  after- 
wards to  the  Bahamas.  Upon  Myles's  return,  in  169G, 
hehrought  with  him  many  evidences  of  the  sympathy, 
which  existed  in  the  highest  quarters  at  home,  with 
him  and  his  brethren  across  the  Atlantic.  Valuable 
articles  of  Church  furniture,  with  a  Bible  oirerin-is 
and  Books  of  Common  Prayer  (promised  f'*^^"  ^°  '*• 
by  Queen  Mary,  and,  after  her  decease,  given  by  the 
King),  and  copies  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Apostles'  Creed,  constituted  the  chief  otferings  of 
which  he  was  th.e  bearer.  In  the  next  year,  a  costly 
service  of  communion  plate,  the  gift  also  of  William 
and  IVrary,  was  added ;  and  an  annuity  of  £  100  was 
granted  by  the  King  for  the  services  of  an  assistant 
minister.  In  1098,  a  very  valuable  Library,  called 
[the  King's  Library,  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of 
ondon. 

The  history  of  the  men  appointed  by  the 
lame  Bishop  as  assistants  to  Myles,  is  a 
d  one.  The  first,  Mr,  Dansy,  died  on  his 
lassage  to  Boston.  The  second,  Mr.  White,  who  ac- 
mpanied  Lord  Bellamont,  when  he  went  out  to  suc- 
ed  Sir   William   Phipps   in   the   government,   was 
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drivcM\,  with  that  iioblonian,  l)y  stress  of  woailicr,  to 
lijirbadoH,  and  llion^  died.  Tlio  tliird,  iMr.  iiridirc,  [^^>\\ 
into  n  misundcrstanchnji^  witli  hia  superior,  vvlucli  prci. 
ducod  much  <nil  attcrwanls.  Hut  no  rcfh.'ctioii  \\-^ 
east  tlioreby  upon  the  hipih  reputation  of  Mylcs.  [u 
a  k'tter  of  the  Churchwardens  to  Bishop  Coinptoii.  in 
1()08,  they  say  of  him,  '  lie  is  well  likeil  of  all  of  u.s,  a 
good  liver  and  a  ])ainfid  preacher;'  and  this  ehaiactor 
lie  seems  never  to  have  forfeited'".  The  Hrst  lu-poit 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propac^ation  (d'the  (Jospcl  shows 
tliat,  besides  the  two  above-named  Cler<j;ymeu  at  Hos- 
ton,  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  a  tlnrd,  about  the  year 
1700,  to  liraiutree,  a  town  a  little  to  the  soiith-cast  of 
the  former  city.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertuiii 
any  particulars  respecting  him  or  his  mission. 

The  liistory  of  the  New  Pjugland  Colonii's  at  this 
period  presents  nothing  further  wdiich  bears  upon 
our  present  subject,  llhode  Island,  indeed,  and  tlio 
Narragansett  country,  very  soon  became  the  scenes  of 
most  successful  labour  to  our  Missionaries,  and  the 
future  association  of  them  with  the  name  and  services 
of  Berk(dey,  is  alone  suflicient  to  make  all  Enf^lisli 
Churchmen  regard  them  with  gratitude  and  reverence. 
But,  anxious  as  I  am  to  enter  upon  the  relation  of 
Berkeley's  noble  eftbrts,  I  must  defer  it,  and  lia.sicn 
onward. 

In  my  first  Yolunie,  I  noticed  the 
discovery  of  the  most  northern  parts  of 
America,  by  the  several  navigators,  whose  names  still 
live  in  those  frozen  regions  ;  and  I  refer  here  again  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  them, — namely,  the  laud  dis- 
covered by  Hudson,  and  now  belonging  to  the  im- 
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portant  Company  ..liicli  is  callod  aftor  hitn,— bccaiiao 
it  bt'Ciinio  incorporated  witli  the  Miii^disli  l"jiij)ifo,  in 
the  period  now  niider  review.  Various  expeditions 
li;i(l  becMi  fitted  out  to  thai  (piarter  of  the  jy;lol)e,  Mince 
HuiIsom'h  first  dis(?overy,  tor  the  |)urpo8e  of  exploriii[» 
it  further;  and,  in  KUIS-O,  Prince  Rupert,— the  lu'phew 
and  companion  in  arms  of  CiiarU\s  1.,  and  still  occupy- 
ing,' the  ollice  of  Privy-councillor,  and  a  iiipjli  i\aval 
(•niniii.'Uid,  under  liis  ]'(>stored  son, — suv;rr('sted  that 
another  efi'ort  of  the  same  kind  should  be  maih^  Tho 
Kiuj?  himself  aided  the  expedition ;  the  parties  con- 
ducting it  went  out,  a!ul  passed  the  next  winter  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Kiijicrt ;  ami,  in  KJTO,  a  Itoyal  Charter  was  granted  to 
that  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Jiords  Craven, 
Arlington,  and  Ashley,  Mr.  Portman,  and  others,  con- 
stituting them  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  of 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
trading  into  llndson's  Bay,  &c.,  and  giving  them 
(witl)  the  reservation  of  the  Crown  rights  which  wo 
have  noticed  in  other  Charters)  the  exclusive  right 
of  proprietorship  over  the  adjoining  territory.  It 
was  henceforward  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  America,  and  to  be  called  Rupert's 
Land^'". 

In  my  former  reference  to  these  regions      ^.i,^.  i^j^ra- 
of  the  frozen  North,  1  i  ^marked  that  one      ^^^"^• 
chief  point  of  interest  which  distinguished  them,  was 
tliat  they  are  a  part  of  that  wide  and  arduous  field  of 
labour  M'hich  has  been,  and   still  is,  cultivated  Avitli 
such  success  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
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or  Vnifas  Frntrnm ;  or,  to  use  a  name  hy  whicli  1!,,,^ 
are  atill  bolter  known,  the  Moniviii.,H  l)(.'rivui<,'  that 
name  from  the  province  of  Austria,  in  wliich  thoir 
fathers  dwelt,  they  had,  lonjj;  ago.  by  the  Himplicity  of 
thciir  lives,  atid  the  stedfastiiesH  with  whieh  tlicylja,! 
endured  perweeution  for  the  saW'  of  Christ,  estiililiMlied 
a  claim  to  respect  and  syn»[)athy.  The  writinf];s  of 
our  (wn  Wielif  liail  found,  in  the  I4th  and  loth 
centuries,  a  readier  welcome  among  them  and  tlieir 
Bohemian  brethren,  than  they  ha  I  received  even  in 
England.  And,  when  the  struggles  of  the  Rj^foniuitinn 
drew^  on,  and  they  had  beeji  driven  away  a  sccoml 
time  from  their  habitations,  kindly  olliees  of  love  had 
been  extended  to  them  by  the  Ileformers  in  Eii|i;html. 
not  less  than  by  those  upon  the  ('ontinent.  But  the 
Brethren  were  brought  down  afterwards  to  a  still 
lower  state  of  worldly  depression  ;  and  when,  to  the  j 
eye  of  sense,  their  body  seemed  about  to  ])e  extin- 
guished, Comenius  drew  up  a  narrative  of  its  Ordorj 
and  Discipline,  with  a  brief  historical  account  pre- 
Recognised       tixcd,  aud  transmitted  it  to  Charles  II,,  Jul 

the  eimrch*'      ^'^^^^  .V*^'^''  ^^  ^^^  restoration,  accompniiyini'j 
of  England.       \^  ^^.jj-ij    ^^^   aliectionate   Address   to  tlJ 

Churcli  of  England.     The  Address  was  received  iuj 
the  same  spirit  in  wliich  it  had  been  written;  anjj 
soon  after  the  elevation  of  Sancroft  to   the  See  o| 
Canterbury,  was  specially  recommended  by  Clmrlp^ 
under  the  hands  of  that  Primate  and  Bishop  Compton 
*  to  all  pious  and  compassionate  Christians.'     Otlie 
like  efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf  bv  Archbishop 
"Wake  and  Potter,  in  the  18th  century  ;  and  Acts 
Parliament  were  also  passed,  during  the  same  porioJ 
for  their  encouragement.    Thus,  a  way  was  opened  fd 
the  Moravians,  by  the  Church  and  Jjegislature  of  thj 


•^rm 


c  by  wliic^i  Uh'v 
l)('riv\ii^  tliut 
in  wliii'U  their 
t\io  Hiin\tli»'ity  of 
\\  \\\wM  tlu'v  Wl 
Christ,  ('sl;il)lis\\t(l 
Tho  writings  ul' 

pr  t\uMn  uml  tlieir 
I   received  even  in 
of  the  Kc^i'onniitiou 
on  away   a  seooiid 
oi\ieea  of  love  l\ad 
onners  in  En^laiul 
Continent.     Bui  the 
fterwiirda  to  a  still 
I .  and  wUen,  to  the 
aV>out  to  be  extm- 
rrative  of  its  Ordot 
torieal  account  pre- 
it  to  Charles  n.  ill 
•ation,  accompinu'ing' 
ute   Address   to  tW 
•t-aa  was  received  ii\1 
i)een  written;  and 
croft  to  the  Seo  ol 
mended  by  Cliarloi 
and  Bishop  Comptoi 
le  Cin-istians 
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fviiij:;(lt)tn,  into  those  scenes  of  (Miristiim  enterprise,  in 
which  they  have  exhibited  oyer  siuco  their  unwearied 
aith  and  K)ve'*'. 

Hct'ore  T  dost;  this  survey  of  our  North 
\)iit'rican    C<>h)nics,   I    must  revert    oikm; 
more  to   Carolina.     The  arroji^ant  ])retensions  of  its 
tirsl  IVoprietors,  their  speedy  faikirc,  Jiiid  the  adverse 
iiithicnct's  thereby  created  against  Ihe  Church,  have 
been  ah'cady  d«'scrihed".     Wo  liavc  now  arrived  at  a 
norind  in  which  we  tiiid  some  istt'orts  miuh>  successfully 
to  ocimteract,  tlios*;  intluences.     In  1(»S0-1,  a  piece  of 
liimi  was  ffi-anted   in  Charleston,  by  '  Ori- 
ijmali  Jackson,  and  M(discent  his  wile,   as      cimnh 
a  nite  for  th.e  erection  of  a   building',  in      cinrkMon, 
which  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
laiul  were  to  be   celebrated   by   'Atkin   Williamson, 
Cleric  ,'  and,  in  the  year  following,  a  (..■liurch,  of  '  black 
evpres!-  upon  a  brick  foundation,  large  and  stately, 
laud  surrounded  by  a  ncsat  white  palisade,'  was  bu  .c 
u[m)ii  it,  and  received  the  name  of  St.  Philip  ■'\     Wil- 
liamson discharged  th(?  duties  of  his  oHice,      wiuiamson, 
las  long  as  he  had  strength  to  do  so  ;  and,      ''''  minisier. 
after  his  resignation  of  it,  probably  about  the  year 


^''  La  Trol)e*8  Preface  to  Cranza'  History,  and  Acta  Fratrum 
hitatis  in  Anglid,  pj).  (>— 23. 
"  Sec  pp.  :H!J--32«,  mite. 

'*  Dal<;ho  sajs  in  liis  History  (p.  2^5,  note),  that  i\w  locality  of 

ib(' ground  given  by  Jackson  and  his  wife  is  not  linown,  and  that  it 

OtheBs  douhtlul  whether  it  were  in  Charleston  or  not.     And  yet  he 

vs  (pp.  -27.   :>2),   that   the    Enghsh    Ciuir(;h,   St.    Philip's,    was 

irected  upon  ground  conveyed  to  Joseph  Blake,  Governor,  in  trust, 

ir  that  use,  and  that  Atkin  ^'xXW&xiMiow,  the  I'leryyman  nami'd  by 

kckson,  was  its  first  muiister.     The  [)rohahility,  therefore,  is  that 

ued  l<Ae  ground  on  which    St.  Philip's  stood,  was  that  retV'rred  to   in 

1  T  pai'^lature  of  tllHacicson's  deed  of  gift ;  and  I  have  ventured  so  to  describe  it. 
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1095,  continuL'd  to  reside  in  the  Colony.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  Petition  from  him  to  the  provincial  A.s- 1 
yenibly,  to  consider  his  services,  an  Act  was  pussed 
Marcfi  I,  1710-11,  granting  him  an  annuity  of  ,t';i() 
for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  and  stating  that  '  he  had 
grown  so  disabled  with  age,  sici^ness,  and  otliur  in. 
tirmitics,  that  he  could  not  any  longer  attend  to  th- 
duties  oi'  his  ministerial  functions,  and  was  so  \erv 
poor  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself.'  Another 
Act  was  passed,  of  the  same  date,  for  building  a  new 
Church  of  brick,  in  place  of  tlu;  former. 
which  was  then  falling  into  decay  and  too 
small  for  the  increasing  population.  Pa. 
rishes  had  been  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Assemblv 
in  1704. 

Samuel  Marshall  was  appointed  sources- 
sor  to  AVilliamson,  in  1096,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Bishop  Compton,  to  whuse 
favourable  notice  Dr.  Bray  relates  that  he  had  intro- 
duced him'".  Another  Clergyman  and  well-ivnown 
writer  of  that  day,  Burkitt,  author  of  the  Connneu- 
tary  upon  the  New  Testament,  was  instrumental  in 
turning  Marshall's  mind  to  the  new  field  of  la- 
bour now  opened  in  the  Western  World,  and  helped 
him  to  go  out  thither.  Marshall  amply  justified  the 
clioice  which  had  been  made  of  him  to  fill  this  im- 
portant post,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  ranks  by  hi:; 

•■'•*  The  reader  might  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  cornrt 
to  have  ascribt'd  this  statonujut,  tu)t  to  Bray,  but  to  h'\>  bioii;rii|ihpr, 
for  it  is  so  reiorded  in  his  pubUshed  Lite  and  Designs,  iS;c.,  p.  !t 
But  I  have  before  said,  p.  421,  note,  that  this  book  is  taken  trom  a 
MS.  in  Sioti  College,  which  is  an  autobiography  of  liray.  The 
author  of  the  publislied  work  has  only  changed  the  pronoun  from 
the  first  person  to  the  third. 


Marshall 
sucfL'ss"!'  to 
Williamson. 
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iiitliful  and  consistent  ministry.  Tho  Assembly  showed 
tlieir  sense  of  the  value  of  such  services,  and  their 
(iisire  to  perpetuate  them,  by  passinj^',  in  IGOS,  an 
_\Lt  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Enj:;land  in  Charleston.  It  a])pr()priated  to  Mar- 
jhall  and  his  successors  for  ever  the  yearly  salary  of 
£150;  and  directed, — strangely  as  it  may  sound  in 
oar  ears,— '  that  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  four 
(uws  and  calves,  be  purchased  for  his  use,  and  paid 
lor  out  of  the  public  treasury.'  But  a  point  more 
important  than  any  which  relates  to  the  temporal 
iiiaiiitt^nance  of  ministers  in  Carolina,  is  the  testimony 
liorne  in  the  above  Act  to  the  excelh.mt  character  of 
Marshall.     Such  matters  are  rarely  men- 

*'  His  excel- 

tioued,  exce|)t  in  terms  of  conventional  lent  charac- 
usage,  in  such  docimients ;  but,  in  this 
Act,  the  Assembly  represent  Marshall  as  one  who, 
by  his  devout  and  exemplary  life,  and  good  doctrine,' 
luid  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  high  report  made  of 
liiiii  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  donation,  also,  of 
seventeen  acres  of  land  for  the  benelit  of  Marshall 
and  his  successors  made,  that  same  year,  by  Affra 
Coming,  widow,  an  atfectionate  daughter  of  the  Church 
ul' Eiighmd,  is  another  proof  of  the  interest  which  his 
good  services  awakened  in  Carolina. 

But  it  was  the  will  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  this  faithful  servant 
sliould  not  continue  his  work  upon  earth 
much  louger.  He  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1G99,  of  a 
malignant  fever,  which  was  fatal  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Charleston  ;  and  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  province,  in  a  letter  dated  January  17, 
101)9-1700,  requesting  Bishop  Compton  to  send  them 
another  minister,  thus  bear  witness  to  him  : 


Testimnny 
borne  to  liini 
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'That  fatherliie  care  which  your  Lordship  hath  taken  to  fill  all 
the  Churches  in  His  Majesty's  Plantations  in  Americ^i,  with  pious 
learned,  and  orthodox  Ministers,  as  well  as  your  Lordshij)'s  appli„ 
cation  to  us  of  that  care  in  a  more  ^special  manner,  by  sendirii'  to 
us  so  eminently  good  a  man,  as  our  late  Minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marshall,  deceased,  encourages  us  to  addres'j  your  Lordship  for 
such  another.  He,  by  liis  regular,  soljer,  and  devout  life,  gave  no 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  our  Chuvch  to  speak  ill  of  its  Minis. 
ters :  By  his  sound  doctrine,  the  weak  sons  of  our  Church  he  con. 
firmed ;  By  his  easy,  and.  as  it  were,  the  natural  use  of  the  cere. 
monies  of  our  Church,  took  away  all  occasions  of  scandal  at  them; 
By  his  prudent  and  obliging  way  of  living,  and  manner  of  practice 
he  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  persons.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
that  we  address  you  for  another.' 

On  tlie  20th  of  June,  1700,  before  the  time  had 
elapsed,  within  wliich  an  answer  to  tlie  above  /sddress 
could  have  boon  received,  a  Clergyman,  named  Edward 

Marston,  was  elected  Kector  of  St.  Philip's, 
Thomar.^"       ^^J  '  about  thirty  of  the  chiefest  inhabit- 

ants.'  This  appointment,  under  the  cir. 
cumstances  just  mentioned,  might  have  been  regarded 
only  as  temporary ;  but  it  was  meant  to  be,  and,  but 
for  Marston's  misconduct,  would  have  b'^en,  perma- 
nent. He  was  afterwards  ejected,  for  coutuiDaoious 
conduct,  by  order  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  tlie  Go- 
vernor, Chief  Justice  Trott,  and  others ;  and  Saniiiel 
Thomas,  Avho  had  been  nent  out  in  1702,  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  under  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Compton,  to  tiie 
Tammasee  Indians,  was  appointed  in  liis  room.  Mars- 
ton  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  in  a  violent 
and  scurrilous  pamphlet.  It  was  not  published  until 
1712,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly ;  but  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  Thomas, 
howsoever  contemptuously  Marston  spoke  of  him,  was, 
in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he  was 
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appointed.     Although  his  career  was  a  brief  one,  he 
has  left  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  Samuel  Marshall  *°. 
I  have  before  said  that  Bray's  fosterinsr 

''  °        Bray  s 

care  was  extended  to  Carolina ;  and  a  proof     Lihrar^  .. 
of  it  is  supplied  in  an  Act  passed  by  her 
Assembly,  Nov.  16,  1700,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
Library  which  he  and  others  had  sent  to  Charleston, 
for  the  use  of  the  CImrcl  in  the  province. 
The  kind  sympathy  shiwn  towards  the 
Huguenots  in  their  hour  of  persecution, 
in  many  of  the  Colonies  of  England,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  followed  in  Carolina  by  a 
vexatious  and  oppressive  jealousy.     They  complained 
to  the  Proprietors,  that  they  were  denied  the  rights 
of  subjects,  and  treated  only  as  aliens ;  that  their  mar- 
riages were  pronounced  void,  and  their  children  ille- 
gitimate ;    their  estates  liable  to  forfeiture ;   and  the 
time  of  their  celebration  of  Divine  Worship  fixed  at 
hours  which  made  it  impossible  for  those  to  attend, 
who  lived  out  of  the  town,  and,  being  forced  to  come 
and  go  by  water,  could  only  do  so  as  the  tide  served. 
Instructions  were  sent  out,  in  1693,  to  the  authorities 
of  Carolina,  to  remedy  these  complaints.     The  temper 
of  the  Colonists  caused  some  delay  in  complying  with 
them;  but,  in  1696-7,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly, securing  to  the  Huguenots  the  privileges  and 
immunities   they   desired,   and  to  all   Protestants,  of 
whatsoever  communion,  liberty  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
their  worship  without  hindrance,  provided  that  they 
did  not  disturb  the  public  peace  of  the  province  ". 
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I  do  not  enter  here  into  any  fletailod 
account  of  the  circumstances  afteeting  onv 
Church  in  the  West  Indies,  between  the  period  of 
their  history  last  arrived  at  and  the  present,  because, 
in  their  general  character,  they  are  the  same  with  that 
which  has  already  been  described ;  and  a  more  con- 
venient  opportunity  may  present  itself  hereafter  to 
notice  any  new  points  of  interest  connected  with  them. 
It  may  be  of  use,  however,  to  state  that  the  temjjoral 
difficulties  of  these  Colonies,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  17tli  century,  were  aggravated,  and  the  consequent 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  extending  to  thein  spiritual 
aid   multiplied,  by  most  calamitous  local  visitations, 
and  by  the  poHcy  of  rulers  at  home.     In  Janunea, — 
not  now  to  speak  of  the  perils  of  an  insurrection  of 
Negro  slaves  in  1(584,  and  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  the 
subsequent  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
— an  earthquake,  in  1(592,  swallowed  up  the  town  of 
Port  Koyal,  with  its  treasures,  and  three  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  more  perished  by 
the  frightful  pestilence  which  followed  *^  In  Barbados, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  Negro  slaves  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Planters ;  and  crime  brought  with  it  its 
own  punishment  in  the  distress  that  followed.    Lastly, 
Antigiui, — although  its  history,  during  this  interval, 
presents  Jiot  any  startling  horrors  like  those  just  men- 
tioned,— shared,  in  common  with  the  other  Islands, 
the  evils  of  the  war  which  then  raged  between  France 
and  England,  and  which  made  their  respective  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  the  scenes  of 
contniual  conflict.     True,  the  names  of  Codriiigton, 


*2  For  an  authentic  account  of  this  event,  see  tlie  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1(*I>2. 
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his  son,  and  others,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
those  conflicts,  are  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  a  grateful 
I'ouiitry  ;  but  the  miseries,  into  which  they  were  com- 
pilled  to  plunge,  as  they  led  tlieir  forces  on  to  victory, 
wore  not  the  less  real,  and  the  consequences  of  them 
not  less  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christian  truth 
and  holiness  throughout  the  Avorld. 

The  name  of  Codrington,  iiuleed,  is  as- 
sociated with  a  design  directly  subsidiary 
to  the  holiest  purposes,  namely,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  College  which  still  bears  his  name  in 
Barbados,  and  an  account  of  which  will  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  our  future  history.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  English  family, — which  had  fought  upon 
the  King's  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  after  his  over- 
throw, had  settled  in  Barbados, — the  elder  Codrington 
had  been  born  in  that  Island,  He  removed  from  it, 
in  1674,  to  Antigua,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Grovernor  in  1689.  His  son  Christopher,  who  had  been 
born  to  him  before  he  left  Barbados,  was  sent  home 
to  England  to  bo  educated  ;  and,  having  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  scholar  at 
Christ  Church,  and  All  Souls',  Oxford, — of  which 
latter  College  he  was  elected  Fellow  in  1689, — entered 
afterwards  into  the  army,  and  served  both  in  the 
West  Indies  and  at  the  siege  of  Nanuir.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1698,  he  was  appointed  by 
William  III.  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  He  gave  up  this  appointment  in 
1704,  for  what  reason  it  does  not  appear,  but  still 
continued  to  reside  in  the  West  Indies,  first,  upon  his 
estate  in  Antigua,  and  afterwards  in  Barbados,  in 
which  latter  Island  he  died,  in  1710.  His  remains 
were  disinterred  in  1716,  and  carried  to  England,  and 
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deposited  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Souls',  to  which  Col- 
lege  he  had  bequeathed  his  books,  and  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  Library.  By  the  same  AVill,  ho 
bequeathed  his  estates  in  Barbados  to  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
trust,  for  the  foundation  of  tlie  College  to  wliicii  refe- 
rence  has  been  just  made". 

I  have  stated  above,  that  our  West  India  Colonies 
at  this  period,  were  not  only  sorely  tried  by  calami- 
tous  local  visitations,  but  also  by  what  the  Planters 
believed  to  be  the  unjust  policy  of  rulers  at  home. 
I  attempt  not  to  traverse  the  wide  Held  of 
enquiry  herein  opened  to  us.  I  only  f|uote 
the  record  of  their  complaints  as  a  witness 
to  prove  the  difficulties  by  which  tlio  se- 
veral Islands  were  then  encumbered,  and 
the  discouragement  thereby  given  to  the  ministrations 
of  our  Church  in  each  of  them.  The  most  remarkable 
testimony  of  this  character  is  a  Pamphlet,  first  pub- 
lished in  IG89,  entitled  '  The  Groans  of  the  Planta- 
tions,  or  a  true  Account  of  their  grievous  and  extreme 
sufterings,  by  the  heavy  impositions  upon  sugar,  and 
other  hardships  relating  more  particularly  to  liar- 
bados.'  *  Our  ingenuity  is  baffled,'  say  the  authors  of 
this  Pamphlet,  'and  our  industry  cut  up  by  the  roots; 
here  they  have  us,  and  there  they  have  us ;  and  we 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  ourselves.'  Again,  after 
showing  that  the  Plantations  were  '  brought  to  a 
miserable  and  ruinous  condition,'  and  that  they  had 
not  deserved  this  hard  usage,  considering  the  many 

■*•''  Antigua  and  the  Antiguans,  i.  51 — 56.  See  also  the  account 
of  Codrington  College  by  (Dr.  Parry)  the  present  Bishop  of  Bar. 
bados;  and  the  Charges  of  Bishop  Coleridge,  his  excellent  pi  ede- 
cesaor. 
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and  great  advantages  they  brought  to  England,  they 
ask, 

'  Hath  our  clear  Mother  no  bowels  for  her  children  that  are  now 
at  the  last  gasp,  and  lay  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death  ?  Will 
she  do  nothing  to  deliver  us  from  the  jaws  of  death  ?  We  cannot 
despair,  but  that  she  will  yet  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  mercy. 
However  we  desire  it  may  not  be  ill  taken,  that  we  have  eased  our 
minds  by  rec(»unting  our  sorrows.  Let  us  not  be  denied  the  com- 
mon liberty  and  privilege  of  mankind,  to  groan  when  we  die.  Let 
not  our  complaints  seem  troublesome  and  ofl'eiisive ;  but  be  re- 
ceived with  compassion  as  the  groans  of  dying  men.' 

To  those   of  our  countrymen   who   are   connected 
with  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
grievous  cause  to  echo  similar  language  of  complaint, 
it  may  perhaps  be  some  consolation  to  feel,  that,  aa 
these  their  predecessors  in  suft'ering  were  not  tinally 
consumed,  so  to  themselves  a  day  of  hope  and  comfort 
may  yet  arrive.     God  grant  that  it  arrive  speedily ! 
At  all  events,  whilst  with  patient  and  stedfast  cou- 
rage they  wait  for  it,  they  may  be  cheered  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  have  not  that  heavy  burden  of 
reproach  hanging   upon   them,  W'hich  weighed  down 
those  of  whom  we  have  here  spoken,  namely,  a  heart- 
less indilFerence  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro  slave. 
The  Pamphlet  above  cited  betrays  this  indifference  in 
its  most  hideous  form.      The    Planters  state  one  of 
their  grievances  to  be,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
ironopoly  granted  to  the   Eoyal    African   Company, 
they  were  forced  to  give  twenty  pounds  for  a  Negro, 
whereas  formerly  they  could  purchase  them  for 

'tv/o  or  three  pounds  a  head  in  Guiney,  and  their  freight  was  five 
pounds  for  every  one  that  was  brought  alive,  and  could  go  over  the 
shipside.'  Again,  say  they,  *  our  negroes  which  cost  us  so  dear,  are 
also  extremely  casual.  When  a  man  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  the 
best  and  ablest  he  can  get  for  money,  let  him  take  all  the  care  he 
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can,  he  shall  lose  a  full  third  jiart  of  them,  bcfcrr  they  ever  conuito 
do  him  service.  When  they  are  season'd,  and  use<l  to  the  country 
they  stand  nnu-h  better,  but  to  how  many  mischances  are  they  still 
subject?  If  a  stiller  slip  into  a  rum-cistern,  it  is  sudden  death: 
for  it  stifles  in  a  moment.  If  a  mill-fe«'der  be  catch'd  by  the  Hngtr, 
his  whole  body  is  drawn  in,  and  he  is  squeesM  to  piectjs.  lf^ 
boiler  get  any  part  into  the  scalding  sugar,  it  sticks  like  glew,  or 
birdlime,  and  'tis  hard  to  save  either  limb  or  life  They  wilj 
quarrel  and  kill  one  another  upon  small  occasions  ;  by  many  arci. 
dents  are  they  disabled,  and  become  a  burden  :  they  will  run  away, 
and  perhaps  be  never  seen  more,  or  they  will  hang  themselves,  no 
creature  knows  why.  And  sometimes  there  comes  a  mortality 
among  them,  which  sweeps  a  great  jjart  of  them  away.  When  this 
happens,  the  i)oor  Planter  is  in  u  hard  condition,  especially  if  he  is 
still  indebted  for  them  •♦'.' 

Duties  to  be  Thus  Calmly  could  the  Planter  of  that 

observed  by  t         i       i  r  •  n^     •  i 

En^'lisbll,en  tl^y  looK  iipon  his  sutioring  slave,  regrot- 
curieilce  of"  ^1"^?  ^^'b'  ^^"^  iiiutilutcd  limbs  or  crushed 
like  distress,  carcasc,  as  a  diiuiuution  of  profit  to  luni- 
self,  a  deterioration  of  his  own  living  chattels.  From 
the  sin  of  such  heartless  cruelty,  the  present  genera- 
tion  at  least  is  free.  A  niiglity  ranson  has  been  paid 
willingly  for  the  liberation  of  the  slave.  A  long  and 
arduous  struggle,  and  ofttiines  destructive  of  the  lives 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  has  also  been  maintained  upon 
the  African  coast,  to  restrain  that  traffic  in  human 
flesh  which  other  nations — to  their  shame  be  it 
spoken  ! — still  pursue.  And,  because  these  noble 
eflbrts  have  failed  so  frequently  to  attain  fully  the 
desired  end,  and  distress  meanwhile  is  hanging  as  a 
black  cloud  over  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  there  is 
danger,  lest  men  should  rei^ret  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made,  and  long  for  a  renewal  of  those  faci- 
lities of  prosecuting  the  slave  trade  by  which  their 


**  Groans  of  the  Plantations,  &c.  5 — 31. 
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formor  prosperity  waa  upheld.    May  the  merciful  Pro- 
vidt'tioe  of  the  Alnii^Mity  avert  «ueh  an  issue  from  ua! 
l^et    Eiif^land   and    her    Colonies    endure   any    thing 
rather  than  this.      Straitened   and  pinched  with  po- 
verty, outstrij)p»'d  hy  rival  nations  in  the  swift  career 
of  conunercial  competition,  the  calculations  of  our  wise 
men  hafiled,  and  the  hopes  of  the  generous  and  good 
among  us  disa[)pointed, — let  these,  and  trials  heavier 
yet   tlian    these,   come.      He,   who   permits    them    to 
assail  us,  can,  and  will,  convert  them  into  blessings,  to 
those  who  receive  them  with  a  patient  and  cheerful 
spirit.     But,  let  them  not  tempt  any  of  us  to  swerve 
i'roiii  the  path  of  duty ;  or  they  may  prove  the  sha- 
dows of  our  coming  condemnation,  our  final  overthrow. 
If,  indeed,  these  miseries  have  sprung  from  our  own 
follv  or  wickedness,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  confess, 
and  amend,  the  wrong.     If  theories  of  trade  and  fiscal 
legislation,  howsoever  wise  or  just  they  may  appear  to 
be,  have  cast  an  intolerable  burden  upon  our  West 
Indian   Colonies,  — left  as  they  are  to  compete  with 
the  still  slave-holding  countries  of  Cuba  and  Brazil, — 
let  the  legislature  reflect  once  more,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them,  by  adhering  to  such  a  policy  in  all  ita 
strictness.     But,  be  the  issue  of   their  deliberations 
what   it   may,    assuredly  it   is   not   for   us   to   forge 
again  the  chains  which  we  have  broken  and  struck  off 
from  the  slave,  or  to  relax,  in  any  single  quarter,  that 
vigilance,  by  which  we  have  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  our  determination,  Grod  helping  us,  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade. 

The  only  English  posses&iona  in  the  Description 
Western  hemisphere,  whose  history  I  mudasand 
have  ]iot  brought  down  to  the  period  pre-      land  in"" 
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Bray*»  Me-  Hcribed  ill  this  A^jlume,  are  the  Bermudas, 
and  Nev^buudland  ;  and  tliey  aro  de- 
scribed  by  Hray,  in  his  INIemorial,  a8  being  now  in  a 
most  dentitutu  condition.  In  tlic  liernmdas,  ho  savs 
there  was  oidy  one  minister,  'and  he  but  bare!)  sub. 
siatcd,'  whilst  three  more  were  required  ;  and,  in 
Nevvfoundhmd,  where  tlie  services  of  two  niinistcra  at 
least  were  needed,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all 
spiritual  ordinances.  No  more  striking  testimony 
can  be  found,  to  jirove  the  fatal  power  of  those  evil 
influences  whicli  had  so  long  been  operating  in  these 
Islands  ". 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  tlio  oppo, 
site  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  find  tlio 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  faithful  members  of  our 
Churcli  direct(?d  to  the  duty  of  milking  th(»  existence 
of  our  power  in  India  a  means  of  spiritual  health  unto 
her  people.  The  difficulties,  which  originally  existed 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  that  object,  had  not  been 
diminished  by  later  events.  Our  possessions  in  that 
country  remained  substantially  the  same  as  they  were 
when  we  last  noticed  them.  In  Bengal,  they  were 
still  upon  a  very  precarious  footing.  I'ort  St,  George, 
or  Madras,  was  established  as  a  Presidency  for  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  coast,  after  Bantam,  its 
former  site,  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1686,  the  seat  of  the  AVestern  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  ISurat  to  Bombay ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  the  latter  settlement  was  made  a  liegeiicy,  and 
invested  with  supreme  power  over  all  the  others  be- 
longing to   the    Company.     About   two   years   later, 


^5  Bray's  Memorial,  pp.  11,  12.     See  also  Vol.  i.  pp.  329-:J31; 
and  pp.  334  —  337,  ante. 
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t^ol.  i.  pp.  329-;Wl; 


Te^'iiapatiim,  a  little  to  the  Houtli  of  Poiuliclierry, 
which  the  Krencl)  had  just  aeijuirt'd,  was  puroliascd, 
and  fortitiod,  and  called  Fort  vSt.  David.  JMranvvlnIo, 
the  atTairHot'tho  I'oinpany  bocaint^  most  cmbamiMsIn^'; 
their  dobtH  were  already  great ;  other  adventurers  to 
the  Kast  were  ehiniouriiig  for  a  tliHsolution  of  th(?ir 
ni()iu)|)oly  ;  and  J'arliament  favoured  th(!  views  of  the 
iissailants.  JTenee,  in  I(!J)8,  a  Charter  was  secon.i  Kaet 
jrmiited  by  William  111.  for  the  incor|)ora-  J,!;;l;'\|,';:";: 
tion  of  a  seeond  East  India  Company,  under  svlulall,  ni 
the  name  of  the  English  Company ;  the  '"'  '•''^**- 
(ihl,  (»r  fiondon  Conipany,  being  still  permitted  to 
trade  along  with  them  for  three  yearss.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  tlu^  success  of  any  righteous 
enterprise  iii  India,  than  the  rivalry  of  two  such  Com- 
panies, 8(  eking  to  sup[)lant,  and  defame,  and  obstruct 
one  another,  as  they  were  necessarily  t(»mpted  to  do. 
It  portendv-.l  .'estruction  also  to  themselves ;  and, 
being  soon  driven  to  adjust  their  nnitual  diti'erences, 
an  arrangement  for  their  union,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions agreed  upon  by  both,  was  proposed,  towards  the 
end  of  William's  reign,  and  ratified,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne ;  by  virtue  of  which,  their  former 
Charters  were  agreed  to  be  surrendered,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  the  New  Company  was  henceforth  to 
cany  on  their  operations  under  the  title  of  'The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.'  Some  diiferences,  indeed,  between 
them  still  remained,  and  were  not  settled  until  1711, 
when  Lord  Godolphin,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  gave  his  final  award 


40 


"  Bruce,  ii.  502— ,091.  iii.  «l.  258;  Anderson's  History,  &c., 
in  Macplierson's  Annals,  ii.  094 — 700;  Mill's  liiitish  India,  B.  i, 
0,  V.    The  Law  relating  to  India,  &.c.,   pp.  1—  12.     Tlu-  title  of 
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Whilst  llu'se  per])l(!xin','  (!luin|j;pH  M(>re 
in  |)rojj;ro8H,  the  lii^h  and  lioly  dutii-a  in- 
(Minibi  ni  u|)on  Eiii^land,  wliosn  homjs  were 
thus  HtriviiiiJf  to  Ht't  up  her  dominion  in 
till'  I'^ast,  were  not  t'or^otton.  Foremost 
amonji;  thoso  wlio,  mindful  of  Hnch  ilutics 
tlieinselveH,  wtrovo  to  lead  others  to  obstM-vii  them, 
wcro  Robert  B«)vle.  of  whosi'  f^oiKTOua  spirit  I  have 
before  made  mention",  and  irum[)iu-ey  Vrideaux,  tlieu 
Prebendary,  and  al'tervvards  Dean,  of  Norwich,  and 
author  of  that  mosh  valuable  work,  'The  Connexion  i,!' 
the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamtMit.'  liovlo, 
from  an  early  period,  had  been  a  member  of  tlie  East 
India  Committee ;  his  assistam'O  havinp;  beeii  sout^ht  for 
on  account  of  the  benefit  which,  it  was  believed,  his 
extensive  scientific  knowledj:^e  would  ^ive  in  I'espect  of 
the  products  imported  from  the  Kast.  He  had,  IVoiu 
the  first,  sought  to  stimulate  the  Company  'to  pro- 
mote  the  honour  and  worship  of  (lod,  by  the  conver- 
sion of  those  poor  infidels  in  those  places,  where,  by 
His  blessinti;,  they  had  so  much  advanced  their  worldly 
interest ;'  and,  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  Mrote,  in 
1G77,  to  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  proposing  to  have 
the  Malayan  Gos{)els  reprinted  at  Oxford  from  the 
Dutch  copy  whicfi  he  sent  for  that  purpose.  Fell 
consulted  IMarshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  and 
Prideaux,  then  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church, 
upon  the  subject.  The  book  was  published  at  Boyle's 
expense,  with  a  preface  by  Marshall.  Prideaux  did 
not  think  the  publication  likely  to  be  useful,  and  ad- 

'Thft   United    Company,'  SiC,   remained  until  3  &  4  Wm.  IV., 
c.  H5,  s.  li,  which  enacted  that  in  all  transactions  whatsoever,  the 
Company  may  be  called  *  The  East  India  Company.' 
'*'  See  p.  206,  ante. 
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ijiiceH  •;oo(l  reaHons  for  that  opinion,  in  a  letter  \\]\\>']i 
lie  adtirt'Hsetl,  siiveral  years  later,  (1()J)1..5,)  to  Arcli- 
bi^li()|)  Tenison.  Nevertlielesw,  the  iiii|)ressi()n  niiido 
upon  \n»  mind,  at  that  early  period  of  his  lit'e,— for  ho 
had  not  attained  the  a^'o  of  twenty-nine  years,  when 
thi.s  proposition  from  lioyle  was  snimiitted  lo  him, — 
wiiH  never  afterwards  oifaeed.  Jle  read  earefidiv,  in 
tho  midst  of  his  own  unremitting'  duties,  the  pam- 
plilcts  ])nt  forth  by  Sir  .losiah  Child  nnd  others, 
ai^'uinst  tho  various  assailants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, nnd  observed,  that,  according'  to  tludr  own  show- 
ii)(r,  not  less  than  a  million  of  tlu!  natives  of  India 
were  then  subject  to  English  rule  ;  that,  among  these, 
till'  MahomuKMlans  had  their  niosipies,  the  .lews  their 
synagogues,  tho  Hindus  their  pagodas,  the  Portu- 
fjiH'se  their  Churches  and  bands  itf  Iloman  Catholic 
Clerj^y  ;  that  tho  Dutcli  Presbyterians  manitained  in 
India  thirty  or  forty  ministers,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  tho  natives  to  tho  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Faith  ;  that  they  provided  all  their  factories 
au  I  slii))s  with  niiinsters,  and,  in  Ceylon,  had  erected 
a  Colkge,  and  printed  Bibles,  Catecdiisms,  and  other 
books,  in  the  Malay  and  Indian  dialects,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  eighty  thousand  converted  Indians,  who 
were  there  enrolled,  and  others ;  that  the  English,  on 
tho  other  hand,  possessed  no  Church,  save  one  at 
Madras,  built  under  tho  governnuMit  of  Streynsham 
Master";  that,  although  English  Chaplains  were 
maintaiiied  at  Surat,  Angola,  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Fort  St.  David,  their  allowances  were  so  small,  and 
their  treatment  so  harsh,  that  little  service  could  be 
rendered  by  them  ;  that  the  English  ships  were, '  for  the 


See  p.  277»  ante. 
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most  part,  without  prayers,  preaching,  or  sacraments, 
seldom  liaving  any  Chaplain  on  board,  except '  such  as 
were  passing  to,  or  from,  the  East ;  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Helena,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dreds, being  left  without  any  Christian  ordinance,  had 
'degenerated  to  that  degree  of  barbarity,  as  to  be 
reckoned  the  vilest  and  most  wicked  of  any  our 
shipping  meet  with  in  their  whole  voyage  to  the 
Indies'''.'  Prideaux  published,  early  in 
1004-5,  an  Account  of  the  EngliaJi  Set- 
tlements in  India,  embodying  thjse  state- 
ments, and  proposing,  as  a  correction  of  these  fright- 
ful evils,  that  Churches  and  Schools  should  be  erected 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Fort  St.  David,  for  the  hi- 
structiori  and  edification  of  the  natives  in  their  own 
language ;  that  men  of  piety  and  of  prudence  should 
be  found  out  and  encouraged  to  undertake  the  work; 
that  a  Seminary  should  be  established  in  England  for 
the  training  of  persons  to  supply  the  future  wants  of 
the  Mission  ;  that  care  should  be  '  taken  only  to  elect 
such  for  this  purpose,  whose  temper,  parts,  and  incli- 
nations, may  promise  them  to  be  most  capable  of  being 
fitted  for  it  /  that  natives  also  should  be  brought  from 
India,  and  be  educated  h'  England,  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  that  they  should  be 
chosen  chieHy  out  of  such  of  the  Christians  of  Mala- 
bar as  were  not  in  communion  with,  or  influenced  by, 
the  Koman  Catholic  Portuguese  at  (xoa ;  that,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted,  a  Bishop 
should  be  settled  at  Madras,  or  some 
other  English  settlement,  and  the  Semi- 

*^  One  Chaplain  had  been  appointed  to  St.  Hek^na,  in  l(i75,  and 
two  more  went  out,  -in  1098  and  1700, —  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  appeal  of  Prideaux.     See  Appendix  to  this  A'^olume,  No.  I. 
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nary  be  removed  from  this  country,  and  placed  under 
liis  charge ;  that,  to  these  ends,  careful  enquiries 
sliould  be  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  phices,  the 
work  might  be  best  begun ;  that  the  utmost  pains 
should  be  taken  not  to  exasperate  or  alarm  the  people, 
by  resorting  to  any  compulsory  or  deceitful  modes  of 
dealing  with  them  ;  tliat  copies  of  all  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  upon  such 
matters,  should  be  obtained ;  that,  after  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, obliging  our  East  India  Company  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  should  be  passed;  that  'wise  and  good 
men  be  made  choice  of  in  London  for  tlie  directing 
ami  carry ^jg  on  of  the  whole  design;  and  that  all 
good  Christians  pray  for  the  good  success  of  it.' 

Two  great  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  at- 
taining these  objects,  had  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  Prideaux ;  and  he 
describes  them  without  reserve ;  the  first, 
arising  from  the  Roman  Catholic  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  already  established  in  various  parts  of 
India ;  the  second,  created  by  the  immoral  lives  of  the 
Ritglish  professing  Christianity.  AVith  respect  to  the 
first,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  scrupulously  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  wdieresoever  our  possessions  had  been 
acquired,  as  in  the  case  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  upon 
the  faitli  of  certain  articles  of  treaty  agreed  to  by  the 
Portuguese,  there  nothing  should  be  done  which  might 
tend  in  any  way  to  a  breach  of  that  faith  ;  but,  that, 
wliere  this  was  not  the  case,  it  might  be  well  to  '  follow 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  put  none  into  their 
garrisons  but  such  as '  were  of  their  '  own  nation  and 
religion.'     With  respect  to   the  second  difficulty,  he 
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felt,  that,  as  the  grace  of  God  could  alone  efFeotuallv 
remove  it,  so  it  was  to  be  sought  by  the  diligent  and 
faithful  observance  of  the  means  of  grace.  In  all  our 
factories,  tlierefore,  and  forts,  he  urges  that  Churches 
should  be  built,  and  that  there,  as  also  on  board  of  our 
ships,  the  services  of  pious  and  able  ministers  should 
be  secured ;  and,  that,  as  a  farther  encouragement  of 
them,  instead  of  making  the  stipends  of  the  Chaj)hiiiis 
(as  they  then  were)  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £50  a  year, 
and  the  like  amount  depending  upon  conlingencies, 
the  whole  should  be  fixed  at  £100  a  year.  He  insists 
also  upon  the  justice  of  treating  the  English  Chaplains 
with  more  respect  and  courtesy  than  it  seems  had 
hitherto  been  shown  towards  them  '  at  the  common 
table  of  the  factory.'  The  Popish  priest,  according 
to  the  account  then  received,  sat  '  first,  the  Dutch 
minister  next,  and  the  English  minister,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  places,  below  both ;'  an  order,  which 
Prideaux  thinks  might,  with  propriety,  have  been 
reversed.  But,  far  more  important  than  any  mere 
question  of  precedence,  is  the  proposal  which  Prideaux 
again  urges,  at  the  end  of  his  appeal,  that  a  Bishop 
should  be  sent  out  to  govern  the  Churches  in  India, 
'and  there  to  breed  and  ordain  upon  the  spot  iniuis- 
ters  for  the  service  of  the  said  Churches,  that  so  there 
may  not  be  a  necessity  of  having  them  always  from 
England.' 

And  appeal  Such  wcre  the  proposals  of  Iluniphrev 

Prideaux.     He   accompanied   them   by  a 
letter,  as  1  have  before  said,  to  Teiiison. 
It  was  a  critical  moment ;  for  the  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
pany had  only  been  agreed  upon   the   week   before! 
Prideaux   wrote   this  letter,   and   were    then   about  j 
*to  be  confirmed  by  the  Broad  Seal.'     He  entreats 
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the  Archbishop,  therefore,  to  interpose  with  the 
j^ing,  and  obtain  an  insertion  of  a  by-law,  obliging 
the  Company  to  do  'something  towards  that  good 
,ork.'  He  reminds  him  of  the  exertions  made  by 
Boyle,  then  gone  to  his  rest,  with  whom,  doubtless, 
^hen  he  was  a  parishioner  of  St,  Maitin's-in-the- 
pields,  Tenison,  once  its  incumbent,  had  fiv(|uentlv 
conversed  upon  this  subject.  lie  speaks  of  the  mighty 
work  before  them,  and  of  the  neglect  of  which  they 
should  be  guilty,  if  they  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity.  He  cheers  himself  witli  the 
roTn(Mi\brance  that  tlu,'  Archbishop  had  accepted  from 
him  with  candour,  '  proposals  of  a  like  nature  formerly,' 
and  with  the  hope  that  what  he  now  oftered  would 
hkewise  meet  with  favourable  acceptance.  He  thus 
concludes: 

'  It  is  the  interest  of  our  Great  Master,  to  whom  your  Grace  and 
I  are  equalh  servants.  But  you  have  the  greater  power,  and  the 
larger  talents,  whereby  to  promote  it.  The  .nost  that  I  can  do,  is 
to  iirter  tlie  matter  to  be  considered :  your  Gracre  only  is  able  to 
hnne,  it  to  any  effect.  I  confess  we  have  work  enoug)>  at  home. 
God  Almighty  help  us;  but  this  is  no  sufficient  reason,  when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  serve  Him  elsewhere,  for  us  to  neglect  it. 
If  the  Company  cannot  be  brought  to  do  something  in  the  business, 
it  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  your  Grace  to  promote  it,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  well-disposed  Christians  among  us ;  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  reputation  to  our  Church,  if  we  alone,  who  are  of 
the  Cler!i;y,  should  undertake  it.  And,  whensoever  it  shall  be  thus 
undertaken,  though  1  serve  the  Church  mostly  ujion  my  own  estate, 
yet  my  purse  shall  be  opened  as  wide  towards  it  as  my  means.  I 
will  roadily  subscribe  an  hundred  pounds  at  the  first  offer;  neither 
shall  I  stop  hen?,  if  the  work  goes  on ;  and  if  others  will  give  pro- 
portionably,  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
hereui^".' 
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Clauses  in-  ^he  appeal  thus  made  by  Prideaux  was 

serted  in  gQ  fyj.  guccessful,  that,  in  the  next  Charter 

consequence  ,  .  » 

in  the  Char        granted  by  Wuham  m  1698,  and  by  whicli 
affairs  were  conducted  after  the  union  of 
the  two  Companies,  the  following  important  clauses 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  were  inserted  : 


To  maintain 
a  minister 
and  school 
master  at  St, 
Helena,  and 
ministers  at 
their  fac- 
tories in 
India, 


And  a  chap- 
lain on  lioard 
evtrv  ship  of 
500  tonji. 


And  we  do  hereby  further  will  and  appoint :  That 
the  said  C()nii)any,  hereby  established,  and  their 
successors,  shall  ecinstantly  maintain  a  minister  and 
schoolmaster  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  when  the 
said  Island  shall  come  into  the  hands  or  posnemon 
of  the  same  Company  ;  and  also  one  minister  in  every 
garrison  and  superior  fa(;tory,  which  the  same  Cotn- 
pany  or  their  successors  shall  have  in  the  said  East  Indies,  or  other 
parts  within  the  limits  aforesaid  ;  and  shall  also  in  such  garrisons 
and  factories,  respectively  provide,  or  set  apart,  a  decent  and  ('on. 
venient  place  for  Divine  Service  only;  and  shall  also 
take  a  chaplain  on  board  every  ship  which  shall  be 
sent  by  the  same  Company  to  the  East  Indies,  or 
other  the  parts  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  which 
shall  be  of  the  burthen  of  five  hundred  tons  or  upwards,  for  such 
voyage,  the  salary  of  which  chaplain  shall  commence  from  the  time 
that  such  ship  shall  depart  from  England :  and,  moreover,  that  no 
such  minister  shall  be  sent  by  the  said  Company  to  the  East  Indies, 
or  other  the  parts  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  until  he  shall  have 
been  first  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being  ;  all  which  said  luinistors  so 
to  be  sent  shall  be  entertained  from  time  to  time  with  due  respect. 
And  we  do  further  will  and  appoint,  that  all  sudi 
ministers  as  shall  be  sent  to  reside  in  India,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  obliged  to  learn,  within  one  year  after 
their  arrival,  the  Portuguese  language,  and  shall 
apply  themselves  to  learn  the  native  language  of  the 
country  where  they  shall  reside,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  in- 
struct the  Gentoos,  that  shall  be  the  servants  or  slaves  of  the  same 
Company,  or  of  their  agents,  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  that 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  said  ministers,  residing  in  the 
East  Indies,  or  other  the  parts  within  tl)e  limits  aforesaid,  the  place 
of  such  minister,  so  dying,  shall  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  chap- 
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Iftins  out  of  the  next  ships,  that  shall  arrive  at  or  near  the  place 
where  such  minister  shall  happen  to  die. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  will  and  direct,  that  the       Schoolmas- 
said  Company,  and  their  successors,  shall,  from  time       ters  to  be 
to  time,  provide  schoolmasters  in  all  the  said  garri-       I"""vi<led. 
sons  and  superior  factories,  where  they  shall  be  found  necessary. 

The  passages  marked  in  Italics  in  the  first  of  the 
above  clauses  refer  to  provisions  for  wliich  ihe  E.  I. 
Company  are  no  longer  answerable ;  for  St.  Helena  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown  by  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 
85,  and,  since  the  suspension  of  their  trade,  tliey  have 
no  longer  mercantile  shipping*'.  But  the  recent  brief 
period,  during  which  the  Charter  of  the  Their  uon- 
Com})any  has  been  inoperative  in  these  '>'js«>vance. 
rctspects,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  century 
aud  more,  throughout  which  the  whole  clause  was  in 
force ;  and  the  other  enactments  still  bind  them  with 
all  the  weight  of  their  original  authority.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that,  to  whatsoever  extent  tliese  obliga- 
tions have  been  neglected,  the  parties  guilty  of  the 
neglect  have  committed  a  grievous,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  irreparable,  wroi-j^".  Entrusted,  by  virtue 
of  this  Charter,  with  the  richest  aud  most  extensive 
territory  which  ever  paid  tribute  to  an  earthly  empire  ; 
gathering  unto  themselves  dignity  and  wealth  and 
patronage,  as  they  have  wielded  its  mighty  destinies ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  notorious  that  they  have,  in  former 
(lays,  suffered  to  fall  into  partial,  and  sometimes  into 
total,  abeyance,  those  duties  by  which  it  was  always 
required  of  them  that  they  should  uphold  in  their 
ileets  and  forts  and  factories  the  observance  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  and  make  known  to  the  different  tribes 
of  India,  in  their  native  dialects,  through  the  efficient 
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agency  of  Clergj  and  of  Schoolmasters,  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  A  heavy  burden  of  condemnation,  I  ro- 
peat,  rests  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  tliiis 
faithless  in  their  trust. 

The  Church  But,   let   it   bo    remembered   that  the 

nopamul  Churcli  of  England,  in  the  persons  of 
this  neglect.      gQj,^^^  qj'  f\^Q  n^Qf^i  distinguished  members 

of  her  communion  and  of  her  Primate,  plainly  told 
them  of  their  duty.  A  comparison  of  the  above 
olauses  with  the  statement  of  Prideaux  to  Tenisou, 
will  show  that  Tenison  had  taken  care  to  embody  in 
the  Company's  Charter,  to  the  very  letter,  the  chiot 
points  wiiich  had  been  submitted  to  his  considerution, 
and  which  met  with  his  concurrence.  And,  when  uc 
bear  in  mind  that  Boyle,  some  years  before,  had  tried 
in  vain  to  bind  the  original  Company  to  the  per- 
formance of  like  duties,  it  is  plain  that  the  appoint- 
ment  of  these,  in  tlieir  present  form  and  at  the  present 
time,  must  have  been  directly  owing  to  Teuison's  inter- 
position. If  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  be  required,  it  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Archbishop  was  present  at,  and  witnessed,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Charter  ". 

Prideaux  lived  until  the  year  1724,  ^vhen 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six  years; 
and,  in  May,  1718,  althongh  he  had  long 
been  subject  to  a  most  painful  and  dis- 
tressing malady,  and  was  yet  a  laborious 
student  and  faithful  administrator  of  his  public  duties. 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Wake  upon  ihe 
subject  which,  twenty-three  years  before,  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  predecessor.     It  does  not  appear  from  it. 
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that  any  open  violation  of  the  clauses  of  their  Charter, 
above  referred  to,  had  then  been  committed ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  was  not  going  on  satisfactorily. 
Prideaux.  had  watched  its  progress  with  an  anxious 
inind;  and  his  experience  had  brought  him  to  this 
most  important  conclusion,  that  it  was  '  not  possible 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  eitiier  in  the 
East  or  the  West  Indies,  with  any  good  success,  un- 
less there  be  Bishops  and  Seminaries  settled  in  them, 
that  so  Ministers  may  be  bred  and  ordained  upon  the 
spot.'  He  then  points  out  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Koman  Catholics,  who  possessed  institutions  at  home, 
out  of  which  they  could  send  such  men  as  they  judged 
best  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of  their  missions,  and 
Superiors  in  India  who  could  watch  and  direct  their 
proceedings,  when  they  arrived  there ;  and  describes 
the  humiliating  contrast  exhibited  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  was  denied  the  power  of  exercising, 
in  like  manner,  her  inherent  privileges,  her  inalienable 
duties.  He  thus  confirms  the  conclusion  which  he 
had  already  submitted  to  Tenison,  and  those  which  had 
been  before  communicated  to  the  same  eftect,  from 
North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  by 
others, — namely,  the  necessity  of  forming  forthwith  a 
Colonial  Episcopate. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  at  that  time,  at  home, 
led  Prideaux  to  believe,  that,  however  anxious  Wake 
might  be  to  forward  the  work,  the  opportunity  might 
not  speedily  arrive.  Nevertheless,  he  entreats  Wake 
to  keep  the  matter  before  him,  and  refers  him  to  va- 
rious parties  in  London,  connected  with  India,  from 
whom  fuller  information  might  be  received ''. 
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Tliua  ciiniostly  diil  tliis  f^ooJ  man  sook  t(»  h1  n^nirtlipii 
and  eTiljir<:!:(j  the  horcU'ry  (if  liis  hoavonly  Alastcr'n 
kingdom.  To  India,  lio  had  turned  hin  thou^dits,  uiiiid 
tho  studies  of  his  early  manhood ;  to  tho  welt'an^  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  of  our  eountryinen  in  it,  lie 
had  devott'd,  with  wiy(U)ni  and  faitliful  int('lhjj;ciit'e 
tho  eoiMisels  of  hin  riper  years;  and  now,  in  the  cvon. 
ing  of  hi^  life,  in  great  ])ain  and  weaknesH  of  hody,  m 
the  midst  of  otht.T  duties  whieli  claimed  and  received 
his  a!jisi«hioua  care,  and  of  otlier  studies,  which  he  pro. 
secuted  only  that  he  might  make  Ins  VM'ied  stores 
of  learning  instrumental  to  tho  elueiilatioii  of  Holv 
Scripture, — and  prosecuted  with  such  succ(»ss,  tluu 
tlie  wliole  Christian  world  bears  witness  to  it,  — Prj.. 
deaux  is  still  found  watching  and  praying  foi*  tli,. 
blessing  of  India.  .Assuredly,  it  is  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness to  know,  that  such  a  man  was  ours,  and  thai 
his  example  is  yet  before  us. 

The  Church  AVithiii  the  ])eriod  to  which  I  hav(\  for 

ofEnjjiami        the  most  part,  here  limited  the  surv(>v  of 

at  home  \        '  »' 

from  1684         the  couditiou  of  the  Church  of  Eii'diiuri 

to  1702.  ,  ,  11 

abroad,  events  occurred  at  home,  mti- 
mately  affecting  her  welfare ;  and  to  these  attention 
must  be  briefly  directed.  The  relation  of  soino  of 
them,  and  those  tho  best  known  to  eve»*y  reader,  \m>- 
necessarilv  been  interwoven  with  the  diffe'rent  throild!^ 
of  history  which  have  lately  passed  through  our  hands. 
But,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  Enrdand  and  her  national 
Church,  under  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Charles  IT.,  were  felt,  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  re- 
motest land  with  which  she  was  then  connected  by 
her  commerce  or  Colonies,  so,  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  abdication  oi'  James  II.,  and  to  the  lievoliition 
which  placed   his   daughter  Mr,ry  and  her  husband 
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William  upon  tlio  throno,  wo  HhaJl  find,  that,  not  only 
wftH  the  integrity  of  our  Churcli  assailed,  and  the 
steilf asl  ne88  of  licr  spiritual  rulers  sevonily  tried,  but 
tliat  most  important  consequences  resulted  from  these 
changoa,  which  operated,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
as  strongly  abroad  as  at  home,  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  increase,  if  thoy  did  not  creat<;,  those  diffi- 
cultiwa  which  impeded  her  prop;re8s  durinj:;  the  18th 
century.  T  will  here  recount,  therefore,  tfie  chief  of 
thcni. 

The  acts  of  James  II.  after  his  accession  were 
marked  by  the  same  character,  and  had  the  same 
(liroot  tendency,  with  those  which  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  promote,  when  he  was  lieir  prt-sumptive. 
Ilia  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  declared 
by  Ins  going  publicly  to  mass  on  th(;  first  Sunday 
after  his  accession.  His  professed,  but  not  sincere, 
desire  to  procure  for  all  who  differed  from  the  Church 
of  England  a  relief  from  the  pains  and  penalties  with 
which  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  had  visited  them, 
was  exhibited  not  less  clearly,  by  many  acts  of  favour 
freely  granted  to  them,  and,  especially,  by  his  Decla- 
ration for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  issued  April  4, 1687, 
whereby  all  former  Statutes,  restraining  that  liberty, 
were  virtually  repealed.  And,  last  of  all,  his  arbitrary 
character,  and  the  purpose,  which  he  had  ultimately 
in  view,  of  giving  complete  ascendancy  to  the  Church 
of  Home,  by  the  exercisfj  of  this  dispensing  power, 
were  revealed  at  every  step  in  characters  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  They  were  seen  through,  even  by  the 
Nonconformists,  with  whom  he  professed  so  strongly 
to  sympathise,  and  whom  he  so  abundantly  favoured. 
They  were  seen  through,  likewise,  by  the  mass  of  the 
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whole  nation,  as  time  passed  onward,  and  divulged  the 

secret  of  his  will. 

„    .    .  The    conduct   of    James    towards   the 

Her  treat-  ^ 

nientby  Church    of  Encland   was   the   main  evi- 

JdineH  II.  1  1  •       1      ii 

dcnce  which  proclaimed  him  both  a  tyrant 
and  deceiver.  Prof(;ssing  himself,  at  first,  ready  to 
observe  an  equitable  and  friendly  spirit  towards  her, 
he  soon  entered  upon  a  totally  opposite  course,  find 
wrote  to  her  Bisliops  to  forbid  the  Clergy  from 
preaching  upon  controversial  subjects,  lest,  in  the  (lis- 
charge  of  their  plain  and  imperative  duty,  they  should 
vindicate  too  successfully  the  doctrines  of  the  Hofor- 
niation,  and  proclaim  truths  uuwelcome  to  him  and  to 
the  members  of  liis  communion.  The  immediate  efFoet 
of  this  and  other  like  acts  was  to  arouse  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  a  resolute  defence  of  the 
trust  committed  to  their  hand,  and  to  make  unsparing 
onslaught  upon  the  enemies  who  sought  to  do  it  vie- 
lence.  A  series  of  polemical  writings  more  learned, 
acute,  and  'eloquent  than  any  which  had  appeared  in 
any  country  of  Europe  since  the  Tieformation,  was 
now  put  forth  with  unceasing  energy  by  many  of  tlie 
most  distinguished  of  their  body,  Stillingfleet,  Sher- 
lock, Comber,  Wake,  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Scott,  Whitbv, 
Kidder,  "Wharton,  Tenison,— these  and  other  cham- 
pions not  less  stedfast  and  faithful  than  they, — plunged 
into  the  conflict,  and  set  up  on  every  side  enduring 
tokens  of  their  victory  **.     The  record  of  their  work 


*'  Lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  overstated  the  results  of  this 
controversy  upon  the  Romish  question  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
I  would  remind  the  reader  that  Macaulay,  assuredly  no  willing 
eulogist  of  the  Church  of  England,  describes  it  as  a  controversy,  in 
vyhich   *  it  was  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman 
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leniaiiiH  to  this  day  to  testify  how  nobly  it  was  done ; 
and,  let  the  renewed  assaults  whieh  Rome  may  make 
upon  the  liberties  of  England  in  a  future  day  be  what 
they  may,  it  is  a  subject  of  never-faiiinj^  thankfulness 
to  knoA',  that,  from  the  armoury  herein  provided,  may 
be  drawn,  at  any  moment,  and  against  any  foe,  the 
choicest  weapons  that  can  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  God  and  of  His  Church  ". 

Jami'8  next  appointed  a  Commission  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  vested  with  most  absolute  powers,  which 
had  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  law,  and  from  which 
Ar»;hbif<hop  Sancroft,  therefore,  pleading  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  begged  permission  to  retire.  He  dragged 
before  that  tribunal  Bishoj)  Compton  himself,  and 
suspended  him  from  his  ofliice,  because  he  declined  to 
restrain,  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the  King,  Sharp, 
then  Rector  of  St.  Giles's,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  from  preaching  against  Popery.  The  ques- 
tion touching  the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power 
which  James  had  assumed  to  himself  in  his  Declara- 
tion, he  refused  to  submit  to  a  competent  tribunal. 
And,  when  it  was  forced  to  a  decision,  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  he  took  all  necessary  care  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  such  Judges  only  as  he  knew 


Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church  were  in  every 
talent  and  acquirement  completely  ovormatched.'  History  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  110. 

*'  T  only  refer  here  to  that  body  of  select  writings,  which  first 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  which  Bp.  Gibson 
brought  together  and  published  in  three  folio  volumes  in  \^liH,  en- 
titled, '  A  Preservative  against  Poi)ery,  &c.'  The  same  work  has 
lately  been  carefully  revised,  and  repubHshed  in  18  Volumes,  small 
Hvo.  Of  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  matchless  treatise  of 
Barrow  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader,  as  confirming  what  I  have  said  in  the  text. 
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bcforeliand  would  net  in  acco.'dancc  with  his  will.  Ho 
next  tiirnod  liis  fyes  to  our  Universitios,  that  lie 
might  see  where  to  lay  liis  graap  upon  them.  lU,  ^). 
pointed,  in  108G,  ^lassey,  u  itoman  Catiiolic,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  in  room  of  Jiishop  Kell,  who  hud  died; 
and,  in  tlie  next  year,  eommanded  the  Fellows  of  Mag. 
dalen  College,  to  elect,  as  their  President,  Farnipr, 
another  Koman  Catholic,  whose  character  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  any  commuuion.  And,  — wln.-n 
they  nobly  and  faithfully  elected  Hough,  and  rofu«ed 
to  admit  Bishop  Parker,  of  Oxford,  whom  the  Kiuff 
afterwards  souglit  to  thrust  upon  them, — James  forth- 
with deprived  Hough,  and  twenty-live  other  Fellow:), 
of  their  Fellowships,  and  forbade  them  to  receive  pre- 
ferment  from  any  other  hands.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
issued  edicts  scarcely  less  tyrannical  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Cliartcr 
House,  which  both  those  bodies  refused  to  obey ;  act- 
ing, all  this  while,  in  accordance  only  with  his  own 
will ;  having  dismissed,  as  soon  as  he  could,  the  Par- 
liament which  he  was  forced  to  summon,  and  resohed 
not  to  assemble  another ;  looking  chiefly  to  his  army 
for  support,  and  yet  not  feeling  fully  assured  of  its 
fidelity ;  and  then,  ts  the  climax  to  these  and  other 
acts  of  outrage  agiiust  conscience,  property,  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  republishing,  in  April  27,  1088,  his 
Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  accom- 
panying it  with  an  Order  of  Council,  that  it  should 
be  read  in  every  Parish  Church : — no  marvel  that  the 
man,  who  did  all  this,  should  have  been  working  his 
own  ruin. 

The  end  soon  came.  A  Petition,  ex- 
pressing their  unwillingness  to  read  the 
Declaration,  and  their  readiness  lo  assist 
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in  procuring  terms  of  ftgroenitMit  with  the  Noncon- 
lormiHts,    was   Bigned   by    Archbinhop    Saiicrot't,   and 
|ii«li()))s  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of 
Cliiriu'stcr,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wella,  Wliite  of  Peter- 
b()n)iiLi;h,  and  Trehuvney  of  Bristol,  and  presented  to 
the  King.     His  indignation  at  thii*  refusal  to  obey  his 
will,  was  met  by  the  signatures  of  six  more  Bishops, 
tnpn'HSHig  their  coneurrence  in  the  Petition,  and  by 
tho  ilctermination  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
vlorgy   who  followed  their  example,  and  refused   to 
publish  the  Dev-^laratiou  in  their  Churches.    The  gates 
of  i\ui  Tower  were  then  opened  to  receive  the  seveu 
faithful  men  who  had  withstood  the  Monarch's  will. 
Amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  multitudes  who  sought 
their  blessing,  they  went  within  them  ;  and,  in  the 
Chapel  of  that  prison,  poured  forth  their  supplications, 
with  thanksgivings,  unto  Ood.     Their  trial  followed ; 
tho  verdict  of  acquittal  freed  them ;   and  the  joyful 
shouts  with  which  the  tidings  of  that  fact  were  wel- 
comed in  the  city,  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
King's  camp,  filled  him  with  dismay.   Still,  for  a  time, 
he  appeared  firm.     The  Judges,  who  had  pronounced 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bishops  uj)on  their  trial, 
were  dismissed ;  and  the  names  of  those  Clergy,  who 
had  refused  to  read  the  Declaratioii,  were  required  to 
be  sent  in.     But  all  these  signs  of  imperious  anger 
vanished,  when  the  report  reached  him  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  at  hand.     Then,  he  eagerly  published 
his  proclamation,  promising  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
Church  of  England.    Then,  he  courted  the  ccunsels  of 
the  very  Primate,  whose  presence  in  the  palace  he  had 
forbidden,  and  whose  person  he  had  sought  to  crush. 
Then,  he  released  from  his  long  term  of  suspension 
that  resolute  Bishop  of  London,  who,  by  the  public 
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annexation  of  his  signature  to  the  obnoxious  Petition, 
had  proved  that  no  frowns  of  the  Court  could  scare 
him  from  his  duty.  Then,  too,  he  sought  to  atone  for 
other  offences,  giving  back  to  the  city  of  London  the 
Charter  of  which  he  had  robbed  them ;  restoring  to 
magistrates  the  commissions  of  peace  which  he  had 
ordered  them  to  surrender ;  and  promising  to  do  any 
and  every  thing  which  might  justly  be  required  for 
the  protection  of  his  subjects.  Bui  it  was  too  late. 
A  few  more  weeks,  and  James  had  left  his  throne  for 
ever. 

With  the  Eevolution,  arose  new  difB- 
culties  and  causes  of  division.  IMany  of 
the  Bishops  and  subordinate  ministers  of  the  Church, 
— even  some  of  those  w^ho  had  been  most  firm  in  re- 
monstrating with  James,  and  in  refusing  to  obey  his 
unlawful  commands, — felt,  nevertheless,  that  they  were 
bound  to  maintain  their  sworn  allegiance 
to  him,  and  could  not  transfer  it  to  another 
Sovereign.  Upon  this  ground,  eight  Bishops,  and 
about  four  hundred  of  the  Clergy,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary.  W  hilst  efforts  were  making  to  overcome  their 
scruples,  two  of  the  above  number,  Bishops  Lake  of 
Chichester,  and  Thomas  of  Worcester,  died.  The  rest, 
namely.  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  Bishops  Lloyd  of 
jS^orwich,  Turner  of  Ely,  Erampton  of  Gloucester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
being  found  with  the  other  Clergy  still  resolute  in, 
adhering  to  this  their  conscientious  convection,  were 
all  deprived  of  their  preferments.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  deepest  veneration  and  respect  for  these 
Non-juring  Clergy,  and  the  Lay-members  of  our  com- 
munion who  sympathised  and  acted  with  them.   Soniei 
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of  the  holiest  and  most  stedfast  men  of  God,  ever 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  our  sanctuary,  were  in  their 
j^nks ;  the  memory  of  whose  example,  and  the  words 
of  whose  teaching,  are  still  our  guide  and  solace.   Had 
their  history  begun  and  ended  with  that  of  their  tem- 
poral privations,  I  know  not  what  terms  of  censure 
could  justly  have  been  cast  upon  them.     The  purity 
of  their  motives  must  have  been  admired,  even  by 
those  who  may  deny  the  soundness  of  their  opinions. 
But  a  very  difterent  feeling  arises,  when 
we  find  them  taking  steps  to  continue  a 
separate  line  of  successors  in  the  Episcopal 
office,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as 
ihey  could,  the  schism  which  had  been  begun.     We 
then  see   grievous   mischief  springing   up,  in  every 
quarter,  both  abroad  and  at  home.     The   Church  is 
divided  against  herself ;  altar  against  altar  is  set  up ; 
aud,  into  the  same  territorial  field  of  labour,  ministers, 
claiming  to  be  members  of  the  same  branch  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  ordained  by  the  same 
Apostolical  authority,  enter,  not  as  united  brothers, 
but  as  hostile  rivals.     Political  influences,  moreover, 
mingled  with,  and  increased,  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
flict.   The  rights  of  James  survived  in  the  person  of 
liiiii  who  claimed  to  be  his  son ;  the  Non-juror,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  became  a  Jacobite;  and  so,  refusing 
either  to  render  honour  to  those  whom  Parliament 
constituted  the  sole  source  of  all  lawful  authority, 
lor  else  actually  entering  into  plots  or  open  war  to 
ffect  their  overthrow,  furnished  the  statesman  with  a 
easonable   plea   for  restraining  the  energies  of  the 
lurch.  of  which  such  men  were  ministers.      ( '  nable 
convince  those  who  believed  it  their  duty  to  put 
forth  its  energies  in  this  form,  he  felt  it  expedient  to 
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encumber,  as  far  as  he  could,  their  exercise.  Tbo 
proofs  of  this  state  of  things,  and  of  their  disastrous 
consequences,  belong  to  a  later  period  of  our  history. 
But  the  matter  of  fact  is  too  important,  and  too  closely 
connected  with  the  present  portion  of  it,  not  to  bo  no- 
ticed in  this  place. 

Toleration  Another  consequence  of  the  Eevolution 

''^'^'-  must  also  be  noticed  here,  namely,  the 

altered  position  of  the  Nonconformist  body,  by  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  in  the  first  year  of  WH. 
liam  and  Mary.  The  liberty,  indeed,  provided  by  this 
Act  was  imperfect,  even  in  respect  of  those  whom  it 
professed  to  relieve ;  and  was  withheld  altogether  from 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  those  who  denied  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, against  wliom  even  fresh  penalties  were  enacted 
in  the  course  of  the  same  reign.  Neviirtheless,  it  was 
a  measure  well  fitted  to  excite  the  deepest  gratitude : 
it  removed  a  galling  yoke  from  those  who  were  not  iu 
communion  with  the  Church ;  it  gave  to  the  Churoh 
herself  a  gift  not  less  precious,  by  dissociating  her 
from  a  system  of  harshness  and  oppression.  But  a 
feeling  of  regret  must  ever  be  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  read  impartially  the  annals  of  that  period, 
at  witnessing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made,  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  to  eflfect  an  union  of 
the  Church  with  raanv  of  the  Nonconformists.    San- 

ft' 

croft  had  sought  to  promote  that  object  in  an  honest, 
intelligent,  and  impartial  spirit.  The  minds  of  Baxter 
and  other  Separatists  had  been,  for  some  time,  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  Primate  and  his  brethren.  They 
had  admired  the  zeal  and  wisdom  and  firmness  vvitli 
which  so  many  of  our  Divines,  by  their  writings  and 
actions,  had  withstood  the  encroachments  of  Popery; 
and,  afterwards,  when  the  King's  vengeance  fell  upon 
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the  seven  Bishops,  many  had  not  hesitated  to  avow 
nubliely  their  sympathy  with  them,  and,  even  in  their 
prison,  visited  them.  "A  great  door  and  etteetiiar' 
seemed  herein  to  be  "opened,"  through  wl)ieh  a  way 
ofblossed  reconciHation  might  have  been  found.  San- 
eroft  had  tried  to  find  it,  and  hel<l  frequent  inter- 
fiourse  H'ith  Patrick  and  Sharp  and  others,  upon  the 
lueniio  most  likely  to  attain  that  end  But  the  change 
in  the  government  whicli  speedily  followed,  his  views 
respecting  it,  and  consequent  deprivation  of  authority, 
put  an  end,  of  course,  to  every  hope  which  liad  arisen 
111  his  mind. 

/.  similar  attempt  was  renewed,  soon 
liter  the  passik^,"  of  the  Toleration  Ait; 
ami  the  Commission,  issued  Sept.  13, 
]t!89,  for  preparing  alterations  in  the  Li- 
rurgy  and  Canons,  ^Aas  ap])ointed  v.'ith  the  vi(:^w  of 
restoring  many  to  our  communion,  whom  the  unhappy 
strifes  of  preceding  years  had  separated  from  it.  But 
its  dehberations  were  vain,  and  the  scheme  of  compre- 
hension was  broken  up.  Thus,  whilst  most  of  the 
temporal  penalties  on  account  of  differences  of  re- 
hgioiis  faith  were  rightly  done  away,  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  differences  themselves  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  the  Church  was  still  left  beset  with  adversaries. 

In  Scotland,  the  outrageous  system  of     „  ,.  . 

'  ~  *'  Religious 

persecution,  pursued   under   Charles   II.,      perseiutior 

'  .         .'  .  .  .  iiiid  Its  con- 

sul Timintamed  with  not  less  rigour  in  the      setiuences  in 

,.  i_       r.    1  •  5*"         •  •  Scotland. 

earlier  part  ot  his  successor  s  reign,  \n 
urder  that  Episcopacy  might  be  raised  upon  the  ruins 
i)f  Presbyterianism,  was  followed,  by  that  signal  defeat 
uf  its  own  designs,  which  attends,  sooner  or  later,  the 
exercise  of  all  unrighteous  means.  The  feelings  of 
the  people  were  exasperated  by  the  long  and  terrible 
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oppressions  which  they  had  endured  ;  they  hated  Pro- 
lacy,  because  it  was  identified  with  the  persons  of 
those  by  whom  they  had  suftered  wrong;  they  eagerly 
laid  hohl  upon  the  opportunity,  whiel)  the  lievohitioii 
aflibrded  them,  of  renewing  the  Presbyterian  discipline- 
and,  by  an  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1090  it 
was  established.  Here  then  was  another  source  of 
disunion  and  opposition.  The  Church  was  made  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  the  unlawful  deeds  which  had 
been  committed  in  her  name.  The  assistance,  inore- 
over,  which  she  might  have  derived  from  tliose  who 
still  loved  her  communion  in  tl^at  country,  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  causes  which  have  just  been 
pointed  out  as  operating  in  the  case  of  tlie  En<^Hsh 
Nonjurors.  Like  tliem,  the  ejected  Bishops  and  Clergv 
in  Scotland  were,  for  the  most  part,  adherents  of  the 
exiled  prince  ^®. 

Archbi>hop  The  three  years  (1G91— 1G!)4)  iu  which 

Tiiiotsoii.  Tillotaon,  the  successor  of  Sancroft,  was 

Primate,  were  full  of  trouble  to  himself,  and  gave  him 
no  opportunity  of  originating  new  instruments  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  abroad,  or  of  ctrengthening  those 
already  in  operation.  The  chief  management  of  them 
rested,  we  have  seen,  witli  Bishop  Compton.  But 
the  vastness  of  that  field  of  labour  which  the  growing 
Colonies  of  North  America  opened  to  the  view  of  Til- 
lotson,  the  probable  progress  of  the  Gospel  light  to- 


^*  For  the  authorities  from  which  the  above  sketch  is  taken,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  2nd  Ed.,  124—313; 
Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  3f)— 275  ;  Burnet's  Own  Tinii's ;  :Mapk- 
intosh's  Hist^  r  of  the  Revolution  in  loc. ;  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
iii.  7!>— 140.  234—239;  Bishop  Shore's  Hist,  of  Ch.  of  England, 
c.  xvii.  xviii.  ;  Rapiu,  xv.  b.  1.  xxiv.  ;  Cardwell's  Hist,  of  Con- 
ferences, c.  ix. 
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wiir'ls  those  Western  regions,  avid  the  darkness  which 
might  hereafter  come,  as  a  judgment,  upon  the  nations 
of  Christian  Europe,  if  they  walked  not  in  that  same 
light  whilst  they  had  it  with  them,  are  all  described  by 
him,  in  his  Sermon  upon  '  The  duty  of  improving  the 
present  opportunity  and  advantages  of  the  Gospel ".' 
He  quotes  therein,  as  an  illustration  of  the  train  of 
thought  Avhich  he  pursued,  those  lines  from  *  The 
Churcli  Militant '  of  good  George  Herbert,  which  have 
been  before  brought  to  the  reader's  attention;  and 
applies  them  as  a  warning  to  his  hearers,  that  they 
should  not,  through  their  own  impenitence  or  neglect, 
cause  Eeligion  to  pass  away  from  them  for  ever  'to 
the  American  strand  '*.' 

A  few  months  after  Tillotson's  elevation 
to  the  Primacy,  the  Church  lost  one  of 
her  most  excellent  and  devoted  members, 
Kohert  Boyle,  youngest  son  of  Kichard,  first  Earl  of 
Cork.  He  died,  Dec.  30,  1G91 ;  having  soon  followed 
to  his  rest  the  zealous  '  Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  whom 
he  had  so  often  rejoiced  to  help,  even  after  the  divi- 
sions of  that  day  had  separated  them  ^'.  I  have  already 
ascribed  the  revival  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England,  after  the  liestoration,  to  the 
influence  of  Boyle;  and  he  met  with  much  diiKculty 
in  accomplishing  that  object.  Colonel  Bedingfield,  a 
Soman  Catholic,  who  had  sold  an  estate  to  the 
Society  soon  after  its  establishment  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, took   advantage   of  the  altered  state  of 
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"  Tillotson's  Works,  ii.  023,  fol.  ed.   The  text  is  St.  John  xii.  35. 

"*  See  Vol.  i.  p.  295.  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Introduction  to  his  Magnalia,  adopts  the  sanui  thought  and 
language  of  Herbert,  but  without  acknowledgment. 

''■>  See  pp.  205—209,  ante. 
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things  whereby  that  Corporation  had  now  cea&ed  to 
exist ;  repossessed  himself  of  the  estate ;  and  refused 
to  give  it  up,  or  refund  the  money  for  which  it  lnuj 
been  sold.  Boyle  immediately  took  steps  to  brina 
Bedingfield's  conduct  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  Clarendon,  who,  by  his  decree,  compelled  the  estate 
to  be  restored.  The  revival  of  the  Society  soon  followed 
under  a  new  Charter,  Feb.  /,  1661-2  ;  constituting  with 
specific  rights,  Lords  Clarendon,  Southampton,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others  high  in  office,  together 
with  several  influential  citizens  of  London,  'a  Com- 
pany,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eiig. 
laud  and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America.'  Of  this 
Company,  Boyle,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  was  appointed  the  first  Go- 
vernor; and  the  spirit  in  which  lie  dig. 
charged  his  duties  in  that  oflice,— espe- 
cially  his  care  in  urging  a  mitigation  of 
the  severities  of  New  England  rule,— mav 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  Eliot,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1681  : 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  find,  by  the  favour  of  your  very  kind  letter, 
that  God  is  pleased  to  continue  you  still  an  active  and  useful  instru- 
ment  in   the  propagation  of  the    Gospel  of  his  Hon  among  t!ie 
poor  Indians,  whose  having  been  so  true  to  Christianity,  and  str- 
viceable  to  the  English  interest,  may  well  prove  matter  of  rejoicing 
both  to  you  and  us.     Tiiat  little,  which  I  have  contributed  to  thoir 
good,  deserves  not  so  advantageous  a  mention  as  your  letter  makes 
of  it ;  and  duties  of  that  kind  have  such  recompences  apportioned 
to  them  by  God,  that  the  performers  need  not  seek  them  from  thi- 
acknowledgments  of  men. — I  have,  to  my  trouble,  heard  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Massachusetts  sharply  censured   for  their  great' 
severity  to  some  dissenters,  who,  contrary  to  order,  had  convened 
at  a  meeting-house  to  worship  God.     This  severe  proceeding  seenijj 
to  be  the  more  strange,  and  the  less  defensible  in  those,  who  ha\ingj 
left  their  native  country,  and  crossed  the  vast  ocean  to  settle  in  aj 
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nildernoss,  that  they  may  there  enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipjdng 
God  according  to  their  own  conscience,  seem  to  be  more  enga^etl 
than  otlier   men  to  allow  their  brethren   a  sliure  m  what   they 
thought  was  so  much  all  good  men's  due.     And,  iiidied,  tlxnigh 
['ersecution  for  innocent,  though  perhaps  erroneoui;  opinions,  taken 
up  for  conscience  sake,  were  not  unsuitable  to  tlie  equity  and  gen- 
tleniss  of  the  Gospel;    yet  many  of  your  friends  here  think  it 
would  be  a  very  improper  course  to  be  taken  by  yuu  at  this  time, 
and  fear,  that  if  your  rigorous  proceedings  against  dissenters  sh(»uld 
be  talked  of  here,  (as  if  you  (|uickly  forl)ear  them  not  they  will  be,) 
it  would  open  men's  mouths  against  your  government,  and  furnish 
ynur  enemies  with  (»bjections  that  your  friends  would  not  be  able  to 
answer ;  and,  besides,  may  be  of  very  bad  consecpience  to  that  sort 
of  men  here,  who  do  most  symbolize  with  you  in  point  </  opinion 
and  worship.     You  will  easily  believe  that  I,  who  am  !.riv«r  likely 
to  visit  your  Colony,  have  no  private  ends  of  my  own  in  what  1 
have  now  written ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  take  it,  as  it  is 
meant,  for  a  friendly  (and  perhaps  not  unseasonable)  admonition, 
the  despising  of  which  may  probably  be  more  prejudicial  to  your 
Colony  than  many  among  you  seem  to  be  aware  of.     Our  worthy 
friend.  Alderman  Ashurst  (though  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  a 
more  hopeful   condition)  was  on  Wednesday  last  so  ill,  that  the 
Corporation  could  not  meet  at  his  house ;  and  the  presen(;e  of  that 
piod  man  was  much  missed  amongst  us.  and  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  your  desire  of  having  the  Old  Testament  reprinted  in  the 
Indian  language.     In  his  absence  1  read  to  the  company  that  part 
ot  your  letter  to  me,  which  concerns  that  affair,  and  the  business 
was  discoursed  of  among  us ;  but  in  regard  we  have  had  no  letters 
from  the  commissioners  about  it,  and  that  the  court  thought  they 
might  hear  further  before  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  would 
tje  printed   off,   they   did   not  think    tit  to  determine   any  more 
about  that  business,  till  they  should  have  a  particular  account  of 
the  progress  and  expense  of  the  work  already  begun  ;  by  which 
account  they  expect  to  be  assisted  to  take  further  measures.' 


His  charity 
and  piety. 


It  was  not  only  by  such  counsels  that 

j  Boyle  sought  to  promote  the  work  assigned 

to  him.     He  gave  to  it  £300  during  his  life ;  by  his 

hVill,  he  bequeathed  £100  more ;  and,  his  legacies  to 

jliis  sister  and  other  relatives  were  accompanied  with 
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the  expression  of  his  hope,  that  they  would  apply  '  the 
greatest  part  of  the  same  for  the  advance  or  propaga- 
tion of  the  Cliristian  religion  amongst  infidels.'  An- 
other  object  of  a  kindred  nature  to  this  was  also  pro- 
vided  for,  by  his  institution  of  certain  Lectures,  to  be 
preached  every  year  in  London,  *  for  proving  the 
Christian  religion  against  notorious  Infidels,'  and  bv 
his  further  enjoining  the  Clergy  appointed  to  thai 
office,  *  to  be  assisting  to  all  Companies,  and  encou- 
raging  of  them  in  any  undertaking  for  the  propagatiiur 
the  Christian  religion  to  foreign  parts  "".'  The  pious 
intentions  of  Boyle  in  this  respect  have  not  been 
frustrated.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
our  theological  literature,  in  the  last  and  present  ceu- 
tury,  have  been  supplied  by  the  Boyle  Lecturers ;  and 
through  a  faithful  continuance  in  their  course,  nian^ 
in  future  generations  shall  yet  "arise  up,  and  call" 
him  "  blessed." 

Whilst  Boyle  was  thus  devoting  \  he  last  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  same  works  which 
had  ever  interested  him,  and  thus  devising  plans  for 
their  continuance  after  his  departure,  we  have  seen, 
that  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  many  sincere  aud 
affectionate  members  of  the  Church  were  Ukewise 
directed  to  the  same  important  object.  Tenison,  with 
whom  he  had  often  held  intimate  and  holy  converse, 
whose  ministrations  in  St.  Martin's  Church  had  cou- 
soled  and  guided  him,  who  had  waited  upon  him  in 
his  hours  of  sickness  and  performed,  probably,  the  last 
sacred  office  over  his  remains,  as  they  were  deposited 
in  that  sanctuary,  was  himself  soon  afterwards  to  be 


*o  Boyle's  Lifo,  and  Appendix  thereto  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
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nn  instrument,  with  others,  in  establishing  and  con- 
ducting the  early  operations  of  those  two  Societies, 
which  liave  ever  since  bertn  tlie  impartial  almoners  of 
the  Church's  bounty,  and  the  chief  agents  of  her  will, 
as  slie  sought  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  Eng- 
land and  her  Colonies.  In  1G94,  Tenison  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  to  the  Metropo- 
litan See  of  Canterbury.  Within  four  years  after- 
wards was  instituted  The  Society  ior  Phomoting 
Christian  Knowledge  ;  and,  again,  after  an  inter- 
val of  little  more  than  two  years,  The  Society  eoe 
THE  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fobeign 
Parts.  The  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way 
for  tliem  have  been  already  briefly  described.  A 
more  minute  account  of  their  formation,  and  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed  it,  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TlIK     CONDITION     OF     TUK     CHURCH     OF     ENaT,ANl)   aI 
HOME,    DUKING   THE    EIGHTEENTH    CKNTUHy. 

A.D.    1700—1800. 


Heiations  The    enquiries    thuH   far    pursued   liavo 

church'Vo'^'  showii  liow  intimate  is  the  union  ■which 
'the  c'hurrh  subsists  between  the  Church  Colonial  auJ 
at  home.  ^|,g  ChuFoh  at  homc.      :MemberH  of  the 

same  body,  and  branches  of  the  same  vine,  tliey  nou- 
rish or  decline,  they  rejoice  or  suffer,  tliey  stand  or 
fall,  together.      Hence   the   necessity,  which  ia  Inid 
upon  all  who  would  trace  the  iutluences,  for  evil  or  tor 
good,  which  affect  the  one,  that  they  should  point  out 
the  operation   of  like  influences,  producing   the  like 
results,   at  the  same  time,  in  the  other.      If  any  one. 
deem  the  pains,  which  I  have  taken  to  make  this  fact 
apparent  thus  far,  a  needless  consumption  of  tiino  fuul 
labour,  let  him  look  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  our 
Colonial  Churches  in  the  present  day ;  let  him  mark 
how  faithfully  their  enlarged  number.s  and  increased 
energies  reflect,  on  every  side,  the  quickened  zeal  and 
love    which    stir   the    hearts   of  brethren    at  home; 
and  then  ask  himself,  whether  it  be  possible  to  give 
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my  mlc(iuato  represontatiou  of  ■"      ^  ^■^  paMsiiii,'  in  tlio 
,nt'  sphcro   of   Christiim   onterpriH*      .Nilliout    taking 
ilso  into  aoeouiit  \Nhat  is  passing,  at  the  sami!  time,  iu 
the  other?     This   Intimate  and  ilireet  cotinexion  be- 
tween them  remains,  not  only  as  long  as  do  the  ties  of 
rclatiouship  between  the  IVrother-country  and  her  Colo- 
nies;  but  even  ovitlives  their  rupture.     It  rises  supe- 
rior to  the  rudest  shock  vvlneh  ean  destroy  tlie  bonds 
ot  tomporai  dominion.      Witness  the  intereliangt*  of 
friendly  offices,  and  the  assurances  of  nuitual   oonfi- 
tleuce  and  love,  which  continue  at  the  [)resent  hour 
between  the  rulers  and  members  of  the   Protestant 
EjiiscGpal  Church  in  the   United  States,  and  those  of 
our  own  National  Church.    "We  forget  herein  the  humi- 
liating story  of  past  irritations  and  disputes,  which 
severed   from    England    her   most   ancient    Colonies. 
We  think   only,   and  with  deepest  gratitude,  of  the 
sacredness  of  that  brotherhood  which  survives  every 
external  change. 

Bearing  tlum  in  remembrance  its  strong  and  en- 
during power,  as  we  pu'^sue  the  liistory  of  tlie  Church 
in  the  British  Colonies  in  the  18th  centurv,  let  us 
iiere  review  the  influenees  at  work,  within  and  with- 
out the  Church  at  home,  throughout  that  period. 
We  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  see  more  ch  arly  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  reproduced,  under  one  or 
another  form,  iu  all  that  she  then  designed,  or  did,  in 
distant  lands. 

The  18th  century  is  represented  by  most  men  as  an 
age  of  the  deepef>t  I'eligious  declension,  when  not  a 
gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  that  was 
spread  over  the  Church  and  nation  of  England.  But 
all  exaggerated  descriptions  are  unjust ;  The  most 
and  the  above  forms  no  exception  to  the     QilrgjTo^i 
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rulo.  Tho  fm^t  is,  that  many  a  hrii^'ht,  rav 
of  tnith  nrul  \o\'o  fiml  liolitn'HM  Htrcaninl 
forth  lunid  the  gloom  of  this  period;  und 
the  hriy^htoHt  of  all  Wi^ro  tiu-y  vvlncli 
wore  rctlectml  from  thi'  pioty  and  icnnuiif^'  of  som,. 
of  tho  maatora  of  our  own  larael.  In  iho  hcaju. 
ning  of  tin;  century,  Beveridgo,  Patrick,  (Jaatrell 
Bull,  and  Sharp,  won;  among  the  Hiahops  of  our 
Chtirch.  Ah  yoara  paaacd  on,  tho  light  of  the  aajntlv 
"Wilson,  and  uftcjrwards  of  llildcaloy,  wna  rotlcoteil 
from  thoir  distant  Diocose.  'i'ho  chastened  cloiiucucc 
of  ISheriock,  tlu;  profound  j-easoning  of  Butler,  tjic 
learning  of  Warbnrton,  th(^  research  .^id  acunion  of 
Waterland,  the  olaaaic  elegance  of  Tiowth,  tlui  zeal  and 
lovo  of  Berkt'Iey,  and  tho  paternal  vigilance  of  .Seckor 
were  a  guide  and  blesaing  to  thoH«3  who  lived  towards 
the  middle  of  the  same  period.  They,  in  their  turn, 
were  followed  by  Portous,  as  wise  and  geiitN^  aw  he 
was  pioua ;  by  HorHley,  aagacioua,  and  brave,  and  elo- 
quent; and  by  llorne,  whoso  spirit  was  attunod  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  words  he 
loved  to  dwell  u])on  :  men,  who  were  the  connectiiifr 
links  of  their  century  with  our  own,  and  honoured, 
and  loved,  by  many  whom  we,  of  this  generation,  have 
been  permitted  to  know  and  to  revere.  Let  us  re- 
member these  thijigs  and  confess,  that,  even  ju  an  aijo 
which  we  are  temj)ted  to  despise,  "  God  left  not  Him- 
self without  witness."   (Acts  xiv.  17.) 

The  difficulties,  which  tho  Church  had 
to  encounter  at  home,  in  that  age,  were 
many  and  great ;  and  the  recollection  of  them  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced against  her  in  our  own. 
Effects  of  Among  the  first  and  most  formidable  of 
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thoni  were  the  (liviaiona  to  wliicli  I  alluded 
111  the  .st  chapter,  ariMui^  (tut  of  the  \on- 
jarinj:^  schism,  and  the  eontests  het\V(?en  the  Stuarts 
iiid  House  of  JIanover  which  were  inseparable  from 
it.  The  evil  of  such  divisions  appeared,  not  merely  in 
the  jealousies,  distractions,  and  conse(|uent  weakness, 
unread  thereby  throu^^h  dilferent  ranks  of  the  Cierj^y, 
|)ut  in  the  falsi!  position  in  which  their  whole  body 
was  phiced  towards  the  Stale.  At  the  r„iiiiraHii. 
Liornent  when  they  iiiost  needed  the  full-  «i"»'"^*"'*- 
est  liberty  of  action  that  could  have  been  j^ranted, 
:()r  the  exercise  of  their  proper  duties  at  home, 
;rid  in  the  extended  fields  opening  to  their  view 
abroad,  they  became  the  object  of  just  suspicion  to  the 
State,  by  reason  of  the  disatfection  of  many  of  th(;m, 
specially  in  our  Universities,  towards  those  descend- 
ants of  James  I.,  through  the  line  of  his  dauij^hter 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  secured 
he  English  throne.  This  evil  suspicion  was  continu- 
ally aggravated,  through  the  turn  given  to  it,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  disputes  of  Whigs  and  Tories  both 
m  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  incessant  eflbrts 
of  the  Jacobite  party  to  restore,  by  secret  intrigue  or 
open  force,  the  exiled  representatives  of  the  Stuart 
kings,  Hence  the  correspondence,  carried  on  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's, — to  their  shame  be  it  re- 
corded!— by  many  who  held  high  office  under  AV^illiam 
and  under  Anne,  and  who  made  loud  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  powers  that  were. 
Hence  the  open  warfare  which,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  and  second  George,  was  waged  by  the  son  and 
grandson  of  him  who  had  once  occupied  the  same 
throne ;  which  caused  the  blood  of  the  bravest  of  the 
sons  of  Scotland  to  flow  in  the  field  or  upon  the  scaf- 
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fold;  and  which  at  one  time  carried  terror  and  confu. 
sion  into  the  heart  of  England.  Hence  too  tho  out- 
break of  mad  enthusiasm  created  by  tlie  writiugs  of 
saehevereii.       Sacheverell,  and  increased  by  his  impeach^ 

ment.  Hence  tho  tyrannous  provi^ous  of 
the  Schism  Act,  passed  through  the  Jacobite  iuflu- 
ence  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  tho  purpose 
as  it  was  vainly  thought,  of  crushing  the  Disseiitino 
interest,  and  whicli  the  death  of  Queen  Anno  alone 
prevented  from  coming  into  operation.     Henco  the 

designs  so  constantly  renewed  by  Bishop 

j^tterbury,  both  before  and  after  that 
event,  in  fiivour  of  the  restoration  of  James,  und  tht 
accusations  pressed  against  him  in  so  qutistionable  a 
shape  by  the  government  of  George  I.,  whicli  con- 
signed him,  first,  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and,  then,  to  an  exile  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned alive. 

Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  controversial 

writings,  which  found  an  easy  vent  whilst 
such  influences  were  at  work,  poured  itself  forth  un- 
ceasingly; and,  had  the  truth  thereby  assailed  been. 
any  thing  less  than  divine,  these  turbid  and  bitter 
waters  must  have  utterly  overwhelmed  it.  The  un- 
qualified advocacy,  on  the  one  hand-  of  the  doctriuejj 
of  divine  right,  of  ])aS8ive  obedience,  and  of  th?  pre- 
eminence of  the  sacerdotal  power,  and  the  consequent 
intolerance  of  all  opinions  and  measures  which  ran 
counter  to  these,  led  of  necessity  to  the  slrougci- 
avowal,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and 
of  conscience ;  an  avowal,  which,  in  its  turn,  wan  ruade 
sometimes  in  terms  of  such  unmeasured  vehemence  as 
to  impair  the  only  true  grounds  upon  which  rever- 
ence and  obedience  to  any  authority  can  be  demanded 
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or  enforced.  The  controversies  thua  provoked  were 
not  confined  to  rare  and  isolated  .^ases.  On  the  con- 
trary, through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  in  connexion 
with  circumstances  which  had  no  apparent  relation 
to  each  other,  they  were  continually  remiwed.  A 
single  Sermon  of  Sacheverell,  towards  the  beginning 
of  Anne's  reign,  maintaining,  in  their  most  extra- 
vagant form,  the  doctrines  of  the  one  party,  and  a 
single  Sermon  of  Iloadley,  advocatinjn;  about  the  same 
time,  not  less  resolutely,  the  docti-ines  of  the  other, 
were  sufficient  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  the  passions  of 
multitudes.  And,  although  to  Sachevertdl  the  power 
to  feed  this  fire  with  fresh  fuel  was  happily  wanting, 
vet  Hoadley  possessed  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
maintain  it  in  all  its  fierceness. 

The  displeasure  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  which  Hoadley  drew  dorn 
upon  himself  by  his  sermon  in  the  Church  of  8t.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  September  29, 1705,  was  soon  afterwards 
stirred  into  fresh  action  by  his  controversy  with  Atter- 
bury ;  and  the  recommendation,  urged  in  his  behalf  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  might  receive  prefer- 
ment from  the  ministers  of  Anne,  aggravated  it  more. 
The  breach  was  made  still  wider,  when,  in  the  reign  of 
her  successor,  having  been  consecrated  to  the  See  of 
Bangor,  he  again  provoked  the  censures  of  the  Ijower 
House  of  Convocation  by  a  sermon,  preached  before 
the  King,  in  1717,  on  'The  Kingd(»m  or  Church  of 
Chru  t.'  The  consequences  of  this  last  dis- 
pute were  full  of  evil ;  leading  not  only  to 
the  long,  intricate,  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
troversy, to  which  the  name  of  the  See  over  which 
Hoadley  then  presided  gave  an  unenviable  notoriety ; 
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but  also  to  the  prorogation,  and,  as  far  as  all  practical 
purposes  are  concerned,  to  the  virtual  suspension  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Convocation. 
Convocation.  ^hc  acts  of  Convocation  \  to  which  the 

reader's  attention  has  been  directed  in 
former  parts  of  this  work,  have  been  tlie  approval  of 
the  Statute  for  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Supremacy 
in  1534 ;  the  confirmation  of  the  '  Articles  of  Keligion ' 
in  1502  find  1571 ;  the  compilation  of  the  '  Constitu- 
tions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,'  in  1603-4 ;  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  new  Canons,  in  1640 ;  and  the  alterations 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  after  the  failure  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
its  previous  ference,  in  1661^  We  have  seen,  that, 
*'^'''''  in  three  out  of  these  five  instances,  namely 

the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  the  confirmation 
of  the  '  xA.rticles  of  Religion,'  and  the  alterations  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  voice  of  Parliament  echoed  that  of 
Convocation,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  gave  the 
sanction  of  law  to  its  acts.  We  have  seen  also,  with 
respect  to  the  other  two,  that  the  first  of  them,  the 
Canons  of  1003-4,  *  ot  having  been  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, do  not  proprio  vigore  bind  the  Laity,'  save 
where  '  they  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  usage  and 
law  of  the  Church  of  Eng]  md  ^ ;'  and  that  the  other, 
namely,  ^ihe  Canons  of  1640,  were  not  only  the  work 
of  a  Convocation  which  had  no  authority  to  prolong 
its  sittings  for  that  ])urpose,  after  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  but  comprised  many  provisions  which,  by  the 


*  I  mean  hereby  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury ; 
the  acts  of  that  of  York  having  been  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
declared  to  be  so,  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards. 

2  See  Vol.  i.  15.  104.  141.  4Hi— 4l!);  and  250,  ante. 

^  Lord  llardwicke's  Judgment,  quoted  i.  142,  und  note. 
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acknowledgment  of  Clarendon  himself,  were  neither  to 
he  justified  in  law  nor  equity.  They  were  moreover 
abrogated  by  13  Car.  II.  c.  12. 

The  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  rates 
and  modes  of  payment  of  the  taxes  which 
were  exacted  of  the  Laity  in  all  public  aids 
to  the  Crown,  and  of  taxing  themselves  by 
subsidies  especially  granted  for  that  purpose  (which 
however  required  the  ratification  of  Parliament  before 
their  payment  could  be  enforced),  still  remained  with 
the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  through  the  whole  period 
ia  which  the  above  proceedings  occurred.  But,  in 
1665,  this  privilege  of  self-taxation  was  silently  given 
up  by  the  Clergy ;  and  that  of  voting  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  virtue 
of  their  ecclesiastical  freeholds  seems,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

To  be  summoned,  therefore,  at  the  meet-      Tiiecessa- 
ing  of  every  new  Parliament  by  the  Arch-      o, ^er^^  "* 
bishop's  writ,  under  the  direction  of  the      powers. 
Sovereign,  and  then,  after  the  observance  of  certain 
formalities,  to  adjourn  itself,  or  to  be  prorogued  by  a 
Koyal  writ,  constituted,  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution, 
the  whole  business  of  Convocation,     During  the  reign 
of  Anne,  some  graver  matters,  we  shall  presently  sec, 
were  submitted  to  its  consideration ;  but  the  disputes, 
which  followed  the  discussion  of  them,  put  a  stop  to 
further  proceedings ;  and,  since  that  period,  Convoca- 
tior  has  existed  only  in  name. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  by  most  men  that  this 
state  of  things  is  not  satisfactory.  The  very  fact  of 
summoning  Convocation  implies  the  existence  of  duties 
to  be  performed,  and  the  power  tc  perform  them. 
Such  power  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  right  con- 
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ceded  to  every  communitj'  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  own  aifairs ;  and  to  say  that  this 
voice  ought  not  to  be  expressed  at  all  by  the  greatest 
Corporation  within  the  State,  ia  manifestly  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  principle  of  injustice  which  no  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  the  remembrance  of  past,  or  the 
apprehension  of  possible  future  abuses,  can  altogether 
remove. 

But  I  am  not  here  required  to  discuss  the  general 
merits  of  this  part  of  the  question.  All  that  it  con- 
cerna  me  to  show  is  the  course  of  action  pursued  by 
the  Clergy  with  reference  to  it,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  writing ;  and,  since  the  review  about  to  be 
taken  will  prove  the  greatness  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  a  good  cause  by  the  misconduct  of  its  advocates 
I  would  fain  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  have  revived  the  like  discussion  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  they  do  not,  by  their  words  and  acts, 
force  it  to  a  like  issue,  and  thereby  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  reception  of  a  right  for  which  they  profess 
themselves  to  be  so  jealous. 

Obnoxious  ^^  ^^^  qucstions  agitated  upon  this  sub- 

spirit  of  the       ^qq^   jn  the  reign  of  William  and  that  of 

ellorts  made        ^        '  i      i  i 

to  regain  his  succcssors,  had  been  really  urged  only 

with  the  single  desire  of  securing  for  the 
Church  that  freedom  of  action,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  her  proper  duties  as 
the  guide  and  instructor  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  every  real  impediment  would  long 
since  have  been  removed.  liut  the  very  first  attempt 
made,  under  William  III.,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  such  of  the  Nonconformists  as  might  be  willing 
to  return  to  our  communion,  met  with  such  instant 
and  rude  rejection  from  the  Lower  House  of  Coiivo- 
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cation,  as  to  make  it  plain  that  men's  minds  were  still 
heated  and  exasperated  by  the  conflicts  through  which 
they  had  passed*.     And,  unhappily,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  although  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  sit- 
tings of  Convocation,  no  op])ortunity    was  given  to 
ascertain,  in  a  formal  shape,  the  feelings  i)f  that  body, 
tiiere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  towards 
which  they  were  tending.     The  strongest  conviction 
was  at  length  forced  upon  the^  minds  both  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  rulers  of  our  Church,  that  the  real 
motive  which  induced  so  many  of  her  Clergy  at  that 
time  to  demand  for  Convocation  new  and  enlarged 
powers,  was  not  the  legitimate  desire  to  exercise  more 
efficiently   the  duties  of  their  sacred  mission,  but  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  political  influence  for  i;hemselves, 
or  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  Jac(jbite  party  in  the  State. 
The  fact  that  Atterbury  was  their  most  distinguished 
champion,  in  a  conflict  in  which  he  was  ably  opposed 
by  Wake  and  Kennett,  was  alone  sufficient  to  give 
strength  to  the  latter  suspicion ;  and  the  character  of 
the  ])rerogatives  assumed  by  the  Lower  House,  as  well 
as  the  mode  by^  which  its  members  sought  to  make  the 
assumption  good,  were  tokens  not  less  significant  of 

♦  See  pp.  4J>2,  493,  ante.  The  remarks  of  Maoaulay  upon  the 
abortiv*?  issue  of  this  attempt  doserve  attention.  Its  '  defeat  (he  says) 
was  really  an  escape,  and  victory  would  have  been  a  disaster.  A 
roform,  such  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  united  the 
great  body  of  English  Protestants,  would,  in  the  days  of  William, 
have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  \m\e  conciUated.'  After 
enumerating  the  reasons  for  this  assertion,  he  infers  thence  the 
'indisputable  and  most  instructive  fact,  that  we  are,  iu  a  great 
moasure,  ini!el>ted  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy, 
to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  High  (!hurch  {>arty,  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  l(l}{I>.  refused  even  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  Com- 
prehension.'    Hist,  of  England,  iii.  494,  495. 
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the  former.     They  assumed  not  only  for  Convocation 
generally  the  powers  of  an  assembly  co-ordinate  with 
and  independent  of,  tlie  House  of  Commons ;  but  also 
for  themselves  in  particular,  the  right  of  adjourning 
or  continuing  their  sessions  whensoever  they  pleased 
without  consulting  the  Upper  House.     They  spoke 
too,  in  no  measured  terms  of  rebuke,  of  the  Upper 
House,  which  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
of  the  Province,  notwithstanding  that  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  their  profession   was   that   of  deepest 
reverence  for  the  Episcopal  Order. 

The  real  merits  of  the  case  wer^.  thus 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  different  classes  of 
the  Clergy  exposed  to  heavier  reproach.  Suspicions 
and  jealousies  were  multiplied  in  every  quarter;  and 
the  humiliating  titles  of  ^ Ilir/h  Church'  and  'Low 
Church,*  were  invented  and  used,  from  that  day  for- 
ward, to  designate  the  different  parties  wliich  men 
were  madly  forming. 

In  1711,  the  attention  of  the  combatants  was  turned 
aside,  for  a  brief  period,  to  the  assault  made  upon  the 
integrity  of  their  common  faith  by  the  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Whiston.  The  terms,  indeed,  of  the  Queen's 
licence,  under  which  Convocation  had  been  convened 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  especially  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  thos**  mischievous  opinions 
of  which  the  book  in  question  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ponent. The  first  head  of  business  referred  to  that 
body  was  'the  drawing  up  a  representaticm  of  the 
present  state  of  religion  among  us,  with  regard  to  the 
late  excessive  growth  of  infidelity,  heresy,  and  profane- 
ness '.'    AVhiston's  book  was  dedicated  to  both  Houses 
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of  Convocation.  They  agreed  in  passing  censures  upon 
it,  and  moved  the  Crown  that  the  passages  objected  to 
therein,  in  favour  of  the  Arian  heresy,  should  be 
amended ;  and  that  their  author,  wlio  had  already  been 
deprived  of  his  Professorship  at  Cambridge,  should  be 
eicluded  from  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
1  ud,  of  which  he  was  an  ordained  minister.  But  the 
different  opijiions  of  the  Judges  of  the  law  courts,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Convocation  in 
such  matters,  prevented  any  practical  result.  Again^ 
in  the  next  year,  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  was  visited  by  the  censures  of  both  Hoises; 
but  the  discussion  which  arose  between  them,  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  explanation  tendered  by  him  of 
the  statements  which  had  been  deemed  heretical,  again 
hindered  any  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Another 
difference  arose  between  the  tw^o  Houses,  in  the  same 
year,  on  the  question  of  Iiay  Baptism ;  the  Lower 
House  refusing  even  to  entertain  a  declaration  upon 
that  subject  which,  with  one  exception,  had  been  agreed 
to  in  the  Upper. 

All  this  tended  to  embroil  the  conflict  ns  authority 
jet  further :  and  hence,  in  1717,  when  the  l^X^Ld 
same  hostile  spirit  in  the  Lower  House  ^''"^'^  '''^• 
broke  out  again,  in  consequence  of  the  sermon,  before 
referred  to,  preached  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings  in 
that  quarter  by  proroguing  both  Houses.  From  that 
time,  although  the  Convocation  has  always  been  con- 
vened at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament,  it  has 
never,  until  the  present  time,  prolonged  its  sittings  for 
tlie  dispatch  of  any  business  beyond  that  of  tlie  cus- 
tomary formalities".     More   doubtless   has  been  at- 

<'  Burnet's  Own  Times,  it.  33.  280—285.  345—347.  441—443. 
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tempted  by  the  iJonvocation  which  now  exists,  aiul  in 
a  spirit  calculated,  I  tliink,  to  dianel  inucli  of  the 
lioatile  feehnp;  with  which  its  proceedings  liave  l»eMj 
regarded.  But  difficulties  sufficicnit  to  bar  their  I'uturt' 
progrcsiH  still  remain ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  not  yet  advised  tlieir  removal. 

Simpi}'  to  record  these  facts  is  a  painful  task ;  and 
1  will  not  make  it  more  painful  by  followmg  the 
example  of  those  who,  thinking  that  they  can  gratify 
a  proud  and  careless  world  by  exposing  and  magui- 
fying  the  errors  of  the  Clergy,  have  thought  lit  to 
heap  contempt  upon  them  for  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  ^  A  more  profitable  employment  than  that  of 
censuring  them  will  be  to  correct  ourselves.  And  the 
infirmities  of  a  former  genoi'ation  w  ill  not  hv  without 
benefit,  if  the  record  of  them  shall  act  as  a  Avarniug 
to  the  present. 

And  surely  we  need  the  warning.  Many 
of  the  disturbing  influences  at  work  in  that 
day  are  not,  it  is  true,  now  exhibited  in  tlie 
same  actual  form ;  yet  the  cycle  of  human 
controversy  has  brought  them  back  again, 
in  spirit  and  in  substance,  rhe  same.  The 
dissensions  created  by  the  Non-juring  schism,  and  its 
consequences,  have  passed  away ;  but  the  discussion 
of  many  of  the  selfsame  principles,  which  were  then 
attacked  and  defended,  is  revived  at  the  present  hour. 
The  grave  and  perplexing  controversies,  which  we  have 

470—472.  570—573.  (i02— «05  ;  Hallara's  '-onst.  Hist.  iii.  322- 
331.     Cardwcll's  Syuodalia,  65»2,  ad  fin. 

^  The  giacefuliiess  of  the  classical  allusion,  in  which  the  historian 
of  the  Constitution  of  England  (iii.  32f>)  has  conveyec  his  opinion 
of  the  proeet.'ding.-;  in  question  has  not  mitigated,  hut  given  a  shadier 
.point  to,  the  contemptuous  charactei  of  las  description. 
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witnewsed  within  the  last  few  years,  clearly  demon- 
gtrate  the  fact  that,  notwithHtanding  our  freedom  from 
the  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession  to  tlie  throne, 
questions,  touching  the  first  principles  of  allegiance  to 
tho  Ctiurch  and  to  the  State,  vev  and  endanger  the 
peace  of  both ;  that  the  lofty  claims,  now  maintained 
in  some  quarters,  in  support  of  the  sacerdotal  office, 
involve  consequences  little  differiug  from  those  that 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Non-juror  or  the 
Jacobite  in  the  last  century  ;  and  that  symjjathy,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  distinguished  Clergy  of  our 
Church,  with  those  doctrines  or  practices  of  Kome, 
which  she  declares  to  be  repugnant  to  Clod's  Word, 
places  both  them  an<l  the  Chu'ch  of  which  they  are 
ministers  in  a  posit'on  not  less  false, — and  exposes 
both  her  and  them  to  an  imputation  not  less  destruc- 
tive of  all  real  peace  and  usefulness, — than  that  which 
attached  to  theitr  predecessors,  wlien  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  secretly  the  supporters  of  a  Popish  Pre- 
tender to  the  British  Crown. 

If,  at  such  a  moment,  and  by  men  who  have  helped 
to  place  their  brethren  in  this  false  position,  the  de- 
mand for  the  revival  of  Convocation  be  renewed,  it 
will  probably  be  rejected.  But  a  rejection  made  under 
such  circumstances  cannot  be  fairly  construed  into  a 
fixed  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  State  to 
thrust  aside  for  ever  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
A  mistrust  of  those  who  make  tho  demand  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  refusal  to  adixiit  the  justice  of 
the  demand  itself. 

Other  evil  influences,  besides  those  just 
recounted,  ags^ravated  the  trials  of  the 
Church  in  the  last  century.  The  over- 
wrought strictness  of  Puritanic  rule,  in  tho 
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niiddlo  of  tho  I7th  cuntur},  followotl  by  the  lieciitiouti 
and  slhamL't'iil  wickediifss  whicli  disgraced  its  dose 
were  noxious  seeds  whose  fruit  was  developed  in  the 
coldness  and  seeptieiam  of  tlie  generation  that  t'oHowed, 
The  doctrines  of  Kevehition  had  been  with  such  vio. 
leuce  wrested  and  perverted  aniitl  the  shifting  scents 
of  religious  strife ;  and  laxity  of  life  and  manners  had 
80  fre(juently  been  permitted  to  make  worthless  ait 
orthodox  profession  of  faith,  that  men,  mistaking  tho 
counterfeit  resemblance  of  truth  for  its  reality,  had 
become  indisposed  to  n^ceive  it  in  any  shape.  Their 
desire  to  shun  the  extravagances  of  tho  hypocritical 
zealot,  tempted  them  gradually  to  be  ashamed  of  ])riii. 
ciples  for  which  it  were  a  sin  not  to  be  zealous,  i leuce 
followed  a  shrinking  from  tho  avowal  of  those  terms  m 
which  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  expressed ;  the  setting  up  a  lower 
standard  of  action  than  that  which  Christian  lloHiicss 
demjinded  ;  and  a  licentiousness  of  thought,  and  speech, 
and  act,  which  spxvad,  like  a  plague,  through  the  E'>^-- 
lish  nation. 

Tiie  defec-  The  defective  state  of  tho  law  of  mnr- 

\ueilwli^  riage  supplied  in  many  quarters  facilities 
marriage.  ^'^j.  ^\^^  indulgence  of  such  licentiousness. 

Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages ;  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  safeguard  agaiust 
the  stratagems  of  lust  or  avarice ;  and  the  preniium 
held  out  to  unprincipled  and  needy  Clergymen  to  be- 
come the  mere  tools  of  the  libertine,  and  to  prostitute 
at  his  bidding  the  sacred  offices  of  religion. 

The  contempt  which  such  practices  cast  upon  the 
priestly  order,  and  the  miseries  which  flowed  in  from 
them  upon  socie^^y,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  in  this  place.     It  is  but  justice,  however, 
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to  add,  wlmt  may  not.  perhaps  bo  so  gonerally  known, 
thiit  these  abuses  were  not  sufleri'd  to  continne  un- 
noticed and  uiieondennu'd  by  the  Church.  One  of  the 
lioads  of  business  submitted  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1710, 
to  the  Convocation,  exprewsly  refers  to  this  subje(5t. 
Ill  1712,  also,  proposals  were  pres(Miied  l)y  tht;  Lower 
House  respecting  it;  aim,  again,  in  1714,  u  Draught 
of  Canons  was  drawn  up  for  reguhiting  matrimonial 
licences,  in  order  to  the  more  etlectuai  preventing  of 
clandestine  marriages  ^  But  it  w  as  not  until  the  year 
]75;i,  that  any  elVectual  remedy  for  the  flagrant  evil 
oompiiiijied  of  was  provided  in  the  Act  tlien  passed 
(2GGeo.  II.  c.  33),  commonly  called  Lord  llardwicke's 
Act. 

The  charms  of  polished  society,  it  is  The  mate  of 
true,  spread  forth  their  fairest  attractions  "w^ty- 
at  this  period.  It  was  the  palmiest  day  of  lit  (mature 
and  art.  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  essayist,  the 
statesman,  the  orator,  were  then  held  in  higliest 
honour.  And  the  warrior  was  seen  raising  up  trophies 
of  victory,  second  only  to  those  which  one,  greater 
than  him  in  the  field  and  in  the  senate,  has  gained  for 
our  country  in  our  own  day.  The  glories  of  Korae 
under  Augustus,  or  those  of  France  in  t\w  court  of 
her  great  Louis,  were  claimed  as  the  heritage  of  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Anne. 

Hut  nothing  could  compensate  for  the      infidBi 
corruption  of  the  sources  of  vita'    >'^:Ili.-     *"'er». 
ness  which,  through  the  lengt .    *nd  breadth  of  the 
laud,  was  then  making  itself  felt.     lUiot  only  did  con- 
troversies, such   as  those  created  by  the  writings  of 
Whiston   and    Clarke,   and,   yet    more    by   those   of 

8  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  ii.  731.  770.  795. 
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Bishops  lloudley  and  Clayton,  harass  and  p(T])l('x  the 
minds  of  good  ujon  ;  but  t'lirtlier  InstrunrnMits  of  mij,. 
cliief  were  brought  into  vigorous  uctioii.  AVitiu'ss 
the  rapidity  with  wfiicdi  the  writings  of  the  avowed  in- 
fidel or  specious  iujpugner  of  the  authority  of  Sorip. 
ture  were  then  multiplied.  Tohind,  Collins,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  Middleton,  Woolston,  Morgan,  Molingbrokc 
— the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  gaim-d  an  uiicu- 
viable  notoriety  in  this  de[)artment  of  hteraturc,  m 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century, — were  soon  succeeded 
by  writers  w^iose  fame  proved  more  prouiiniMit  tlian 
theirs,  Hume  and  (libbon.  The  warfare,  thus  conti- 
nually carried  on  agaiust  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
our  countrymen,  was  sustained  also,  with  even  greater 
energy  and  more  iatal  success,  mi  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  (so  called)  philosophers  of  the  J'reuch 
School. 

Its  pernicious  consequences  soon  ap- 
peared.  The  profligate  pursued  his  course 
with  more  hard  cfl:Vontery.  Tlie  voice  of  the  sootier 
became  more  clamorous.  A  coarseness  of  sentiment 
and  expression  ])assed  current'  among  writers  and 
readers  of  well-nigh  every  class.  Even  they,  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  the  wit  and  gracefulness 
and  polished  ease  with  which,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spectator  or  Tatler,  they  informed  the  public  mind, 
and  directed  the  public  opinion,  upon  many  an  im- 
portant subject  of  daily  interest,  thought  it  no  dis- 
honour sometimes  to  utter  language  which,  if  now  re- 
cited in  our  ears,  would  raise  a  blush  uj)on  the 
cheeks  of  the  inexperienced,  and  stir  into  acti  ju  some 
of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  Meanwhile,  the 
champions  of  truth  and  holiness  were,  for  the  most 
part,   silent.      Some,  indeed,  stepped  forth  into  the 
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arona  with  intrepid  and  stcdtast  spirit,  and  wielded, 
^ith  noble  self-devotion  and  Hkill,  tlie  choicest  wea- 
poius  of  heavenly  ten»per.  But  tlieae  were  rare  ex- 
ceptions. The  Clergy,  aH  a  body,  were  not  able  to 
lift  u[)  the  nation  from  its  fallen  state ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  helped  to  plunge  it  into  deeper  degradation, 
by  the  weight  of  their  evil  example.  The  pictures 
drawn  by  Fielding  or  by  Smollett,  however  exaggerated 
their  figures  or  coarse  their  colouring,  would  hardly 
have  attracted  the  applause  of  an  admiring  world,  had 
there  not  been  some  likeness  between  them  and  the 
originals  which  they  were  designed  to  represent.  Nei- 
ther would  the  graver  testimonies  of  writers,  whose 
political  opinions  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, — of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  for  example,  in  his  '  Kepresentation 
of  the  State  of  lleligion,'  drawn  up  in  obedience  to 
the  Queen's  command,  in  1711,  as  Prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation, — of  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
thy  last  chapter  of  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  in 
1713, — and  of  Bentley,  in  his  Correspondence, — have 
been  so  accordant,  were  not  the  humiliating  facts  to 
which  they  severally  t)ear  witness,  in  the  main,  such 
as  they  describe ". 

The  alarm,  sounded  by  Anne  upon  this  subject  in 
1710,  was  renewed  by  George  I.  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
1721,  wherein  he  speaks  of '  divers  impious  tenets  and 
doctrines '  having  *  been  of  late  advanced  and  main- 
tained with  much  boldness  and  openness,  contrary  to 
the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 

'  Atterbury's  Correspondence,    ii.   315 — 330 ;    Burnet's  Own 
Times,  ii.  (i41 ;  Bentley 's  Correspondence,  i.  39. 
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and  ever  Blessed  Trinity,  and  moreover'  of  'divers 
persons,  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  as  Laity,'  having 
'presumed  to  propagate  such  impious  doctrines,  not 
only  by  public  discourse,  but  also  by  publishing  books 
and  pamphlets  in  opposition  to  the  s>iid  sacred 
truths '".'  8outhey  also  relates,  that,  in  tlie  year 
1728,  when  Wesley  and  his  few  associates  first  at- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by 
their  strictness  of  life,  the  prevailing  laxity  of  religious 
belief  was  so  great,  that  the  Vi-'e- Chancel) or  addressed 
a  formal  exhortation  to  the  College  Tutors  to  protect 
the  Undergraduates  against  its  influence".  If  such 
were  the  declarations  of  those  who  stood  in  high 
places,  we  may  well  imagine  how  great  and  glaring 
was  the  evil  which  provoked  them. 

Likeinflu-  "^^^   Church  of  England  was  not  the 

ences  at  only   part    of    Christendom   whicti    uow 

work  in  the  i 

Church  of  suffered  decay.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
with  all  her  boasted  strength  of  in- 
fallibility, was,  during  the  same  period,  helpless  and 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  unbelievers.  Throughout 
every  country  of  Europe,  in  whieh  her  power  was  out- 
wardly established,  her  energies  gave  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  sopliist  assailed  her  v  ith  never-ceasing  argument, 
and  the  mocker  heaped  upon  her  unmitigated  ridicule 
and  scorn,  she  remained  mute  and  motionless.  'No 
Bossuet,'  IVIacaulay  truly  remarks  in  his  Review  of 
Kanke's  History  of  the  Popes,  *  No  Bossuet,  no 
Pascal,  came  forth  to  encounter  Voltaire.  There  ap- 
peared not  a  single  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 


'"  Pfaffii.    Hist.    Theol.,    quoted  in  Wordsworth's  Occasional 
Sermons,  First  Series,  p.  175. 
»'  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  47- 
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which  produced  any  considerable  effect,  or  which  is 
even  now  remembered.' 

Neither  did  the  English   Nonconform-      And  among 
ists,  as  a  body,  present,  during  the  earlier      Slm- 
part  of  this  century,  any  exception  to  the      'ormists. 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.     There  were  not  want- 
ing, indeed,  among  them  individual  instances  of  piety, 
zeal,  and  learning ;  as  any  one,  who  calls  to  mind  the 
writings  of  Lardner,  Benson,  Leland,  Samuel  Chand- 
ler, Kippis,  Doddridge,  and  Watts,  will  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge '*.     But   Calamy,  a  witness  above  all  sus- 
picion, bears   distinct   testimony  to  the   decrease  of 
active  piety  then  traceable  among  his  brethren  " ;  and 
fully  establishes   the   conclusion,  that   the    spirit   of 
Baxter  and  Howe  and  Henry  had  ceased  to  animate 
a  majority  of  their  followers. 

The  above  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
shows  the  many  and  great  dangers  which 
beset  the  Church  of  England.  The 
wounds,  which  she  had  received  in  the 
conflicts  of  former  years,  were  not  healed.  Fresh 
maladies  were  bringing  down  her  strength ;  and  ele- 
ments of  future  disturbance  were  at  hand.  Yet  was 
she  not  forsaken.  The  Word  of  God  which  gives  to 
her  her  strongest  authonty,  her  healthiest  life,  was  still 

'*  The  acknowledgment  was  made  gratefully  by  ministers  of  our 
Church  to  these  writers,  in  their  own  day,  of  the  services  which 
they  rendered  to  the  common  cause  of  truth.  See  the  letters  of 
Seolfr  (after  he  was  Bishop  of  Oxford)  to  Lardner,  in  Kippis's 
Life  of  the  latter,  and  Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers  which,  as 
lie  says  in  his  Preface,  was  conductetl  in  a  series  of  letters  written 
to  his '  most  worthy  and  much  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Wilson,  Rector 
of  Walbrook,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster.' 

''  Calamy's  Life  and  Times,  ii.  53L 
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with  her  in  its  integrity.  The  Sacraments,  ordained 
b^  her  Divine  Founder,  were  still  duly  administered 
among  her  people.  She  still  proclaimed  to  them  in  the 
accents  of  their  mother-tongue,  the  truths  deposited  in 
her  Creeds,  her  Articles,  her  Liturgy.  And,  whatso- 
ever violence  might,  for  a  time,  havi-  been  done  to  her 
by  the  subtleties  of  her  polemics,  or  the  coldness  of 
her  preachers,  or  the  careless  lives  of  her  members 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  ministry,  these  were  a  perpe- 
tual witness  against  every  error  of  word  or  act ;  and 
in  the  end,  as  the  event  has  proved,  had  power  to  vin- 
dicate, in  spite  of  all  gainsayers,  their  inherent,  inde- 
feasible, authority.  Had  any  opportunity  been  given 
to  change  or  tamper  with  these,  the  secret  of  her 
strength  would  have  been  placed  in  the  utmost  peril. 
And  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  reasons, 
which  may  reconcile  us  to  the  long-suspension  of 
the  functions  of  the  Church  in  Convocation,  that 
thereby  the  door  was  effectually  closed  against  all  such 
designs. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  remember,  that, 
amid  her  difficulties,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land received  a  countervailing  support  from 
those  sources  of  holiness  and  truth,  which  are  irre- 
spective of,  and  superior  to,  the  counsels  of  any  eurtiilv 
power.  We  ought  gratefully  to  record  also  tlie  evi- 
dences of  life  and  energy  which  she  then  exhibited 
The  successful  effort  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  to  provide  fifty  new  Churches  for  the  grow- 
ing population  of  London  and  Westminster,  is  one  of 
these ;  and  its  benefits  are  felt  at  this  very  hour  It 
should  be  remarked  also,  as  a  cheering  contrast  to 
some  of  its  other  proceedings,  that  this  needful  boon 
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^as  conferred  upon  the  metropolis  at  the  instance  and 
petition  of  Convocation  '*. 

Another  measure,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  yet  more  widely  felt  by  the  Church  of 
this  generation,  was  the  creation  of  the 
fund,  commonly  called  Queen  Anue'a  Bounty,  by 
which  that  Sovereign  surrendered  the  revenues  of  the 
first  fruit"  and  tenths  which,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Henry  Vill.,  had  been  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  consented  to  \e3t  the  same  in  trustees  for  ever,  to 
form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings.  The  great  facilities  which  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  supplied  from  this  source,  in  aid 
of  the  many  effective  instruments  formed  by  the  Le* 
gislature  of  the  present  day  for  the  promotion  of 
Church  extension,  are  too  well  known  to  require  fur- 
ther description  here. 

Whilst  these  were  among  the  combined      Lay-mem- 
and  i^ublic  efforts  of  the  Crown  and  Par-      SmrcKf 
liament  of  England  to  promote  the  spiri-      England, 
tual  welfare  of  her  people,  many  conspicuous  examples 
of  individual  zeal  and  piety  were  seen,  even  in  that 
day  of  discouragement  and  rebuke,  exerting  their  in- 
fluence towards  the  same  end.    The  proofs  of  this  will 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  following  chapters.    For 
the  present,  it  may  suffice  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
recollection,  the  names  of  some  of  those  ailectionate 
Lay-members  of  our  Church,  who  were  then  deservedly 
held  in  honour: — of  the  first  Lord  Weymouth,  for 
instance,  the  friend  and  comforter  of  the  sainted  Ken 
in  his  hour  of  adversity,  the  supporter,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  of  somc^  of  the  earliest  Missionary  efforts 

"  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  826-020. 
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in  our  Colonies,  and  the  unwearied  promoter  of  every 
good  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  princelv  do- 
main still  occupied  by  his  descendants ;  of  Francis 
the  second  Lord  Guildford,  one  of  the  small,  but  il- 
lustrious, band  who  formed  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  of  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingliarn 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  who,  having 
refused  the  same  exalted  office  under  William  and 
Mary,  continued  to  serve  his  country  as  one  of  the 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  received,  in  1721 
the  public  thanks  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for 
his  defence  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  against  the  attacks  of  Whiston'*;  of  Nelson, 
and  of  Melmoth,  whose  services  in  the  general  cause 
of  Christian  truth  and  holiness  must  ever  be  recorded 
with  deepest  gratitude,  and  whose  co-operation  in  the 
special  labour  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  them 
will  be  related  hereafter ;  and  of  Addison,  whose  de- 
votional spirit  was  manifested  in  the  fervour  and 
unction  with  which  he  echoed  the  thankful  feelings  of 
the  Psalmist,  and  in  the  stedfastness  of  hope  which 
animated  him,  when  he  called  his  relative  to  the  side 
of  his  dying  bed,  and  said,  *  See  how  a  Christian  can 
die.'  Another  also  deserves  to  hold  a  place  in  this 
catfaogue  of  the  w  Tthies  of  the  English  Church,  ^Yho 
was,  in  some  rtspects,  superior  to  them  all, — the  sage 
and  moralist,  Samuel  Johnson.  Standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  life,  without  a  profession  or  iufluenco, 
and  with  a  widowed  mother,  hanging,  like  himself, 
upon  the  brink  of  beggary,  he  prayed  that  '  the 
powers  of '  his  'mind'  might  'not  be  debilitated  by 
poverty,  and  that  indigence'  might  'not  force  him 


»5  Bp.  Van  Mildert's  Life  of  Waterland,  32, 
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into  any  criminal  act.'  His  prayer  was  heard ;  and 
the  records  of  his  private  thoughts  and  familiar  con- 
verse, bear  testimony  not  leas  conclusive  than  do  his 
published  writings  and  the  solemnities  of  his  dying 
hour,  to  the  unchanged,  unchanging,  power  of  that 
truth  which  was  his  stay  and  solace,  and  which  enabled 
him,  with  unflinching  courage  and  words  of  weighty 
eloquence,  to  teach  righteousness  unto  the  people. 
"vV  ith  respect  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 

,      ,       1  1  .  .     ,  ^  ^le  writings 

of  England,  at  this  period,  we  have  seen  "f  '^er 
that  there  were  those  among  them  whose 
names  alone  suffice  to  viudicate  it  from  the  unqualified 
reproach  which  some  men  cast  upon  it  '^  If  we  have 
since  recounted  the  adver-oaries  whom  thev  had  to  en- 
counter,  we  are  but  reminded  thereby  of  the  services 
which,  throughout  the  long  and  varied  conflict,  some 
of  them  strove  to  render.  The  supporters  of  Arian  or 
Socinian  heresy  might  display  vigilance,  ability,  and 
learning.  But  the  works  of  Leslie  and  of  Waterland 
show  that  they  were  met  at  all  points  by  men  more 
vigilant,  able,  and  learned  than  themselves.  Free- 
thinkers (so-called)  might  wax  bold,  and  laugh  to 
scorn  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  shallow  ar- 
guments of  superstitious  bigots.  But  Berkeley,  with 
his  subtle  argument,  and  graceful  wit,  and  felicitous 
power  of  illustration,  was  quick  to  expose  their  fal- 
lacies. The  voice  also  of  the  giant  Warburton  was 
heard  challenging  them  to  the  fight,  telling  them  that 
lie  neither  loved  their  cause,  nor  feared  tiie  abilities 
that  supported  it ;  and  that  while  he  preserved  for 
their  'persona  that  justice  and  charity  which  '  his  pro- 
fession taught  '  him  to  be  due  to  all,'  he  could  '  never 

»"  See  p.  602,  ante. 
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be  brought  to  think  otherwise  of  their  character,  than 
as  the  despisera  of  the  Master  whom '  he  served,  *  and 
as  the  implacable  enemies  of  that  order  to  whicli '  he 
had  'the  honour  to  belong''.'  Sceptics,  again,  of 
another  school,  might  be  diligent  in  urging,  under  a 
less  revolting,  though  not  less  dangerous,  form,  ob- 
jections with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
or  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  the  nature  of 
man's  probationary  state,  or  the  apparent  difficulties 
of  a  Bevelatio,%  or  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Him.  But  to  these 
and  other  like  objections  tlie  celebrated  work  of  Bishop 
Butler  has  supplied,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time  supply, 
the  most  convincing  answer.  We  may,  indeed,  say  of 
that  great  prelate,  in  the  words  which  Southey  has 
since  traced  in  the  sanctuary  which  holds  his  remaiiis, 
that  '  Others  had  established  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical grounds  of  the  Christian  Eeligion,  and  that 
sure  testimony  of  its  truth  which  is  found  in  its  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  reserved 
for  him  to  develop  its  analogy  to  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature ;  and,  laying  his  strong  foundations 
in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument,  there  to  con- 
struct another  and  irrefragable  proof;  thus  rendering 
Philosophy  subservient  to  Truth,  and  finding  in  out- 
ward and  visible  things  the  type  and  evidence  of  those 
within  the  veil.' 

In  other  departments  also  of  literature,  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  conspicuous  at  this 
time.  The  monuments,  for  inscance,  of  Bentley's  rich 
and  varied  scholarship  will  outlive  the  remembrance 
of  those  wretched  strifes  which  debased  the  dignity, 
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and  embittered  the  happiness,  of  his  academic  life. 
And,  however  widely  some  men  may  differ  from  the 
politics  or  theology  of  Jeremy  Collier,  or  lament  the 
evils  of  the  Non-juring  schism  so  painfully  illustrated 
in  his  person,  yet  no  impartial  reader  can  withhold 
frcin  him  the  praise  of  a  learned,  diligent,  and  faithful 
historian,  or  of  an  honest,  courageous,  and  candid  con- 
troversialist. In  the  pages  also  of  William  Law,  the 
attentive  reader  may  trace  the  learning  and  the  wit 
which,  before  they  were  led  astray  by  the  rhapsodies 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  had  strength  to  put  to  shame  the 
theories  of  the  licentious  sophist ;  and  the  piety,  which 
awakened  the  first  impulses  of  earnest  and  serious 
thoughts  in  the  youthful  mind  of  Johnson,  and  which 
led  him,  in  his  ripened  manhood,  to  pronounce  the 
work  in  which  it  is  embodied,  '  the  finest  piece  of  hor- 
tatory theology  in  any  language  '^' 

Among  the  Pastors  also  of  nany  a  cown  and  village 
throughout  England,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  active 
piety,  and  patient  diligence,  and  useful  learning,  w^ere 
found  at  the  same  time  having  their  free  course.  Two 
memorable  witnesses  of  this  class,  Ilervey  and  Town- 
son,  may  here  be  cited.  I  purposely  select  men  trained 
in  opposite  schools  of  theology,  and  differing  in  their 
habits,  tastes,  and  studies.  Yet  each  laboured,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  success,  in  discharge  of  the 
comi.ion  obligations  restmg  upon  them  as  ordained 
ministers  of  Christ ;  and  each  has  left  the  transcript 
of  his  own  mind  in  writings  which  are  now  the  in- 
heritance of  His  Church.  The  ardent  and  imaginative 
spirit  of  the  devout  still  finds  in  the  '  Meditations '  of 
the  Minister  of  Weston-Favell,  a  guide  which  shall 


'«  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  38  ;  ii.  12(>,  ed,  182:i. 
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direct  and  sustair  its  A\orkings;  v/hikl  they,  -^ho  love 
to  investigate  and  give  just  expression  in  wonl  aud 
act  to  the  full  meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  will  acknovviedf^e 
that  few  more  perfect  models  can  be  proposed  for  ■  heir 
imitation  than  that  supplied  in  the  Discourse  .ud 
Sermons  of  the  Rector  of  Malpas. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  former  page  of  '  e^h 
elements  of  disturbance,  which  ur..  to 
vex  and  weaken  the  Chiu-.^h  of  }']ngland  in 
hit  eentury.  I  n^ean  tliose  connected  with  the  rise 
*'nd  progress  ot  Methodism.  The  reaction,  wrought 
u;'  these  events  upon  the  minds  of  men,  spriing  out  of 
can  ..  existing  and  operating  long  before.  It  was  the 
awing  of  the  pendulum,  which  no  sooner  is  let  fall 
from  the  height  to  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  on 
one  side,  than  instantly  it  descends  to  its  first  point  of 
rest,  and  mounts  up  as  quickly  to  a  height  far  beyond 
it  on  the  other.  The  laxity  of  opinion  and  practice, 
which  affected  a  majority  of  the  nation  in  uhe  pre- 
sent age,  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  recoil  from  the 
strictness  of  Puritanic  rule  which  bound  it  in  the  age 
preceding :  and  this,  in  its  turn,  was  now  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  the  rigid  discipline  and  burning  zeal  of 
"Wesley  and  his  followers.  It  was  a  movement,  begun, 
and  carried  on  for  many  years,  within  the  Church  her- 
The  wes-  ^elf.  John  Wcsley  and  his  brother  Charles 
^*y*-  were  sons  of  a  Clergyman  of  that  Church, 

and,  in  their  own  persons,  called  to  the  same  ministry. 
No  man  can  doubt  the  strength  and  ardour  of  the 
piety  which  inspired  them,  when,  in  the  freshness  of 
their  youthful  prime  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  they 
entered  upon  their  daily  course  of  rigorous  self-denial. 
and  the  unwearied  exercise  of  offices  of  love  and  cha- 
rity.   As  little  reason  can  there  be  to  questiou  the 
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ardent  and  intense  devotion  of  him  who  soon  took 
part  with  them,— George  Whitefield.  A 
menial  servant,  in  his  boyhood,  in  the  inn 
which  his  mother  kept  at  Gloucester, — then,  a  poor 
serv'tor  at  Pembroke  College,  in  ragged  and  dirty 
appar:l,— passing  his  days  and  nights  in  cold  and 
."asting,  and  bringing  -lown  his  strength,  for  a  time,  to 
the  grave,  through  the  painful  austerities  of  a  seli- 
luflict'^d  penance,— returning  afterwards  to  his  native 
city,  and  there,  by  his  affectionate  ministrations  to  those 
who  were  sick  or  in  prison,  attracting  the  regard  of 
the  an»iable  and  candid  prelate  who  then  presided  over 
that  1S(  -  '", — receiving  friendly  counsel  from  his  lips, 
money  iiom  his  purse,  and,  at  length,  solei.  .  t  'iua- 
tiou  from  his  hands, — Whitefield  went  f( -*,h  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  a  courage  and  o.  e.;^  v  which 
no  danger,  no  difficulty  could  appal  or  slacKi  ~  ,  sooth- 
ing and  encouraging  the  sick  by  daily  \"sits;  and,  in 
words  of  glowing  eloquence  from  the  pu..  ii,  rebuking 
ibe  scoffer,  arousing  the  indolent,  stimulating  the 
weak,  encouraging  the  timid,  exhorting  the  careless. 
The  eagerness  to  hear  him  spread,  like  a  devouring 
flame,  through  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  London, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Bristol, — wheresoever  he  went, — 
lie  made  a  like  impression  upon  the  thronging  multi- 
tudes. When  they  heard  of  his  approach,  they  went 
out  in  coaches,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  to  meet  him. 
They  saluted  and  blessed  him,  as  he  passed  along  the 
street.     On   Sundays,  and   on  week-days,   they  be- 

''  Bp.  Benson,  who  shares  with  Berkeley  the  honour  of  ex- 
torting praise  from  Pope,  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter  satire  : 

Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson  given, 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 
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sieged  the  doors  of  Churches  in  which  he  was  to 
preach,  long  before  the  appointed  hour.  Many  were 
seen  repairing  thither,  even  before  dawn  of  dav 
with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  They  filled  every  seat. 
They  stood  in  dense  masses  along  the  aisles.  They 
clambered  upon  the  roof,  or  clung  tc  the  staircases,  or 
walls,  or  windows,  or  pillars,  anxious  to  catch  each 
syllable  that  fell  from  his  lips.  They  embraced  liini 
as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit ;  and  then,  with  tears. 
and  prayers,  and  blessings,  followed  him  to  his  home. 
For  a  time,  this  strange  and  mighty  influence  ceased 
in  England,  by  reason  of  Whitefield's  removal  to 
Georgia,  from  which  province  Wesley,  who  had  a  fe'^ 
years  before  gone  thither,  had  just  returned.  AVhite- 
field  soon  afterwards  came  home  also.  His  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  prelate 
who  had  admitted  him  to  the  diaconate,  followed 
And,  for  some  time  afterwards,  Wesley  and  White- 
field  carric^d  on  their  labours,  under  the  name  and  with 
the  authority  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Then  ensued  that  painful,  humiliating,  work  of  striie 
and  jeidousy,  which  began  in  the  separation  of  these  j 
men  from  each  other,  and  ended  in  the  separation  of 
both  from  the  Church  in  whoso  bosom  they  had  been  [ 
boni  and  nurtured. 

The  manner  in  which  this  schism  affected,  and! 
has  ever  since  continued  to  affect,  the  operations  of 
the  Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter.  At  present  I  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact ;  and  acknowledge,  with  sorrow,  howl 
much  lighter  would  have  been  her  burden,  and  howl 
much  greater  her  strength  to  bear  it,  had  not  the! 
spirit  of  resistance  by  these  her  children  been  provokedj 
by  jealous  restraint,  upon  her  own  part ;  and  fosteredj 
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upon  their's,  by  an  obstinate  adheronoe  to  some  mi- 
nute points  of  practice,  whieli  hIjo  had  oallod  in  qnes- 
tion,  and  wliicb  even  tljey  thonisolvcH  did  not,  at  the 
first,  regard  as  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 

work. 
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Two  more  points  remain  to  be  considered,  vshich 
niiiterially  affected  the  condition  and  proceedings  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  home,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  traced, 
throughout  and  beyond  that  period,  to  the  present 
hour.  The  first,  is  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Church 
from  a  position  identical  with  her  own ;  and  the 
^c('ond,  her  relation  towards  Protestant  communions 
in  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  former  was  the  result  of  causes 
which  had  been  at  work  ever  since  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  progress  of  which  has 
been  described.  We  have  seen  the  widely 
diiferent  consequences  which  resulted  from 
that  great  event  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  Eiig- 
land,  the  corruptions  and  abuses  only  of  the  Church 
been  cast  off;  her  Catholic  and  Apostolic  govern- 
jinent,  her  Scriptural  services,  her  Creeds,  her  Sacra- 
ments ordained  of  Christ,  were  retained.  In  Scotland, 
the  widest  separation  possible  had  been  mjivle  from  all 
[that  existed  before ;  the  good  and  evil  alike  had  been 
lovervvhelmed  in  one  wide  ruin;  and,  amid  plunder, 
[desolation,  tumult,  the  discipline  and  theology  of  Cal- 
jviu  had  claimed,  and  found,  the  acceptance  of  her 
L'hildren,  But  the  ascendancy  of  Presbyterianism 
not  complete  until  twenty  years  after  the  death 
Df  Knox,  its  distinguished  champion.  And  even 
ihen  the  Tulchan  Episcopacy  was  suffered  to  exist; — 
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the  arrnngement,  that  is,  by  which  men,  Imvinj*  tho 
name  of  BiahopH,  but  nothing  else  which  couhl  j^ive 
authority  to  tlieir  voice,  or  validity  to  their  acts,  Htill 
held  their  seats  in  the  Scottisli  Parliament,  To  main. 
tain,  by  a  variety  of  shifting  expedients,  tho  influence 
of  the  Court  between  these  contending  jjiirtics,  had 
been  the  hollow  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  and 
the  evils,  which  they  tried  to  evade,  were  thereby 
aggravated.  The  consecration  of  Spottiswoodo  and 
others  in  the  latter  reign,  and  the  measures  wi)icli  fol- 
lowed, held  out  for  a  time  th<j  hope  of  better  tliinfjs. 
But  the  rash,  contradictory,  and  irritating  counsels  of 
Charles  I.,  scattered  it  to  the  winds;  called  into  exist- 
ence the  Solenni  League  and  Covenant ;  and  provoked 
to  instant  and  vigorous  action  its  bitterest  hostility 
against  every  thing  connected  with  the  name,  or  acts, 
of  Episcopacy.  The  cruelties,  practised  in  their  tura 
against  the  Covenanters,  under  Charles  and  James  II., 
made  the  breach  yet  wider,  and  cast  a  heavier  burdeu 
of  reproach  upon  the  Church  of  England.  Guiltless, 
in  truth,  of  the  sins  imputed  to  her,  she  was  left  to 
bear  the  penalty  and  disgrace  of  the  unlawful  acts 
which  secular  rulers  committed  in  her  name.  And 
hence,  at  the  llevolution,  the  people  of  Scotland,— 
hating  Prelacy,  because  they  identified  it  with  the 
persons  of  those  by  whom  they  had  suffered  wrong,— 
eagerly  renewed  the  Presbyterian  discipline;  and,  in 
1690,  an  Act  of  her  own  Parliament  established  it. 
There  were  many,  indeed,  in  that  country,  especially 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sities, who  still  loved  the  communion  of  the  Churcii  of 
England,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  do  her  honour. 
But  they  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  self-same 
causes  which,  we  have  seen,  operated  in  the  case  of  the 
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Kiiglish  Non-jurora.  Like  tliem,  the  ejected  Bishops 
;ind  Clergy  in  Scotland  were,  for  the  most  part,  adhe- 
iviits  of  the  exiled  prince. 

Ilenco  tho  cruel  indignities  wliich  they  suttered, 
when  the  sentence  went  forth  depriving  them  of  all 
their  temporalities;  hence  tho  prohibition  which  for- 
bade them,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  read  the 
Liturgy,  or  administer  the  Sacraments,  or  celebrate 
;iuv  other  ordinance  of  the  Church.  These  disabilities, 
it  id  true,  were  gradually  removed  in  tlu*  latter  years 
of  William  III.,  and  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
Clergy  in  their  chapels  permitted ;  but,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  Anne,  in  order  to  appease  tho  fears  and 
ihsarm  the  hostility  of  many  who  opposed  the  union 
of  .Scotland  with  England,  this  liberty  was  withdrawn; 
and,  in  the  year  1707,  which  witnessed  the  accom- 
pli.shment  of  that  measure,  all  the  chapels  of  the  Kpis- 
copalians  were  commanded,  by  lloyal  mandate,  imme- 
diately to  be  shut  up.  This  order  was  soon  afterwards 
re\oked;  and  the  English  Liturgy,  then  introduced, 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  llitual  for  public 
worship  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  But  the 
Commission  of  Assembly  strove  to  prevent  her  mem- 
hm  from  enjoying  this  privilege.  They  referred  to 
that  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  which  declared  tho 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  Pres- 
byterian form  and  discipline,  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  it.  And,  under  the  authority 
supposed  to  be  given  by  this  Article,  they  handed  over 
to  the  magistrates  of  Eainburgh  a  Mr.  Greenshields, 
a  Cler^  man  from  Ireland,  who  had  dared  to  open  a 
chapel  in  that  city ;  and  he  was  committed  by  them  to 
prison.  Tiiis  outbreak  of  spiritual  tyranny  was,  for  a 
I  time,  restrained  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  in  1712,  which  secured  to  Episco. 
palians  the  liberty  of  assembling  for  divine  worsliip  iu 
any  place,  except  in  Parish  Churches. 
Severity  of  Upon  the  death  of  Anne,  two  years  later. 

Law^alaiiist  ^^^  work  of  pcrsecutioii  was  resumed.  The 
pa!  churdi"  rebellion  of  1 7 15  produt-.  d  fresh  uni mosit les 
m  Scotland.  ^ud  restraints  ;  and,  although  some  of  the-ie 
passed  away  with  the  generation  in  which  tliey  spranir 
up,  yet  the  renewed  rebellion  of  1 745  evoked  a  spirit 
more  fierce  than  ever ;  and  the  severest  ptiiiis  and 
penalties  were  inflicted  by  the  United  Parliainent  alike 
upon  the  Clergy  and  Lay-members  of  the  Epis^copa! 
Church  in  Scotland.  The  former  were  subjeete'l  to 
imprisonment,  or  transportation,  if  they  exercised  anv 
pastoral  function  without  registering  their  Letters  of 
Orders,  and  taking  the  required  oatiis  ;  and  tlu;  latter 
were  exposed  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  if  they  resorted 
to  any  Episcopal  Meeting-house,  without  giving  m. 
formation  within  five  days  of  such  proceeding  to  a 
magistrate.  Moreover,  if  \\ithin  the  space  of  the 
same  year  they  should  have  been  twice  present  iu  any 
such  place  of  worship,  they  were  declared  incapabh\ 
peer  and  commoner  alike,  of  being  elected  a  iiu'irher 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  of  voting  at  such 
election.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  soon  as  some  of  the 
Clergy  had  taken  the  oatlui  and  made  the  registration 
of  their  Letters  of  Orders  required  by  the  Act  jusl 
mentioned,  another  Act  was  passed,  in  1748,  declarin;,' 
all  such  registrations,  both  past  and  future,  to  he  null 
and  void ;  and  the  whole  body  was  thus  left  to  bear  the 
weight  of  that  punishment  which  hitherto  had  heon  re- 
stricted only  to  those  who  refused  allegiance  to  King 
George.  In  vain  did  Bishops  Seeker  of  Oxford,  Sher- 
lock of  London,  and  Maddox  of  Worcester,  lift  up 
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their  voices  against  so  shameful  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  conscience.    A  narrow  majority 
of  five  in  the  Upper  House  made  it  the  law    S  the 
land ,  and  the  only  safety  for  the  Clergy  was  submis- 
sion or  flight.    Some,  indeed,  still  tarried  in  their  native 
land,  and,  daring  to  discharge  openly  their  ministerial 
duties,  were  cast  into  prison.     Others  contrived,  in 
secrecy  and  by  stealth,  to  continue  the  constant  per- 
formance  of  them.     In   mountain    fastnesses,  or   in 
forests,  in  ruined  sheds,  in  secluded  streets,  or  in  dark 
upper  rooms,  to  which  access  only  could  be  gained  by 
ladders   and   trap-doors,  they  still  joined   with  their 
taitht'ul  brethren  in  the  solemn  services  of  prayer  and 
pniise;    still   duly   administered    the    Sacraments   of 
Cliriai;    still  read,  still  preaclied,  the;  eternal   Word 
of  God.     Their  chief  Pastors  also,  the  Bishops,  still 
watched  over  the  shepherds  and  their  scattenjd  flocks, 
visiting,    confirming,    encouraging,    warning,    each    of 
them.     The  chasms,  which  death  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Bishops,  were  filled  up.     They  were  deprived 
of  al!  temporal  power  and  estate ;  but  the  chain  of 
their  Apostolic  succession,  binding  them  with  the  past 
aad  with    the  future,  was   never   broken.     In   their 
darkest  and  dreariest  hour,  the  ministers  and  people 
of  this  proscribed  communion  might  have  taken  up 
tho  language  of  Christ's  first  followers,  and  said,  with- 
out exaggeration  and  without  impiety,  that  they  were 
"troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed"  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9). 
The  strength  of  their  spiritual  life  was 
not   only   retained,    fresh    and    healthful, 
within   their   own    oppressed    body  ;    but 
they  imparted   it   to    others.      Hy   their 
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Bishops,  Dr.  Seabury,  of  Connecticut,  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  daughter  Church  of  England  in  the  United 
States,  was  consecrated,  and  sent  forth  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  that  high  office  in  his  native  land;  and 
whatsoever  have  been  the  many  and  precious  blesainw 
communicated,  through  other  like  channels,  to  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  in  after  years,  never  can  we,  or 
they,  forget  that  the  source  from  which  all  has  flowed 
was  that  freely  opened  by  the  Church  in  Scotland,  in 
the  day  of  her  depression  ^°. 

Abrogation  The  circumstances  which  attended  the 

consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury,  an  event 
of  first  importance  in  the  history  of  our 
Colonial  Church,  will  be  related  hereafter.     At  pre. 
sent,  I  call  attention  only  to  the  effects  produced  bv  j 
it  upon  the  Church  at  home.     It  took  place  hi  17si, 
And  the  attention  and  sympathy,  which  it  naturallvj 
excited  in  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Churcbl 
of  England,  was  quickly  shown  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
cure  for  their  brethren  in  Scotland  relief  from  ihosel 
laws  which  so  heavily  afflicted  them.     The  death  on 
Charles  Edward,  in  1788,  greatly  facilitated  the  sucJ 
cess  of  these  efforts  ;  and  the  year  1792  witnessed  tliel 
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2"  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Church  in  Scotland  to  tli(| 
glory  of  Him  Who  is  the  Founder  and  Lord  of  all  Churches,  a 
no  where  more  emphatically  acknowledged  than  by  the  late  veiieJ 
able  Dr,  Routh,  in  the  foUowiner  passage  of  his  Dedication  oftM 
Reliquice  Sacree  to  her  Bishops  and  Clergy  :  '  Faustum  omt'ii  acj 
cipite.     Communionem  ()otissimuin  vestram  voluit  esse  Eocloii 
Novo-Angli(!ie  niatricem  sunimus  ille  ecclosiarum  pastor  et  domiiiiii 
Doniinus  et  Deus  noster  Jesus  Christus.    Magnum  certe  clarumi|J 
DiviiiR:  bent'voientiaj  indicium.     Quo  etiam  provisum  est,  ut 
genti  vos  ipsi  successionem  vestram  sacerdotaltMu  debetis,  in 
progenie  parem   referatis  gratiam,   et  ipsi  emineatis   necjuaijii 
minimi  in  principibus  Judse.' 
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repeal  of  every  penal  statute,  and  the  restoration  of 
every  privilege  required  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  worship  ". 

This  consummation  had  been  long  and 
ardently  wished  for  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Clergy  and  Lay-members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Bishops  Horsley, 
and  Home,  and  Douglas,  among  the  former,  and  Mr, 
Stevens,  Treasurer  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  his 
biographer,  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Park,  among 
the  latter,  were  the  first  to  help  Bishops  Skinner,  and 
Drummond,  and  Strachan,  with  their  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, when  they  repaired  to  England,  upon  the  ap- 
parently hopeless  mission  of  obtaining  relief  from  the 
(jisabilities  under  which  they,  and  their  Scottish  bre- 
thren, laboured.  They  cheered  them  under  repeated 
disappointments ;  opened  to  them  fresh  channels  of 
help;  renewed,  with  unwearied  diligence,  every  per- 
sonal exertion  they  could  make  in  their  behalf;  gave 
generous  offerings  for  the  relief  of  tlieir  poverty ;  and 
joined  them  in  the  expression  of  hearty  thankfulness 
when,  at  the  last,  a  successful  issue  was  granted  to 
their  work  ".  In  all  this,  a  way  was  opened  to  that 
further  interchange  of  kindly  offices,  and  exercise  of 
mutual  confidence,  between  the  Scottish  Church  and 

2'  The  late  Bp.  Russell,  whose  va-iable  History  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  I  have  here  followed,  points  out  (ii.  103)  one  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1792  as  still  imposing  disabilities  upon  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians.  But  this  anomaly  has  been  removed  by  recent 
Acts. 

'-'  Bp.  Home's  Life,  Works,  i.  150-150 ;  Park's  Life  of  Stevens, 
90  —  105.  Stevt'ns,  it  is  said  (p.  97),  did  not  even  know  that  there 
was  an  Episcopal  Church  remaining  jn  Scotland,  until  the  conse- 
rration  of  Bp.  Seabury : — u  remarkable  proof  of  wliat  1  have  stated 
in  the  preceding  page. 
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our  own,  which  have  gone  on,  each  year  increasiuff 
through  the  present  century.  May  they  never  be  re- 
laxed, or  weakened,  by  the  working  of  any  jealousy  or 
self-will  on  either  side ! 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the 
Episcopal  Cl)urch  in  Scotland  from  the  position  which 
she  once  occupied  in  that  country,— a  position,  identi- 
cal witli  that  occupied  by  the  National  Church  of  our 
own, — and  her  depressed  condition  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  must  liave  acted  as  a  sore  discou- 
ragement an  hindrance  to  fhe  Church  of  England,  in 
every  foreign  and  domestic  v  ork,  throughout  the  same 
period.  Tt  was  Jiot  merely  the  withdrawal  from  hep 
channels  of  usefulness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  vigor- 
ous intellect,  and  sturdy  diligence,  and  fervid  pjetv, 
which  have  ever  been  the  heritage  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple; but  the  renewal  also,  and  often  with  increased 
strength,  of  the  self-same  evils  abroad  which  had 
acted  with  such  destructive  force  at  home.  The  im- 
portances of  these  facts,  and  the  little  regard  paid  to 
them  in  many  quarters,  have  led  me  to  direct  atteutiun 
to  them, 

The  relation  of  the  Church  of  England 
towards  the  other  Protestant  communions 
of  the  continent  of  Euro|)e,  is  another  im- 
portjMit  point,  connected  with  our  present 
subject,  which  claims  consideration.  The 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  her  and  them 
were  first  formed,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VilL,  by  a 
sense  of  tlu' common  cause  in  which  fchey  were  engaged 
against  liome.  They  were  strengthened,  under  Edward 
VI.,  by  t!ie  assistaiu'o  which  Cranmer  sought,  and  re- 
ceived, at  the  hands  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer ; 
the  former  of  v;hom  was  appointed  to  the  theological 
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chair  at  Oxford,  and  the  latter  it  Cambridge.  The 
intimacies,  which  afterwards  sprang  up  between  the 
English  refugees  from  the  Marian  persecution,  and 
the  lieformers  of  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva,  led  also  to  divisions,  which,  aggravated  by 
Kiiox  and  Calvin,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Presbyterianism  in  Sco^'.tnd,  and  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Puritanism  in  England  ".  But 
many  of  the  continental  Protestants  retained  their  love 
for  the  discipline,  no  less  than  for  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Chureli  of  England.  They  had  profited  by  the  frequent 
opportunities,  which  the  long  and  troubled  reign  of 
EUzabeth  supplied,  of  proving  their  truth  and  excel- 
lence; and  the  result  was  a  deeper  admiration  of  both. 
The  Cliurch  of  England,  upon  her  part,  evinced  not 
any  jealousy  or  suspicion ;  but  displayed  a  generous 
and  confiding  spirit  towards  them.  Some,  in  the  17th 
century,  were  appointed,  as  laymen,  to  posts  of  honour 
within  her  sanctuary ;  others  were  received 
into  the  ranks  of  her  ministry.  Of  the 
former  class  werc^  Isaac  Casaubon  and 
Peter  du  Moulin,  the  one  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  the  other  of  Bechuy,  both  *>f 
whom  fi>und,  after  the  murder  of  llenrv 
IV.  of  Erance,  a  home  in  England,  and 
wore  installed,  under  lioyal  dispensation  from  James  I., 
Prebendaries  of  Canterbury.  (reran 
appointed  under  Charles  I.,  a  membt 
chapter ;  and  liis  son  Isaac  was  in  the  i 
a  Canon  of  Windsor.  Of  the  latter  < 
Casaubon,  the  son  of  Isaac,  a  native 
afterwardn  trained  at  r)xford,  a  la  »rious  and  dis- 
tinguisiied  C'lergyman  in  England,  in  the  time  of  the 
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first  and  second  Charles.  Peter  du  Mouliu,  also,  sou 
of  the  elder  Du  Moulin,  and  a  native  of  Paris 
preached  frequently  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
East,  in  Oxford ;  succeeded  his  father  in  his  stall  at 
Canterbury ;  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Cliarles 
II.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Horneck,  a 
native  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  pupil  of  Spanheini 
at  Heidelberg,  but  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  Chaplain  of  Queen's  College,  and 
then  Vicar  of  All  Saints.  He  was  next  appointed  to 
other  cures  in  ditfereui  parts  of  England ;  and  at  length 
chosen  Preacher  at  the  Savoy,  where  he  laboured  with 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  success.  He  was  ap. 
pointed  also  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster  under  Wil- 
li: m  and  Mary,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Wells  by  Bishop 
Kidder,  his  friend  and  biographer  '*.  Thus  did  Eug- 
land  manifest  her  friendly  feelings  towards  the  various 
Protestant  communions  of  Europe  in  M^hich  these  men 
had  been  born  and  nurtured  '\ 


''  Chalmers's  Rioj;.  Diet,  in  loc. 

-'  It  is  remarkable  that,  amid  all  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
last  Act  of  Lniformity,  a  clause  should  bo  inserted  (tlie  16th)  whjdi 
provides  that  the  penalties  of  the  Act  should  not  extend  t(t  the 
'  Foreigners  or  Aliens  of  the  Foreign  Reforme<l  Churches  allowed. 
or  to  be  ol lowed  by  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  an<l  successors  in 
England.'  Whether  this  protection  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
the  Dutch  and  Walloon  Congregations  which  iiad  found  reiuge  m 
Fngland  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reforniation,  and  been  perinitte*! 
to  assemble  for  worship  in  the  crypf  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  or 
whither  it  were  meant  to  extend  to  such  cases  as  that  of  Meric 
Cas«*ub()n  and  Peter  du  M  )ulin,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  I 
am  dispos'-'i  however  to  believe  that  the  latter  design  is  the  most 
probp''ie.  At  all  events,  the  existence  of  such  a  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Unilurmity  is  a  very  significant  proof  of  what  I  have  said  in  tho 
text  with  respect  to  the  friendly  disposition  of  England  towards  the 
Protestant  communions  of  Europe. 
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The  freedom  of  the  countries,  in  which 
such  comnuinions  were  CBtabHshed,  from 
the  troubles  which  had  shaken  Engknd  to 
its  centre  in  the  17tli  century,  had  enabled 
tliem  to  prepare  and  keep  in  constant 
exercise  many  efficient  instruments  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  the  Christian  educa- 
tion and  ministry.  Our  own  Church,  slowly  recover- 
ing from  her  trials,  had  yet  to  learn  thoir  familiar  use. 
She  naturally  sought  therefore  tlie  knowledge  of  them 
at  the  hands  of  those  best  able  to  give  it.  The  exten- 
sion of  such  help  strengthened  the  bondn  of  Christian 
fellowship  already  existing  between  her  and  the  Pro- 
testant congregations  of  Europe ;  and  led  them  both 
to  look,  not  80  much  to  the  points  of  difference  which 
distinguished  them,  as  to  the  common  grounds  of  union 
upon  which  they  could  stand,  side  by  side  togt^ther,  and 
work  in  harmony.  Hence  the  intimate  co-operation 
which,  we  shall  see,  sprang  up  betwr-en  the  Church  of 
England  and  Swiss  and  German  -I'.d  Danish  teachers 
and  Missionaries,  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truth  at  homo  and  abroad.  This 
help  was  given  and  received  in  a  spirit  of  purest  Chris- 
tian love ;  and,  had  the  like  s})irit  been  maintained  in 
after  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  with- 
out any  coinpromise  of  their  distinctive  principles,  the 
congregations  of  the  different  Protestants  of  Europe 
would  have  l)een  established  u])on  a  sounder  and  more 
endunng  basin  than  they  now  nre. 

Other  circumstances  c(»nourred,  at  the 
begiwntug  of  rhe  18tli   century,  to  draw 
moff*  CUwmriy  tt^'^c'ther  these  l)ond8  ;  »f  union ; 
and  iim  ^mMatn  and  character  of  our  Church,  with 
roiipaciteito  Missionary  work  at  that  time  and  after- 
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wards,  cannot  be  adequately  understood,  unless  some 
brief  mention  of  tbem  be  made.  The  pecuniary  aid 
■•vhicli  had  been  extended  for  many  years  by  WiUiam 
and  Mary  to  th«^  suttering  Vaudois,  and  which  ISharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  almoner  to  Queen  Anne,  was 
so  active  in  his  endeavours  to  revive,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  time  suspended ;  and  the  further  relief,  wliioh 
that  same  prelate  had  urged  upon  the  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  to  obtain  for  the 
distressed  (.'hurches  of  the  Palatinate,  througli  the 
medium  of  a  general  collection  (to  be  made  under 
Eoyal  authority)  throughout  the  Parish  Churches  of 
England,  indicate  the  friendly  spirit  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  towards  the  Protestant  brethren 
His  zealous  of  Europo.  But  Archbishop  Sharp  was 
iieve  tii'e  (Us-  anxious  to  effect  a  far  more  extensive  and 
testftutVof*  lasting  good  tlian  any  which  could  result 
Europe.  from    the    relief   of   temporary    affliction. 

He  had  already  manifested  this  feeling  in  his  prompt- 
ness  to  help  the  Armenian  iiishops  who  came  over  to 
this  country  in  170(5,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Greek 
Churches,  lie  had  also  rendered  essential  servicjc  in 
the  settlement  of  a  Church  at  Rotterdam  ;  and,  in  both 
th<>se  ineitances,  received  tlie  lioarty  sympathy  aud>up- 
port  of  the  8oci«;ty  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. At  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  March  17, 
1700-1,  the  Society  had  shown  its  readiness  to  forward 
a  like  design  by  requesting  Bish<»p  Williams  of  Chi 
Chester  to  draw  up  a  paper  for  the  use  of  the  (xreel, 
Christians,  \vhi(;h  was  to  br  translated  into  the  vulgar 
Greek  by  sofue  Greeks  then  at  Oxford.  To  promote 
therefore,  the  Archbishop's  ])rojeet,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  only  to  take  another  step  in  the  path  already 
opened.     He  now  invited  its  members  to  a  wider  tirld 
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of  enterprise,  in  the  application  which  he  urged  upon 
Queen  Anne  in  1709,  that  care  sliould  bo  taken,  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  then  about  to  be  formed, 
that  our  plenipotentiaries  should  be  in^^tructed  to  en- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
France,  the  Palatinate,  the  country  of  the  Vaudois, 
Silesia,  &c. ;  and  that  a  Clergyman  acquainted  with 
their  state  should  be  sent  from  this  country  to  assist 
them.  IFales,  an  English  Clergyman,  a  ho  had  lately 
visited  Zurich,  and  been  long  interested  in  the  Pro- 
testant congregations  of  Europe,  was  recpiested  by 
Sharp  to  draw  up  a  report,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
undertook  to  present  it  to  the  Queen. 

The  Archbishop  was  encouraged  t(t  enter 
upon  this  difficult  work  from  a  conviction 
that,  among  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
(litferent  parts  of  Europe,  there  existed  a 
strong  and  sincere  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  Church 
iif  England.  In  Prussia,  particularly,  distinct  expres- 
sion had  been  given  to  this  feeling.  Us  Protestai\t 
subjects  had  been  for  some  time  divided  into  two  sepa- 
mte  bodies,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  or,  as 
the  latter  preferred  to  call  themselves,  the  Eeformed. 
Frederic  I.  ol"  Prussia  had  given,  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation  in  1700,  t})e  title  of  IJiishop  to  two  of  his 
chief  Clergy,  leaders  of  those  respective  j)arties.  The 
Lutheran  Bishop,  as  he  was  called,  soon  died ;  but  the 
lieformed  Bishop,  llrsinus,  lived  still,  retaining  hia 
title.  Frederic  was  most  anxious  to  join  the  two  bodies 
under  one  head ;  and  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
he  the  readiest  way  to  accomplish  that  object.  Ja- 
blonski,  his  Chaplain,  and  senior  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Poland,  had  mainly  induced  the  King  to 
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,  ,,     ,„         thia   opinion.     A    Letter   is   Btill  extant 
Letter  to  written  in  Latin  l)y  JablonHki  from  IJorlin 

Dr.  NichoUs.  ^  V.      -....   ,     ,. 

Jan.  10,  17US,  to  Dr.  ^loholl8,  an  Eiif»liwl, 
Clergyman,  relating  tlie  means  by  wliieh  he  was  l)ruui,'lit 
to  know  and  venerate  the  Chureh  of  England.  This 
is  the  same  Dr.  Nicholls  who,  we  shall  see  iMMMifter, 
was  roqui'sted  by  the  Society  to  address  a  Latin  Kpisile 
oil  its  behalf  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
Jablonski  informf*  him,  that,  in  early  life,  he  hnd  been 
taught  to  regard  the  (.^hurch  of  England  with  tl'elings 
of  deepest  aversion ;  but  that,  afterwards,  havinj;  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  country,  and  examining 
carefully  the  groumls  upon  which  her  Liturgy  and 
Articles  were  established,  and  having  l6arnt  by  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Archbishop  Sancroft,  ]ii»liop 
Compton,  and  Bishop  Hough,  the  course  of  its  prac- 
tical working,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
*  of  all  the  reformed  Churches  it  approached  most 
nearly  the  model  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  that  it  \\[\< 
the  brightest  constellation  in  the  Christian  h«,'aven,  the 
chief  glory  of  the  Keforination,  the  firmest  bulwark  of 
the  Gospel  against  Popery,  and  that  none  could  reject 
communion  with  her  and  be  safe  fiora  the  brand  of 
schism  ^''.' 

Whether  IJrsinus  shared  to  its  full  ei- 
tent  the  admiration  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  Jablonski  so  warmly  teatitied, 
does  not  appear.     But  there  is  no  doubt 


Urninus's 
I^'ttf-r 

touching  the 
(lesion  of  in- 
trndiicii)).' 
the  Liturgy 


*®  Eamque  [Ecclesiam  Anglicanam]  hoc  nomine  inter  omneii 
Ecclesias  reformutas  ad  exemplar  Ecitlesite  primitivaj  maxirne  aoce- 
dere,  meritoque  audire  sydus  iu  Coelo  Christiaiio  lucidissimura, 
decus  Retbrmationis  primarium,  et  evanj^elii  adversus  Paputum 
propugnaculum  tirmissimum,  cujus  communionein  absque  schis- 
matis  nota  aspernari  possit  nemo.     Archbp.  Sliarj)'s  Life,  ii.  154. 
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that  his  influence  waa  united  with  that  ot' 
Jttblonski  in  convoying  to  the  King's  nu.:d 
a  (jivourable  impression  of  tlie  Church  of 
Kugland ;  and  that  the  English  Liturgy  was  ordered 
inconsequence  to  bo  translated  into  High  Dutcl),witli 
the  view  of  being  i>  a  the  King's  Chapel  and  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  hope  that  the  unnistiTs  of  other 
Churches  throughout  Prussia  might  follow  tlu*  example. 
Crsinus  was  directed,  also,  to  write  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  inform  him  of  what  was  ilcsigned, 
and  to  ask  his  advice  respecting  it.  A  copy  of  the 
iraiialated  English  Liturgy  accompanied  the  letter. 

The  determination  of  the  Prussian  King  Failure  of 
to  adher  •  to  his  project  seemed  mainly  to  the  design. 
(lei>end  upon  the  degree  of  encouragement  he  should 
iweive  from  the  English  Church.  His  displeasure, 
therefore,  and  perplexity  may  well  be  imagined,  when 
nut  a  single  word  of  response  waa  h(?ard  frotu  Tenison. 
Queen  Anne,  to  whom  a  similar  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Ursinu^,  had  duly  returned  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  Frederic  through  Lord  Kaby,  then  the 
English  Minister  at  the  Prussian  Court.  But  Tenison 
remained  silent;  and  the  cause  of  it  has  neier  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  have  alleged  that 
I  the  letter  of  Ursinus  never  came  into  his  hands  ;  others, 
that  he  entertained  so  mean  an  ophiion  of  Ursinus  that 
he  refused  to  answer  him.  It  is  onlv  left  for  us  to  note 
and  lament  the  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  appa- 
rent discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church, 
|thc  design  of  Frederic  was  abandoned. 

Nevertheless,  Jablonaki   continued  his      .  ,,     ... 

'  JalilonsKi  s 

lefforts  to  secure  the  closest  approximation     continued 

I  ^  '  '  _  edort.s  to 

Ihe  could  to  the  Church  of  England.    With      ihatena.and 
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rorrespond-       this  view,  he  Carried  on,  through  the  hands 

diC6  with 

Archbishop       of  Mr.  Aycrst,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Raby  at 
""  '*"''■  Berlin,  a  correspondence  with  Archbishop 

Sharp,  who  heartily  encouraged  his  project,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  do  something  towar'L^ 
'  the  happy  union  of  the  divided  Protestants  '  throngli. 
out  Europe.  The  Archbishop  found  a  valuable  sup. 
porter  and  counsellor  in  Dr.  Grabe,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Jablonski,  who  had  resided 
for  many  years  in  England,  and  there  gained  for  him- 
self the  distinction  of  being  not  only  on  terras  uf 
friendly  intimacy  with  Bishop  Bull,  but  also  of  being 
entrusted  by  that  prelate,  in  his  declining  years,  with 
the  charge  of  editing  his  valuable  theological  Latin 
works.  Nelson,  who  had  the  most  afl'ectionate  regard 
for  Grabe,  speaks,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bull  ^^  of  the 
plan  which  Grabe  had  made  for  restoring  the  Episcopal 
office  and  order  in  Prussia,  and  of  his  proposal  to  in- 
troduce a  Liturgy  after  the  model  of  the  English  ser- 
vice. The  Archbishop  derived  further  assistance,  in 
the  matter  which  he  had  now  at  heart, 
from  Hales,  the  English  Clergyman,  whose 
personal  intimacy  with  different  Protestants  of  Europe 
Bishop  Ko-  ^^^  been  before  mentioned  ^*,  and  also  from 
binsdu.  Kobinson,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards 

of  London.  This  prelate  had  formerly  been  envoy  in 
Sweden,  and  employed  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
certain  Lutheran  Congregations,  After  his  elevation 
to  the  See  of  Bristol,  he  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Privv 
Seal,  and  left  it  for  a  time  in  commission,  whilst  he 
went,  as  chief  plenipotentiary,  to  conduct  the  treaty 


Hales. 


2?  P.  344. 
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of  rtrecht.  Howsoever  inconsistent  the  office  of  a 
diplomatist  with  that  of  Bishop*",  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  exercise  of  the 
former  enabled  Kobinsou  to  give  valuable  help  to  the 
Archbishop  in  the  prosecution  of  his  present  design. 
Protitiiig  by  such  help,  Sharp  renewed  his  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  desired  union ;  never  for  one  moment 
foregoing  his  belief,  that,  in  the  absence  of  Episcopal 
government,  was  to  be  found  the  chief  imperfection  of 
the  Protestant  congregations  of  Europe ;  yet,  in  his 
endeavours  to  supply  that  want,  remembering  the 
principle  which  made  believers  one  body  in  Christ,  and 
avowing  that  principle  with  a  distinctness  as  clear  as 
that  which  Bishop  Bull  had  manifested,  when,  in  his 
celebrated  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Eaith,  he  speaks  of 
the  Lutherans  as  our  brethren'". 

These  efforts  to  establish  an  union  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Communions  of  Europe,  were 
not  made  only  by  Archbishop  Sharp  and 
his  friends.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  year 
1705,  in  which  the  disputes  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Convocation  were  at  their  height,  an  unani- 
mity was  expressed  upon  this  same  point.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  inserted  the  two  following 
paragraphs  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Letter  which  they 
then  addressed  to  the  Upper  House. 

Nor  can  they  omit  taking  notice  of  the  present  endeavours  of 
several  Reformed   Churches  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our 

ft 

Liturgy  and  constitution,  mentioned  in  the  late  form  of  an  Address 


The  Lower 
House  of 
Convocation 
desires  to 
promote  the 
same  work. 


i 


2"  Seep.  541,  ante. 


''■'  1  believe  no  later  instance  is  to  be  found  of  an  ecclesiastic 
filling  such  offices. 
^^  '  Fratres  nostri  Lutherani,*  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  9.  6. 
YOL.  II.  N  n 
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sent  down  by  your  Lordships.  They  are  very  desirous  of  knowing 
your  Lordship's  opinion,  in  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  for  this 
Convocation,  with  Her  Majesty's  leave  and  encouragement,  to 
express  their  great  satisfaction  to  find  in  them  such  good  riisposi. 
tions,  and  their  readiness  to  maintain  and  cherish  such  a  fraternal 
correspondence  with  them,  as  may  strengthen  the  interest  of  the 
reformed  religion  against  the  common  enemy. 

They  do  further  propose  to  your  Lordships'  consideration,  what 
fit  methods  may  (with  the  same  leave  and  encouragement)  b(i  taken 
by  this  Synod,  for  uniting  and  inducing  the  pastors  of  the  French 
Protestant  Churches  among  us  to  use  thi;ir  best  endeavours  with 
their  people  for  an  universal  reception  of  oi'r  Liturgy ;  wliirh  hath 
had  the  approbation  of  their  most  eminent  ilivines,  hatli  been  long 
used  in  several  of  their  congregations  within  this  kiii^don»,  and  hy 
Her  Majesty's  special  inHuence  hath  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
French  congregation  held  in  the  chapel  near  her  royal  palace  •*>. 

This  Letter  is  most  important,  as  proving  the  ex- 
tent  of  sympathy  tovs^ards  the  Protestants  of  Europe, 
wliieh  then  prevailed  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
English  Clergy,  A  majority  of  those  who  were,  at 
that  time,  members  of  the  Lower  House,  it  is  well 
known,  were  especially  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  and  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
rulers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  rather  than  give  up 
what  they  believed  to  be  its  high  and  just  preroga- 
tives. Their  adversaries  charged  them,  on  this  ac- 
count, with  indulging  an  intolerant  and  exclusive 
spirit.  And  yet,  they  here  proclaim  their  '  readiness 
to  maintain  and  cherish  such  a  fraternal  correspond- 
ence with  the  several  Iteformed  Churches,  as  may 
strengthen  the  interest  of  the  reformed  religion  against 
the  common  enemy. ^ 
aueen  Anne  This   Letter   derives  fresh  importance 

and  her  Ml-         /•  ii  j  i    •  i  -i         o 

nisters  sup-       ivom  the  stress  laid  upon  it,  a  tew  years 
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afterwards,  in  the  communication  made  by      port  it. 
Secretary  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bo-      sr7ohI?a 
liui^broke)  to  Eaby,  when  he  was  about      ^''""' 
to  remove,  as  minister,  from    Berlin  to  the  Hague. 
He  expresses  the  strong  desire  of  the    Queen   that 
|{jiby  should  urge  forward  the  work,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities of  Prussia.     His  words  are, 

You  will  please,  my  Lord,  to  assure  them,  that  Her  Majesty  is 
ready  to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  that  e.Kcellent  work,  and 
that  thosf-  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  her  are  heartily  disposed  to 
contribute  all  that  is  in  their  pcjwer  to  the  same  end.  Your  Ex- 
cellency may  venture  to  assure  them  further,  that  the  Clergy  are 
zealous  in  this  cause  ;  and,  if  former  overtures  have  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  any  of  that  body,  such  behaviour  was  directly  con- 
trary to  (heir  general  inclination  and  to  their  avowed  sense,  as 
appeared  evidently  from  the  attempt  which  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  made  some  years  ago,  to  join  with  the  Bishops  in  pro- 
moting a  closer  correspondence  between  the  two  Churches^*. 

Lord-Treasurer  Harley  lent  his  aid  to  the  same 
work.  Kaby  kept  up  constant  communications  re- 
specting it  with  Jablonski  and  Baron  Printz,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Berlin ; 
and  M.  Bonet,  the  Prussian  minister  at  London,  wrote 
to  St.  John,  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
admiration  of  the  Church  of  England,  his  desire  to  see 
a  conformity  between  her  and  the  Prussian  Churches 
effected,  and  his  belief  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
received  with  the  greatest  joy  among  his  country- 
men ^'\  Political  circumstances,  occurring  Failure  of 
soon  afterwards,  put  a  stop  to  the  happy     ^^^  design. 


»     { 


"  Archbp.  Sharp's  Life,  i.  424,  The  rest  of  the  information 
upon  the  same  subject,  given  above,  is  taken  from  the  same  work, 
1 401—439,  and  Appendix  in  Vol.  ii. 
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issue  which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  co;,i. 
binatioii  of  all  these  various  influences ;  and  the  union 
which  the  Archbishop  and  Jablonski  had  thus  earn- 
estly striven  to  attain,  was  suddenly,  and  as  it  now 
appears,  indefinitely,  postponed. 
Archbishop  Concurrently  with  these  efforts,  Arch- 

Sharp's  pro-       bishop  Sharp  strove  also  to  introduce  the 
with  respect      Liturgv   of  the   Church   of   Endand  at 

to  Hanover.  ,        ^        ,       /.   tt  i    j         '/y. 

the  Court  of  Hanover,  and  to  effect  the 
appointment  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  Electress  Sophia. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  negotiations,  he  received  the 
ready  aid  of  Ay  erst  (now  Chaplain  to  Eaby  at  the 
Hague),  of  Jablonski  at  Berlin,  and  of  Leibnitz  at 
Hanover.  The  recent  union  by  marriage  between  the 
Courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover,  naturally  led  those 
subjects  of  Prussia,  who  desired  to  see  the  Eitual  of 
the  Church  of  England  introduced  among  themselves, 
to  believe  that  the  example  of  Hanover  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  and  hence 
their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  design.  With  the  Arch- 
bishop,  doubtless,  another  reason  weighed  yet  more 
strongly ;  and  that  was  the  relation,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Electress  of  Hanover 
now  bore  to  the  English  Crown  '**. 

Several  of  the  Sermons  of  Sharp,  to  which  few  can 
be  found  superior  in  our  own  or  any  other  language, 
had  been,  in  former  years,  commended  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  Her  Highness,  and  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence followed,  which,  beginning  in  1702,  was 
maintained  for  several  years.  This  circumstance  pro- 
bably encouraged  Sharp  the  more  willingly  to  do  what 
he  could  towards  strengthening  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
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communion  with  those  who  were  so  soon  likely  to  be 
called  to  preside  over  the  counsels  of  England.     But 
the  same  political  obstacles  which  defeated  the  Prus- 
sian scheme,  impeded  also,  for  a  time,  the  completion 
of  this ;  and,  when  they  were  removed,  the;  good  Arch- 
bishop had  no  longer  any  strength  to  renew  his  work. 
He  lived  long  enough,  indeed,  to  hear  that 
the  Prussian  Monarch,  before  his  death,  in 
February,  1712-13,  had  consented  to  esta- 
blish a  foundation  for  maintaining  students  in  Divinity 
in  the  English  Universities ;   and  that  his  successor 
had  confirmed  the  intention  of  his  father.     But  the 
prospect  of  union  between   the   Churches   thus   re- 
opened, was  overcast  by  tlie  coming  ^hado\^s  of  the 
grave ;    and,  before   the  end  of  another  year,  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  had  departed  to  his  rest.     In  piety,  can- 
dour, largeness  of  heart,  learning,  and  unwearied  dili- 
gence, he  was  a  prelate  surpassed  by  none  of  that,  or 
any  other,  generation  of  the  Church.     The  spirit  in 
which  he  strove  to  unite,  bv  the  bonds  of  a  closer  bro- 
therhood,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe,— abor- 
tive though  his  etForts  appeared  to  be, — was  the  spirit 
which   animated  many  others  at  home   and   abroad. 
A\re  have  seen  it  expressed  in  the  recorded  prayer  of 
Convocation ;  and  acknowledged  by  tlie  Sovereign  and 
her  ministers.     We  shall  now  see  that  it  was  avowed 
and  acted  upon,  from  the  outset,  by  those  two  great 
Societies,  which  have  been  the  chief  almoners  of  the 
free-will  ofteriugs  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
agents  through  which  she  has  ministered  to  the  spi- 
ritual  wants   of   her    people,   at   home   and   abroad, 
throughou^j  a  century  and  a  half. 

To  the  institution  and  early  progress  of  these  Socie- 
ties, I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


IS 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTTNG  OHBTSTIAN  KNOWLEIJQE. 
ITS    INSTITUTION   AND    EAKLT    PROGRESS. 


A.D.    1698—1713. 

The  Society       ^^^  ^^^^  Tiotico  of  the  two  great  Societies, 

for  Pro-  of  whose  institutioii  and  early  progress  I 

Christian  am  about  to  give  an  account,  arose  out  of 

the  history  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Bray, 

their  chief  founder  and  promoter'.      In  accordance 

with  the  promise  there  given,  1  shall  now  attempt  to 

describe  more  fully  the  course  of  their  proceedings. 

I  begin  with  the  elder  of  the  two,  which,  for  tiie  tirst 

ten  years  of  its  existence,  was  called  *  The  Society  for 

Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.'     By  a  resolution 

of  the  5th  of  May,  1709,  the  change  was  made  to  its 

present  title,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  'The 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.' 

The  earliest  record  of  its  proceedings  bears  date, 
March  8,  1698-9,  when  five  persons  were  present; 
Francis,  the  second  Lord  Guildford,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  Dr.  Bray,  Mr.  Justice  (or,  as  he  is  after- 
wards called,  Serjeant)  Hook,  and  Colonel  Maynard 

*  See  pp.  408—411,  ante. 
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Colchester.  A  few  days  afterwards  Hook  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  *.  The  place  of  meeting  is  not  for- 
mally mentioned  in  any  of  the  Minutes.  But  a  reso- 
lution of  the  following  March,  giving  a  gratuity  to 
Jlook's  servants  for  their  attendance  during  the  first 
year,  which  had  then  ended,  indicates  that  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  his  chambers,  probably  in  Gray's 
Inn,  of  which  Society  he  was  a  member*. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  declared      us  „,ree 
to  be  three;    (1.)   The  education  of  the      "^J""*- 
poor;  (2.)  The  care  of  our  Colonies;  (3.)  The  print- 
ing and  circulating  books  of  sound  Christian  doctrine. 

The  attention  due  to  the  first  of  those  is      „.  ,   ,^ 

First— the 

testified  at  the  first  Meeting.     Colchester     education  of 

.  "  the  poor 

and  Bray  were  then  instructed  to  consider 
how  *  the  good  design  of  erecting  Catecheticall  Schools 
in  each  Parish  in  and  about  London'  might  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  Lord  Guildford  was  charged  to  speak  to 
Archbishop  Tenison,  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a 
clause,  for  instructing  the  cliildren  in  the  Church 
Catechism,  in  a  Bill  then  in  progress  for  employing 
the  poor. 

In  making  the  education  of  the  poor  their 
primary  work,  these  faithful  men  did  but 
create  and  exercise  another  instrument, 
in  addition  to  the  many  which  the  Church 
of  England  had  employed  towards  the  same  end,  ever 

*  I  know  not  why  he  was  called  Mr.  Justice  Hook,  as  I  cannot 
find  his  name  among  the  Judges  of  any  of  our  Courts  in  that  day. 
The  name  of  John  Hook  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Serjeants-at-Law, 
made  Oct.  1,  1700.  And  smce,  after  that  date,  the  Minutes  of  the 
Society  describe  Hook  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  Serjeant,  he 
must  then  have  received  the  degree  of  the  coif. 

'  Hook's  coat  of  arms  is  still  preserved  in  the  north  window 
of  Gray's  Inn  Hall. 


Previous 
ertorts  of  the 
Church  of 
England  in 
aid  of  the 
first  object. 
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since  the  Reformation.  The  sixteen  yet  flourisliing 
Grammar  Schools,  which,  under  the  counsel  of  Cran- 
mer  and  Ridley,  were  founded  in  the  short  reij^'n  of 
Edward, — the  like  foundations,  made  by  the  Crown 
and  by  private  individuals,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors, — Westminster,  Harrow,  Jiughy 
the  Charterhouse,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham, — most  of 
the  endowed  schools  of  our  market  towns  and  Cathedral 
cities, — are  all  witnesses  of  this  fact.  The  smaller 
Parishes  of  our  towns  and  country  villages  are  not 
witliout  like  testimony.  In  Horsham,  a  school  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children  was  fjsta- 
blished  as  early  as  1532.  The  Cloth  workers'  Com- 
pany received,  in  1559,  a  gift  of  land  from  Lady 
Pakington,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Archbishop  "Whit- 
gift  both  founded  schools  in  Canterbury.  Even 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1G33,  St. 
Margaret's  Hospital  and  the  Green  Coat  School, 
Westminster,  were  erected  by  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  established  by  Royal  Charter. 
The  new  foundations  of  Cathedral  Chapters  were  dis- 
tinguished by  statutes  of  great  stringency,  enjoining 
the  prosecution  of  like  works.  Soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration, Wales  had  the  praise  of  seeing  the  first  exten- 
sive systeaiatic  effort  made  by  pious  individuals  for 
the  education  of  poor  children  within  the  Principality. 
Some  of  our  most  distinguished  Cler{;y,  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Fowler,  Wilkins,  Whichcote, 
gave  their  assistance  towards  it;  and  others,  whom 
the  strifes  of  that  day  had  separated  from  her  ministry, 
Gouge  (the  founder  of  the  scheme),  and  Baxter,  and 
Poole.  Mr.  Firmin  also,  a  merchant  of  London,  who 
had  long  devoted  himself  to  a  similar  work  in  the 
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City,  was  another  of  its  supporters.  Tillotson,  in  his 
Funeral  Sermon  up  n  Gouge,  IG81,  mentions  this 
fact  of  Firming  and  deseribes  the  character  and 
progress  of  the  good  work  carried  on  in  Wah^s,  under 
the  direction  of  Gouge  \  It  was,  therefore,  no  new 
scheme,  but  the  expansion  of  one  long  familiar  to  the 
winds  of  English  Churchmen,  which  the  members  of 
the  infant  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge proposed  to  themselves  at  their  first  meeting. 

Their   second   object,  the  care  of  our      The«econd 
Colonies,  was  not  less  distinctly  avowed      caSour 
by  them  at  the  same  meeting ;  for  a  formal     t^o'onies. 
request  was  made  to  Dr.  Bray  that  he  would  lay  be- 
fore the  Society  *  his  scheme  of  promoting  religion  in 
the  Plantations,  and  his  accompts  of  benefactions  and 
disbursements  towards  the  same,' 

Steps  were  likewise  taken,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  for  the  attainment  of  the  third 
object  proposed,  by  opening  a  subscription 
among  the  members  to  defray  the  expense 
of  Keith's  Larger  and  Lesser  Catechism. 

In  the  oldest  manuscript  book  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  the  guidance  of 
which,  where  other  authorities  are  not 
mentioned,  is  my  authority  for  the  account  I  here  give, 
I  find  three  different  declarations,  bearing  upon  one 
or  other  of  the  three  different  objects  specified  above, 


The  third 
object',  the 
printing  and 
circulating 
books  of 
sound  doc- 
trine. 


D'.'clara- 

tions  of  its 
members. 


*  Tillotson's  Works,  iii.  46«,  fol.  ed.  Of  Tillotson's  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  work  of  Christian  Education,  and  of  his  belief 
that  such  was  the  everlasting  obligation  of  the  Church,  abundant 
evidences  are  to  be  found  in  his  Sermons.  See  especially  the  two 
on  Prov.  XX.  6,  in  Vol.  iii. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  Summary  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's 
valuable  work  on  the  Social  Condition,  &.c.  of  Wales,  247—260. 
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and  signed  by  its  earliest  members.     The  first  runs 
thus : 

Whereas  tlie  p-owth  of  Vice  and  Immornlity  ia  j^reiifly  owing  to 
Gross  Imnoraiice  of  the  Principh's  of  thr  Christian  Kflij^ion  \Se 
whose  Names  an^  underwritten,  do  a^ree  to  meet  togethtr,  as  often 
as  we  can  eonv(;nientIy,  to  consult  (under  the  iJiviuf  Providence 
and  Assistance)  how  wo  may  hr  abU)  by  duo  and  Lawful  Methods. 
to  promote  Christian  Knowledge. 

siKnedby  Eighty-seven    signatures    are   attached 

8hr"  '*'  ^^  ^^^^  Declaration,  among  which,  in  addi- 

tion  to  the  original  members,  arc  those  of 
Bishops  Kidder  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Fowler  of  Glou- 
cester,  King  of  Chichester,  Lloyd  of  Worcester,  Straf- 
ford of  Chester,  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and 
Patrick  of  Ely,  Of  the  Clergy  associated 
with  them  in  the  same  list,  T  notice  Sir 
(leorge  Wheler,  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  Rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  who 
had  gained  for  himself  no  little  reputation  in  that  day 
by  the  proficiency  which  his  extensive  travels  had 
enabled  him  to  make  in  ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian 
lore ;  and  who  wrought  afterwards  a  still  nobler  work 
in  the  readiness  with  which  he  turned  away  from  the 
splendours  of  a  Court,  to  serve  as  a  minister  of  tlie 
Church  of  Christ ".  The  name  of  Wheler  still  lives 
in  the  Chapel  which  he  built  on  his  estate  in  Spital- 
Fields. 

Next  to  him  follows  the  name  of  Willis, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  who  afterwards  became 
in  succession  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and 
Winchester.  He  was  the  first  Preacher  before  this 
Society,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Charity  Schools 


By  severftl 
Clergymen, 
anion  j; 
whom  were 
Sir  G.  Whe 
ler. 


Dean  Willis. 


^  See  his  Epitaph  in  the  Appendix  to  Archbp.  Sharp's  Life, 
u.  306. 
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the  name  of  Willis, 
afterwards  became 
3ter,  Salisbury,  and 
'readier  before  this 
the  Charity  Schools 

o  Archbp.  Sharp's  Life, 


Stiilia. 


in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  WoMtrnliiMtor, 
and  (iiyi'harged  the  sumo  ofhce  at  the  Hrst  Ainiivcrsury 
of  Hie  Society  for  tlio  Fropajj^atioii  of  the  (Jowpel. 

Af't»'r  liim  appears  Wliite  Kennett.  who, 
a  few  years  later,  became  Dean,  and  then 
Bisliop,   of  Peterborougli ;    and   of  whom   more   re- 
mains to  be  aaid  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the 
I'ropiigation  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  of  the  prominent  supporters 
of  that  Society,  found  also  in  the  ranks  of 
the  present,  was  Philip  Stubs,  iniMunbent  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Alphage,  in  the  City,  and  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  St.  x\lban'8.  He  is  described  by 
Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  (No,  147,)  as  remarkable  for 
the  appropriate  and  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  manner,  it  is  evident  from  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, was  but  tlie  index  of  the  devout  and  patient 
spirit  that  dwelt  within  him. 

In    immediate    association   with   these 
occurs  the  name  of  Dr.  Mannin,'»ham,  Eec- 
tor  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  a  ad  pfcerwarda  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  Bishop  of  Chiirhester, 

The  last  Clergyman,  whose  name  I  may 
single  out  from  the  many  who  signed  this 
Declaration,  as  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  is 
Edmund  Gibson,  the  learned  author  of  the  Codex  Juris 
Eoclesinstici  Anglicaniy  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  then  of  London.  I  shall  have  oecosion  to 
note  hereafter  the  great  value  of  his  labours  in  behalf 
of  the  Church,  both  Domestic  and  Colonial ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  such  a  man  identified  witli  the 
first  foundation  of  a  Society,  which  has  ministered  so 
directly  and  eflSciently  to  the  wants  of  both. 


Manning- 
ham, 


Gibson. 
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Robert  Nel 
&on. 


^^j .  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  notice 

several  Lay-      of   thoso   faithful    Lay-membcrs    of  thp 

men.  '' 

Church,  who  were  found  united  in  the 
present  work  with  her  ordained  ministers.  "VVe  have 
already  seen  that  four  out  of  the  five  present  at  the 
first  meeting  were  Laymen  ;  the  first,  whose  rank  was 
with  the  nobles  of  the  land ;  the  second,  exhibiting  in 
his  name  and  character,  as  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
an  English  gentleman  of  an  ancient  lineage,  the  same 
high  and  sterling  qualities  which  have  been  reflected 
in  his  descendants ;  the  third,  also  eminent  in  the 
learned  and  honourable  profession  of  the  law ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  soldier.  The  list  which  we  are  now  review- 
ing exhibits  fresh  coadjutors  drawn  from  these  and 
other  different  classes  of  society.  Foremost  among 
them  ranks  Robert  Nelson,  whose  name 
will  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the 
Church  of  England,  as  long  as  her  solemn  services  of 
East  and  Eestival  shall  remain  to  tell  the  worshipper 
the  value  of  his  fttithful  guidance.  Otner  claims  too 
has  Nelson  upon  our  regard  in  the  singular  purity  and 
consistency  of  his  life,  the  largeness  of  his  lihorality, 
the  diligence  with  which  he  cultivated  each  gift  and 
grace  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  simplicity  ^Yith 
which  he  devoted  all  to  the  welfare  of  man  and  thf 
glory  of  God.  He  stands  the  foremost  of  his  genera- 
tion ;  guiding  it  not  less  powerfully  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  teaching,  than  by  the  persuasive  force  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  portraiture  oi 
the  Christian  gentleman.  Nor  is  this  the  least  of  the 
many  valuable  lessons  which  Nelson  lias  taught, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  differ  widely, 
and  yet  charitably  ;  and  that,  differing  thus  charitably, 
they  shall  be  endued  with  a  power  strong  enough  to 
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heal  the  most  painful  wounds  which  discord  can  in- 
flict.    Nelson,  for  instance,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  those  resolute  and  holy  men  of 
God  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  believing  that 
they  could   not  lawfully  transfer  to  one    Sovereign 
the  allegiance  which  they  had  already  sworn  to  main- 
tain to  another,  were  content  to  be  deprived  of  all 
tpmporal  preferments  rather  than  do  violence  to  their 
conscientious   conviction.     And  yet,  whilst  he  thus 
sympathized,  thus  acted,  with  Bancroft,  and  Ken,  and 
Kettlewell,  and  others,  whose  piety  and  unflinching 
stedfaatness  must  for  ever  shed  a  lustre  upon  the 
name  of  Non-juror,  he  could  hold  out  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  many  who  differed  from  them,  and  thereby 
was  saved  from  any  share  in  producing  the  further 
evils    which    followed    this    unhappy   schism.      His 
friendship  in  early  years  with  Tillotson  constrained 
Nelson  to  open  his  mind  to  that  prelate,  when  he  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  and  before  he  had  yet 
finally  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Non-jurors. 
And,  considering  that  Tillotson  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  very  post  of  Primate,  from  which  Sancroft  had 
been  thrust  out,  it  might  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible that  Nelson,  who  soon  declared  publicly  his  be- 
lief in  the  rectitude  of  Sancroft's  judgment,  should 
have  continued  to  hold  intercourse  with  one  whom  he 
must  have  regarded  as  the  usurper  of  Sancroft's  office. 
But  Nelson  did  not  assume  any  hostile  position.     On 
the  contrary,  his  friendship  with  Tillotson  still  sur- 
vived ;    and,   when   the   strength  of  the  Archbishop 
began  to  fail,  and  the  shadows  of  his  coming  departure 
were  at  hand,  ISelson  repaired  to  his  chamber  of  sick- 
ness ;  waited  upon  him  with  tenderness  and  affection- 
ate solicitude;  joined  with  him   in  his  last  acts  of 
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prayer  and  praise ;  and  folded  him  in  his  arms,  as  life 
departed. 

The  enrolment  of  Nelson's  name  among  those  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Socjiety  for  Promotinff 
Christian  Knowledge,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
anxiety  with  which,  amid  all  the  paiuiulness  of  a 
forced  and  partial  separation  from  the  Church  of  bis 
Baptism,  he  still  strove  to  find,  where  he  could,  points 
of  co-operation  with  her.  Ten  years  had  intervened 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Non-juring  schism 
and  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  Ten  years 
more  passed  away  before  the  death  of  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  last  of  the  deprived  Bishojy  who 
claimed  to  exercise  his  office '',  left  Nelson  at  libf"t\ 
to  make  that  perfect  reunion  with  the  Church  for 
which  he  had  so  long  been  anxious,  and  which  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  happy  instrument  to 
effect*.  Nevertheless,  Nelson  rejoiced  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Church  wheresoever  he  could,  during 
that  long  interval.  He  was  admitted  into  member- 
ship with  the  Society  within  little  more  than  three 
months  after  its  institution,  June  22, 1G99 ;  and,  from 

'  Bishop  Ken  still  survived,  but  had  resigned  the  claim  to  his 
See  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

^  Archbp.  Sharp  thus  writes  in  his  Diary,  Jan.  27»  1701),  '  I  fell 
upon  a  discourse  with  Mr.  Nelson,  about  his  continuing  in  the 
schism  now  aftc^r  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  dead.  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  not  without  doubt,  but  he  will  further  consider  the  matter ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  a  resolution,  after  enquiry  how  matters  stand, 
he  will  persist  in  it.'  Again,  after  noticing  several  other  visits  from 
Nelson,  he  writes,  on  the  9th  of  April,  '  being  Easter-day,  I 
preached  at  St.  Mildred's,  Poultry,  and  administered  the  Sacrament, 
where  was  present  Mr.  Nelson,  which  was  the  first  time  that  hi'  had 
communicated  in  the  Sacrament  since  the  Revolution.'  Archbp, 
Sharii's  Life,  ii.  32. 
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that  time  forward,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  iljs  pro- 
ceedings. The  appointment  of  Humphrey  Wanley,  in 
1701,  as  successor  to  John  Chamberlayne,  its  first  Se- 
cretary, was  mainly  owing  to  Nelson's  influence ;  and 
his  long  and  varied  correspondence,  still  extant,  w^^h 
Wanley,  witnesses  the  sincere  and  active  interest 
which  Nelson  took  in  all  that  concerned  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Upon  these  particulars  there  is  no  room 
to  dwell  in  this  place ;  and  I  would  refer  the  reader, 
who  desires  to  learn  mo.'e  respecting  them,  to  the 
third  chapter  of  Teale's  I  ife  of  Nelson.  Of  Nelson 
himself  I  will  only  add,  that,  although  the  terms  of 
sepulchral  eulogy  are  oftentimes  extravagant  and  un- 
deserved, it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  those  noble 
lines  which  Bishop  Smairidge  has  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  a  single  expression,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
not  fully  exemplified  and  sustained  in  the  person  of 
him  whose  character  they  describe.  We  hold  it  to  be 
the  eternal  honour  of  our  Church  and  Nation,  that  we 
can  call  such  a  man  our  own. 

Only  second  to  Robert  Nelson,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Lay-members  of  our  Church  at 
this  period,  stands  William  Mel  moth,  author  of  the 
well-known  and  valuable  treatise,  '  The  Great  Import- 
ance of  a  Religious  Life  Considered  ;'  a  treatise,  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  evidence,  that  it  is  the  full  and 
just  expression  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the  richest 
graces  of  the  truth  which  it  seeks  to  delineate.  This 
evidence  will  be  found  abundantly  confirmed  in  the 
memoir  of  its  author,  which  his  accomplished  son,  the 
translator  of  Pliny's  Letters,  has  given  to  the  world. 
Few  men  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession than  the  elder  Melmoth ;  and  his  admission  as 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
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Knowledge  took  place  June  1,  1699,  when  he  had 
already  been  six  years  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  the  highest  reputation ".  He  had  been  ad- 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  lived  long  enough  to  be  called 
to  the  Bench,  and  to  become  in  due  time  its  Treasurer. 
He  died,  and  was  buried,  where  he  had  lived  and 
laboured ;  and  the  stone  may  still  be  seen  over  big 
grave,  in  the  cloister  beneath  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  on  which  are  engraven  his  name,  and  office,  and 
date  of  his  death,  April  6,  1743. 
And  other  The  influence  of  Melmoth's  character 

Lincl)in''8  °^       ^^^  ^^^  connexion  with  Lincoln's  Inn,  were 
^""-  the  means,  probably,  of  inducing  others  of 

its  members  to  unite  w  ith  him  in  the  work  now  un- 
dertaken by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  bear 
frequent  reference  to  the  nomination  and  approval  of 
men  w^ho  are  described  as  belonging  to  that  Inn  of 
Court ;  among  whom  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Comyus 
were  the  most  diligent  in  their  attendance. 
.,    ^  From  the  ranks  also  of  other  learned 

Also  by  . 

members  of       professions  frcsli  aid  was  drawn  in  further- 
other  rt     1  1  mi 

learned  pro-       auco  01  the  Same  work.      The  names  of 

Sessions 

Dr.  Slare,  for  instance,  a  distinguished 
chemist  in  that  day,  and  of  Harvey,  and  Sir  Eichard 
Blackmore,  physicians,  are  attached  to  the  same  De- 
claration. 

And  by  Others  appear  also  in  the  same  list,  of 

whose'  whom  some  were  independent  English  gen- 

^  See  p.  21  of  a  new  edition  ofMelmoth's  Treatise  by  C.  Purton 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  and  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  value  of 
this  edition  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  many  interesting  notes  and 
appendices. 
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tlemen,  devoting  then,  as  many  more  do  names  are 
now,  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  for-  heiVin*** 
tune  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  *'°"''"'- 
Church  of  Christ;  and  others,  upholding  by  their 
integrity  and  zeal  the  noble  qualities  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  character  of  the  English  merchant. 
In  many  instances,  the  names  still  borne  by  their 
lineal  or  collateral  descendants  may  be  distinctly  re- 
cognised. Sir  Edmund  Turner  of  Lincolnshire,  Sir 
John  Philipps  of  Pembrokeshire'",  Kowiand  Cotton, 
Bobert  Holford,  AVilliam  Farrar,  Henry  Hoare,  John 
Kyrle  Ernie,  Ealph  Palmer,  John  Trollope,  Thomas 
Wentworth;  these  are  the  honoured  names  which 
arrest  my  attention,  as  I  run  over  the  list  of  signa- 
tures attached  to  this  important  Declaration;  which 
connect  the  past  generations  with  the  present,  and 
bid  all  who  have  inherited  the  property  or  the  name, 
emulate  also  the  example,  of  their  fathers. 


'»  Many  evidences  of  the  zeal  of  this  gentleman  in  behalf  of  the 
Society's  operations  appear  upon  its  Minutes,  and  the  following 
resolution,  Dec.  21,  1699,  bears  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  own 
character,  and  to  that  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause, 
'  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Sir  John 
Philipps  for  the  noble  and  Christian  example  he  has  shown  in  re- 
fusing a  challenge  after  the  highest  provocation  imaginable ;  and 
that  the  Lord  Guildford  be  pleased  to  acquaint  him  therewith.' 

Southey  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  141,  that  Sir  John 
Philipps  gave  an  annuity  to  Whitefield,  during  the  residence  of  the 
latter  at  Oxford,  which  was  accepted  by  Bishop  Benson  as  a  suf- 
ficient title  for  orders.  A  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Philipps  by  his  three  sons,  may  still  be  seen  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Haverfordwest.  It  records  the  fact  of  his  having  represented  the 
county  of  Pembroke  in  several  Parliaments,  and  having  been  one 
of  the  most  active  Commissioners  for  building  the  fifty  new  Churches 
in  London  and  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  He  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Milford,  by  the  female  side. 

VOL.  11.  O  0 
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Declaration 
of  the  So- 
ciety touch- 
ing the 
Plantations. 


Another  Declaration,  bearing  upon  the 
second  of  the  Society's  designs,  is  con- 
tained in  the  same  manuscript  book  to 
the  following  effect  : 


We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  look  upon  the  fixing 
Parochial  Libraries  throughout  the  Plantations,  (especially  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  where  the  provision  for  the  (lergv 
we  understand,  is  but  mean,)  as  a  design  which  will  very  much 
tend  to  propagate  Christian  knowledge  in  the  Indies,  being  it  will 
in  all  likehhood  be  a  means  always  to  invite  the  more  studious  and 
virtuous  persons  out  of  the  Universities,  and  elsewhere,  to  under- 
take  the  ministry  in  those  ppj^s ;  and  will  be  also  a  necessary  means 
of  rendering  them  usefull  in  all  the  parts  of  their  function,  by  doc- 
trine, by  reproof,  by  correction,  by  instruction  in  righteousness, 
when  they  are  there.  And  therefore,  as  we  ourselves  do  subscribe 
and  contribute  chearfuUy  towards  the  further  advance  of  these 
Parochial  Libraries,  so  we  shall  make  it  our  endeavour  to  obtain 
benefactions,  from  our  friends  and  acquaintances  respectively, 
towards  the  same  Christian  purposes. 


Benefactiona 
of  its  Mem- 
l)er8. 


To  this  document  are  attached  the  same 
signatures,  with  the  addition  of  the  sums 
subscribed  by  each  member ;  which,  if  they 
be  compared  with  the  altered  value  of  mont^y  in 
the  present  day,  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  larger 
amount  than  those  ordinarily  contributed  for  like  pur- 
poses by  the  men  of  this  generation.  Lord  Guildford, 
for  instance,  subscribes  for  himself  and  friends  £100; 
Sir  Edmund  Turner  £15 ;  Robert  Nelson  £20 ;  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  £10;  Colonel  Colchester  £8; 
Rowland  Cotton  £15 ;  and  so  on.  Upon  the  dele- 
gation of  the  specific  duty  here  contemplated,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  G-ospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  most  of  the  same 
parties  transferred  their  contributions  under  this  head 
to  the  other  purposes  of  their  own  Society.    In  lact, 
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benefactions  and  annual  subscriptions  were  from  the 
outset  given  and  continued  in  aid  of  each  separate 
department  of  the  Society's  operations,  as  appears 
from  the  following  Declaraiion,  dated  Dec.  7,  1699 : 


Declaration 

toucliitiK 

Education. 


We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  subs'' Tibe 
to  pay  annually,  by  quarterly  payments,  the  several 
jums  to  our  several  names  annexed,  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  as  by  erecting  Catechetical  Schools,  by  raising 
Unding  Catechetical  Libraries  in  the  several  Market  Towns  in  this 
Kingdom  ;  by  distributing  good  books,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Society 
shall  direct ;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  at  the  ensuing  <juarter 


With  very  few  exceptions,  the  same  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  present  list  as  in  the  former;  and 
sums,  varjing  from  twenty  pounds  to  two,  are  annexed 
to  each.  Bray's  contribution  is  of  a  mixed  character^ 
and  thus  described : 

I,  Thomas  Bray,  do  subscribe  five  pounds,  with  the  Short  Dis- 
courses  on  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  to  be  deliver'd  to  such  Youth 
in  the  Schools  as  the  Society  shall  think  fitt. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  find  a  pecuniary  contribu- 
tion given,  under  this  head  of  smaller  amount  than  any 
before  named ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  accompany- 
ing statement : 

30  Oct.  1707-  I>  Will.  Whitfield,  by  reason  that  I  maintain  a 
Charity  School  at  my  own  proper  charge,  do  subscribe  at  present 
only  twenty  shillings. 

The  means  thus  designed  with  reference  to  the 
several  objects  which  the  Society  proposed  to  itself 
were  promptly  and  diligently  employed.  Meetings 
were  held  at  first  every  week ;  sometimes  every  day  ; 
and  there  were  hardly  any  at  which  some  cheering 
report  of  progress  was  not  made.     The  number  of 
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members  increased,  notwithstanding  the  rule  which 
made  it  imperative  that  enquiry  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  made  respecting  every  one  whose  name 
was  proposed ;  and  that  the  proposal  should  tlien  bo 
submitted  to  two  separate  meetings,  before  his  elec- 
tion could  be  finally  approved ''. 
Their  pro-  Within  four  days  of  the  first  nieeting 

wTth 'rSpect      of  *^®  five   original   members,  the  Arch- 
*"**•  bishop  of  Canterbury's  readiness  to  co- 

operate with  them  was  reported  by  Lord  CTuildtbrd 
who  had  been  requested  to  communicate  with  his 
Grace  touching  the  plan  which  they  had  already 
marked  out  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  Sharp 
Archbishop  of  York,  must  also  have  signified  his  sen- 
timents to  the  same  effect ;  for  the  Minutes  of  AuLr 
8,  1700,  state  that  Nelsc>n  was  desired  by  the  Society 
to  return  its  thanks  to  his  Grace  for  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  him.  No  sooner  was  the  report 
from  Archbishop  Tcnison  received,  than  forthwith  the 
resolution  followed : 

That  Col.  Colchester  be  desired  to  find  out  three  persons  to  begin 
an  endeavour  of  setting  up  Schools  in  three  Parishes. 


German 
Teachers 
tiom  Halle 


It  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  miser- 
able distractions  of  England  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  had  left  her  but  scantily 
furnished  with  means  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
had  ensued ;  and  that  readier  assistance  might  be  ob- 


*^  During  the  early  years  of  the  Society,  all  its  members  were 
thus  elected.  There  was  no  exception,  not  even  in  the  case  of 
Bishops.  The  rule  is  now  altered  ;  so  that  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  are  admitted,  upon 
signifying  their  desire  to  become  members. 
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tained  from  other  countries,  where  the  machinery  of 
instruction  had  been  working,  throughout  the  same 
period,  without  impediment.     I  have  ubeady  touched 
upon  this  point,  as  explaining  the  character  of  some 
of  those  relations  which  the  Church  of  England  esta- 
blished with  various  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
continent  of  Europe  ^'.    We  now  meet  with  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  there  made. 
Before  the  Society  was  two  months  old,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  requesting  the  attendance  of  two  Ger- 
mans,  whom   Franeke,   the   celebrated    Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Halle,  in  Saxor"^,  had  sent  over,  a  short 
time  before,  from  that  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Catechetical  Schools  in  England.     They 
attended  accordingly;   and  the  conferences  that  fol- 
lowed between  them  and   the   Committee  not  only 
materially  atfected  the  specific  work  of  education  then 
m  hand,  but  led  also  to  the  establishment  of  other  im- 
portant relations  between  England  and  the  chief  Pro- 
testant countries  of  Europe,  which  speedily  introduced 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  devoted  men  of  those 
countries  into  the  ranks  of  our  own  Schoolmasters  and 
Missionaries  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  the  work,  to  which  an  im-  increase  of 
pulse  had  been  thus  given,  went  bravely  Schools, 
on;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1699,  it  was 
reported  that  Schools  had  been  set  up  in  Wapping, 
Whitechapel,  Poplar,  St.  Martin's,  Cripplegate,  Shad- 
well,  Shoreditch,  St.  Margaret's  "Westminster,  Tothill- 
Pields,  Aldgate,  Bishop's  Clate,  St.  George's,  South- 
wark.  Of  these,  the  Schools  at  Westminster  '^,  Aid- 
gate,  and  Wapping,  were  erected  before  the  founda- 
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'2  See  p.  639,  ante. 


"  See  p.  552,  ante. 
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tion  of  the  iSocicty  ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  rest 
had  been  owing  solely  to  the  exertions  now  made  hy 
its  earliest  members.  The  Bishop  of  London  (Oomp. 
ton)  wrote  to  the  Committee,  the  week  after  the 
reception  of  this  Eeport,  promising  to  direct  tho 
Clergy  and  Schoolmasters  of  the  different  J'ariHhc's 
mentioned  therein,  that  they  should  observe  tlio  duty 
of  catechising  the  children  so  entrusted  to  them. 
The  above  lieport  was  but  the  liarbingor  of  others 
which  continued,  in  quick  succession,  to  prove  how 
widely  and  deeply  the  heart  of  the  English  Church 
was  stirred  by  the  appeal  now  addressed  to  it.  At 
well-nigh  every  weekly  me(;ting  of  tlie 
Society,  some  evidence  or  other  was  re- 
ceived  of  fresh  Schools  opened  or  in  pro- 
gress.  The  diligence  and  activity  of  the  Scliooi- 
masters,  the  vigilant  superintend(!nce  of  the  Clergy, 
the  clearness  with  which  already  might  be  discerued 
the  benefits  springing  out  of  the  culture  thus  be- 
stowed  upon  the  youthful  heart,  and  the  generous 
zeal  with  which  men  gave  of  their  worldly  substance 
to  speed  on  the  work,  are  all  testified  in  the  IVIinutc^y 
of  the  Society.  I  here  subjoin  two  of  the  earliest 
proofs  which  illustrate  the  last  of  these  facts : 

14  Nov.  1700.  Mr.  Shute  reports  that  there  is  a  thousand 
pounds  given  towards  a  Charity  School  in  White  Chaopel. 

Again : 

2  Dec.  1700.  Mr.  Bridges  reports  that  there  was  near  £80  col- 
lected at  the  doors  of  St.  James's  Church,  yesterday,  for  the  use  of 
the  Charity  Schools. 

These  were  no  solitary  or  transient  eflbrts.  In 
the  first  published  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  1704, 
54  schools  are  reported  to  have  been  set  up  in  Lon- 
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don  and  "Wostminater  and  within  ten  miles  thereof, 
and  30  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1700,  the 
former  are  04 ;  tho  latter  140.  In  1717,  the  former 
are  124;  the  latter  1157.  Jn  1721,  the  former  are 
i:^0;  the  latter  1506,  including  148  in  Ireland,  and 
the  whole  number  of  children  then  under  education, 
in  all  the  above  schools,  amounted  to  30,539. 

In  reviewing  such  facts,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  now  living  at  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since  the  earliest  of  them  were 
recorded ;  and  that  we  are  furnished,  more  abundantly 
than  were  our  fathers,  with  tho  moans  of  spreading 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  upon  tho 
hearts  of  the  people.  If,  therefore,  we  have  taught 
ourselves  to  look  upon  the  18th  century,  as  an  age  of 
uniform  coldnesK  and  indifference,  and  believe  that  tho 
actual  workings  of  zeal  and  wisdom  are  only  to  bo 
discerned  in  •^•.:;  own  day,  we  may  find,  in  the  evidence 
here  placed  before  us,  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  the  balance  be  in  our  favour 

Another  most  important  matter  was  also 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  in 
its  earliest  years,  by  Bishop  Compton,  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  prisoners. 
It  thus    appears    in   the    Minutes    of  January  25, 

•'■TOO* 

The  Dean  [of  Chichester]  reports  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
recommended  to  this  Society  to  consider  of  some  means  for  the 
better  instructing  and  regulating  the  manners  of  the  poor  prisoners 
in  the  severall  prisons  of  this  city. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  it  was  resolved, 
a  few  days  afterv/ards,  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriflfs  upon  tho  subject ;  and  Mr.  Shute,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  desired  to  confer  with  the 
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Ordinaries  of  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  and  conHider  the 
boat  methods  to  be  pursued.  Before  the  end  of  tlic 
next  February,  several  proposals,  arising  out  of  these 
conferences,  were  laid  before  the  Society  and  examinixl  • 
and,  having  been  soon  afterwards  embodied  by  Mr. 
Shute  in  a  *  Scheme  for  Regulating  tlio  Abuses  of 
Prisons,'  were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Deau  of  Chichester,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  Tiord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  who  promised  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration.  This  effort  of  the  Society  naturally 
brought  it  into  closer  correspondence  with  the  other 
Religious  Societies,  already  established  in  London,  for 
the  'Reformation  of  Manners;'  and  Dr.  Woodward, 
Minister  of  Poplar,  and  the  historian  of  those  So- 
cieties '*,  became  a  willing  and  efKcient  instrument  to 
maintain  that  correspondence.  Some  months  elapsed 
before  the  desired  pennission  was  given  by  the  Tiord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  to  visit  the  City  prisons.  But  at 
length  it  came.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1701-2,  a 
Conmiittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  apartments 
of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate ;  and  those  members  of 
the  Society,  who  were  also  Members  of  Parliament, 
were  requested  to  attend  the  next  meeting,  at  wliich 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  received.  The 
Report  set  forth  the  miserable  condition  in  which  tliey 
had  found  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  stated  that 
'they  had  thought  fitt  to  distribute  some  moneys 
amongst  them,  as  also  the  servants.'  These  moneys 
were  then  ordered  to  be  repaid.  A  further  sum  was 
likewise  provided  to  meet  the  expenses  of  future  visits 
of  the  Committee;  and  books  and  papers  for  distri- 
bution among  the  prisoners  were  also  placed  at  their 


**  See  the  extract  I^have  made  from  the  work,  p.  363,  ante. 
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disposal.  The  Committee  rfisumed  their  labours  with 
great  activity;  and  repeatedly  visited  Nowpatc,  the 
ilarshaisea,  and  Whitechapel  prison.  Lorraine,  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  was  made  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society;  and  the  Committee,  after 
proceeding  for  some  time  in  their  benevolent  enter- 
prise, were  instructed  to  draw  up  another  Report, 
whicli  should  contain  a  full  account  of  the  evil  prac- 
tices then  prevalent  in  prisons,  and  of  the  metliods  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  them. 

This  Iteport,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bray,  one      ^^^^  ,^ 
of  the  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  So-     porttheie 
ciety,  and  pressed  upon  the  especial  notice 
of  those  of  its  members  who  had  seats  in  Parliament, 
still  remains  among  the  Society's  archives,  as  a  witness 
of  the  patience,  and  care,  and  wisdom,  with  which  the 
great  question  of  an  efficient  and  salutary  prison  disci- 
pline was  investigated  by  these,  its  earliest  promoters  ". 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work,  delegated, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject,  of  which 
General    Oglethorpe   was   Chairman,   and    to    which 
Thomson  refers  in  such  touching  terms  in  his  poem  of 
Winter,  was  prompted  by  the  efforts  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.    The  whole  civilised  world  also  has  borne 
its  testimony  to  the  astonishing  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess with  which  the  san  '  work  was  resumed,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years,  by  the 
immortal  Howard.    But  let  not  the  halo  of  glory  which 
encircles  that  illustrious  man  blind  us,  by  its  dazzling 
brightness,  to  the  exertions  of  others  who  preceded 


)rk,  p.  363,  ante. 


"  This  document  is  given  at  length  in  Hepworth  Dixon's  Life  of 
Howard,  pp.  10,  &c. 
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him.  Rather  let  us  gratefully  record,  and  keep  in 
memory  the  fact  here  established,  that,  many  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Howard,  or  his  yet  more  celebrated 
eulogist,  men  rose  up  in  our  land,  who  sought  *  to  dive 
into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions 
of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten ;  to  attend  to  the  neglected ;  to  visit  the 
forsaken '" ;' — and  that  these  were  the  sainted  sous  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  founded  her  most  ancient 
Society. 

And  not  in  such  quarters  only  may 
we  track  the  course  of  their  pious  bene- 
volence. Our  fleets  and  armies  bore  further 
witness  to  the  loving  zeal  with  which  they 
sought  to  curb  +.he  wildness  of  the  dissolute,  and 
quicken  the  faith  of  the  stedfast  and  obedient.  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  efforts,  the  Society  received 
hearty  encouragement  and  support  from  the  gallant 
commanders  of  our  forces  both  on  sea  and  land. 
Frequent  notices  occur  in  their  Minutes  of  communi- 
cations upon  this  subject  from  Admirals  Benbow  and 
Sir  George  Eooke ;  and  Mr.  Hodges,  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Fleet,  was  appointed,  July  7,  1701,  a  Cor- 
responding Member,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
important  work.  A  few  months  afterwards,  books 
were  sent  to  the  Duke,  then  Earl,  of  Marlborougli,  for 
the  use  of  his  army ;  and  others  were  forwarded  for 
the  same  purpose  to  the  Lord  Cutts  by  Colonel 
Dudley.  Another  supply  also  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorold,  at  Rotterdam,  for 
distribution;   and  a  smaller  number  was  placed,  by 

^^  Hurke's  Speech  at  Bristol.    Works,  iii.  380. 
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the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  Lord  Lucas,  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops  in  the 
Tower. 

In  the  midst  of  its  home  operations,  the  jj,  f„reitni 
Society  remembered  the  duties  which  had  operations, 
been  proposed  from  the  beginning  by  Dr.  Bray,  with 
reference  to  our  Plantations  abroad,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  multipbed  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendly 
relationship  with  many  of  the  Protestant  teachers  of 
the  Continent.  Thus,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1G99, 
Bray  reports  a  proposal  from  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  in 
Ireland,  to  settle  £20  for  ever  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  America.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
Nelson  brings  a  letter  from  Lord  Weymouth,  oftering 
to  give  £200  towards  the  same  object  ^^  After  the 
lapse  of  a  ^'-^w  months  more,  communications  are  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Benett,  Minister  of  Port  Eoyal  in 
Jamaica,  and  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  These  are  followed  by  others  from 
Mr.  Tod,  Minister  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  in  the 
tame  Island,  and  by  certain  resolutions  passed  by  its 
Clergy,  expressive  of  their  readmess  to  co-operate  with 
the  Society ;  and  channels  of  communication  are  forth- 
with opened  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tod  and  Sir 
William  Boeston,  Governor  of  the  Island,  to  be  Cor- 
responding Members.  Mr.  Barklay  also  is  appointed, 
during  the  same  period,  (jorresponding  member  for 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  a  valuable  paper  ap- 
pears to  h?i,ve  been  drawn  up  by  him,  and  adopted  by 


''  Several  instances  also  occurred  afterwards  in  whidi  Lord 
Weymouth  sent  assistance  towards  the  general  liome  purposes  of 
the  Society  by  the  hands  of  Nelson  ;  all  proving  what  I  have  before 
said  of  this  nobleman  at  p.  521,  ante. 
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the  Society,  with  reference  to  the  best  means  to  be 

pursued  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

,.  ,  ,  In  Barbados,  Mr.  Edward  Willev  is  an- 

Barbados.  •    .     i    -r  -i  J        "Jt* 

pointed  Lay  correspondent  with  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  communications  also  pass  with  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Island,  upon  the  subject  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  had  been  left  some  years  before 
for  a  charitable  object,  and  was  not  yet  appropriated. 
.  Virginia,  in  the  person  of  her  Governor, 

Nicholson,  claims  also  the  attention  of 
the  Society,  and  a  resolution  is  passed,  August  15 
1700,  acknowledging  '  his  great  services  in  the  propa- 
gating Christian  knowledge  in  the  Plantation,'  and 
appointing  him  'a  correspondent  for  the  province.' 
The  excellencies,  as  well  as  the  defects,  of  Nicholson's 
character  have  already  been  presented  to  the  reader's 
notice  '* ;  and,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  zeal  and 
generosity  so  long  manifested  by  him  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Colonial  Church  were  likely  to  be 
better  known  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  at 
home,  than  those  defects  of  temper  which  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
to  govern  in  a  distant  province,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Society  would  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  express  their  sense  of  hiS  valuable  ser- 
vices. Three  months  afterwards,  its  members  prepared, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Woodward,  some  religious 
small  tracts,  in  the  French  language,  for  distribution 
among  the  Huguenot  refugees  who  were  still  seeking 
an  asylum  in  Virginia ;  and  thus  renewed,  to  that  per- 
secuted race,  in  their  continued  hour  of  need,  the  same 
offices  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  had  now  been, 


"  See  p.  403,  ante. 
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for  many  years,  freely  and  generously  excended  by  the 
Church  and  people  of  England, 

The  members  agree,  also,  to  support  the      Maryland, 
work   which  Bray  had  already  begun  in     JJ^^  y^^^- 
Maryland",  by  fresh  supplies  of  books.      ^»"<i 
In  New  York,  the  like  object  is  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Neau,  as  their  lay  correspondent ; 
and  in  New  England,  the  Grovernor,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Bellamont,  consents  to  undertake  the  same  oJBBce. 

Nor  was  poor  Newfoundland,  so  long  Newfound- 
forgotten  and  forsaken,  altogether  lost  sight  '*'"** 
of  in  those  days  ''\  Mr.  Jackson  was  appointed  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Island;  and,  on  the  2'lth  of  March, 
170^, — upon  the  report  of  Dr.  Bray,  that  subscriptions 
to  the  Plantations  then  amounted  to  £600  a  year, —it 
was  resolved  to  deliver  to  Jackson  a  supply  of  books 
and  tracts,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  in  the 
Minutes ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  furtlier  sum  was 
ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books, 
which  he  was  to  take  out  with  him.  Another  report 
was  made  by  Bray,  at  the  last  of  the  meetings  above 
mentioned,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  seven 
bays  of  the  Island  then  belonging  to  the  English, 
there  were  7000  inhabitants,  and  in  summer  about 
17,000,  who  had  not '  yet  had  any  minister,  or  minis- 

^8  See  p.  412,  ante.  One  great  source  of  relief  to  the  Huguenot 
refugees,  was  furnished  by  the  briefs,  issued  under  royal  authority, 
for  collecting  money  throughout  the  churches  of  England.  A  well- 
known  story,  relating  to  it,  is  told  of  Beveridge,  when  he  wa3  Pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  that  he  objected  to  the  reading  of  one  of 
these  briefs  in  the  Cathedral,  as  contrary  to  the  rubric ;  and  that 
Tillotson,  then  Dean,  answered  his  objection  by  saying,  *  Doctor, 
doctor,  charity  is  above  rubrics.*     Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  130. 

*•  For  the  former  treatment  of  Newfoundland,  see  Vol.  i.  329 
-335. 
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terial  offices  performed  amongst  them.'  St.  John's 
Fort  was  then  fixed  upon  as  the  chief  scene  of  Jack- 
son's labours ;  but  he  was  '  desired  to  visit  the  six 
other  bays,  and  to  appoint  a  reader  to  celebrate  Divine 
Service,  in  each  of  them.' 

There  was  no  quarter  of  the  world,  how- 
ever distant,  from  which,  if  good  could  be 
done  to  our  countrymen  abiding  there 
the  Society  withheld  its  sympathy  and  aid.  A  memo- 
rable instance  of  this  fact  is  found  in  its  proceedings 
October  31,  1700,  when  Dr.  Woodward  read  a  letter 
relating  to  some  English  captives  in  Ceylon,  and  it  was 
resolved  forthwith  to  send  to  them  such  books  as  were 
likely  to  be  of  service. 

But,  with  so  much  business  pressing 
upon  their  minds  at  home,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  members  of  the  present  Society 
cou'd  not  long  maintain,  with  only  the 
machinery  now  at  their  disposal,  any  ade- 
quate supervision  of  like  duties  abroad. 
As  soon  as  Bray  therefore  returned  from 
Maryland,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  the  enterprise 
before  described,  he  did  what  was  welcome  to  all  par- 
ties, by  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
separate  Society,  whose  avowed  office  should  be  that  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  throughout  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  British  empire. 

The  atten-  ^^  ^^  important  however  to  observe  that 

tion  of  Con-  the  means  of  discharging  this  duty  already 
turned  to  the  Qccupicd  the  attention  of  Convocation; 
and  that  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House 
had  been  appointed,  March  13,  1700,  and  had  sat 
several  times  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
organising  them.     Upon  learning  that  a  Charter  was 
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about  to  be  granted  by  the  Crown  for  the  same  work, 
the  Committee  desisted  from  further  proceedings". 

The  application  to  William  III.  for  a  Charter, — 
thus  supporting  the   movement   of  Convocation  to- 
wards the  same  end,— was  made  by  Archbishop  Teuison, 
Bishop  Compton,  and  Dr.  Bray,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived.    On  the  3rd  of  May,  1701,  its  draft  was  read 
and  approved  by  the  present  Society ;  and,  on  tlie  9th 
of  June,  Bray  reported  that  the  Order  for  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  King  in  Council,  and  that  the  Charter, 
constituting  the  new  Society  a  body  corporate,  to  be 
called  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  was  then  passing  through  the  proper 
offices.   The  Charter  (duly  signed  and  sealed,  June  16) 
was  presented  and  read,  on  the  28rd  of  the   same 
month ;  and  thanks  were  then  '  returned  to  Bray  for 
his  great  care  and  pains  in  procuring '  it.     A  Com- 
mittee of  the  present  Society  was,  at  the  same  time, 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  thank  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  same  matter,  and 
to  learn  the  time  and  place  which  he  might  be  pleased 
to  appoint  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Society. 
The  Minutes  of  the  30th  of  J  ne  state,  that,  in  answer 
to  this  application,  the  Corporation  had  met,  by  the 
Archbishop's  direction,  on  the  preceding  Priday,  the 
27th,  at  Lambeth  Palace  ^^ ;  and  that  its  members  had 
then  chosen  their  officers. 

The  reader  will  here  see  how  perfectly  united  in 
heart  and  spirit  the  two  Societies  were,  even  at  the 

2>  Warren's  Synodalia,  p.  462. 

2»  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  valuable  Historical  Notices,  &c.,  p.  20, 
states  that  Archbp.  Tenison's  Library  was  the  first  place  of  meeting. 
But,  according  to  the  above  Unutes,  it  appears,  without  doubt,  to 
have  been  Lambeth. 
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moment  in  which  it  was  judged  advisable  that  theu* 
organisation  and  action  should  be  separate.  The  same 
men,  in  fact,  who  had  thus  far  conducted  the  operations 
of  the  first,  and  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
second,  still  continued  to  be  the  prominent  supporters 
of  each.  And  so,  I  believe,  it  has  been  ever  since. 
I  am  not  aware,  that,  at  any  time,  during  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  more  of  their  existence,  any  impedi- 
ment has  been  cast  in  the  way  of  their  common  duty 
through  the  working  of  a  jealous  or  antagonistic  feel- 
ing of  the  agents  on  either  side.  And,  certainly,  at 
the  present  day,  the  truth  is  patent  to  all,  that  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  one  Society,  are  found  work- 
ing, with  equal  cheerfulness  and  zeal,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  other. 

Relations  The  relations  with  Germany  which  had 

continent  spruug  up  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  present 
of  Europe.  Society  in  the  work  of  Christian  education, 
extended  themselves  to  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Professor  Augustus  Herman  Francke,  of  Halle,  with 
Francke.  whosc  agents  the  Society  had  conferred 

upon  that  occasion,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  its 
Corresponding  member.  Few  men  could  have  con- 
ferred greater  honour  upon  the  Society  by  their  con- 
nexion with  it,  than  this  learned  Professor,  whose 
writings  deserve  to  receive  from  the  Biblical  student, 
in  every  generation  of  the  Church,  the  approval  which 
they  secured  in  his  own.  The  noble  Orphan  H  ouse  alao, 
established  and  conducted  by  him,  for  many  years,  in 
his  Parish  of  Glaucha,  near  Halle,  is  a  monument  of 
piety,  and  love,  and  wisdom,  never  to  be  forgotten  ". 

23  See  the  history  of  this  Institution,  translated  into  English,  by 
Dr.  Woodward,  under  the  title  of  Pietas  Hallensis. 
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Scherer. 


On  the  24th  of  October,  1700,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Hales,  the  English  Clergyman,  of  whom  I 
have  before  spoken'*  as  exhibitmg,  in  the  early  part 
of  that  century,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Protestant 
congregations  of  Europe.     He  was  then  visiting  St. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland ;  and  Scherer,  Minister 
of  St.  Gall,  was  appointed,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter.  Corresponding  member  for  that 
district.    Three  months  afterwards,  Oster- 
vald,  the  celebrated  Pastor  of  Neufchatel, 
in  Switzerland,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  like 
office.     His  religious  works  were  among  the  earliest 
books  which  the  Society  placed  upon  its  catalogue,  and 
still  remain  among  its  most  valued   instruments   of 
Christian  guidance.     On  the  28th  of  April,  1701,  the 
distinguished  James  Saurin  was  appointed 
Correspondent  for  Utrecht,  and  Turetin 
and  Tronchin  for  Gene\a.     A  letter,  also,  in  1^'reuch, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Pastors  of  Neufchatel,  of 
which  a  translation  was  read  to  the  meeting,  was  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  sent ;  and  another,  ordered 
to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Nicholls  ",  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Jablonski,  and  sent  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 

The  correspondence  thus  begun  was  soon 
extended  to  other  quarters ;  and,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1702,  a  Latin  letter  was  laid 
before  the  Society,  from  Klingler,  Antistes 
of  Zurich,  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  other  places  in  Switzerland. 


Saurin. 
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2*  See  pp.  541.  544,  ante. 

25  See  p.  542,  ante,  where  a  remarkable  extract  is  given  fmm  a 
Latin  letter  adilresised  by  Jablonski  to  Nicholis,  m  l/OM. 
VOL,    11.  P  p 
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It  was  thought  advieablo  that  thoae  and  similar  letters 
from  Protestant  congregations  in  Europe  should  be 
communicated  to  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  in  case  its  members  should  think  tit 
to  correspond  with  them.  The  proposal  was  thank- 
fully accepted ;  the  ties  of  a  friendly  relationship  were 
thereby  soon  formed ;  and  many  proofs  of  ready  sym- 
patby  and  assistance  followed.  The  earliest  reports  of 
the  latter  Society  exhibit  among  their  foreign  sub- 
scribers the  names  of  Achenbach  and  Ancillon,  and 
other  Chaplains  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  of  Bilber^-e 
Bishop  of  Stregnetz  in  Sweden ;  of  Jablonski,  Ursinus 
and  Ostervald ;  of  Basnage  at  the  Hague ;  of  Fabric! us 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ley  den;  of  Behagel,  a  mo? 
chant  at  Frankfcrt;  of  Christoffers  and  other  mer- 
chants at  Amsterdam  ;  of  Coulez,  Dean  of  the  French 
ministers  at  Halle ;  of  Lullin  at  Geneva,  and  of  Lewis 
Saurin.  And,  among  the  MSS.  of  the  same  Society, 
still  extant,  are  Latin  letters  from  the  Synods  of  St. 
Gall  and  of  the  Grisons,  from  Neufchatel,  Geneva, 
and  other  places,  all  testifying  the  desire  of  the  writers 
to  draw  together  more  closely  the  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
themselves;  and  thereby  to  extend  more  widely  and 
speedily  the  blessings  of  which  they  claimed  to  bo 
partakers. 
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No.  1.     Page  27G. 

ClIAPLATNa    IN    INDIA    PRIOTl    TO    THE     UNION    OF    TICK 

TWO    OOMTANIES. 


Dates. 

Names. 

Eltcted  Ch.iplivins 
for 

ifi«7, 

Dec.  la, 

Mr.  Waltt-r  Hooke, 

Fort  St.  George 

mm, 

Jan  3, 

Mr.  William  Thomson, 

>> 

1 «(]{), 

May  14. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Briggs, 

Bantam. 

.» 

Oct.  2J), 

Mr.  William  Kichards, 

India. 

)» 

>» 

Mr.  Martin, 

»> 

M 

Nov.  19, 

Mr.  Thomas  Bill, 

M 

w;7i, 

Feb.  23, 

Mr.  John  France, 

Surat. 

'» 

March  1, 

Mr.  Joseph  Farn worth. 

Bombay. 

1«72, 

Dec.  !», 

Mr.  Robert  Lloyd, 

>» 

1075, 

Sept.  10, 

Mr.  Richard  Portmau  ', 

Bengal. 

?» 

Dec.  20, 

Mr.  Thomas  Copping, 

Bantam. 

»» 

»> 

Mr.  Wynn, 

St.  Helena. 

Ifi76, 

Dec.  22, 

Mr.  William  Badgent, 

Bengal. 

Hi7«, 

Oct.  :io, 

Mr.  Joshua  Richardson, 
[Declined  the  office.] 

Surat. 

IG7J), 

March  12. 

Mr.  Isaac  Polewheele, 

Bombay. 

'  Afterwards  transferred  to  Madras.     Set;  p.  27J{,  anie,  and  the 
documents  quoted  in  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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Dates. 


APPENDIX. 


Names. 


Elected  Clmplains 
for 


mas,  May  2ii,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrer,  Bomhoy. 

[Accompanied  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Gayer.] 
,,      Dtu\  15,  Mr.  John  Ovington,  Surat. 

161)7,  Dec.  31,  Mr.  James  Wendy,  Fort  St.  Goorge. 

1690,  Jan.  21,  Mr.  John  Powell,  India. 

[But   upon   a   representation  from   the    Bisliop  of 
London,   who  had   ascertained  that   Mr.   Powel!  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  benefice,  in  the  Diocese  of  Nor- 
wich,  directions  were  given  for  his  being  sent  a.shore.l 
„      March  7i  Mr.  Thorold,  Surat. 

,,      Nov.' 30,  Mr.  Humphreys,  St.  Helena. 

1691),  Nov.  22,  Mr.  Henjamin  Adams,  Bengal. 

1700,  Dec.  13,  Mr.  Epipbanius  Holland,       St.  Helena. 


No.  II.     Page  277,  note. 

Th  e  documents,  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  copies  made  bv 
Mr.  Mahon,  are  five  in  number,  viz.  the  *  Instructions  for  Speeding 
the  Commission  '  issued  in  1679  by  Bishop  Compton  to  Governor 
Master,  authorising  him  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Richard  Portman  to 
the  Church  then  erected  at  Madras.  The  first  four  set  forth  the 
oaths  and  subscriptions  required  to  be  taken  and  made  upon  all 
similar  occasions,  and  need  not  therefore  be  here  recittKl.  Of  the 
last,  which  is  the  *  Petition  at  the  Dedication '  of  the  Church,  1 
subjoin  a  copy : 


PETITION    AT   THE    DEDTCATION. 


Sr, 


Wee  are  come  hither  to  the  Dedication  of  this  Building  for  a 
Church,  and  I  am  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  Right  Worsp'  Streyn- 
sham   Master  Esq"",   Agent  and  Governour  of  this  Towne  and 


APl'KNDIX. 


r,Hi 


(larrison,  tind  in  tlio  Nfttncs  of  the  other  Gt'iitlenion  h(;r»>  under- 
written and  nil  the  other  contributors  whether  prcsj-nt  or  absent  to 
represent  unto  you,  that  whereas  this  (fort  St.  (leorf^e  and  Towno 
of  Madrusspatum  alias  Chinapatnam,  upon  the  roast  of  Chor- 
nmndoll  in  the  East  Indieb,  hatli  been  near  fourty  yj'ars  under  the 
government  of  tlio  English  Nation,  arul  wee  have  hitherto  had  noe 
Churcli  for  the  publick  WorsP  of  (Jod,  Wee  have  now  orccted  one 
at  our  owne  cost  and  charge  with  an  intent  and  pur])ose  that  it 
may  bee  dedicated  to  the  publick  WorsP  of  Almighty  God,  and  that 
his  holy  and  blessed  name  might  there  bee  honoured  and  called 
upon  by  all  Christian  Protestant  people  that  are  at  present  in  or 
shall  come  hereafter  unto  this  place,  1  therefore  in  the  name  of  the 
said  Streynsham  Master  Esq"",  and  in  the  names  of  all  the  other 
contributors,  whether  present  or  absent,  <lo  promise  hereafW  to 
refuse  and  renounce  to  put  this  Church  or  any  part  of  it  to  any 
profane  or  common  use  whatsoever,  and  desire  it  may  be  dedif:atfcd 
and  consecrated  wholley  and  onely  to  relegious  uses  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our  Souls.  In  which  respect  wee  doe 
humbly  beseech  God  to  accept  of  this  our  sincere  intent  and  pur- 
pose, and  doe  unanimously  desire  you  as  God's  Minister  and  by 
virtue  of  that  power  which  you  have  now  upon  this  occasion  re- 
ceived from  the  Right  Reverend  ffather  in  God  Henry  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  to  accept  of  this  our  ffree  will  offering,  and  do 
desire  this  Church  to  bee  severed  from  all  common  and  profane 
uses,  and  soe  to  severe  it,  as  alsoe  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer 
and  other  spiritual  and  religious  dutyes  to  dedicate  it  to  the  sacred 
Name  of  God  and  to  his  service  and  WorsP  onely,  promiseing  that 
wee  will  ever  hold  it  as  an  holy  place  even  as  God's  house,  and  use 
it  accordingly,  and  that  wee  and  our  Successours  in  this  place  will 
fi-om  time  to  time  and  ever  hereafter  as  need  shall  bee  soe  far  as  in 
us  lyes,  see  it  conveniently  repaired  and  decently  furnished  in  such 
sort  as  a  Church  ought  to  bee,  and  wee  doe  further  prom.ise  for 
ourselves  and  our  successours  in  this  place,  to  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavours to  procure  allwayes  from  time  to  time  a  suflieient  Gierke  or 
Clerks  being  in  the  order  of  Presthood  Licencetl  and  authorized 
according  to  the  Laws  ctf  England,  to  the  end  that  hee  or  they  may 
take  upon  them  the  cure  of  the  said  Church  and  duely  say  Divine 
Service  in  the  same  at  times  appoynted,  and  perfornie  all  other 
such  offices  and  dutyes  as  by  the  CJanons  of  our  Church  and  ye 
Laws  of  the  Kingdome  of  England  every  Minister  is  bound  to  doe ; 
provided  notwithstanding  that  for  the  future  noe  Corps  may  be 
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inU'rcd  within  flic  siii«l  Oiiun'h  or  in  the  Chnrph-yard  utljovuiuir 
th(!ri'unt4). 

STttRYNSMAM    MasTKR, 
G.    W.    IV;iI|)(;KS, 

Timothy   Wiikkh, 

Rl(n<AUI)    PORTMAN, 
UlCHD.    KklioTI, 

Jno.  W10K8, 
Eliiu'   Yai.c  ', 
ViNCKNT  Savon, 
Jamkh  Bki.l, 

ilALl>H    OrD, 

John   WrLi-cox, 
Richard   IhiowNK, 

jAMhS     WliKEI.KR, 
TiMOTHV    HaRHIH. 


Wm.  Jkakhkv, 
Jno.  Davih, 
I'ho.   LrcAH. 


'  Afterwivnls   rounder  of   Yale  Collc^o  in   Conni'cticut.      S«r 
Vol.  iii.  r.  xxix.  in  he. 


r,Ni)  OF  vor,.   ii 


GirnRRT   AND    RIVIN(iTON,    PRINTEKS.    ST.  JOHN  8   SQUARE.    I.ONIION 


rh-yard  udjoynum 


Connect  ion  t.      S« 


W  ()  U  K  R 

OV  TUG 

REV.  J.  S.  M.  ANDEUSON. 


r's   sqUAKK.    LONDON 


IMF.  IlISTOUY  of  tho  CUlIUCIl  of  KN(iLANl)  in  tlio 
COLONIES  jii.a  FOUEION  DEPKNOHNCIKS  of  tlir 
JnilTlsn  EMlMRi:.  Sn;>nd  Edition.  :\  vuk  huuiII  »v*., 
with  Mill*  and  liidi'X.  24«. 

"  C'liarjicU'rly-d  hy  a  jiBmNtakiiiK  ncciirncy,  and  a  fulness  of  detiiil,  which 
must  ftisure  lor  it  a  perniiuuiit  iildti- in  our  literature.  It  roniiirisfii  nuch 
outlines  ofllie  i  ontiMnixirary  history  oCtlie  (..'liiircli  ot  Kn|.rlaii(l  as  '.re  I'hM'u- 
tlal  to  the  full  nimi>rehei:sion  nCthe  position  <>l  tins  Colonial  <'|inrclu's.--  We 
feel  certain  tlial  tuu(  h  Kood  will  accrue  to  the  Missions  oitlic  Cliurdi  hy  the 
jfcneral  |)erii.-al  of  these  parses. '—/v'w/y/ivA  Itrview. 

'•  Mr.  AndiTHon  has  attempted  a  task  hoth  of  present  interest  and  of  per- 
manent nd\anta(;e,  ani  wt;  rejoico  to  hear  testimony  lu  the  rciiiarkal)le 
ahility  with  wliich  ho  )ui8  executed  it.  lie  has  displayed  unwearied  in 
duhtry  in  lil>j  rese.nr'hes,  and  has  coinnmnicated  hi->  nifornuUion  in  a  graci;- 
ful  style;  to  which  *e  may  add,  that  the  work  merits  .ntill  liinher  conunen 
datien  from  tlie  earnv^stness  of  purjiose  and  moderation  of  Hentlment  wlilcli 
pervade  U."—<'olitni<it  Church  Chttiuiele. 

"  I'lie  labours  [of  the  historian!  call  for  an  honourable  welcome,  when 
they  are  accom])anied  with  such  ilaims  on  our  lonlidence  ns  we  reconni.se 
in  Mr.  Anderson's  sober,  kindly,  and  faithful  spirit,  Ills  dili^'ent  research, 
his  mild  justice,  and  consistent  imiiartiality."— C7(r(*/i(iw  Ohsmcr. 

ADDRESSES  (chit^Hy  to  YomiK  Men)  on  MISCELLANJ:oiiS 
SUBJECTS:-!.  Tlu;  Profitable  Einjdo^ment  of  Hours 
(jjiined  from  liusin 088.  2.  Dr.  Johnson.  3.  Columbus.  1.  Sir 
Walter  Rulegh.  6.  England  and  hor  Colonies.  Small  JJvo. 
5s.  ild. 

•'  Models  of  their  class  -just  the  sort  of  a  lecture  fitted  for  a  mixed  audi 
ence  who  require  information,  stimulus,  and  a  t^uide." — Speciutur. 

"We  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  published  the 
Addre.sses  which  he  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  lirighton  Atln.iia'um. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  |.;ood  in  each  of  these  Addre.sses,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommendinjj  them  to  the  attention  ot  our  readers." — F.mjlish 
Churchman. 

'They  are  e.Kcellent  models  of  such  lectures,  varied  and  popular  in  tlieir 
subjects,  elegant  and  easy  in  style,  and  full  of  the  latest  Information  on  the 
topics  brought  forward." — Colonial  Church  Chrunicle. 

M  EMO IR  of  the  CH I SIIOLM.     kicami  Edition.     Small  8vo.  Tw. 
THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  :  four  Sermons  Preached  before  the 

Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     WitL  Notes  and  Appendix, 

8vo.  As.  fid. 
THE  CLOUD  of  WITNESSES  :  Discourses  on  Heb.  XI.     Vola. 

I.  and  II.  8vo.  IHs. 

Vol.  I. — From  the  Creation  to  Moses.    Second  Edition. 
II. — Fr(mi  Moses  to  Samuel. 
DISCOURSES  on    ELIJAH    and   JOHN    THE    BAPTIST. 

Second  Edition.     8vo.  Ife. 
An  Edition  (with  Notes  and   Preface)  of  a  hitherto    UNPUB 

LISHED   LETTER  of    BISHOP    BERKELEY    on    tho 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSY.     Second  Edition. 

12mo.  iid. 


WOBKS  OF  THE  EEV.  J.  S.  M.  ANDERSON. 


r^ 


i 


SERMONS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 
88.  6d. 


Second  Edition.    8vo. 


"  We  find  here,  as  in  Mr.  Anderson's  former  volumes,  copious  stores  of 
research  and  information  brought  to  bear  skilfully  and  unostentatiouKiy 
upon  the  subjects  which  he  discusses:  we  find  the  same  graceful  accuracy 
of  style  in  the  more  level  parts  of  exposition  and  narration,  the  same  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  the  same  impressive  vigour,  in  the  more  solemn  and 
hortatory  appeals :  we  find,  too,  the  same  tact  and  delicacy  in  combining  a 
due  respect  for  persons  of  exalted  rank  with  the  proper  dignity  and  autlio- 
rity  of  a  Christian  Minister,  who  \a  all  its  essential  characteristics,  has  but 
one  mighty  message  to  deliver,  whether  to  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  peasant 
sovereign  or  subject." — British  Critic 

CHRISTIAN    PHILANTHROPY  :   a  Spital  Sermon.     8vo. 

la.  6rf. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  WATCHING  AGAINST  the  SUDDEN- 

NESS   of  DEATH  :   a  Sermon  for  the   Humane  Societv. 

8vo.  Is. 
THE  IMPORTANCE  of  an  ESTABLISHED  MINISTRY  : 

a  Conuecration  Sermon.     8vo.  \s. 
REDEMPTION  in  CHRIST  the  TRUE  JUBILEE  :  a  Sermon 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     8vo.  la. 
GIVING  no  OFFENCE  m  ANYTHING,  that  the  MINISTRY 

be  not  BLAMED  :  a  Visitation  Sermon.     8vo.  Is.  6(f. 
THE  TRIALS  of   the   CHURCH  a  QUICKENING  of  her 

ZEAL   and   LOVE  :    two  Sermons  on  the  Gorham  Case. 

8vo.  la.  6rf. 
A  MINISTER'S  FAREWELL  to  his  PEOPLE  :  two  Sermons 

Preached  at  St.  George's,  Brighton,  April  7»  1851.     8vo. 

Is.  Gd.  

FUNERAL  SEEMONS. 

ON  QUEEN  ADELAIDE  :  Preached  at  St.  George's,  Brighton. 

8vo.  Is. 
ON  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  :  Preached  at  St.  George's,  Brighton. 

8vo,  Is. 
ON  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  :   Pr-ached  at  Lincohi's 

Inn.     8vo.  fid. 
ON  the  REV.  ROBERT  ANDERSON  :  Preached  at  Trinity 

Chapel,  Brighton,  with  Appendix.    Sixth  Edition.    2s. 
ON  the  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON  :  Preached  at 

Trinity  Chapel,  Briglitou.     Is. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 
LIVES  of  the  PREACHERS  of  LINCOLN'S  INN  :  induding 
Field,    Dcmne,    Gataker,    Bishop    Reynolds,    Archbishoiis 
Usher  and  Tillotson,  Bishops  Gastrell,  Warburton,  Ilunl, 
\  an  Mildcrt,  and  Heber. 


LONDON:    RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ERSON. 

\d  Edition.    8vo. 
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